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PREFACE 


If the plan of this book is not evident from the table of contents, it is as 
follows: An analysis was made of the chemical industries and the features 
essential to most of them selected for description. In this description the attempt 
was made to throw into prominence the basic principles, usually ending the 
section with a number of specific industrial applications, preferably in varied 
lines. The minor processes incidental or even essential to a single industry are 
not mentioned — there is, for example, nothing on bating for the practical tanner, 
nor on the production of pulp for the papermaker, though this process enters 
some other industries also. Where to draw the line even on what was touc-hod 
was another problem. This is distinctly not an elementary text-book and a 
general knowledge of chemistry and mathematics is presupposed. On the other 
hand it is not a chemical encyclopedia, and anything that stops short of being 
a chemical Britannica will call down some wrathful queries as to why cerhiin 
important facts were left out and why minor ones were put in. One may as well 
own up immediately that it was bad judgment as to the latter, and plead tlie 
publisher’s unwillingness to put more white paper into the book for tlie forimn’. 
The introduction of the matter on rare gases, radio-elements, etc., is to be justifies I 
by the newness of these subjects, and consequent lack of general knowledge con- 
cerning them. The matter of the multiplicity of contributors needs no great 
explanation, for we are all used to this in the modern handbooks. I l)elieve it is 
a common saying the Helmholz was the last universal genius, and we are fn, sf, 
arriving at the point where even a single subject becomes too vast for oiui man. 
At any rate, whether or not any of my learned confiAres could write an entire 
chemical engineering handbook, I could not — hence the present form. I have 
tried not to edit the individuality out of these contributions, for I think the reader 
wants the writer’s personality — besides, some of the contributors are large, 
determined, aggressive men and it wouldn’t have been safe. 

As to acknowledgment of indebtedness, apart from the self-evident one to tlie 
contributors, I wish especially to thank Dr. Edward Weston, E. A. C. Smibh, 
W. Y. Westervclt, li. C. Parmalee and Percy Barbour, apart from the last’s 
evident work as contributor, though probably no friend of mine has csciaped being 
asked for advice on this book in the last two years. 

And so, with much misgiving, tliis book is sent forth with the liop(^ tliat 
chemical engineers in all lines may find something of profit in tlie general prin- 
ciples laid down, and this whether they bo of the old school wliose education dealt 
wUh atoms, or those of the very newest, who daily sup with electrons, or whether 
they be of the unhappy transitional epoch (in which stratum belongs the author) 
when no one fully believed the old, and no one understood the new. 

New York, N. Y. Donald M. Liddell. 

July^ 1922 . 
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POWER GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION 


By W. D. Ennis^ 


Definitions. -“"I" ho is the unit of work. One foot-pound is the work 
>iM‘ in rnising a l-lh. weight a distance of 1 ft. vertically against gravity. The 
(it unit (British thermal unitj B.t.u.) is also a unit of work. It is Hso of that 
mount, of lu'at necessary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water from the 
•ee/ang ])()int to the boiling point. One large calorie = 2.^046 X = 3.06S 
One British thermal unit = 778 ft.-lb. The horsepower is the unit rate 
r doing work. One horsepower == 33,000 ft.-lb. per minute == 550 ft.-lb. per 
Lu'.und — 2,545 B.t.u. per hour = 42,42 B.t.u. per minute. The horsepoirer- 
our is a measure of work done. One horsepower-hour == 60 X 33,000 == 

, 080,000 ft.-lb. or 2,545 B.t.u. Concurrent units are the kiloicatt and kiloivatt- 
iow\ One kilowatt = 1.34 hp. One kilowatt-hour = 2,650,000 ft.-lb. = 3.410 
I.t.u. Registering instruments measure kw.-hr. If the work done in 5 hr. 
jpSi^OOO kw.-hr., the average load during that period was 10,000 kw. or 13,400 lip. 


Load may 1)C expressed in horsepower or kilowatts; or, for boilers and process \v(*rk. 

\ i)ounds of steam per hour; or as measured by consumption (pounds of coal p»*r 
lour). The. load curve is a graph of load against time. Figure 1 gives load at ‘J-hr. 

for 1 day. Each ordinate is the quotient of kilowatt-hours registered in 
!4ir. i)y 2. An indicaiing instrument wmuld show fluctuations above and below tiie 
inc 4 'Ih‘, bases may bo successive days in a month or year. 

Anrage load over any time, t hr., = kilowatt-hours during that Iii 

[•'ig. I it i.s 1 ,219 kw. Maxi 7 num load may be taken as the highest maximum shown b\ 
in indieo ting instnuiKuit, or (more usually) the highest average maintained during a 
p(‘ri(»cL In Fig. 1 the maximum or peak load maintained for a 2-hr. period is 
1 S7() kw Load factor LF = average load -4- maximumkad, for the ^ated periods^ 
In Kitr 1 LF -= \ 2 U) -4- 1,870 - 0.65. It is always less than unity. The annual I. r 
will he' l.iKh in plikfa oporating on u 24-lir. schedule. For electric central u 

is iiHiiall V bc(.wccn O.ilO and 0.40. The LF while running, m machine shops, ma> be ns 
>iah m 0 .50 In few industries is it over 0.60. Rated cavacity of any machine is 
e,.ncr.dlv tint, capacity or output at which it is most efficient. If the rated capaeity 
of Ibis p'hintin Fig. 1 i.'^ 1,800 kw. it ^ 

Imi.lH (.ll.m- tlmn 1,800 kw. Overload cavaoity = ^maximum jts 

i( vl rated capacity. U the plant can carry a maximum safe load of >.,400 kw . 
il,) .. iaU,a i,ai acuy ^, 800 = 0.333. Overload = (actual load - 

ovn-luad capacity 8 and 10 a.m. (Fig. 1) the 

rated i,apa<.ity) . lat I 1 ^ y ^ ^ or capacity 

nvorlujul is (1,870 — l,n9u; . . , jw — 1 910 ~ 1 800 = 0.6S. Fe- 

S TS«-“w^no “tuatio™ th. lia. of H*. 1, »» ^uH b. - 

f«?;n “ 1 sro To 28. Reserve capacity gives a margin of apparatim to offset 

1,870) ■ • n.Wsito fficior DF = sum of maximum demands of units corn- 

possible breakdowns. Diversity jactor Jjc «.u -j „ 

1 ViM-rtPS.. Tcolmioal Advisory Corporation, 132 Nassau St.. Ne 
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posing a system, divided by maximum demand of tbe system. Thus assume a system 
consisting of three motors on which the maximum loads are respectively 100, 120 and 
140 hp. The maximxim load on. the system will in general be less than the sum (360 



hp.) of the individual maximums, because maximum loads are not apt to occur 
simultaneously. If the system maximum load is 180 hp. the DI = 2. It is desirable 
that it be low. The lowest possible value is 1. This will be realized when all units 
operate at steady loads. 



Fig. 2. — Load fluctuations. 


Demand factor is the ratio of maximum demand on a system to the total rated 
capacity of the connected load. It is related to the diversity factor much as load fac- 
tor is related to capacity factor. In the illustration just given, if the three motors are 
each of 125 hp. rated capacity, the demand factor is 180 -i- 375 ~ 0.48. This is a 
most important factor in considering a power installation. 

LF and DF depend on the load only : rated capacity and overload capacity on the 
— ''^‘pment only: capacity factor, demand factor and reseive capacity on the load and 
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Size of Plant. — In determining size of plant, one of the first considerations is 
the ratio of load fluctuations (or some load function; kilowatts, pounds of steam, 
pounds of coal, outdoor temperature and so on) to average load during short 
periods of time. In Fig. 2 the graph is such as might be obtained from a record- 
ing (indicating) instrument like an ammeter or water meter or steam-flow meter. 
The horizontal average” load would be simultaneously obtained by dividing 
the work done (or its function) by time. Assume 50,000 kw.-hr. to be the work 
done in 5 hr. Then the dotted line represents the average load of 10,000 kw. 
The variations from this, in Fig. 2, show whether the plant capacity may safely 
be adjusted to suit short-period average loads (as given in Fig. 1) or whether the 
fluctuations must be considered. In general, overload capacities will suffice 
to care for reasonable fluctuations. Such ‘‘swings” as are shown in Fig. 2 are 
rare, when the entire plant is considered, although they may occur on individual 
machines. Gas and oil engines have very slight overload capacities, and if used 
on a load like that shown, the plant should have a capacity equal to the maximum 
rather than the average load. 

Size of units is the next point to be decided. If a unit is to be held in reserve at all 
times, then the smaller the size of unit the smaller is the total investment. The size 
should be governed by the load curve (Fig. 1). More than one size may be used. 
Thus if Fig. 1 represents an average day, 700 kw. would be sufficient capacity for the 
period from 11 p.m. to about 6 a.m. During the time from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., about 
1,800 kw. would be needed. Units of 700 kw. and 1,100 kw. might be selected, witli 
another 700 kw. unit in reserve, but it would be safer if the reserve unit were 1,100 kw. 
Some attention must be given the question of capacities commercially obtainable'. 
The load curve should be observed for many days. Exceptional conditions like^ 
Sunday service should be considered. Provision of reserve equipment is far less the 
general practice than was formerly the case. In order of reliability, steam, producer 
gas and oil follow one another about in the order named. Waterwheels arc very 
reliable of themselves, but the dependability of their service hangs on other factors. 
Purchased power from large central or transmission plants is usually highly reliabl(^ 
but there may be local considerations. Reserve boilers or producers should always 
be provided to give opportunity for cleaning, etc. 

Constant and Variable Costs. — In the illustration discussed, the total capac- 
ity of plant selected will be 2,500 kw. or 2,900 kw. as the case may be, although 
the average load is only 1,219 kw. Hence, the capital charges will be relatively 
high. The higher the load factor, the lower the rate of capital charge. For a 
given plant, the larger the output, the less is the “overhead” expense (interest, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance) per unit of output. Figure 3 shows the general law 
for all types of plant: the total cost is made up of a constant part plus a variable 
part which has a linear relation with the load. Figure 4 shows corresponding 
• variations of cost per kilowatt-hour with load in kilowatts. Curves like those of 
Figs. 3 and 4 will also represent steam and coal consumption, labor cost, etc. 
The constant cost of these tvro diagrams includes not only overhead charges 
but also the stand-by fuel consumption when the plant is idle, non-liquid labor 
and maintenance charges, etc. 

If the hourly constant costs are once known, and the total cost at any particular 
load is also known, the Klingenberg chart (Fig. 5) is useful. In the quadrant (/) 
the ordinate to any point of the curve represents the minimum load carried through- 
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out the entire number of hours represented by the abscissa. Hence areas under the 
curve represent kilowatt-hours. Thus if the line ha were straight, if its al)scissa wore 
1,000 hr. and if the ordinates to h and a were 2,000 and 800 respectively, 1,400,000 
kw.-hr. ’would have been generated during the 1,000 hr. of the year when the load was 
heaviest. Costs are laid off in quadrant (//): the hourly constant costas Oci, {h(i 
total cost when the load is a kilowatt as mai. Then the straight line Ciaihi is drawn. 



When the load is 6 kw., the cost per hour is hbi. Plot the curve in quadrant {III) as 
shown. Then from the point d draw a horizontal line to intersect the cost line cibi at 
di. Draw the vertical line from di and continue it by a circular arc around 0 as a c(ai- 
ter, then draw horizontally to intersect at dn the vertical line from d. Dien jxk reprts- 
sents the cost per hour when the load is 'pd. Also the area Opd^q represenls the tol al 



cost of the 1,400,000 kw. hr. represented by the area Ohdp, During those hours of 
the year when the plant is heavily loaded, unit costs will be low. 

These considerations may explain why, in buying power, rates may ociuitably vary 
according to the load factor proposed. A load which comes mainly at light-load 
periods is especially attractive to a company selling power, and it will ordinarilv 
make low rates for such service. In all cases the effort is made to havo the consumer 
pay his proportion of the constant costs of the generating plant, as well as those 
running costs which correspond with the incidence and duration of the load. 

Overhead Charges. — Interest, taxes and insurance may be taken at G, H 
to 2, and per cent respectively. Depreciation may be based on tlie following 
estimated lives and residual values: 
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Liite, Yeai^s 

Eesidtjal Value, Per 
Cent oii* Total 

Buildings 

10 to 40 

1 to 6 

Chimneys 

10 to 40 

Oto 10 

Boilers 

15 to 25 

2 to 20 

Steam engines 

15 to 30 

2 to 15 

Steam turbines 

20 to 30 

5 to 20 

Electric generators 

20 to 30 

10 to 25 

Electrical auxiliaries 

20 to 25 

10 to 20 

Steam auxiliaries 

15 to 35 

2 to 15 

Gas producers 

10 to 20 

2 to 6 

Gas engines 

15 to 20 

2 to 10 

Oil engines 

12 to 20 

2 to 8 

Waterwheels 

15 to 40 

2 to 6 

Gas auxiliaries 

5 to 20 

5 to 8 


These figures are more conservative than those often quoted, and the residual 
values are higher. Experience indicates that used-up machinery ordinarily 
finds a market at second-hand prices considerably above those prevailing for 
junk material. Negative residual values are possible. The life of items like 
foundations is limited by that of the associated equipment. If A — amount 
to be realized to ofiset depreciation = initial cost— residual value, n — esti- 
mated life, r = rate of interest, S = annual depreciation charge, then 

■5-r®"[(‘ + roo)'->] 

The blanket depreciation for the whole plant will usually be from 5 to 9 per cent 
of the initial cost. 

Total Cost. — In steam plants, the labor cost per kilowatt-hour is usually 
between 0.1 and 1.0 ct., being high for small plants and low-load factors. Mis- 
cellaneous items (water, lubricants, supplies, repairs, maintenance and super- 
vision) range from 0.05 to 0.20 ct., varying chiefly with size. These items 
may amount to from 3 to 12 per cent of the total operating cost. The fuel 
cost will usually be from one-half to two-thirds of such total operating cost. 
Fixed charges vary from one-half to four -fifths the operating cost, the higher 
ratios arising with the lower load factors. 

Gas power plants involve a slightly higher labor cost, and a miscellaneous 
expense much higher. Fixed charges are higher than for steam because the 
initial investment is higher. Oil engines and waterwheels involve less labor 
and incidental expense than any of the other forms of power. 

Purchased Power. — Rates are usually based on the purchaser’s load factor: 
often by combining a fixed charge based on readiness to serve” and a rate per 
kilowatt-hour actually consumed. Thus if the customer’s peak load is 1,000 kw. 
and his annual load factor is 0.40, a rate of $15 per year per kilowatt for service 
and 2 cts. per kilowatt-hour for consumption would lead to an annual charge of 
$15,000 + (8,760 X 0.40 X 1,000 X $0.02) = $85,080, or the actual cost per 
kilowatt-hour would be 2.43 cts. If the plant should be shut down for a month, 
the rate would automatically increase. 

Heating. — To warm average factory buildings requires about 2 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot per hour in the coldest weather, or about half this during average 
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winter conditions. If heated all day and all nij^’lit for six inoidhs, tlu^ annual 
heat consumption will than be 4,320 B.t.ii. iier cubic foot, corn'sjiondiiiA' willi 
about 4.5 lb. of steam. Some buildings require no heat, Wlnu’i^ wry sligld. 
heat is needed — as in a storehouse where it is merely (h'sinnl to k(uq) siiriiikku* 
pipes from freezing — ^the heat consumption is onc-foiirth to oiie-third this ainouul . 

Process Supply. — For heating W lb. of any licpiid from b to th(‘ sp('ci(ic. 
heat of the liquid being s, the heat required is lF.s (^2 — ^i) H.t.u. Idir (U^apora-ting 
W lb. of water, the heat required is WL B.t.ii., where L is Mui hilniit h(*a(. ol 
vaporization at the pressure under which evapora-tion oc.(mu*s. 

BOILERS 

Types and Features. — Boilers may be classed as horizontal (Ihaiu^, lo(a>- 
motive) or vertical (Wickes, Maiming); fire-tube (horizontaJ-tubula-r, Manning, 
locomotive) or water-tube (Babcock & Wilcox, Wickes, Stirling, iI(‘iiH‘); exter- 



nally-fired (horizontal-tubular, Babcock Wilcox) or internally-fired (loco- 
motive, many marine). Internally-fired boilers (oxccqit some vertical typi^s) 
are not commonly used in stationary practice. Large plants employ nioslly 
the water-tube (approximately) horizontal form: Babcock tVe Wilcox, Heine (d,e. 
Smaller plants often use horizontal tubular or vertical boilcu-s ((he latlnr somt‘- 
times internally fired) . 

Vertical boilers generally save floor space, but not if viny large uni(H nriuionlem- 
plated. Many such boilers have poor gas circulation and coiiseciuentJy are iiKdlicien ( , 
Water-tube boilers may be shipped ‘"knocked dowu.'^ Thoy usuaily conlain 1 (»sk 
water, relatively, than fire- tube boilers and hence are safer as well as raponsivt' more 
quickly to changes in load. Having no parts of large diauHiter, (hey arc (he only 
boilers well adapted to high steam pressures. Highest rates of (ivaporadon are roalizial 
on water-tube boilers. 

Seams exposed to the fire are objoetiouabic in all typos, 'fihe method of staying 
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Fig. 9. — Wickes boiler. 


fiat surfaces should be one that will give warning of impending failure. Good {dreula- 
tion of water and gases is important. Water should be introduced at a cold point, 
high up. Gases should be repeatedly conducted across heating surfaces and gas 
passage areas should gradually contract from furnace to stack. Almost any type of 
boiler may be so proportioned as to operate at good evaporative efficiency. The 
Massachusetts Boiler Law and the A. S. M. E. Code are good guides for boiler 
construction. 

Horizontal Tubular Boiler.— This is a cylindrical shell with longitudinal 
tubes of small diameter through which the gases pass forward after having moved 
under the shell rearward. A brick setting and a cast-iron front are required. 

The uptake may be taken from either the front or rear of the casting, giving 
the '^extension” or “flush” front construction. The former saves floor space. 
Space should be left behind boilers for access to blowoff cocks, and space also left 
(preferably in front) for removal of tubes and their replacement. 

The thickness t (inches) of shell for a working pressure of p (pounds per square 
inch) is given by t = aDp -r 2T, where T = tensile strength of plate, pounds per 
square inch; D = shell diameter, inches; a = factor of safety divided by efficiency 
of longitudinal-riveted joint. Thicknesses are rarely below % in. for small boilers or 
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Standaed FiEE-Tin^K Boilers — National Association o|:', TuBm^AR Boilee 
Manufacturers (Abridged) 
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.J=) 

*3 1 

X) 
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o 



O 

X} 

(U 

<u 

dj 

a 

Cj 

3 

fcO 

a 

(U 

CD 

XI 

3 

h 

Number 

tubes 

Total bea 
surface, sq 
feet 

Number 

tubes 

Total bea 
surfa ce, sq 
feet 

Thickness 

inches 

Thickness 

inches 

Grate: 
depth, in 

100 lb. working pres- 

70 

54 

10 

44 

700 

30 

754 

Mo 

Uo 

54 X 54 

sure: clouble-rlvoted 

90 

00 

18 

54 

1,079 

44 

1,018 

? 1 0 

Pi« ' 

00 X 00 

longitudinal joints. 

no 

00 

18 

CG 

1,290 

54 

1,225 

mu 

Ko 

00 X 00 


150 

72 

18 

80 

1,015 

70 

1,540 


H 

72 X 00 

125 lb. working pres- 

90 

00 

18 

54 

1,079 

44 

1,018 

■ 

Kfi 

00 X 00 

sure*. tnple-r i v o t c d 

110 

GO 

18 

60 

1,290 

54 

1,225 

^^'3 2 ! 

Ko 

1 00 X 00 

longitudinal joints. 

150 

72 

18 

80 

1,045 

70 

i 1,540 

Ko ' 


72 X 00 


180 

78 

18 

110 

2,059 

88 

1 1,904 

H 


78 X 00 

150 lb. working pres- 

90 

00 

18 

54 

1,079 ' 

44 

1,018 

1^32 

1 Pi 

00 X 00 

sure: q ua drupl c- 

110 

00 

18 

00 1 

1,290 

54 

1,225 



00 X 00 

I’iveted longitudinal 

150 

72 

IS 

80 

1,045 

70 

1,546 


, M « 

72 X 00 

joints. 

180 

78 

18 

no 

2,050 

88 

1,904 

1 

^K2 

1 

78 X 00 


Notb: Ihe rated hor.sopovvor in tli(5 above in baaod on an allowance of 10 to 12 aq. ft. of total licatin/j; 
surface per horsepower, TIk^ ^rato area should bo varied to suit the particular coal iisecl. 


Vi in. for shell diameters of 72 in. or more. Thicknesses exceeding in. arc un- 
common. Efficiencies of double-strap double-riveted butt joints may be as high as 
80 per cent. Girth joints may be lap riveted and high efficiency is not necessary. 
The usual value of the factor of safety is 5. 

Heads are made J-g in. thicker than shells. The expanded-in tubes help to stiffen 
them. Additional support is provided by through braces (rods) running from head 
to head. Unsupported areas above ’or below the tubes must bo further braced. 
Diagonal stays are preferred because they interfere least with accessibility for internal 
inspection. Usually live such stays are used at each end, above the tubes, running 
from head to shell. The allowalile stress per square inch (pressure X area supported 
X length of stay 4-, distance from head to attachment to shell) varies from 0,000 to 
8,000 lb. according to material and size. The maximum pitch at the head vtiries 
from 53'^ to 7 in., dcxu’casing as the pressure increases jind increasing with the thickness 
of head plate. 

Tubes are 3 in. diameter (rarely less) for hard coal, 3 in. or more for s{)ft coal. 
Small tubes increase the heating surface and capacity but arc hard to keej) (‘.lean. 
Lap-welded soft steel is generally used for tubes. Charcoal iron and oj)en-hearth 
seamless stool are also available. Tubes are seldom over GO diameters long: long tuluss 
deflect and leak at the ends. They should be kept about 3 in. away from the (Klg(‘. of 
the tube sheet. Tube pitch may be about one and two-fifths times diameter, decreasing 
somewhat if the water is exceptionally good. Tube groups are often divided at the 
middle by a wide vertical gap to increase accessibility for cleaning and to improve 
water circulation. For similar reasons, the horizontal pitch may be K to 1 in. greater 
than the vertical pitch. Tubes must not be carried too high in the shell, else steam 
room wiU be sacrificed and the boiler may throw moisture. A manhole (not less than 
11 by 15 in.) should be provided in one head above the tubes and a handhole in each 
head below them. If one of the latter is a manhole, cleaning will be made easier. 


Vo 


Double-riveted Butt Joints 



Abridged from Mauks’ Handbook. Based on tensile strength of 55,0001b, for plates and straps and a shearing strength of 42,000 lb. (^single shear) or 
78,000 lb. (double shear) for rivets. 
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A diagonal stay or two will then be necessary and the heating surface will be reduced. 
The aggregate cross-sectional tube area should be one-ninth to one-tenth the grate 
area for hard coal and one-sixth to one-seventh for soft coal. With horizontal and 
vertical pitches equal to p in., the number of tubes per square foot of tubed head area 
is 144 “4- The distance from the center line of the boiler to the center of the top 
row of tubes may vary from QH to lOJ-i in. for shell diameters ranging from 48 to 72 
in. The following pitches are typical: 

Tube diameter, inches 3 3K ^ 

Horizontal pitch, inches 4J'^ to 4}'2 5 to 5}^ 6 

Vertical pitch, inches 4 4K ^ 

The maximum practicable number of tubes is given by Parsons, as below: 

Tube thicknesses for pressures 

up to 175 lb. range from No. 13 for 
Shell Maximum number of tubes under 2)4 in. to No. 1) for 

diameter, - - _ 5 (B.w.g.). 

inches Diameter inches: 3 3^$ 4 Water-tube Boilers.-The Bab- 

_ . ^ Wilcox stationary boiler is 

00 84 62 48 i^sually built of 4-in. tubes expand- 

66 104 86 64 vertical or slightly inclined 

72 126 98 78 headers which communicate with 

78 160 124 100 overhead drums and a small trans- 

I verse mud drum in the rear. Over- 
head drums are most commonly 
longitudinal, 24 to 42 in. diameter. The tubes incline downward from front to 
rear. If inclined headers are used, the header plane is at right angles with the 
tubes. For low pressures, headers may be of cast iron. Steel forgings are used 
for pressures above 160 Ib. In the headers, opposite each tube end, is a hand- 
hole with inside plate and ball-head bolt. The handliole joint is either ground 
or provided with a thin gasket. The gases strike the tube banks transversely 
and usually cross them three times (three pass boiler). Heat extraction is apt 
to be most thorough when the tube bank is high rather than wide. This means 
high efficiency, a narrow boiler and low first cost of installation: but may give 
an insufficiently wide grate for some coals. 

The Heine boiler has the gas circulation mainly parallel with tlm Lul)es, and has 
flat staybolted pressure surfaces forming headers or water boxes into one side of which 
the tubes are expanded. A particularly vigorous water circulation probably results 
from the use of these water boxes. A handhole is placed opposite each tube end. 

Tube Thicknesses (B.w.g.) for Water-tube Boilers 
Diameter, inches Under 3 Under 4 Under 5 5 


For 165 lb. pressure 12 11 30 9 ] A. S. M. E. 

For 235 lb, pressure 11 10 9 8 I Code 

For 285 lb. pressure 10 9 8 . . ' 

For 400 lb. pressure, .• 9 8 7 for 4 in. 

For 210 lb. pressure .. 10 for 4 in. ..\ Bab cock & 

For 260 lb. pressure . . 9 for 4 in. . . / Wilcox Practice 


Note: All connecting tubes (headers to drums) are No. 9 in Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers. 
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The Stirling bo ilcr lins four transverse drumSj one a bottom mud drum^ with bent 
tubes expanded directly into the riveted sheet metal drums. 

All of these boilers lend themselves to flexibility of arrangement. The length of 
tubes, numbers in a row (horizontally and vertically), etc,, may be varied to suit 
economical or other conditions. Boilers of this type are generally supported inde- 
pendently of brickwork. Standard methods of cleaning have been developed, but 
a large number of joints must be made after Babcock & Wilcox or Heine boilers 
have been completely opened for cleaning. 

Boiler Steels are open-hearth. Mange or l}oiler steel, for general use, should 
have T.S. == 55,000 to 65,000 lb. and a yield point half this, with 25 per cent 
elongation in 8 in. Firebox steel, for parts exposed to fire; T.S. 52,000 to 63,000 
lb., yield point half T.S.y elongation 26 per cent in 8 in. Extra soft steel for 
rivets, T.S. 45,000 to 55,000 lb., yield point one-half T.S., elongation 28 per cent. 
Steel for stays and staybolts, T.S. under 62,000, yield point one-half T.S., 
elongation 28 per cent. 

Grates. — Stationary grates may have longitudinal (common bar) or round 
(sawdust) openings, or may in plan have singly diagonal (Tuppor) or doubly- 
diagonal (herringbone) apertures. All are cast iron, with metal 3 to 4 in. deep 
at center and % in. wide at top. Lengths of bar should not exceed 3 ft. The 
width of air space varies from in. for hard coal screenings to 1 in. for bitu- 
minous lump. The percentage of air space to total area may be as much as 
70 with soft coal. Diagonal openings discourage warping but make slicing 
difficult. Grates should pitch slightly to the rear. Depths of 6 ft. are the maxi- 
mum for convenience in hand-firing, but grates 10 ft. deep are sometimes used. 

Shaking grates permit of cleaning the fire while the doors are closed. The 
grate should be subdivided so that a portion only need be operated at one time. 
Both shaking and dumping should be provided for. 

Boiler Settings. — A good setting should be airtight and remain so: the repair 
cost should be moderate. These aims depend mainly on good workmanship, 
especially on firebrick arches. Independent support of the boiler proper from a 
structural framework is preferable to the common method of using the brickwork 
to carry the (horizontal tubular) boiler. In this method, lugs are riveted to the 
boiler shell. The front lugs rest on plates embedded in the setting walls, while 
the rear lugs rest on rollers which lie on plates built in the walls; but the walls 
at this point are built around to clear the lugs. A newly built or repaired setting 
should be dried slowly and thoroughly before use. A complete lining of firebrick 
is best. Every fifth firebrick course should be made of headers. These bricks 
should be kept dry until used, then laid in thin fireclay. Very hard firebrick 
should be avoided. The best are said to be those made from Pennsylvania clay. 

The ^‘back end’’ of a horizontal tubular boiler i^space between rear tube sheet and 
inside of rear wall) should be 16 to 24 in., carefully arched over, with a support making 
a tight joint at the head. With the orthodox type of setting (boiler carried on walls) 
sound construction requires two '13-in. walls with a 2-in. air space between them. 
When boilers are set in a battery the 28-in. wall thus formed may serve for two ad- 
joining boilers. Bide walls arc tied together by bottom and top rods passing through 
vertical buckstaves. 

Steel casings around the entire brickwork have been found so to reduce air-infiltra- 
tion and radiation as to increase efficiency from 2 to 10 per cent. 

Grates should be 24 in. above the floor with horizontal tubular boilers, the shell 
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should be at least 28 in. from the gr^ito: much more than this if soft coal is used. Tlu^ 
bridge wall should come within 12 in. of the shell. The ashpit should be watertight, 
and 1 in. below the firing-floor level, if ashes arc removed by hand. Such boilers 
should be supported so as to pitch slightly down toward the rear. Pave the com- 
bustion chamber behind the bridge wall. Return of the gases rearward over the t,op 
of the boiler is unjustifiable : cover the top with brick or asbe>st,os. Keep t he sifle walls 
far enough apart for a suitably wide grate. Provide a large cleanout door through the 
setting wall at the rear. 

Waste-heat Boilers. — These include boilers using waste gases from bcehiv(‘. 
coke ovens, metallurgical furnaces, brick and cement kilns, etc. They are 
rarely worth installing unless the average temperature of the gases is 1 ,200°F. or 
more. If it is 2,500°F., the boilers may be of standard proportions^, excepting 
for the grate and furnace. With lower temperature, more heating surface must 
be used per horsepower than is normal, and the gas velocities must be increased. 
This last requirement implies high (usually mechanical) draft. The draft at the 
primary furnace must not be impaired. The evaporation per square foot of 
heating surface may fall to 2 ib. or so. The efficiency may exceed that of a 
boiler burning primary fuel, as there arc no combustion losses to be considered. 
Dust and tar deposits may give trouble, and cleanout doors should be provided 
liberally. Settling chambers are often necessary. Gases containing sulphur 
are corrosive in the presence of moisture. Auxiliary grates, burning primary fuel, 
are sometimes used to steady conditions. If W lb. of gas are a vailable ])er hour 
at r°P., and if the amount of heating surface is sufficient to reduce the gas 
temperature to fF., the horsepower derived is lF(T — 0«"^ 33,479, where s^mean 
specific heat of gases. 

Average Working Temperatures oe Waste Gases 
(BaJ)C(>ck & Wilcox) 

T ]•] M IM-: u A 'n 1 uio F a 1 1 u e n " 


PllOCEHH iriOlT 

Brickkilns 2,000-2,300 

Zinc furnaces 2 , 000-2 , 300 

Copper matte revcrbcratorics 2 , 000-2 , 200 

Beehive coke ovens 1 , 800-2 , 000 

Cement kilns 1 , 200- 1 , 000 

Ni ckel refining furnaces 1 , 500-1 , 7 50 

Open-hearth steel furnaces 1 , 100-1 ,400 


Sizes and Proportions. — Tlie heating surface (HS) of a boiler is that portion of 
the metal surface one side of which is in contact with hot gas and having water or 
steam on the other side. It is measured ‘on the fire side. For n tubes, d in. diameter 
and I ft. long, the tube IIS is irdln 12 sq. ft. Horizontal tubular boilers contain 
additional IIS in the shell (about % irDl -r 12 and heads (about 7r/288 {%D^ — ituP), 
where D = shell diameter, in. From 8 to 12 sq. ft. of IIS may be allowed per rated 
horsepower. A boiler horsepower is the equivalent of the evaporation of 34J'2 lb. of 
water per hour at atmospheric pressure from a feed temperature of 212°F., or 34.5 X 
970.4 = 33,479 B.t.ii. per hour. At 10 sq. ft. IIS per horsepower, the rate of trans- 
mission is 3,347.9 B.t.u. per square foot per hour. The rate of evaporation, Rn, is the 
weight of water evaporated per square foot of IIS per hour. At normal output, it is 
ebtween 3 and Much higher values are possible if the grate area and draft are 
adequate. 
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If // ^ B.t.ii. ill I lb. of aieaiu (wot, dry or superhtiattulj liuiviiifi; ilu* b(»i!or, h 
B.tu. in 1 lb. of waior ontoring the boiler, then the heai. iniparliul (o (‘aeh ponuil ‘>t‘ 
Ht(*{ini is If - h and ihi) factor of iwaporation is F - (II - h) :■ 1)70.4. 'rin^ niti' <4 
evaporation at normal output is ;ha47.1) (II - h). If \V - pounds of \va 0 ‘r t‘V.np<M »- 
ated ])er hour, the horsepower is \V(II — h) Jld,471) - l)70.'l/'’H d;>,171). B t 

pounds of eoal bunual per liour, \V C -= actual evaiioraJ-ion p<ir i)ound of emd :in*l 
}r]Y 4 . c ^ equivalent evaporation per pound of coal. If F lu'af. value of coal 
(Ibt.u. p(U’ pouiul) the boihu' (^Ihuoncy is II (II — fi) Fli 1)70.4/' II ( />. 

The rate of combustion is the wiuglit of coal burned per s(|uar(^ fool of grale per lauir. 
It may be expressed by Rc = m\/d, wliere d ^ draft. IndaviMui ashpit and fnruact*, in 
inches of water, and in = 17 to 02 for anibrucite (iaen'asiag with the si/.iO, SO and t»0 
for bituminous run-of-mine and slack, and 50 for run-of-inine siaui-bitundnous coab 

R, _ I IF 


If a 


grate area in square feet, (■ — f//ib. Also Rc 


ir : (/ 


,X 


III gencrab 


the design ratio It - IIF (1 is high for high rahss of (snubustion of a coal of a given 
heat value or for good coals at a given rate of combustion. Vahuss approaching SO 
give maximum efliciency but imply a, costly boiha-. Valm‘s as low as MO may advan - 
tageously be employed if the load nuc4.iial.es griudly. As a rough appr(»ximat iun, 
W ^ a ().()007/i. 


lIuAT Bai.ancio isr Bomiou OjM'Ut.vrioN ( Luckh ) 


Distribution of heat of coal, pea* <ieiit 


1. Vaporization of moisture in and 

2. Radiation, etc 

3. Unburned gases 

4. Fuel in ash and from stack 

f). Total furnace loss 

(>. Sensible heat of stack gasiss . . . . 
7. Radiation, etc 

8. Total surface loss 

0. Total loss 

10. Ilcat to sUuim 


(1) 


0.21 
4 . 12 
0.42 
5 . 50 

10 . 2 s 

10. 7M 
4. 12 

14. H5 


25. IM 
74. S7 

100.00 


( 2 ) 


0,20 
I .OS 
2. 17 
IS. II 

22 52 

15.10 

1.00 

17 . IS 


MO. 70 
00. MO 

too. 00 




5 00 
M 50 
1 00 
to no 

25.50 

14 00 
M 50 

17.50 

4M,00 
57, Ot) 

100,00 


III the ai)ove table, item (10) gives the boiler ejlieicncy. Tho furnace clficienvy is 
100 — 10 . 2 s = 80.72 per cent for the first case. The corresponding surface cjjicit ricp 
is (80.72 - 14.85) 0.8072 - ().8M4. TJieu Em X ^ Fa or 0.8M4 X 0,8072 < 

0.7487. 

Variation in EJSiciency with Load.- ^Tn a given boiler with a giviui fuel, u 
stniight-lino law expresses witliiu limits the ridation between tlie heat impartml 
to steam and the heat actually developed in the fiirnaeo (heat of eomlnistion of 
the eoal, less the fanuuuj losses). It follows that Ih doeroases as output 5^mr(‘^sl^s. 
If iiV, as is usual, increases somowliat for iiicroaBos of load below nornuili anti 
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isrwiird roiiiiiiiiR constant for a reasonable increase of load, then Eb will show 
^ characteristic illustrated, which is about normal. 





Kate oi HcatGt'eneratiOD Available toJ- Absorption per Hcnirper Sq.Ft.Heatiog Surfaee = sX! 
Fia. 13. — Heat absorption by boilers. {After Lucke,) 



Fm. 14 .— Boiler efficiency-capacity diagram. (^Courtesy Bahcock & Wilcox.) 


Boiler Losses. — In the preceding table, page 14, item (4) for cases (2) and (3) 
is abnormally high. These losses are easily controlled. The largest and least 
controllable loss is that due to the sensible heat of the stack gases. J£ A - 


.TempeiatureofEscapmgGases-Deg.Fahc. _ ^ I.o«m r..T.U. per Poi.n(l of Q.ibon Burned' 
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Per Cent CO 2 in Flue Gas 

Fig. 15. — Heat loss by imperfoct combustion. {CoarLcsy Babcock & Wilcox.) 



‘Heat carried away by Chimney Gases-In B.t.u. per pound of Carbon burned'® 
Fig, 1C. — Hoat lost in stack gases. {Courlesy Babcock cfc Wilcox.) 
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weight of air per pound of coal; Tg = tGni])oratiirc of gases leaving boiler; 
Ts == temperature of steam in boiler, = temperature of air and coal supplied, 
the. amount of this loss, per pound of coal, is (nearly) 0.24 {A + 1) {Tg — Ti) 
B.t.u. Of this amount, 0.24 (A + 1) (Tg — is an umuxofimry loss. It is 
reduced by keeping Tg low: 'f.c., by using ample IIS or an economizer; and by 
decreasing A. close to the ideal value, which for pure-carbon fuel is 1 1 .(> lb. I'oo 
close an approach to this value leads to oilier losses, due to the formation of (U) 

With minimum air supply, the i)crccntagc of CO>> in the fine gases (ih(^ amount of 
which is constant) is a maximum. lienee, the significance of VA)>i dei-ermination as an 
index of boiler efficiency: 16 per cent by volume represents nanarkably good opcu’ntion. 
The sum of CO 2 , CO and 0 in the gases will almost invariably exceed JO p(u- cent. 
Air supply so restricted or so badly distributed as to lead to the pre^semu^ of evim 
small percentages of CO is highly wasteful: even 0.5 per cent ina,y imply a 5 ])('r (umi 
loss of fuel. 

Boiler Feed Waters. — Impurities in boiler waters not only I’lMliice eflicueiu^y 
and capacity, but also impair quickness of Response to demands for stcjun, 
increase the rate of deterioration of the boiler, and may produce dangerous 
conditions. The removal of deposits from a boiler nearly alw<‘iys involves 
considerable hard labor. Their prevention should be tlu^ aim in view. The 
unintelligent use of proprietary compounds is to be avoided. Soim^ of tlunn 
contain, besides reagents based on the water analysis, organics compounds which 
may loosen large masses of scale. 

A water carrying 7 gr. of solids per gallon is generally considered fairly good, I bougli 
much inferior waters must often be used, cspeciahy in ihe Houth a.nd W(‘s(.. Mv(mi 
such a water will deliver 9 lb. of solids per day to a, lOO-lij). I)()il(U', These solids ar(^ 
generally more soluble in cold than in hot water. Hence, iW'.y ar(^ (h^posilc'd in tlu^ 
boiler, causing mud or scale. Since carbonates precipitate? a,t 212" a,nd snlphat(?s at 
about 300", external heating of the feed water before it ciders the boiler is suflieuent lo 
remove these common impurities. External ch(?mical treaiimmt is more commonly 
employed. The most successful treatment for waters cont,a.iuing bolh sulphates and 
bicarbonafccs (or carbonic acid) is that in which lime water and soila (hydrate or 
carbonate) arc used together. Enough soda is used to br(*ak down the sulphat(?s of 
lime and magnesia. Lime is added to absorb any remaining carbonic acid. The 
table on page IS represents the practice of the L. M. Booth (' 0 . 

STEAJVl ENGINES 

Classification. — Vertical engines are uncommon, though economical in door 
space and (the type being otherwise fixed) likely to ho more durable. Tho 
standard mill engine is horizontal, with releasing (Oorliss) valve gear, whicE 
limits its speed to about 100 r.p.m. The double wristplatc engine of this typo 
is apt to be the more economical. Smaller engines may be ‘'high-speed'' (up to 
300 r.p.m.) and should be of the four-valve or automatic cutoff type. Variablo 
speed engines are occasionally used. A link gear is preferable to a tlirottle- 
governed engine in such cases. Piston speeds are rarely a],)ovo 800 ft. ])er 
minute in any type. High-speed engines have strokes about equal to diameter: 
slow-speed engines may have strokes two or three times as great. Large engines 
should have “heavy-duty" (Tangye) frames, resting on the foundation for their 
entire length. Condensing engines should be used where economy is important 
if a water supply is available. The compound engine uses considerably less 
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steaxu than the simple type: triple and quadruple (Higiiujs sleeild Im- 
corusidcred. 

Bupcrhcated aieam will load to economy iu a simple (mgim; e((mil In Ihnl oPiaim'd 
witli saturated steam iu a compound. The (mgiue and {>iping musl Pe esperi.ally 
designed for the aiiporhoat tised. 

Diaonohib and ThkvVtmknt ov Fkkd Watku iMiMinn’i j:s‘ 

Symptom (tau.s(^ j IPanedv 


Hlow down rr<‘<{u<'Mny. hae arl- 
tliiig tank, and eoagtdani 

(alum or iron aPim ). 

Idow down. If nmlaiiMMl in 
watiu’, l.riaii willi Parium rarltun ■ 
a((‘. If inlvoduceil as a feuinn* 
of eiiemicai Inailment, ehatiye 
triad nuMd. 

(tirPonaP^ of soda. 

ldll>e,r with eongulaid.. If fimu 
gnaiHO, use carPonate nf .>,uda. 
lOmploy mineral cylinder oil.M, 
i'l.Kclude or liPmade idr. Ileal 
feed. Add eaustie tioda nr: lari. 
e<l linn*. IHd. iiine. plaice m 
PoiliT. 

( Iarl)ona(e of Htala, 

Zinc jihdes. 

Mud, sediment Suspendeil inatUa* Blew down. Settling tanks, PI 

1 tration. 

_ i 

Scale SoluPle Hidts Blowdown. 

BicarPomitesof linu', mag- Ileatd'eed to2lU’anil Idler. I .c 
nesiuni, (de. linn* or linn* and aoda or Pai nim 

carPomde. 

SulidiaU* of linn^ idve sleam feecl water pealing 

Soda or Parititn earPtmale, 

t An inU^rnHUuK appliradou of maHH ani.ioa ia tht^ wih) of Umi jaxaillcii aililicial m \%5ni » 

A porftad y.oolita would ho NayO. Ala()ii(Hi( ))'i,nU2(). When a waU-r jMUiinifuaii joukuc-.iuui 
and aalrinm HulphatoM or bieurhountcH in nafiHcd tlirougli a IxmI t)f die mxliinn m Uh* ^indUc m 

repPniod by tliu cabntmi or inaKUcHtum and Ho<litun Hulplia(.<' (»r earlxmale im Irll in I be ^vaO-r. Thcr..^ 
Halts do not form seaba To rsKouorat^^ the /.(‘oliU^n a Ml.rour; iiotulion of romaxm mb ix picruxl fbc brd, 
roformluK th« mxlium mdUo and maannHpim and raldum rblornleH, Hut licranur «d the ixuxUPourt 
KovorniiiR: cupulibrium, tlm flodbnn ?!oulil.n raanot prianpilatn jdl of Ux» calrunn and umanrdum » 
from solution, nor (uui all of ibn raltuum and maKncHium bo oxpollod from I bo y,c‘ob 1 cH by the audium 
(ddorido. Tho nuiotimw indiraU'd form basis of tln^ “ pormul '* rejinito,” 'MxtuMimn *' sittd 
" <looalHO ” pronoHHOH of foorbwalxa' insilmonf;. lOarrou, 


Priming or foaming. . . Organic matter eausing a 
scum to gather on tln‘ 
surface of tlie watiu’ 
(larPonate of soda 


(k)iTOsion . 


Acids in water or formed 
from iugrediiMds iu water 
(as from salt, watiw) 
Organic maltin' 


Air in feed water 


(dldoridi^ and sulpliate of 
magn(‘sium | 

KPadro lysis I 
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Where low-pressure steam can be used for heating and process work, a simple 
engine may preferably be run non-condensing and even at considerable back pressure: 
or a specially designed compound employed and steam taken from the receiver between, 
the cylinders. The llnifio w engine with a single cylinder gives economies (condensing) 
equal to that of the best ordinary compounds. 

While the steam turbine has largely displaced the engine, the latter has still a 
distinct field. It is to be preferred where speed variation is necessary, where starting 
conditions arc severe and for low-pressure operation of small units using saturated 
steam, wliother condensing or non-condensing. 


Size. — For simple engines, 
Lhp. 


fPmAS 

33,000 


fV^uALN 

33,000 


= f'PmK 




/I + log,7^\ ^ 
\ If ) 


V 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


In the above, 

Lhp. = indicated horsepower to be ex- 
pected from the engine, 

A = average effective area of the 
piston, square inches, 

L = stroke of piston, feet, 


N = revolutions per minute (r.p.m.) 
S = 2LN == piston speed, feet per 
minute, 

K - A.LiV/1 6,500 - ^>S/33,000, a 
constant for a given engine. 


In an ordinary double acting engine, A is the cross-sectional area of the cylinder 
viinus half the cross-sectional area of the piston rod. When a tail rod is used, 
the deduction is the whole cross-scctional area of the rod. 

F == pressure at tlirottle, pounds per square inch, absolute, 
p = pressure in exhaust pipe, pounds per square inch, absolute, 

R = ratio of expansion = volume of steam when piston is at outer end of stroke 
volume of steam at point of cutoff. 

and / is the socalled diagram factor, values of which are given below. 

Pressures and Expansion Ratios [for Equation (2)]. — In ordinary practice, 
P ranges from 75 to 250. Common values for simple engines are from 95 to 115. 
For non-condensing engines exhausting to the atmosphere at sea level, p is 
between 15 and 17. For condensing engines, p is between 1 and 2^. The 
value 2 should be used in design (Ennis, “Vapors for Heat Engines,'^ 1912, 
p. 38). If the exhaust steam from an engine is used for heating buildings or in 
manufacturing processes, p may have any value from 15 upward. 

The value of R is commonly around 4 in simple engines. It should increase 
as F increases and as p decreases, being usually between 3 and 5. It should 
be higher in jacketed than in imjacketed engines. The efficiency of the engine 
depends largely on the value chosen for E. High values of R will be adopted for 
an engine to be used where fuel is costly or the load steady. The overload 
capacity is similarly influenced: low values of R lead to high mean effective 
pressures — and hence to large output from a cylinder of given size — but also to 
low overload capacities. In general European practice cut-off is fixed so as to 
give pM = 1.2 + 0,2P. 

Values of f: 


Independent cut-off, cylinder jacketed 0.90 

Single valve, automatic cut-off, cylinder jacketed 0.86 to 0.88 

Single valve, automatic out-off, without jacket 0.77 to 0,82 

Unjacketed throttling engines of small size and high speed 0.58 to 0,77 
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steam rate of the actual engine in average good practice may be obtained by 
dividing the appropriate tabular value by the appropriate one of the following 
factors: with high superheat, the factor is about O.G. 


Saturated steam 



Condons- 

Non- 


ing 

condensing 

Simple 

0.4 

0.0 

Compound 

0.5 

0.05 

Triple 

' 0.6 



(From Maukh’ Mechanical Enyinvera' Ilandhook) 


Steam Initially Dry. Back Pressure, 2 Lu. Aus. 


Ratio 

Absolute steam pressure, pounds per square inch 






of 

expansion 

70 

100 

130 

160 

215 






1 

' Steam consumption, pounds per indicated horsepower per hour 

5 

13.8 

13.2 

12.8 

12.5 


7 

12.0 

12.1 

11.8 

IJ.O 

11.3 

10 

] 1 . S 

11.2 

10,9 

10.7 

10.4 

' L5 

n.2 

10.5 

10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

20 

10.1) 

10.2 

9.7 

9.5 

9.1 

25 

1 10.8 

10.0 

9.55 

9.3 

8.9 

ao 

10.5 

9.8 

9.4 

9.1 

8.7 

40 


.... 

9.3 

9.0 

8.5 

50 




8.9 

8.4 


Steam Initialt.y Dry. Back Pressure, 16 Lb. Abs. 


2 

26.4 

23.2 

21.2 

20.0 

18.5 

3 

23.8 

20.4 

19.0 

17.7 

16.6 

4 

23.0 

19.4 

17.5 

16.4 

15.3 

5 


19.0 

16.8 

15.7 

14.5 

6 



16.6 

15.3 

14.0 

7 


.... 


15.2 

13.7 

• 10 



— 


13.5 


(From Marks’ Mechanical Engineers^ Handbook) 
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(inUJICAJj KNaiNEERlNa 


Size of Compound Engines. — For two f\ylind(n-s dcvolopiiig i\w powc-r, 
the r(5e,t;iver ]>r(‘ssur(^ /^)(])()mids jwr Hcpi!ir(‘ inch, nbsolut-cO is giv('n by log. l\i 

‘ij(log„/i' — _ j) log\(h' R), R b(‘ing Uui innxinuiin vohmn' ol* sb'nin 

in ih(^ U)W“])rt‘.ssur(^ (‘.ylimUu’ divided by volume of sU^iuu {i(.euL-o{{’ in high-pn'ssurt' 
(‘yliuder. If jF, ilie (jorrespoiuling olTtudive piston n.r<‘iis iiml (■ h*Rn < 

P — -‘U -v- Ak, Ui(^ menu efbudivo pressures are 

- (/> - A^) (1 + log., (n - V 
J\nn - Puu X r; 

and tiu' horsepower of tlu^ whole engiiu) is 

A I 

Discussion of Factors.- -The value of (J is usuaJly from 3 io 4 in non-con- 
(leusiug and from 4' to 5 in (U)ndensing migiin^s. It should vary dinsd-Iy wit h h\ 
If it is jnad<^ t<K> gnnit, the engine will, though probid)ly (a^onomit^al of steam, 
be costly to l)\nld and delicient in overload capacity; for tlu‘ nuixiinum j)OW(‘r ot 
the eiigitn^, working as a compound, is obtained when A* -■ f-, tlu^ low-piH*s.su rt^ 
cylinder receiving steam at full boiler [)r(‘,ssur(i, and the high-i)n‘ssur(^ doing m> 
work, In usual i)nic,ti(a^, the i()W-])r(^ss\ire (‘ylin<ler is not built l.o withstand 
full boihn* pn'.ssiUH^, Init. only a lowin' pn^ssuri^ P\, which is nadizi'tl (*ither by 
raising the retauviM* pri^ssuri', to 7b or (in uuusiuil (mun’gmicies) by l•llmli^g (In* 
two (‘ylinders as two sim])l(‘- (mgines betw(MU) pn'ssun'. limits P and p aiid/b 
and 7 >, respisdividy. 

P will range* frorn I 15 to 2(15, pr(4(‘ra,bly not uud(*r 155 for condensing (‘iigines. 
Values of nou-(u>nd('nsiug, a.re from 15 to 17; e,oud(*nsing, 1 oi' 2, InU preferably 
1, Half tlu^ tabula, bul valui^s of A* ina,y be used for compound non"'Conil(‘nsing 
(‘Ugines, The ust^ of jaekid.s warrants high values for IL High values an* iudi" 
cated wlum fu(*l is <*,os(Jy or t,lu* ioa.d is stiuidy. 

Values of / tt\ay Ik^ taken a,s those*, given for simpler (mgiiu'swith tin* \ l\ 
rallo of ex])ansion. 

Brake Horsepower. Tlie power lost in friction, f.lip., may lx* ri‘garded as 

(‘ousl.tinl. so Huit tin* brake liors(*pow(n', b.hp., is i.hp, • f.h]). at all loads. 

The m(udm,ni(!al (drnamicy at full load is 

l\[ ]).h])./i.hp. (i.h)). r,hp.)/i.hp. 

i.hfi, being talam at full load. As tlui load increases, tln^ mechanical efficiency 
sUnulily increases. At Hu*. Q ])roportion of full ra,t(*d loa.d, it is 

Ml - {Q d' M: - i]/Q 
hi a doubl(Hic,ting siugliH'.yliiuier engiiui 

F v^nAFM/Fi 

wlmv. F - tract! v(^ or hauling forces exiirbul, in pounds, a,vernge net 

piston iwesHunj (the mean effecUvi^ pr(‘ssur(^, in (*xpansiv(*! engiu(*s), pounds pi*r 
H(ttiar<^ inch, A — piston ariia, sipuire iiudu^s, F piston, spixxl, f{x*t per minute, 
A/ m(u‘,hanic,al (dlicdi'.ncy, and H\ •- sp(‘.(xl (4 part a,t. which Hu* tractive forci* 
is applied the pm’iplieral si>e(*d of loeoinotivi^ drivers or of hoisting t*ngine 
druiti feet ])er inimiU*,. 

Steam-engine Economy. TIh^ stixun raJ.e of an. engine (h^xaulH primarily 
oti tlui itiitial pressure n.ud superluaii, baidc ])r(wure a,nd ratio of exjiuusiom 
Th (5 following tabh'S refor to p(u*rect engim^s (liaulcine cycle)* Tin* probalde 
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STEA.M SUPEHIIEATED 150°F. BaCK PeESSURE, 2 Lb. AbS. 


Ratio 

of 

expansion 

Absolute steam pressure, pounds per square inch 

70 

100 

130 

160 

215 

Steam consumption, pounds per indicated horsepower per hour 

1 

5 I 

12.0 

11.5 

11.3 

11.0 


7 

11.2 

10.6 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8 

10 

10.5 

10.0 

9,6 

9.4 

9.1 

15 

10.1 

9.4 

9.0 

8.8 

8.5 

20 

10.0 

9.1 

, 8.7 

8.4 

8.1 

25 

9.9 

9.1 

8.6 

8.3 

7.9 

30 

9.8 

9.0 

8.5 

8.2 

7.9 

40 



8.5 

8.1 

7.8 


(Prom Marks' Mechanical Engineers' Handbook) 


Steam Superheated 150°F. Back Pressure, 16 Lb. Abs. 


Ratio 

of 

expansion 

Absolute steam pressure, pounds per square inch 

70 

100 j 

130 

160 

215 

Steam consumption, pounds per indicated horsepower per hour 

2 

i 22.9 

19.7 

18.1 

17.1 

16.5 

3 

1 20.8 

17.6 

16.1 

15.1 

14.6 

4 


17.0 

15.1 

14.2 

13.4 

5 



15.0 

13.8 

12.6 

6 

.... 



13.7 

12.3 

7 

.... 




12.1 


(From Marks’ Mechanical Engineers' Handbook) 


Typical Steam Rates (Lb. per I.Hp.-Hr.) with Various Valves 


Type op Engine 

Single 

Valve 

Double 

Valve 

Four 

Valve 

Releasin 

Simple non-condensing 

33 

30 

29 


26 

Simple condensing 

27 

23 

21H 


21M 

Compound non-condensing 



23 

22 


22 

Compound condensing 

20 

17 

15 


15 

Average 

26 

23^^ 

21% 


21% 

Progressive saving, per cent 


12 

* 7 

■# 

3 


(From Marks’ Mechan ical Engineers' Hmdbook) 
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Variables Affecting Economy. — Steam consumption is in practice reduced by 
high pressure, superheat, a mean value^ for the ratio of expansion, good vacuum 
or low back pressure, multiple expansion (compound engine), low clearance, 
tight valves and pistons, good bearings and lubrication, and a valve gear which 
can be adjusted in each of its functions 

independently, while giving quick open- i.n 

ing and closure. Wetness of steam has 
little influence, although mechanically 
objectionable. An engine need not be | 
large to be economical. Some of the best t'zs 

records have been made by 100-hp. units. g 21 [ 1 "I b I - f - j - 

High speeds decrease cylinder condensa- | 

tion but limit the choice of a valve ^ ijIZZ^ZzizZZZIIZZIIZ 

gear. They also require high compres- ^ I]Z-£Z|ZZzr-”::!“rm 

sion, which is not economical. Every ^ 40 50 eo 70 eo so 100 10 120 130 

engine has a load of best economy (usu- Rating(for w.s,?) 

ally the rated load) . If the load is vari- ^^.-Ratio of expansion and steam 

able, a fiat characteristic (steam rate 
plotted against load or per cent of rating) is desirable. 

Pressures are now rarely below 100 lb.: 150 lb. is common, large central 
stations usually approach 200 lb. and 300 lb. is being introduced occasionally. 
Superheat, if used, should be at least 100®. 


msssinoigssa! 




^ 40 50 60 70 80 90 lOO IIO 120 130 

Per Cent of Rating (for 2,4, 

Fig. 17. — Ratio of expansion and steam 
consumption. 


STEAM TURBINES 

Types. — Practically all turbines are now built with horizontal shafts. The 
direction of steam flow (axial, vertical or tangential) is a matter of individual 
characteristic: axial flow is generally used in large machines. The turbine 
utilizes the velocity of steam. The velocity may be produced by one sudden 
expansion through a nozzle. This gives the simple impulse type, in which 
velocities (condensing) range upward of 4,000 feet per second. Alternately, the 
steam may expand (decrease in pressure) while traversing the buckets, the 
velocity being augmented by expansion a little more rapidly than it is expended 
in. doing work and overcoming friction. This gives the pressure or reaction type. 
Impulse turbines use reaction in part, and pressure turbines employ impulse to 
some extent. In the pressure turbine, the velocities seldom rise above 900 feet 
c per second. Hence the annulus filled by the blades must be large: i.e., pressure 
turbines are large machines, usually consisting of two or more drums, each of 
which necessarily carries a rather large number (15 or more) rows of buckets. 

Compounding. — For maximum efliciency, the peripheral speed of the wheel 
at the bucket pitch line should approach the value of one-half the steam speed. 
In simple impulse turbines, this leads either to very high rotative speeds or very 
large diameters. If the peripheral speed is reduced one-half, the efficiency 
decreases about one-third. Small capacity turbines of this type must therefore 
have ridiculously large wheels or else run very fast. Thus the original De Laval 
V turbines used speeds of 10,000 to 30,000 r.p.m., with reduction gears. The 
present De Laval simple wheel uses peripheral speeds up to 1,300 ft. per second, 
implying^, 900 r.p.m. at 1 ft. diameter, 

, 1 CyliiS^lF condensation makes maximum values undesirable, iti spite o£ the superior ideal economy 
due thereto? 
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There are three methods of co7npoundin{f^ by which this characteristic is 
modified: 

1. The steam expands in several successive pressure stages (nozzles), a moderate 
reduction of pressure and generation of velocity occurring at each nozzle. The 
number of rows of buckets equals the number of pressure stages. Each row receives 
steam at moderate velocity and may itself run at moderate speed, discharging its 
steam to the next set of nozzles. The Do Laval multi-stage machine, of this type, 
uses peripheral speeds not exceeding 650 ft. per second, with good efficiency. The 
Kerr turbine has 2 to 13 stages with peripheral speeds from 300 to 600 ft. per second. 

2. The steam is allowed to leave the buckets at high velocity, but is immediately 
deflected and caused to strike either another row of buckets or the same row of 
buckets at a new point. Several such traverses may be provided. The Terry and 
some of the smaller Westinghouse turbines arc of this type, both using a single row of 
buckets. The Curtis uses several rows of buckets. Velocity co^npoundingj as thus 
described, is prolDably less efficient than the use of successive pressure stages, but leads 
to compact and sometimes inexpensive construction. The peripheral speeds may bo 
somewhat reduced from those of simple machines without impairing the efficiency. 

3. A combination of methods (1) and (2) may be used, as in the Curtis machine 
which may have, say, five pressure stages with two moving wheels in each pressure 
stage. This leads to peripheral speeds as low as those of pressure turbines, along with 
high efficiency. 

Size and Capacity. — The wheel diameter of an impulse turbine is determined 
by speeds rather than by capacity, the buckets not being filled with steam. 

The nozzle dimensions (first stage nozzles in a compound machine] determine the 
steam flow, and thus (type and proportions being fixed) the output. Whenever the 
outlet pressure is less than 0.58 the inlet pressure the nozzle will have a diverging 
outlet. The weight of steam it will discharge is, however, determined by the throat 
(most contracted) area, the outlet area determining only the outlet pressure. The 
weight of saturated steam in pounds per hour that will flow through a throat area of 
a sq. in., is 60 -r- ;c, where p and x are the absolute pressure and dryness fraction 

of the inlet steam, respectively. For steam superheated T®, the weight is less, being 
equal to 60 (1 + 0.000652''). 

For pressure turbines, the area of the annulus at the low-pressure end is an index 
to the steam flow. About two-thirds the area may be effective, the remainder being 
used up by the bucket thicloiess. The velocity to be considered is that normal to the 
disc, or the steam velocity multiplied by the sine of the exit angle of the buckets: say 
by sill 20°. The specific volume is that of wet steam at the exhaust pressure, say 
about 275 cu. ft. at 28 in. vacuum. Then at a maximum steam velocity of 900 ft. per 
second, if the diameter of the (single) low-pressure drum is d in. and the blade height 
(last row) is h in., the weight of steam discharged per hour is 58.8A (d h) lb. Thus 
for d ~ 25, h = 5, the weight of steam is 8,820 lb. per hour. 

Overload capacities of impulse turbines are very high. Additional nozzles may 
be used, or in compound machines steam at boiler pressure may be admitted to the 
secondary nozzles. 

In addition to the impulse utilized on the forward edge of the buckets, most 
commercial pressure turbines are built in combination with an impulse wheel. The 
objectionable features of superheat, if used, are then confined to stationary nozzles : 
provision for overloads is readily made: and end thrust may be eliminated by causing 
the steam to flow both ways from a central impulse wheel through two sets of pressure 
elements (double flow turbine). 

Turbine Economy. — The ideal steam rates, pounds per kilowatt-hour, may be 
summarized as follows: upper figures are for non-condensing machines at 16 lb. 
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absolute back pressure, lower figures are for condensing machines at 28-m. 
vaciiinn. 


Steam xu’cs- 
sure, pounds 
])or square 

Superheat, degrees Fahrenheit 







inch 

absolute 

0 

40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

loo 

j 

25.5 

24.8 

24.0 

23.2 

22.3 

21.5 

1 

10.5 

10.3 

10.0 

9.8 

9.5 

94.3 

.120 

j 

23.2 

22.5 

21.8 

21.2 

20.4 

19.6 


10.1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.3 

9.0 

140 

j 

^ 21.6 

21.0 

20.3 

19.8 

19.0 

18.3 


9,9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

100 

j 

1 20.3 

19.7 

19.1 

18.6 

18.0 

17.3 


1 9.6 

9.4 

9.2 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

ISO 


1 19,4 

18.8 

18.3 

17.7 

17,1 

16.5 

i 

1 9.4 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

200 


f 18.7 

18.1 

17.6 

17.2 

16.5 

16.0 


1 9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

8.3 

220 


J 18.0 

17.5 

17.0 

16.5 

16.0 

15.5 


[ 9.2 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

8.3 

8.2 


Tlie steam consumptions of actual turbines exceed these values, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Nozzle friction, which may amount to 10 per cent. 

2. Residual velocity, not utilized in buckets, causing a loss which is reduced when 
wheel speeds are high or several stages are used. 

:i. Incomplete utilization of velocity due to limitations of stream and bucket 

angles. 

4. Bucket friction. 

5. Mechanical friction and windage. 

(). Electrical losses, partly constant and partly varying with the load. 

11, em (2) is the loss which chiefly determines efficiency. If n = number of rows 
of bu(dc(4-s, d - pitch diameter, inches, r = revolutions per minute, the accompanying 
mho gives values of relative efficiency, Ei, plotted against the quantity ^ 

I 000 000. The actual steam rate will then be the appropriate value from the table 
ai)()V(^ divided by i?i, and by the electrical efficiency. Any large turbine of the Curtis 
or modern pressure typo, with the usual superheat and a good vacuuni may he ex- 
p<.fl,e(l al. rated load to use not over 10 lb. of steam per kilowatt-hour. Non-condens- 
ing turbines and small turbines are inefficient, the latter in part because of the 

necessary simplicity of construction. High vacuum is particularly desirable 
installations. Superheat not only pays thermodynamicaUy, 

.rosiou and steam friction. Figure 19 shows the “flat” tj^e io- 

1„, c.x„e.d,ed with a good machine. Turbines generally are diffyentiated tom rec^ 
rocating (uigines by low friction losses, large potential capacities and high-rotative 

speeds. 

. Low-pressure Turbines.-The capacity of an 
plant (oven though operated condensing) may be increased from to 100 per 
cent by the appropriate installation of a turbine receiving steam exhausted by 
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the engine at or near atmospheric pressure. Some additional boiler capacity 
will be needed. This large gain is due to the better utilization by the turbine of 
low pressures. A good racuum is assumed. The turbine will be particularly 



1,000,000 

Fig. is. — T urbine efficiency curve. 



600 600 /ooo l^OO /400 1600 

LO/ID /N H.iy 


1,500 r.p.m., 4 stage, 1701b. gage, 170° superheat, 28 in. vacuum. 

Fig. 19. — Load-water rate curve for 1,000 kw., Curtis turbo-generator. 

efficient because of the low steam velocities which it handles. At the Inter- 
borough plant in New York the engine was of 7,500-k‘v^. capacity, using saturated 
steam at 190 lb. gage pressure, at the rate of 17.82 lb. per kilowatt-hour. The 
addition of the low-pressure turbine reduced the rate to from 13 to 14 lb. per 
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kilowatt-hour: the vacuum, however, was concurrently increased from 25 to 28 
in. The diagram shows the economy curve of a low-pressure turbine used with a 
regenerator (equalizer and storage tank for the steam), having an inlet pressure 
of 15 to 16K lb. absolute with 25- to 27-in. vacuum. 

Extraction Turbines discharge some of the steam from between pressure 



Fi(}. 20. — Turbine economy curve. 


stages for heating and process supplies. The arrangement is analogous to the 
drawing off of steam from the receiver of a c(jmpound engine (page 19). 


STEAM PLANT AUXILIARIES 

Pumps. — Boiler-feed i)umps arc of the plunger (direct-steam or power- 
driven) or rotary (centrifugal) type: the latter being driven by a steam turbine 
or electric motor. Steam-driven pumps are used when there is need of their 
exhaust for feed-water heating. Centrifugal pumps are generally more compact, 
and easier to maintain than plunger pumps. 

Size. — For plunger pumps, single-acting, if dw = diameter of water plunger, 
inches, n = number of water cylinders, S = plunger speed, feet per minute, 
the discharge in cubic feet per minute is Sndv!^ 366, less the leakage and slip. 
Power-driven pumps are usually single-acting; steam-driven usually double- 
acting. For double-acting pumps, double the value above. Steam-driven 
I)umps arc usually described by giving (1) diameter of steam piston, (2) diameter 
of water plunger, (3) stroke: thus, 6 by 4 by 6. The steam piston should be 
•somewhat larger in diameter than the water piston so that the pump may function 
even when worn. Piston speeds are practically never over 100 ft. per minute: 
half this is a proper allowance. The outside packed-plunger type is more easily 
kept in good shape, and the pot-valve pump is ])eHt where gritty water is used. 
For hot water, pumps should be brass-fitted. 

Centrifugal Pumps. — Those contain spirally-bladed impellers which by 




i'llKMliWt. EEUl m: 


2S 

rovolvin^' waliT supplied axially. 1‘ia‘ v n-fo 

pn'ssniH' by (lischarp;(* varu's ((urimu* puinpi nr by a >pira! * a ^udui* p ai; p 
A singlo inak(‘s for sinipb* mnalnaiinn, p{*ria!l> in mulf! f:u*r pur^p 

a double iuhd. <'liiiuHa(t‘a (ual t hru.'d . i*nr hikdi brad ;, ijaprllrj sua> be i woerro b 
ill seri(‘s, giving* (he niulfi-shuji^ pmup;-. W laai dri\eu b> a fr:oH finbirr, 
spiauls inusi; usually be ld‘»'her Ilian uluai rirally driven. ( Je len laiv la 
exe(*ll(Mi(H^; an (dlnabnii’y ol’ d.7() (t) b.M) uvai.ally iiiiplie. (airly liir.h !a f ? 

Power to Pump Water. If r eubii* feet per ndnnie, /» pie uie- pMifod 
per square inch) in<‘ludin^* stalie h<*atl, e pump (dlieiejn'v ; (hen hei epMV\« i 
(.’p 2»M)r. 1\akin|L\’ boiler horsepower pump lea ep«ovm' : bt»d»! 

liorse power - - y> ■: 27,(»dbf*, 

Efficiencies, ddu' leakaa'^' in a phin)*,er pump may hi^ under h pn e» of 
wlum (he pump i.s n(‘W, inensasini*’ lo .’IP pin* eeni tir more aKer hme vveai uol. 
^'rilly wjiliM*. A'<‘ar has li(ll(‘ (‘(Teel on (he ili-adiarsu* ol' a eeiUritUi’al pump, 
lh)W<u* (dlieiemaVs of plun.aer pumps riinriin.e a( ruled eapaeitv vary u uativ (lom 
O.aO |,o 0.75 (soiiu'whal- less ii oulsidi* (laeked), beinrj ipealer l»a‘ haip, boL.- 
pumps. If (.he pump viiries ils disehan'e by var.vinp; i(a : (uanl, Uu* e!hei«'ne\ 
holds up \v<‘ll al- lip;h(‘ loads. If (he .speed is eonsinnt aud a hip or md»selme. 
val\’(' is us(mI, (he (dlieimiey a( low disehaiym ndes i.e vmy Inud 

Injectors, 'riu'si* form im^xpen.^i ve and m*(*ful emerpenev iM.iIri imlrt 
They should l){‘ suppliial wilh cold waler, 'The c’dieieney i ummpMiLtm, nu r 
all heal. uo(» miiployiul In pumping- or hed in rmliaiion e.oe: baeK (»• rh* i-.-h a 
lOxhausl. s(.(aim m.ay be u.simI (o opi*rale an iujeeltu* feedine, apain l bnjl.-i p^ i;, 
TluMlisehargi^ (imijKM-al tirt' will usually lu'aromnl lh(V . Tie' weiiOsi ..e. d: 
ehargi'd (hrough (In^ injeefor is abniil Fji : 70 pounil; per <‘» MHd, v. h-ae / 
miuiinum nozzle .area, sepia n* inelu's and ji : (earn ; upplv po* ijo\ p»e 5 ij»i p»a 
scpian' hieh, absolul-m Ihidm* usual enndilioua, (he wmido »*i vvah r deliw o o; i 
aboid. 10 l.iuKSs l,h(‘ wiughi, of ,sl(*am. 

Feed-water Heaters, 'iypes inrhide (lie /euPr iCurhtaiie, U^i. f. j 
in whieh (.he exiiausl. sleam jiud wiilm- mix, and (he eh* ed hea(»'i. ui vJn. h 
(Ju^ vvai.er (arcMiIal-i's in (,ub(‘s ,surroundi*d by exhau' l (ram. Mprn ;0 r 
give sligidJy higluu’ fnal (luiiperai tires a( (be / ante bark po- • me, t*r hehfl^, 
h'H.s batdv po'.ssiirt^ a(. (In' same f(*t‘d (t'mpera I ure. h’ilter , ryeuahu' , eo .ar 
providt'd (o n'liiovt' oil Irom (h<' exhaii.sl, 'Phi* <*[M*n heafm- Ihiiu- a enow *aeef 
r(u:ep(.a,(*Ie for various drips, for lln^ aulomafi** iu(todtie(i**n m am * old « ,;0 v 
make-up supply and for et'rl-ain formri of j’t'ed -waler (ivatment and pmue aftoo 
I(, may be o( (.he “ (Jioroughlao' ” (ypt' in whieli all e\han ( 'ttsun m ih* pipr 
passt's (Jirough (In^ ht'alar, or of Iht' “draw in” lypi' in wlueh a biaiah Iimio fl:*- 
auxiliary exhatisl. leads (o llu' heab'r jis a th'ml eml. ((pen ht'al.u . nru- f b* 
loeal.ed on (.lie .sm-fion siih' of (In' fetal jmmp .ynd above Iprefeiabh :i H oi uaur 
al)ov<0 (,lie levt'I of l.lu' let'll -pump .suelion valvt‘*i. 

(Host'd h('a(t‘r.s inelndt' (,ht' eoil (ype wilh imigh' ta imdhple rod' . the plam 
sl.rnigld. (,ube l.ypt', Mie etuTilgaled .s(migh(. (ubt' ami (ht' double tube wOh vvafei 
passing (.lirougli l.hi' annular spata'. Plain Inht'a mm t he -a* arrauge.l vvPli 
lulie sln't'l.s as U) ptaanil, of t'xpansiuti. 

Operation of Heater, In a elu.sed healer. 

of “(‘uu,i,y ir au.u- u, .s*onM IH, -1}*.. i 
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Ws(Q — ho) = Ww(h 2 — hi) = Sldu-f o 

Where, Wa == Weight of steam condensed, pounds per hoiii, V- ^ 

Ww = Weight of water heated, pounds per hour.,; vX\ ^ 

Q = Heat content of entering steam, B.t.u. fer ^oultid-^^®^^^ 
where, h = heat of liquid and L = 

both corresponding with the pressure of tl^^^amf^id 
X = dryness of steam entering the heater, 
ho = Heat content of condensed steam corresponding with its tem- 
perature ^ 0 , B.t.u. per pound, 

/i 2 , hi = Heat content of water, B.t.u. per pound, corresponding with 
its outlet and inlet temperatures ^2 and ii, 

S = Transmitting surface of heater, square feet, 
k = Transmission factor, and 

= (I ^ 2 = arithmetical mean temperature differ- 

ence, where t = temperature corresponding with the pressure 
of the steam 



The value of k is about the same as in surface condenser practice under like 
conditions. 

In an ojyen heater, the third member of the equations is disregarded and 
= ^ 2 , ho == /i 2 - The size of such a heater is based by the manufacturer on 
sufhciently low velocities of steam and water. Ratings will be found liberal. 

Economizer. — The economizer is a feed-water heater using boiler flue gases 
as the heating agent. It usually consists of a single unit for an entire row of 
boilers, with a gas bypass to the stack. The surface is made up of vertical 
cast-iron tubes, 4 in. in diameter and 10 or 12 ft. long, through which the water 
rises. The outsides of the tubes are cleaned of soot by power-operated scrapers. 
Economizers obstruct the draft and often necessitate the use of fans. 

The surface and effect are expressed by 

Q.24:Wo(T\ - T'O = Ww{h2 - h) == SKIm, 


in which Wg = weight of gases, pounds per hour, 

T\ = Inlet and outlet temperatures of gases, and tm = + T'l — T 2 — Ti)/2. 

The value of K is around 2.0; that of Wo is related to that of Ww- since with given 
fuel and given boilers there is per pound of coal a normal weight of feed water and a 
normal weight of flue gas. The value of Wg/Ws may be as low as 1.7 with the best 
operation and good coal; it may increase to three or four times this with bad operation. 
If C = pounds coal burned per hour, the proportion of (gross) saving due to the econo- 
mizer is 0.24 Wo{T '2 — T'~i)/C, In common practice, T\ — T'2>100. The value of 
Ti should exceed 90° to prevent sweating of tubes. 


Superheater. — This may be placed in the boiler setting, or separately fixed. 
The Pleine type (in the setting) has deflecting dampers to vary the gas flow. 
Other setting types should be placed in a zone where the gas temperature is at 
least 1,000®. Forcing the boiler decreases the amount of superheat. Provision 
should be made for flooding the superheater when it is not in use. It should be 
designed for at least 150°F. of superheat. Steam-pipe velocities may then be 
high. While inci’easing thermal efficiency of engines or turbines, superheat is 
injurious to metals and often interferes with lubrication. Plain, annular or 
corrugated (extension surface) tubes may be used. The^gg^ ® 
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\\'lu'r {‘, Wvni {‘tuit^'ut ttf supc'iiu'atcd sitaiui at triiip<*i‘a(nn’ fS. 1»J n, pu' 
pduial, 

Q U(‘at. of vjil ura(t‘d sfoain, P»J.u. pt’r ptauui. and 

^ (7^, 1 7’d /' 1 ) ‘J. 

In onlinary prarliro, for sotliiig-l ypr aupiahoatopj, /, ;! t«* I; for Hidrpi ndntr P, 

lirtai, A* S to 12. Ifaot ;is pr<‘s( 0 'il>t‘il, iV’'-. I 7’P * will hraol farftotn tujfr i' t 
Tlu' <iuaipity Q is nppro\imal«‘ly (‘(jual to P.o (/' /<, 'riMMatioui H',, in It i 

(ixod as in tM'ononu/.ors, 

Condensers, l''roni a (iunaual stamlpoinl, coinlon’ oi’i iiia> Im ola' ita d a . 
luixiiii.? (hori/.ontal indt'peiahaii j(‘{, injts’lor tir l»nro(iiotriot and nor» 
(.surftuad typt's, 'I’lu* (‘qual ion:- ahovn ^ivtai for friul walor In'atrr ; will appl\ 
as an taaor on <h(‘ safo sid(\ ;r may Im takon as 1 .0. dim valpt* of i,'- dop-rnnnrti 
by lluMivailabh* supply (»f roolinii; wator: in (Ins latilmio umh*r rtimmor riimliiinn . 
it is rartly ludow 7l)‘’. d1int of /n will Ik‘ in surfano t‘t»ndnn:;rrs d to IP' Ih*Io^\ y 
and (hat of the* sanu' ainoiiidt below Hm vabm of deferndne the br • t 
possiblt* vat'uuni. Orrok f;'ivi‘s A* 'inPr'y I , for <‘lean eoppor tube , wbejr 
r water veloeily in tubes, bad per s<'eond. r ratio of partial pre ine o5 
stt‘ain (u total pia'ssure in t,la‘ (‘ondeiiser, if eondenstU’. and vaennni puint« ,ue 
tiglit, r P.Pa. 

Small tube's tlu'reton* faven* ld}j;h t ransnuisaoji if tin* water r ilean 1 n? 
of a taibt* slimdel be not. over MO tinus; its diametiU’, and t he .iero eafr 
tulxt h'tigtii tali pas.s(‘s) probably not oven* dO liun'', Anntlliphepv of pa k- 
may be*, useal, the slt'ani striking;' water paHsaa;e'. s«*\»n'al time , If |iif«b 
ltd)(‘S on (ub(‘ slieeds (tisually about dO pen* e'ent nn»r»' than tlie tube deuneS j 
llu' nunda'i' ol ttdx's per s<)tiar(' bmt of tidM* ; ImmO noai i, PiPk : 

11n‘ surlaee' eoad<*nst‘i’ is jra'in’ra lly nse-tl with tnihmes. poth Prr.oi «■ a 
pt'rmits ol a bet (c'r vaeuuni and bee’n use ( he ('onilensisl iJ r*aiu. fo e hmu »m1, j . ? le o I-*. 
nninix<*d with tlu' (usually infei'ior) (nrenlat jin'; water, in engine phmt- , it ruenl Pnip 
\vat<'r is salt orotIierwi.se nnsuitabh' for boiler hs'd, f he euinhaif ed : te.uo mu\ Pr e, « «f 
for Poil(*r P'eel li a surlaee (‘oinh'iiser is n.seel, Put eaire nnisl Pe taken Ipat 
oil does not reaeli llu' Poik'rs. 

Condenser Auxiliaries. I’nh'SH wai«n* i.s available under p»e::tue, a ms 
ndatiip!; punpi is ri'tpiin'd. 11 hs hemi apainiit whic*h it, t«uinp: i: that dm* to 
diiTennux' ol h'vi'ks plus Irielion lu'ud. 11ie tptjiniily of water may be eompuied 
irom tin* (‘(puition reb'rred to: usually 20 to 10 times the wanybl of steam eMp 
(hnis(*d lor en|»im‘.s: dO to 100 linn*:;, for torbim*:*. tlreidatiuK Otottp ' nan) hr oi 
(‘iiinn’ tin* pbnu»;er or (*(*}drifugal (ypt*, the latter beitp,^ partieukaiiy adapted 
tor t his applieaiion (.see uinli'r boiler fet'd pumps a:; to ; atnl etheimo'te' ■ 

The vaciuun pump has ln*r(*tofore been generally of the phmger iypv. It* 
displaeeiu(*nt should be about 10 iiun*s that of eonden sell sleani to be handled, 
to allow lor air ami vapor. In tin' hort/andal indeptnnlent jet eondem.er, the 
vaeuum utnl eiri'ulatiug fimetions are eondnued in one eylimier. In baronanru' 
and ejd'etor eondensers, tin* watm* velmlty (or tin* head of a eolumii of tail wiiltn*) 
will maintain a, snllieieidly good vnetmin for immt engitu's witlmul the of a 
vtunnim pnmp. Kor turbine plant.n and high vaeuum work, three pumps loi* 
g(‘n('rally used: <mt* for eireulating waiter, one for pumping out the eoiideiised 
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steam apd one for maintaining the vacuum (dry air pump). Condensers with 
tail pipes must be placed 35 to 40 ft. above the tail-water level. 

Centrifugal air pumps, lately introduced, use the centrifugal action of water 
to entrain the air. They are simple in operation, though of low efficieiiey from a 
power standpoint. The Parsons Vacuum Augmenter uses a steam jet to draw 
out the air which is then passed over the coils of a small auxiliary condenser. 
The condensed steam is pumped out in the usual way, but by a puinjD which 
need not maintain the high vacuum existing in the condenser, and may there- 
ore be small. 

The power required by condenser auxiliaries may vary fi’om 1 to 10 per cent of the 
main engine output. It rarely pays to attempt better vacuums than 28 and 2G in. 
for turbines and engines respectively. 

Cooling towers and cooling ponds are used where there is a scant supply of circulat- 
ing water. The vacuum is usually poor and the cost of obtaining it relatively high. 

Draft Apparatus. — The draft of a chimney varies directly as its height above 
the grates. The volume of gas it discharges varies directly as the area, and as 
the square root of the height. Very low and very high chimneys are both 
undesirable. For sizes required, see the accompanying tables. 

The table gives the horsepower of chimneys computed by Kent method: 


Diameter, 

inches 

60 

ft. 

SO 

ft. 

100 

ft. 

I 

125 

ft. 

leight 

150 

ft. 

• o 

250 

ft. 

300 

rt. 

Elec- 
tive area, 
square 
feet 

Actual 

area, 

square 

feet 

18 

251 

29 

30 

36 

40 

46 

51 

56 

0.97 

1.77 

24 

54 1 

62 

69| 

78 

85 

98 

110 

120 

2.08 

3.14 

30 

92 

107 

119 

133 

146 

169 

189 

206 

3.58 

4.91 

30 

141 

163 

182 

204; 

223 

258 

288 

315 

6.47 

7.07 

42 

200 

231 

258, 

280 

316 

365 

408 

447 

7.76 

9.62 

48 

2G9 

311 

348| 

389 

426 

492 

549 

602 

10.44 

12.57 

GO 

437 

505 

5G5I 

632 

692 

800 

894 

979 

16.98 

19 . 64 

72 

G4G 

747 

835i 

934 

1,023 

1,181 

1,320 

1,447 

25.08 

28.27 

84 

S9G 

1 1,035 

1 , 157 

1,294 

l,418j 

1,637 

1,830 

2,005 

34.76 

38.48 

9G 

1,18G 

|1,370 

1 , 532 

1,713 

1,876 

2,167 

2,423 

2,654 

46.01 

50.27 

108 

1,517 

1,751 

1,959, 

2,054 

2,392| 

2,770 

3,098 

3,393 

58.83 

03.62 

120 


'2,180 

2,438 

2,557 

2,986, 

3,448 

3,855 

4,223 

73.22 

78.54 

132 


12,656 

2,970 

3,114 

3,637 

4,200 

4,696 

5,144 

89.18 

95,03 

144 



3 , 554, 

3,726 

4,352i 

5,027 

5,618 

0,155 

106.72 

113.10 

168 



4,878 

5,115 

5,974 

6,809 

7,713 

8,440 

146.50 

153.94 

192 




6,724 

7,852 

9,068 

10,138 

11,105 

192.56 

201.06 

21G 




9,987i 

11,532 

12,894 

14,123 

244.90 

254.47 

240 





12,378 

14,293 

15,980 

17,505 

303.63 

314.16 


For pounds coal burned per hour for any given size of chimney, multiply figures in 
table by five. Chimneys 25 per cent larger are recommended for low-grade bitu- 
minous coal in middle and western states. 

Chimney design must be based upon kind of coal required. For overfeed stokers 
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Staa.k 

( 

1 

I ItMghl. in find. al»nvn hnih 

*r-rnnin Ilnur 


tliniiudia* 

1 

i 







iiudnvs 

1 

1 50 

70 

90 

101) 

i 

I'JO 

; I HI 

hill 

IS 

57 

88 

KKi 

IDS 

..n 

120 

121 

2\ 

1 10 

170 

201 

2M 

i 229 

210 

219 

:io 

182 

288 

012 

001 

1 OSS 

HHl 

121 

aii 

272 

•100 

521 

550 

590 

029 

05a 

•12 

082 

015 

7-11 

785 

S;>2 

902 

91(1 

•IK 

512 

800 

1 ,()()() 

1 .000 

IJOO 

1,200 

1 . 29(1 

51 

()(i0 

{ .080 

1,010 

1 ,:590 

1,520 

1,010 

1 //Ht 

d(} 

827 

1,000 i 

1,000 

1 ,700 

; 1,910 

2,000 

2. Hill 

<){» 

1 ,020 

1,070 

i 2,050 

2,180 

1 2, lOU 

2,/jOn 

2 , (210 

72 

1 .220 

2,020 

2,190 i 

2,050 

I 2,910 

0. 10(1 

0/290 

81 

1 ,090 

2,800 

2,190 

0,700 

1 *1,100 

1 1 , 100 

1 /i7o 

m 

2,250 j 

0,770 

•1,070 

5,000 

I 5.500 

5 /.ISO 

»d:i20 

Ids 

2,880 

•1 ,8(0 

0,000 

0,070 

7,180 

7,770 

1 H/MO 

120 

0.580 

0,000 

7,500 

8, 100 

9,000 ! 

9,800 ‘ 

' iojoo 
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Including all types, stacks cost in normal times from $1.50 to $4 per boiler horse- 
power in large sizes. 

Mechanical Draft. — This responds to changing loads and varying atmospheric 
conditions as the chimney can not, and permits of the use of fuels which could 
not be burned under any practicable chimney. 

Mechanical draft may be afforded by a steam jet, by blast fans {forced draft) 
discharging to the ashpit, or by suction fans {induced draft) placed between 
the boiler and the short stack. Steam jets, whether of the suction or pressure 
type,, are wasteful of steam, though cheap to install They will not give very 
high drafts, but tend to prevent clinkering. 

Forced draft fans should be used in connection with adequate stacks, so that a 
blowpipe action on the brickwork may be avoided. Careful regulation is necessary. 
Induced draft fans must be much larger (the volume of gases handled is greater) and 
are more costly to maintain because they handle hot and gritty gases. 

Size of Fans. — In a given fan in service, the volume delivered varies directly 
as the speed (revolutions per minute), the pressure (draft) as the square of the 
speed and the power consumed as the cube of the speed. Hence large fans, 
though of greater first cost, are cheaper to operate. For similar fans operating 
at fixed peripheral speed (and therefore fixed draft) the volume and power 
consumed vary as the square of the diameter. A fan should be selected which at a 
reasonable revolutions per minute (generally under 275) will give the peripheral 
speed necessitated by the imposed draft. 


FUELS AND FURNACES 

Classification of Coals. — Coals obtained west of Pittsburgh arc generally of 
inferior quality. Coal may bo classified according to either the proxiniate or tlie 
ultimate analysis. Thus Frazer’s classification: 

•Skmi- Hj-jmi- Hn'tr- 

Kind of Coal Antiiuacitk antxiuaciti!: jutuminouh minouh 

Ratio fixed carbon: volatile: 100 to 12 12 to 8 8 to 5 5 to 0 

Also Cajnpbclls classification, based on the ultimate analysis: 

. Antiiua- SjjmI" Shmi- TUtu- 

IviND OF Coal citia Antiiraoitm Hituminoub minouh Lionitja Pjjat Wood 

Ratio C ;H: above 20 28 to 20 20 to 28 11.2 to 20 0.8 to 11.2 below 9.3 7.2 


Heat Value. — The heat values of coals are known from calorimetric deter- 
minations. The A. S. M. E, formula, based on the ultimate analysis, gives 

B.t.u. per pound = 14,000C + 02,000 (ll - ^) + 4,000S, 


wlierc C, H, 0 iind B are the respective weights of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
sulphur in 1 lb. of fuel. Where the proximate analysis is given, Luckc proposes 


B.t.u. per pound = 14,544F + 27,0007 


1 


F 


+ 0.5. 


Where F and V denote tlie weights of fixed carbon and volatile in 1 lb. of fuel. 

Soft coals have various local chissifications, such as the several sizes of “nut’’ 
and ''screenings.’’ In general, such coals are graded as "lump/^ "ruu-of- 
mine” and "slack,” the latter either being the fine, weathered product resulting 
from exposure of the others, or the finer part of the "run-of-mine.” 

3 
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Dry, ash-free. 

t Xote disagreement with classification. 
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Steam Sizes of Anthracite Coal 


1 

i 

Name 

Square m< 

Pass through, 
inches 

j 

2 sh screen 

Pass over, 
inches 

Average per 
cent of Ash 

Pea 

M 


15 

Buckwheat No. 1 

1/2 

H 

19 

Rice 



25 

Barley 

Vs 

Hs 

? 


Burning Hard Coal. — Anthracite coals require large grate areas and ample 
drait (page 32). In general, the cost per B.t.u. is less for coals of inferior 
quality: hence these coals are apt to be cheapest to use if they can be burned 
with efficiency. Economy in the use of fine sizes of hard coal is chiefly limited 
b^ the high ash content, which increases labor, makes it difficult to maintain 
a good condition of fuel bed, and increases the loss through the grate bars to the 
ashpit. These objections are partly offset by mixing the coal with a proportion 
of soft coal — run-of-mine or slack. 

Lignites are difficult to burn because of the incombustible nature of much 
of their volatile content. Extension furnaces for gradual drying of the coal 
are an aid. 

Soft Coal. — The presence of visible smoke from combustion is an indication 
of loss, but not necessarily of large losses. Other wastes may occur when soft 
coal is burned: the volatile hydrocarbons not being completely consumed. 
The following chart is convenient for estimating the density of smoke from 
chimneys, both as a check on the completeness of combustion and as evidence 
in case certain chimneys are attacked as nuisances by owners of property 
near metallurgical plants. (Use this chart at arm’s length. The original is 
a chart 3 X 24 in., supposed to be posted about 50 ft. away.) Smoke darker 
than the third from the left, emitted for more than 10 per cent of the total time, 
has been held objectionable. 



Fi{}. 22. — Kiiigclniauii’s .smoko chart. 


For the thorough utilization of the hydrocarbons in soft coal, there must be 
1 ) 1*0 vided: 

(а) Room for the flame before it strikes the relatively cold heating surface of the 
boiler. The space and distance necessary vary with the amount and nature of volatile 
content, and other factors. As much as 12 ft. may be needed. 

(б) Maintenance of a steady high temperature at some point or points of the fuel 
bed or in the furnace. 
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(c) The supply of an adequate amount of air, ihoronghly distributed, at the point 

where the combustion of the hydrocarbons is to ttikc place. , , r 

(d) The supply of fuel, and as far as possible, the manipulai ion oi (he lire, wiOiout; 

opening of lire doors. 



Fig. 23. — Chain-grate Htokor. 



Fig. 24. — Roney stoker. 


These principles underlie the operation of smokeless furnaces and mechanical 
stokers. Stokers vary greatly in maintenance cost and in the associated cost of 
maintaining brickwork. In large plants, they save labor. A modern form of the 
old Dutch oven'’ extension furnace, will give little smoke even whm hand fired, if 
the furnace is not driven hard. The flames are kept hot, because thoy do not strike 
the boiler surface until combustion is complete. 

In the chain grate stoker (see illustration) the coal is carried forward continuously 
on a moving chain, the ashes being dropped at the back end. The gases from the 
fresh fuel pass over the hotter coke fire on the back part of the grate. In underfeed 
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i (Ainerican, Jones) the fuel is delivered by a worm or ram to the under side of 
'e, and the rising; smoke passes throuji;h the incandescent fuel. Inclined grate 
lilcci the Honey (ineliiuMl aft) Jind Murphy (inclined toward the middle, trans- 
y) iifcSG a coking plat-e at the top and an arch overhead, giving a deep furnace, 

IS current being more or less downward from the coking plate over the coke 
1 the grate. 

okers require power for o])eraih)n and if used with coarse or varying sizes of coal 
ftcii rccpiire the use of a crusher, which consumes an appreciable amount of 
*. Overhead coal storage, which permits of gravity feed to the stoker hoppers, 
:reaily increases the boiler-house cost. Coal feeders (for hard coal) are mainly 
experimental stage, Tlioy will occasionally save labor cost and possibly 
ly improve efficiency by removing the necessity for opening fire doors. Steam 
•e sometimes useful in diluting smoke. 

ir Supply. — Considering coal as pure carbon, with pure dry air as the agent 
Applying oxygen, the maximum temperature is attained when 11.57 lb. of 
;e supplied per pound of carbon. If less than this weight of air is supplied. 
All be formed instead of CO 2 , and the heat evolution per pound of carbon 
^d will be 4,450 B.t.u. instead of 14,500 B.t.u., for each pound burned to 
istt^acl of CO 2 . If more than 11.57 lb. of air are supplied, the reactions may 
u’fect, but the furnace temperature will be reduced. Moreover, since the 
lost to the stack is proportional to the weight of flue gas, this loss of heat 
ases with excess air sui)ply. A close approximation to the ideal air supply 
dnible: the degree of approximation is indicated by the per cent of CO 2 in 
lue gases which is a maximum when the air supply is exactly right. 

i ])raoticc, some excess of air is found to be necessary, and with amounts too 
to the ideal, CO and free O2 may be found present simultaneously. This is to be 
[(hI by thorough distribution of the entering air, avoidance of leaks through fur- 
juul stdting walls, a,nd forced draft coupled with rather inadequate suction so as 
proximate atmospheric pressure in the furnace (balanced draft). Coals contain- 
ydrogen or hydrocarbons require more air than does inire carbon. Oil requires 
lir (diun coal. 

pal Handling and Storage.—TIie link-belt conveyor is the handling device 
ost general use, in spite of its high maintenance cost. Traveling cranes with 
:4ijig hoists running off on stationary runways, mast and gaff outfits with 
strial railways and (for ashes) the pneumatic system may sometimes be 
idered. In all cases, quick unloading is particularly desirable. This 
i(‘s a trestle for rail deliveries and a grab-bucket for boats where the water is 
ntnitly deep to permit the use of large boats. In large plants, ashes should 
Ululate in a bin over the team driveway, so that carts may be quickly loaded. 

. storage for winter requirements is now generally necessary. There is both 
ikage and deterioration in outside storage, particularly with soft coal, 
gor of spontaneous ignition should be met by using ventilating boxes and by 
ng steam and (if possible) some excayating device for extinguishing 01 
ing out the fire when it does occur. Coal weighs 50 to 60 lb. per cubic foot 
s usual commercial forms. 

fuel Oil.-— North American fuel oils show a rather steadily progressive increase 
tensity and heat value and decrease in volatile yield as we advance from 
East toward the West and Southwest. Eastern oils are paraffin base: 
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(AnK^ric.aii, Joiios) tho fuel Is dolivored by a worm or ram to the under side of 
tint fir(’, and the. riHiiig .smoko passes tliroiigh the incandescent fuel. Inclined grate 
.s7nA*o/'.s‘ Hk(‘ (he Honey (ineliiuMl aft) and Murphy (inclined toward the middle, trans- 
V(n'S(‘ly) us(^ a coking i)late at the top and an arch overhead, giving a deep furnace, 

( h(^ gas (uirrent being more or less downward from the coking plate over the coke 
nr<‘ on tluj grate. 

Stokc'rs reepuro i)ower for oi)eration and if used with coarse or varying sizes of coal 
will ofinn rcupiire (he use of a crxisher, which consumes an appreciable amount of 
powtu*. Overlu^ad coal storage, which permits of gravity feed to the stoker hoppers, 
also greatly i'ncroasos the boiler-house cost. Coal feeders (for hard coal) are mainly 
in th(^ {^xpcn’iniental stage. They will occasionally save labor cost and possibly 
slighlJy improve ofncioncy by removing the necessity for opening fire doors. Steam 
b’/a an* sometimes useful in diluting smoke. 


Air Supply. — Considering coal as pure carbon, with pure dry air as the agent 
U\v sui)])]ying oxygon, the maximum temperature is attained when 11.57 lb. of 
air arc sup])lied per pound of carbon. If less than this weight of air is supplied, 
(U) will bo formed iiisl^ead of CO 2 , and the heat evolution per pound of carbon 
burned will be 4,450 B.t.u. instead of 14,500 B.t.ii., for each pound burned to 
( U ) instead of CO 2 . If more than 11.57 lb. of air are supplied, the reactions may 
1 k^ ixuicet, but the furnace temperature will be reduced. Moreover, since the 
luui.t lost to the stack is proportional to the weight of flue gas, this loss of heat 
in<u'(uiscs with excess air supply. A close approximation to the ideal air supply 
is desirable: the degree of approximation is indicated by the per cent of CO 2 in 
llui flue gases which is a maximum when the air supply is exactly right. 


Ill practice, some excess of air is found to be necessary, and with amounts too 
(dose to the ideal, CO and free O 2 may be found present simultaneously. This is to be 
avoided by thorough distribution of the entering air, avoidance of leaks through fur- 
luuxi and setting walls, and forced draft coupled with rather inadequate suction so as 
I o apiiroximate atmospheric pressure in the furnace (balanced draft). Coals contain- 
ing hydrogen or hydrocarbons require more air than does pure carbon. Oil requires 
I(‘s.s air than coal. 


Coal Handling and Storage.— The link-belt conveyor is the handling device 
ill most general use, in spite of its high maintenance cost. Traveling cranes with 
(.raveling hoists running off on stationary runways, mast and gaff outfits with 
industrial railways and (for ashes) the pneumatic system may sometimes be 
o-onsidered. In all cases, quick unloading is particularly desirable. Thus 
iinpHos a trestle for rail deliveries and a grab-bucket for boats where the water is 
Hudiciontly deep to permit the use of large boats. In large plants, ashes should 
aiuniinulate in a bin over the team driveway, so that carts may be quickly loaded. 
i kml storage for winter requirements is now generally necessary. There is both 
shrinkage and deterioration in outside storage, particularly with soft coal. 
I )anger of spontaneous ignition should be met by using ventilating boxes and by 
luiving steam and (if possible) some excavating device for extinguislimg or 
digging out the fire when it does occur. Coal weighs 50 to 60 lb. per cubic foot 

ill its usual commercial forms. . . 

Fuel Oil.— North American fuel oils show a rather steadily progressive increase 

ill density and heat value and decrease in volatile yield as we adv^mce from 
East* toward the West and Southwest. Eastern oils are paraffin base: 
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Western oils usually asplialtum base or a mixture of the two bases. The latter 
are difficult to use in internal combustion engines, but make good boiler fuels. 
With fair approximation, 

B.t.u. per pound oil == 18,650 + 40(5 — 10) 

Where, B = Baume hydrometer reading. If s = specific gravity, B = (140 -r- 
6*) — 130. High boiler efficiencies are easily possible with fuel oil. The 
principal impurities to be avoided are moisture and sulphur. The latter, in 
some oils, is as high as 3 per cent. 

Commercial products are derived fz’om crude petroleums by fractional distillation 
at increasing temperatures : 

Gasoline, 56 °Bg. and upward; 

Kerosene, 44 to 49°B6.; 

Gas oil, solar oil, 35°Be.; 

Lubricants and residuum, 28°B6. and downward. 

Fuel oil may be either a crude (from which it may be necessary to remove sulphur, 
silt, moisture and gasoline), a distillate (gas oil or solar oil) or a residuum. The heat 



value and also the ease of utilization depend on the density. In steam boiler work, 
any American oil down to 14°B6. may be employed. The oils most available for oil 
engines are the “solar” and gas types. These are expensive. Mexican oil down to 
18°Be. has been successfully used in high compression (300 lb.) engines, but the 
cost of heating the oil by live stream is considerable. The possibility of using a now 
oil in an engine can be positively determined only by actual trial. 

Besides the main storage (in large plants not in thickly settled sections) under- 
ground storage tanks are usually installed close to the boiler room. Burners should 
never be fed by gravity. The oil should be heated (usually to about 180°) before 
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delivery to burners. Assuming a minimum, tank temperature of 30*^, with exhaust 
steam as the heating agent, the transmitting surface necessary (which may bo wrought 
iron pipe) is about 1 sq. in. per pound of oil per hour if the oil velocity in the tul)o is 
to be kept down to the point where the pumping head is reasonable. The weight 
of steam will be about one twentieth the weight of oil. 

Burners are usually operated by steam or compressed air, the former involving 
simpler and cheaper equipment but possibly a somewhat greater operating oout, since 
up to 4 per cent of all the steam generated will be expended in atomizing the oil. 
This is high-pressure steam, and the necessary make-up feed water must ho stippHod. 
A common pressure for oil fed to steam-operated burners is 30 lb. gage, maintained by 
a pressure regulator on the pump. Ample straining should be provided with provision 
for cleaning strainers without interrupting operation. Burners should be made so as 
td^be readily cleaned, with provision for easy renewal of tips. A single bur nor will 
discharge enough oil for a 400-hp. boiler. Automatic regulation of steam i^ressnre 
and oil delivery in proportion to the load is desirable. 

Oil permits of a closely regulated air supply and higli furnace tempera turo. Tlio 
requirements for good combustion are similar to those for highly volatile soft coals 
(p. 35). It is important that the intense heat be well distributed and to avoid the 
blowpipe effect due to impingement from the burner on metal or brickwork. This 
often leads to the use of two burners, where one would have sufficient capacity. It 
also explains the furnace design illustrated. This has the ^‘back shoot’^ biirnor, the 
air being admitted through checker work. Peepholes through the furnace walls arc 
desirable. 

The fire risk is minimized by isolating the main storage tanks, ])rovi(ling a smother- 
ing steam supply to the inside of all tanks, and avoiding overheating of tlic fuel, Chu^ 
tar is burned like oil. It is particularly heavy and has a low flash-])oint, so Hint tJic 
temperature must be carefully adjusted. Its heat value is around 14,000 B.t.u. per 
pound. 


Miscellaneous Solid Fuels 




Composition 

per cent 

B.t.u. per pound 


Carbon 

Ash 

Moisture 


Peat 

35, dry 

3 to 36 

C) to 20, air-dried 

6,000 to 10,000, dry 

Wood 

50, dry 

Usually <1 1 

IS 1.0 60 

8,000 to 9,000, dry 

Straw 

36, dry 

5 

16 

5,000 to 6,500, w(d. 

Shelled com 




7,800 to 8,r)00, dry 

Charcoal 

84 

3 

12 

12,850 

Bagasse 

43 to 47 

' VA to 3 

40 1,0 54 

8,000, dry 

Tan bark 

52, dry 

1.4, dry 

60 

0,500, dry 


Wood comes next to cellulose in the progressive series from that (!om])()und 
to anthracite. It is available as cord wood, slabs, edgings and refuse, tlio hist 
being often ''hogged'' to shreds. A cord of hemlock weighs 1,200 lb. ; of hickory, 
4,500 lb. The soft woods are the higher in heat value. Woods contain ahoiiU) 
per cent of hydrogen and under 1 per cent of nitrogen. Bates of combustion for 
refuse should be high (150 lb.) and a strong natural draft used, ExteuHiou 
furnaces are essential for driving off moisture. Large furnace space, a thick 
fuel bed and an undisturbed fire are recommended. Refuse should bo dm tea I to 
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the furnacCj one chute fsuppiyiiig 30 sq. ft. of grate. Ileaf.ing .surfacuj.s must lx* 
frequently cleaned. 

Bagasse may now be burned without auxiliary on a iH^arth lejuliiig to 
brick-walled passages. About 0.3 in. draft will give ii rat(‘ of (xuubustion ()f 1150 
to 300 lb. Tan bark also requires a high rate of coinl)ustion. 1 ll>. of ground 
bark yields slightly over 2 lb. of spent tan. Black ash liquor is a,vail}ibl(^ in 
soda-process pulp mills. It is burned in rotary extension furiuices with auxiliary 
fuel: high concentration of liquor decreases the consumption of tlu; latUu*. 
ash is reclaimed and the steam produced is a by-produ(U'.. 

Gas Fuels. — The important gas fuels are listed below, with typi(;al analysers 
as given by Lucke : 


Analyaiw by volume per cent 


Name 


















CH.i 

H 2 

CoHn 

GO 

O 2 

Coir,i 

COa 

Na 

Natural gas 

98.4 


0. 1 

0, 25 

0.25 




Coal gas, coke oven gas 

34.3 

42 .OOI 

2.0 

0.00 

1.10 

2.0 

2, 50 

10. 10 

Blast-furnace gas 

, 0.2 

2.74 


2S. 00 



11.39 

57.00 

Water gas 

1 4.41 

45.57 


44.85 

0. 50 

0. 1 

4.45 

0. 12 

Producer gas 

0.2 

15.00 


20. 10 

0.20 


5.30 

.52.2 


poiuulH per 
eubin finU, 


^ O.OMb 
0. O tO.'l 
0. ().SI2 
0. 01 Tib 
0. 0(;iH} 


n.oti. 
per pound 
d<>w vulue) 


21 ,:u)i 

1,222 
7 , 22<S 

1 . u;m 


Coal gas is the product of slow distillation of v.niil with t^xidusion of air. 
Blast-furnace gas results from the eombustioii of coal in a, r(^stri(h-(Ml supply of 
air: its ideal composition would be, by wciglit, CO, 31 .-I; N, 1)5. (h Walnr gas 
is made by the action of steam on incandescent coal, and should ('onsist iih^ally 
of H and CO only: the process is necessarily iuterinittent. Prodiuxa* gas is a, 
combination of blast-furnace gas and water gas, the supply of stea,ni l)(*ing so 
limited as to permit of a continuous process. In all of the luamifac.tunHl gas(‘s, 
the hydrocarbons (CH 4 , Colie, C 2 I-I 1 ) come from the (ioal either direcdly or as tlu^ 
result of a breakdown of other hydrocarbons. The hydrogen in (dial gas and 
blast-furnace gas has a similar origin. The CO and CO 2 in (uial gas are due i-o a 
partial (and objectionable) combustion of the carbon in the (!oal. 

For steam boilers, fuels are natural gas and blast furnace gas. A larger muuber 
of small burners (about 30 hp. each) is used for the fornuu’. I^iiriuM’s arii (hor- 
oughly distributed. As with fuel oil, they may Ixi dire(*,ted cil.lmr HligliUy down- 
ward toward the rear or may face from the bridge wall l.oward (he front,, q'lu^ 
combustion space should be large. The air supply is drawn in around the gas j(h.. 
High efficiency is easily possible. For hla^t furnacG gas, use a furnace Hpac('. of 2 c,u, 
ft. per rated horsepower, 0.8 sq. in. of gas passage area per horsepower and 2 in. blast, 
(based on 6 to 8 in. pressure in main). Provision must be made for removal of dust-. 
With all gas burners, the gas and air supply should Ido soiiaratcly controllalile. 

Powdered Coal. The fuel is blown into the furnace so as to burn iu suspen- 
sion. Furnace construction is much the same as for oil, and combustion is 
veiy peifect. Dryers are employed to drive off moisture before grinding. On 
account of its lower, moisture content, ruii-of-mine coal may be preferrcul to shuhe, 
in spite of its higher price. The chief cost is for fixed cliarg(^s in the grinding 
and feeding equipment, and for power. From 50 to $1 per ton sooins to be 
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the usual range of costs for preparation. This may be coinpa,red with the lessees 
incident to gasifying the coal in a producer plant, due regard being paid to tln^ 
following factors: 

1. The costs of coals suitable for gasifying and pulverizing may dilTer. 

2. Pulverizing equipment and gasifying equipment involve dilTorent initial 
costs. 

3. Gas produced from coal may be used either as a boiler fuel or direct, in 
the cylinder of a gas engine. 

Briquetting involves a cost of $1 to $2 per ton over that of raw fuel. 

Wood. — Solid wood fuel prepared for the purpose, is occasionally used under 
boilers in the Northwest. Split lir at $3 per cord, delivered, is about equivalent 
economically to the local low-grade coals at $2.20 per ton. Refuse wood fuels 
(slab, edgings, chips and sawdust) are more frequently employed. Siiitabh^ 
methods of feeding must be provided: fine particles may be blown long distances. 
If the moisture content is large, a special furnace on the Dutch oven princij)l() 
may be found necessary. Woods contain very little ash, 

STEAM-PLANT PIPING 

Materials. — Pipe may be wrought (welded soft steel), cast-iron, brass, 
galvanized wrought, galvanized sheet riveted. Wrojight 'pipe is standard 
(^^fuirO weight, extra strong or double extra strong. Inside sizes are nominal 
up to 13 in., above which size pipe is purchased by the actual external diameter 
and the standard thickness is % in. The heavier pipes are of the same external 
diameter and threading. Cast-iron pipe is made with either flanged or bell and 
spigot joints, the latter being used underground with lead and oakum calking. 
Classes A to E (A. W. W. Association, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.) 
describe various weights of the latter, increasing from those suitable for 100 ft. 
head to weights recommended for 800 ft. head. Common ^'soil pipe should not 
be used. Standard lengths are 12 ft.: sizes from 3 to 84 in. Flanged end ])ipc is 
obtainable in the same classifications and weights, sizes ranging from 3 to 48 in. 
Brass pipe should be specified as ^Tron pipe size.’^ It will then match cast-iron 
fittings and threads, and will be sufficiently rugged. Galvanized wrought pipe 
is used in the smaller sizes only. Galvanized sheet riveted pi])G may be employed 
for low pressures and large diameters. The spirally-riveted form is the stronger. 

Joints. — Common screwed joints may be used up to 2yi in., with ground 
joint unions for the smaller and flange unions for the larger sizes. Screwed 
joints are more readily made tight but add to the difficulty of alteration or 
replacement. “Making iip'^ by machine is usually desirable for sizes above 
2 in. Flanged joints offer much variety. The commonest form runs the flange 
up on the thread while the pipe end is still back of the flange face. The longuvd 
and grooved flange decreases the area of flange bearing and thcrcf{)re increases 
the unit contact pressure due to bolt tension. This joint may if desired bc,^ 
formed by the pipe ends themselves. Riveted and peened joints are rightfully 
obsolete. The best plain flange joint is made by running the pipe clean through 
the flange (without shouldering on the thread) and facing- off on centers. In 
the various modifications of the Van Stone joint, a very soft pipe is used, this is 
slipped through the flange without threading and the pipe end is flanged over 
and faced off so that there is no possibility of a thread leak. Welded flanges are 
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S Black steel pipe in random lengths with threads and ccuplings shipped unless otherwise specified. 
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Templates for Drilling Standard and Low-pressure Flanged Fittings’ 

American Standard 


Size, inches 

Diameter of 
flanges, 
inches 

Thickness 
of flanges, 
inches 

Bolt circle 
diameter, 
inches 

Number of 
bolts 

Size of 
bolts, inches 

4 1 

9 


7% 

8 

% 




7% 

8 

% 

5 

10 


8% 

8 

% 

6 

11 

1 

9% 

8 

% 

7 

12M 

1%6 

10% 

8 

% 

S 

13H 

1% 

11% 

8 

M. 

9 

15 

1% 

13% 

12 

% 

10 

16 

1%6 

14% 

12 

Vs 

12 

19 

1% 

17 

12 

% 

14 

21 . 

1% 

18% 

12 

1 

15 

22K 

1% 

20 

16 

1 

16 

23Ji^ 

IKe 

21% 

16 

1 

18 

25 

1%6 

22% 

16 

1% 

20 

273^ 

11%6 

25 

20 

1% 

22 

29H 

1^%8 

27% 

20 

1% 

24 

32 

1% 

29% 

20 

1% 

26 

34M 

2 

31% 

24 

1% 

28 

36J^ 

2%6 

34 

28 

1% 

30 

38M 

2% 

36 

28 

1% 

32 

41M 

2% 

38% 

28 

1% 

34 

43% 

2% 6 

40% 

32 

1% 

36 

46 

2% 

42% 

32 

1% 

38 

48% 

2% 

45% 

32 

1% 

40 

50% 

2% 

47% 

36 

,1% 

42 

53 

2% 

49% 

36 

1% 

44 

55% 

2% 

51% 

40 

1% 

46 

57% 

21%6 

53% 

40 

1% 

48 

59% 

2% 

56 

44 

1% 


1 These templates are in multiples of four, so that fittings may be made to face 
in any quarter and bolt holes straddle the center line. Bolt holes are drilled in. 
larger than nominal diam. of bolts. 


aJIEMldAh KNUlNKhUUMa 


A 


isotl with satishujtory results. Fhin|»;os sliuuld iilwiiys ho riii^-hiood or spot- 
aood on tho back, and of suihiblo thu^knoss to p('nnii- of this prcx^oss. (td.^kcL^ 
iro of rii]>bor, rul)l)(a’ with wiro-iiisortion, riiblKu* with oa,nvas iiisortioii, asbestos 
,vith wire insertion, (^orru.u;ated eo])per n,nd eori’UR’atcMl steel. 





Elbow. 



Tee 



<-A- 


. J: 

^ — 



=d 

A 

-X 


Twin Elbow. 



Single Sweep 
Tee. 



Side Outlet- 
Tee. 


<-A- >. 


■5^ 

1 

\i 

K 


A 




Double Sweep 
Tee, 





Long RadiuB 
Elbow. 



Side Outlet 
Tee. 



A5-Deg. 

Elbow. 



lateraU Reducer.’ Reducer. 

IPtJ. liir).---StiLti(lanl (lungt^l liltiiifiiH for 



Cross. 


VV. 1 . mihI piiM*. 


Templates eou DitioLiNff I.^Ixtua Heavy IH.anoed Valves and bVrnNos* 


Ani(M’i(^jui Sl.iiodnrd 



Dia-ineter of | 

Thi(;l\tu‘.ss 

Bolt drch^ 

Number of 
bolls 

Siz(‘ of bolLs, 
iueh(‘s 

Size, inches 

lla,ng(‘s, 

indies 

of fhing(‘s, 
inehi^s 

dianudin*, 

imdies 

3 

8M 


b?H 

S 

H 

3K 

9 

V'ui 

734 

S 

% 

4 

10 


774 

1 8 

H 

4M 

lO'A 


8* a 

S 

H 

5 

11 

IH 


8 

H 

6 


yVu; 

lOpa ■ 

12 

H 

7 

14 

V.4 

il% 

12 

7,4 

8 

15 

1% 

13 

12 

7.4 

9 

lOJd 

m 

1*1 

12 

1. 

10 

mi 

1% 

15jd 

10 

1 

12 

2{Ai 

a 

17:T,f, 

10 

174 

14 

23 



20 

174 

15 

24H 

ai'fn 

‘^1 'a 

20 

Hi 

10 

‘>r. I,.; 
li 



20 

i.'.i 


^ these PxDphiP'H in inuIliii)l(‘H of four, so tluit (ittnigs may b(^ inad<^ to face 
in any (luarter and bolt hoh's straddle the cenUu- liiHL Bolt holes are drilledjjij in. 
larger than noininal diaiu. of bolts. 
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Fittings. — These are made both standard and extra heavy, and flanged 
fittings should follow standard flange drilling with holes straddling centers. 
Bell and spigot fittings (“ specials ’0 available in weights to suit those of (he 
pipe. Galvanized and brass fittings are generally with screwed ends. Malleable 
fittings are rarely used. 


General Dimensions op Standard Flanged Fittings — Straight Side 

American Standard 

( All dimensions in inches. Letters refer to sketches iti Fig. 2C)) 

For sizes from 32 in. to 100 in., dimension G = size of pipe (S) and A~A - 24; 
also, in lower half of table, d and t = diameter and thickness of fla-nges, and h = 
minimum metal thickness of body. 


Size S 

Face to face, tees 
and crosses 

Center to face, 
ells, tees and 

crosses 

Center to face, 
long-radins ells 

Center to face, 
45-deg. ells 

Face to face, 
laterals 

Center to face, 
laterals 

Center to face, 
laterals 

Face to face, 
reducers 

Diam. of 
flanges 

Thickness of 
flanges 

Minimum metal 
thickness of 
body 


A-A 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 




4 

13 

6M 

9 

4 

15 

12 

3 

7 

9 


3-13 

4M 

14 

7 

9M 

4 

IShi 

12A 

3 

7A 

OK 

^ ’’’ i fi 


5 

15 

7M 

lOK 

4K 

17 

13A 

3A 

8 

K) 

^ A ft 

A 

G 

16 

8 

iiH 

5 

18 

14A 

3A 

9 

11 

1 

Am 

7 

17 


mi 


20H 

IGA 

4 

10 

12 A 

lAn 


8 

18 

9 

14 

5y2 

22 

17A 

4A 

11 

13 I 2 
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(Prom Mabks’ Mechanical Engineered Uanclboek) 
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General Dimensions of Extra Heavy Fianged Fittings — Straight Side 
(All Dimensions in Inches. Letters refer to sketches in Fig. 26) 
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Weights op Cast-iron Flanged Fittings for Steam 
(American Standard Dimensions) 


Size, 

inches 

Ell 

Standard 

45“E]1 

Approximate weigh 

(125 lb.) 

Tee I Cross 

t per piece, pounds 

Extra heavy (250 lb.) 

Ell 1 45°E11 1 Toe 1 Cross 

3 ! 

30 

27 

45 

58 

46 

38 

70 

90 

3H 

37 

33 

55 

74 

57 

44 

76 

115 

4 

45 

38 

67 

89 

67 

61 

100 

140 

4M 

, 46 

43 

75 

100 

85 

70 

120 

170 

5 

63 

53 

90 

121 

95 

85 

130 

190 

6 

75 

i 68 1 

115 ' 

152 

125 

105 

190 

250 

7 

100 

90 

150 

200 

160 

145 

235 

325 

8 

120 

100 

170 

236 

190 

175 

280 

370 

9 

150 

130 

220 

305 

240 

195 

330 

480 

10 

205 

160 

285 

400 

320 

250 

450 

580 

12 

285 

230 

430 

670 

450 

380 

680 

900 

14 

390 

300 

550 

750 

640 

620 

970 

1,300 

15 

440 

330 

660 

SCO 

750 

670 

1,050 

1,400 

16 i 

525 

400 

760 

1,000 

840 

675 

1,255 

1,675 


(From Marks’ Mechajiical Engineers' Handbook) 


Valves. — Valves are of the globe or gate type (the angle valve may be of 
either, being merely a modified body form). The gate valve gives a straight 
passage: the globe valve is better for use as a regulator, but should have its 
stem always in a horizontal position. Fligh-pressure valves larger than 6 in. 
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should have bypasses. Small valves (especially those of brass) have threaded 
tops: larger valves have bolted tops. Valves are obtainable in '‘standaidj” 
“extra heavy” and some special weights. 

Size of Pipes. — ^Velocities in pipes were formerly 6,000 ft. per nuiiute for 
live and 4,000 ft. for exhaust steam. With superheated steam velocities up to 
15,000 ft. are regularly used. Very large pipes should be avoided. The size 
should be calculated for the allowable pressure drop : 


U' - 87 


7> D di 




Where, w = Weight of steam carried, pounds per minute, 

p = Pressure drop from beginning to end of line, pounds per square inch, 
D = Weight of steam per cubic foot at the mean pressure (see steam 
table, p. 49), 

di = Actual internal diameter of pipe, inches, and 
L = Length of pipe, feet. 


For each entrance, elbow or valve, there is additional resistance to flow about 
equivalent to that set up by a straight pipe length of about 00 diameters. 

Heat Loss. — Bare pipe emits about 3 B.t.u. per hour per square foot for each 
degree difference of temperatures of steam in the pipe and air surrounding 
it. Drafts of air greatly increase this. Commercial coverings reduce this loss 
by 70 to 90 per cent. In general all piping containing heat which is still to be 
used is worth covering. It usually pays to cover flanges, valve bodies, etc., 
on high pressure steam lines: but the covering should be applied only after 
tightness has been demonstrated and should be so applied as to interfere as litth^ 
as may be with repairs. Sectional covering (jacketed or banded) is used in 
preference to plastic where possible. Durability of covering should be considered 
as well as insulating properties and cost. 

Outdoor steam pipes may be designed for low pressure drop and low heat loss- 
They should never be buried in the ground. For large installations, tunnels give good 
access and minimum loss, but are very expensive (S2(J upward per running foot). 
Overhead lines carried on poles or towers should have waterproofing outside the 
insulation. 

Specialties. — The back-pressure valve is a low-pressure safety valve usually 
applied to vent surplus steam from a low-pressure exhaust or heating system. 
The automatic relief valve is of similar purpose but more elaborate design, 
applied on vacuum lines to give an emergency vent should the vacuum fail. 
Pressure regulating or reducing valves arc used to maintain a steady low pressure 
for heating or process work less than the prevailing high pressure of the ])laut. 
When used on heating systems, the low pressure for wduch they are set should 
be less than that at which the back-pressure valve operates. Foot valves are 
used at the base of vertical suction pipes to retain some water when the pump is 
shut down. A strainer should be incorporated here. Boiler Uowoff valves 
should be installed in pairs and should be rugged, with renewable seats. Auto- 
matic stop valves, placed next to boiler nozzles, stop the flow of steam should a 
pipe burst. N on-return valves similarly stop the return flow in case of rupture of a 
boiler tube. Check valves are of the swing (flapper) and globe (vertical spindle) 
types. They are used on the boiler-feed line. 8team traps drain off water 
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without pomitting the escape of steam as such. Both bucket traps and expa,ii- 
sion traps are available. Steam separators remove moisture from the curnuili 
of steam. Oil separators or grease remove moisture and oil. 1 hoy 

should be used on exhaust lines from reciprocating engines and pumps to heating 
systems, etc. All separators require traps. 

Piping Design . — Expansion must be controlled and allowed for. It may l)e 
as much as 3 in. per 100 ft. of pipe length. Expansion joints are to bo avoided. 
They are available in both the packed stuffing box and corrugated typos. ^ I In? 
best method (though limited in application) of providing lor expansion is by 
pipe bends. These also decrease the heat emitting surface, rediuH? tlu^ number 


Table of Properties of Saturated Steam^ 


Pres- 
sure in 
pounds 
per 
square 
inch 

Tem- 

pera- 

ture, 

Fahren- 

heit 

Total heat in heat 
units above 32°F. 

Heat of 
vaporiza- 
tion of 
latent 
heat (L) 
in heat 
units 

Density 
or weight 
in 

pounds 
of 1 
cu. ft. 

Voluine 
in cubio 
feet of 

1 lb. 

h'aelor 
of tuiuiv- 
nlent 
evapor- 
ut ion at 
212“F. 

In the 
steam 
(//) 

In the 
water 

ih) 

1 

101.99 

1113.1 

70.0 

1043.0 

0.00299 

3.34.5 

0.9001 

2 

126.27 

1120.6 

94.4 

1026.1 

0 . 00570 

173.6 

0.9738 

3 

141.02 

1125.1 

109.8 

1015.3 

0 . 00844 

118.5 

0.9780 

4 

153.09 

1128.6 

121.4 

1007.2 

0.01107 

90.33 

0 . 9822 

6 

162.34 

1131.5 

130.7 

1000.8 

0.01360 

73.21 

0.9852 

6 

170.14 

1133.8 

138.6 

995.2 

0.01622 

61.05 

0 . 0870 

7 

170.90 

1135.9 

145.4 

990.5 

0.01874 

53 . 39 

0 . 9897 

8 

182.92 

1137.7 

151.5 

986.2 

0.02125 

47.00 

0.9910 

9 

188.33 

1139.4 

156.9 

982.5 

0.02374 

42.12 

0.9934 

10 

193.25 

1140.9 

161.9 

979.0 

0.02021 

38.15 

0,9949 

15 

213.03 

1146.9 

181.8 

905 . 1 

0.03820 

20.14 

1 . 0003 

20 

227.95 

1151.5 

196.9 

954.0 

0.05023 

19.91 

1.0051 

25 

240.04 

1155.1 

209.1 

946 . 0 

i 0.00199 

10.13 

1.01)99 

30 

250.27 

1158.3 

219.4 

938.9 

! 0.07300 


1.0129 

35 

259.19 

1101.0 

228.4 

932.0 

0.08508 

11.75 

1,01.57 

40 

267.13 

1103.4 

236.4 

927.0 

0 . 09044 

10.. 37 

1 .0182 

45 

274.29 

1105.0 

243 . 6 

922.0 

0.1077 

9 . 285 

1 . 0205 

50 

i 280.85 

1167.6 

250.2 

917.4 

0.1188 

8.418 

1 .0225 

55 

280 .'89 

1169.4 

266.3 

913.1 

0.1209 

7 , 098 

1 .0245 

60 

292.51 

1171.2 

201,9 

909.3 

0,1409 

7.097 

1 .0203 

65 

297.77 

1172.7 

207.2 

905.5 

0.1519 

0,583 

1 . 0280 

70 

302.71 

1174.3 

272.2 

902.1 

0.1628 

0.143 

1 . 0295 

75 

307.38 

1175.7 

270.9 

898.8 

0.1736 

5.700 

1.0309 

80 

311.80 

1177,0 

281.4 

895 . 6 

0.1843 

5.420 

1 . 0323 

85 

210.02 

1178.3 

285.8 

892.5 

0.1951 

5,120 

1.0337 

90 

320.04 

1179.0 

290.0 

889.0 

0.2058 

4.859 

1,03.50 

95 

323.89 

1180.7 

294.0 

880.7 

0.2165 

4,019 

1.0302 

100 

327.58 

1181.9 

297.9 

884.0 

0.2271 

4.403 

1.0374 

105 

331.13 

1182.9 

301.6 

881.3 

0.2378 

4.205 

1.0385 

110 

334.50 

1184.0 

305.2 

878.8 

0.2484 

4.020 

1.0300 

115 

337.80 

1185.0 

308.7 

876.3 

0.2589 

3.802 

1.0400 

120 

341,05 

1180.0 

312.0 

874.0 

0.2695 

3.711 

1.0410 

125 

344.13 

1180.9 

315.2 

871.7 

0.2800 

3.571 

1.0420 

130 

347.12 

1187.8 

318.4 

809.4 

0.2904 

3.444 

1.0435 

140 

352.85 

1189.5 

324.4 

865.1 

0.3113 

3,212 

1 .0453 

150 

368.26 

1191.2 

330.0 

801.2 

0.3321 

3.011 

1.0470 

100 

363.40 

1192.8 

335,4 

857.4 

0.3530 

2.833 

1.0180 

170 

368.29 

1194.3 

340.6 

853.8 

0.3737 

2.070 

1.0502 

180 

372.97 

1195.7 

345.4 

850.3 

0.3945 

2.535 

1.0517 

190 

377.44 

1197.1 

350.1 

847.0 

0.4153 

2.408 

1.0531 

200 

381.73 

1198.4 

354.6 

843.8 

0.4359 

2.294 

1.0545 

225 

391,79 

1201.4 

305,1 

830.3 

0.4870 

2.051 

1.0570 

250 

400.99 

1204.2 

374.7 

829.5 

0.5393 

1.854 

1.0005 

275 

409.50 

1206,8 

383.0 

823.2 

0.5913 

1.091 

1.0032 

300 

417.42 

1209.3 

391.9 

817.4 

0.044 

1.553 

1.0057 

325 

424.82 

1211.5 

399.0 

811.9 

0.090 

1.437 

1.0080 

350 

431.90 

1213.7 

406.9 

800.8 

0.748 

1.337 

1,0703 

375 

438.40 

1215,7 

414.2 

801.5 

0.800 

1.250 

1.0724 

400 

445.16 

1217.7 

421.4 

790.3 

0.853 

1.172 

1.0745 

500 

460.57 

1224.2 

444.3 

770.9 

1.065 

0.930 

1.0812 


iKbnt, “Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket-Book," Now York, 1013, p. 836, 
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of joints and decrease the cost of installation. They should be used liberally 
Ample use of special fittings, where joints may thereby be saved, is also good 
practice. Drainage is of prime importance. Pipes approximately horizon t,al 
should slope downward in the direction of steam flow and should bo draiii<^<l at 
low points. Branches should be taken from tops or sides of pipes sipiplying them . 
High-level high-pressure drips may be rctiinied dircetly to tlio boiler. (IUmui 
drips from other points may enter an open feed heater or hot well. (Ireasy 
low-pressure drips are usually wasted. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Units and Definitions. — Units of voltage, current, resistance ami po\v(‘r ar(^ 
the volt (7), ampere (/), ohm (r) and watt (P). Jknulinxt airvrnJ , ( - V/r, 
P = VI. 1 hp. = 746 watts. 1 kilowatt (kw.) — 1.34 lip. = 3, ()()() waits. 
The heating effect is Pa = rP. In allernating currents, the volbige andcurn^nt 
are out of phase because of inductance, and both vary continuously during eacdi 
revolution of the generator. If the variation may bo expressed as ii shu^ (!urv(^ 
against time (which is approximated in usual ])raeti{uj), P == VI cos 0 where 0 is 
tile angiiLar phase difference and cos 9 is the power factor. The effrelire vo]big(^ 
or current is the maximum V 2. An alternating-current generator imiy send 
out a series of alternating currents of different phase over differcid'. eoudiiedors. 
The angle between these different phases remains constant. Tlu^ so-calhul 
single-phase system is a two-phase arrangement witli one terminal of (‘uch 
winding connected to a common junction point (neutral poinl) while tin; other 
terminals of the windings feed the live wires. A similar tlircH'-plnise winding 
constitutes the Y arrangement: whereas the A arrangemumt connc'cts allwiudings 
in series with line wires brought out from the junctions. If A, Vi (hmot(‘. liiu^ 
current and voltage, n = number of windings, the following ndadons hold: 


A V. 

TT 

Phase current L/2 sin h 

Phase voltage =Vi V„ Vi/'l nin ^ 

Voltage to neutral 7,,/2 sin ^ 7,, 

Volt-amperes nVi7i/2 siii^ »K;7j/2 sin^ 


A period (alternating current) is the time required for an alternating current or 
voltage to complete a cycle of values. Frcqiuync-y - p(n'i()d,s pen- second. 

Series arrangements are ond-to-oud; current parsing from one device l.o 
another in succession. Multiple or parallel arrangonnint exist, s wlnn-c dovieoH 
(lamps, for example) are connected across mains, ea(!h lamp be.ing independent 
of all others. 

The eirculnr mil is the area of a cirnlo of Ji'non in. diaim'.ter. Torque, T, 
is tangential pull at 1 ft. radius, in pound, h. If R = revolution, s iier Heeon<l,’l,Iio 
corresponding horsepower is TrlTif/hSO. 

Systems. Direct current is used for short tlistaiuics of transnusHtou mul low 
voltages, or where speed variation is iioccs.sary. In mo.st imlu.strial applk(a(,i(m ,4 
direct current gives higher power efiicieney Imt reduced rnggodiicss and reliabiUly. 
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Enclosed machines are more fully protected from dust and dampness, but are 
poorly ventilated, must be larger to avoid excessive heating and cost more. 

Motors. — ^The shunt motor is used for constant speeds, and has high efficiency over 
a narrow range of speeds and a wide range of loads. Full-load efficiencies vary with 
wize: say from 0.70 to 0.90 for sizes from H to 30 hp. Speeds are high for small 
])Owers. At a given power, high speed implies lower weight and cost (speed times 
weight is approximately constant). The cost per pound for motors of 25 hp. is only 
a.bout‘half that of 1 hp. motors. The weight per horsepower is around 100 lb. for all 
sizes. This is the type of motor used for driving shafting, machine tools, fans, 
n^eiprocaiing pumps and other machines where load variations and starting conditions 
ar() not severe and a steady speed is required. 

Tire series motor is used where frequent starts under load are necessary as for 
traction, and hoisting. Speeds increase as loads (torques) decrease and the motor 
may ‘^nui away” if the load is entirely removed (as by breakage). Power output 
remains al)C)ut constant over a wide range of speeds: efficiency is constant for a wide 
s]med range but a narrow power range. Full-load efficiencies vary in about the same 
way as those for shunt motors, but the maximum is about 3 per cent lower. Five 
huudred-volt series motors weigh 30 to 60 lb. per horsepower. Costs per pound are 
about constant for sizes from 50 to 200 hp. 

The compound motor is a compromise type used where frequent starts are necessary 
and some variation in speed permissible. It has both shunt and series windings, which 
may act together (cumulative compounding) or oppositely (differential compounding). 


y oUnges commonly used are 110 to 125 for lighting and small motors, or 
220 to 300, for power and lighting; and 500 to 600 for power, particularly traction 
(for alternating-current voltages see below). The current required by a direct- 
euiTont motor = (hp. X 746) (efficiency X voltage). Torques of motors 
otherwise similar in design are proportional to niunber of poles times cunent. 


Constant speed direct-current motors are iisualb^ started by^ decreasing the 
amount of an external resistance in the armature circuit. Thestartiog cm rent may 
exceed full-load current by about 50 per cent. From 15 to 30 sec. should be allowed 
to bring a motor up to speed. This may be insured by automatic operation. The 
rheostat may incorporate low-voltage and overload releases, and should contain 
the motor-field circuit closing mechanism. Ordinary rheostats (starters) cost from 
3 to 6 per cent as much as motors, the smaller sizes costing relatively more. 


Speed Variation.— Speed control of direct-current motors is effected by: 
(a) Multiple voltage system (three-wire,etc.) Several generators and wires are 
used, affording a choice of voltages for the armature circuit and therefore of 
speeds. (Voltage is proportional to r.p.m.) The field voltage is kept constant. 
Shunt motors are to be used if stability of speed is desired. The efficiency 
remains good, but the motor is operating at low power output when its speed is 

low, and the cost of investment is high. ^ . u 4 - 

(h) Rheostatic control of armature circuit. This varies voltage and speed, but 
the speed at any rheostat position varies with the load and the efficiency is low. 

(c) Rheostatic control of field circuit. This increases speed by weakening 
the field. Commutating (inter) poles are desirable if the speed range is to be 

great. Results are about as with method (a). 

To reverse the direction of rotation of a direct-current motor, reverse the 
terminals to either the field or the armature winding: not to both. 

Group vs. Individual Drives.-Individual motor drives are vastly more 
convement, but greatly increase instaUation cost. The effect on every day 
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efficiency is variable. While the group drive involves losses due to fiacition 
of shaft bearings, the individual motor is apt to operate at a poor load factor and 
therefore at low efficiency. Where one machine is likely to 1)0 operated iihiu) 
frequently, it may well have its own motor. The group drive docs not pca’init 
of electrical methods of speed variation. Individual motors require a more 
careful determination of power requirement. 

Generators. — Electric generators are shunt or compound wound. The latl.er 
can be made to give more uniform voltage. To operate compound wound 
generators together (feeding the same wires) an equalizer is used, makes 

a common connection to ail machines at a point between the armatuiH^ and 
the series field and divides the series field currents in proper proportions between 
the machines. Generators to be operated together must have similar olectric.al 
characteristics. Voltage is proportional to revolutions per minute X nunihar of 
poles X magnetic flux per pole. Generators (and motors) are rated as to c-a, pacify 
with reference to the rise of temperature in a stated length of time. In c.ommon 
practice a machine will not heat more than 90°F. above a surrounding air at 
77°F. when running continuously at rated load. Regulation refers to variation 
of speed or voltage over a range of loads (usually no load to full load) and is 
expressed as a percentage of the full-load value. Full-load efllcicndes of direct- 
current generators are from 0.80 to 0.93 for sizes from 1 to 500 hp. The variation 
of efficiency with load is about the same as for shunt motors. Weights are 
almost directly proportional to output. Costs per pound decrease somewhat 
as the size increases. High-speed (revolutions per minute) leads to low cost per 
kilowatt of capacity, but the variation in cost is less rapid than the change in 
speed. 

Alternating-current Generators. — These may be of sy7ichro7ions or induction 
type (some should always be of the former). Most large or high-voltage induc- 
tion alternators are built with the fields rather than the armature revolving. 
Alternators may be single-phase, two or three-phase. The first are 30 pei<’ cent 
heavier and more costly and less efficient than the others: three-phase current 
is most economical of copper for transmission. Generator voltages range iij) to 
13,000. Frequency = revolutions per second X number of poles 2, Frequen- 
cies of 25 and 60 cycles are standard. The latter is desiral)lo for lighting or 
where static transformers are used. The former leads to rcduccMl iuductivci 
voltage drop and is therefore better for long transmissions: it adds considtu’ably 
to generator cost. It is to be preferred for frequent overloads and high starting 
torques in motor applications, or where synchronous motors or rotary trans- 
formers are to be driven. Alternators are rated (at 100 per cent power factor) 
on the basis of temperature rise: for example, 90° may be the limit at rated load, 
starting from 77°; or 99° for a 25 per cent overload lasting 2 hr. and immediately 
succeeding a long run at rated load. Polyphase alternators have full-load 
efficiencies from 91 to 97 per cent, increasing with size. Weights increase less 
rapidly than outputs: costs per unit of capacity decrease as capacity increases. 
Large units run at the lower speeds. For a given size, high speed moans low 
cost. Turbine-driven machines operate at particularly high speeds and arc 
so compact that special provision must be made for ventilation. 

^ For the operation of alternators in parallel, the supply of power from the respective 
prime movers must be determined by governors having the same speed-load character^ 
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i.stics, thci gciuu'jitorH must have similar starting characteristics and their excitations 
must be adjusted te equalize power factors. 

Alternating -current Motors. —Motor voltages are commonly UO, 220 or 440. 
There arc three general types of motor: commutator, synchronous and induction, 
Couimulalor {Angle phiiiio.) motors are used for low voltages on railway and hoisting 
work, Tliey cost 50 to 100 per cent more than direct-current motors. Their 
characteristics are like those of direct-current scries motors : the efficiency is fairly high, 
but tlic i^ower factor is low at. low speeds. Synchronous polyphase motors give the 
highest efficiencies and power factors, are inexpensive and give steady speeds: but 
will not start under load: if single-phase, they will not start of themselves at all, and 
tlie efficiency is low. ^ If heavily overloaded, they will stop. Direct current is used 
f{)r field excitation. Voltages up to 13,000 may be used directly, in synchronous 
motors with revolving fields. 

hid'uction motors arc most commonly used, the stator being the primary. They 
are rated like generators, on the basis of temperature rise. They are essentially 
constaut-speod machines. The sqidrrd-cage type requires a large starting current, 
and is started by fractional voltage taps. The loound-rotor type is preferred, gener- 
ally, for api>licatioiis where starts are frequent or severe. Bizes up to 200 lip. may 
have starting resistance mounted inside the rotor: large sizes have external resistance 
anti the rotor is then provided with collector rings and brushes.- 

Bingle-phase and two-phase induction motors usually have independent phase 
windings. Three-phase motors are connected in Y or A. In Y, the current per phase 
(Mpials the line cuiTcut and the voltage })cr phase is line voltage divided by -v/d* 
the voltage ])er pluise otiuals line voltage and the current per phase is line current 
divided l)y Vh . In either case, current per phase is proportional to horsepower divided 
by {efficiencij X railage per phase X power factor). PolyT)hase induction motors have 
full-load efficiencies of 0.80 to 0.90 in sizes from 1 to 200 lip., 25-cycle. Correspond- 
ing iiower factors arc 0.78 to 0.92. Sixty-cycle motors give efficiencies very 
slightly lower and full-load power factors about the same. The power factor decreases 
at light loads, especially for single-phase machines: to obtain high values implies 
high first cost of motor. Maximum efficiency and power factor are usually realized at 
about three-fourths rated load. The breakdown point (maximum safe load) should 
be at least 50 jior cent in excess of the rating, and no load imposed should equal this. 

Weigiits and costs vary with power and speed about as do those of direct-current 
motors. Large machines run at slow speeds. Voltage has little influence on cost. 
Starters cost two to three times as much as those of direct-current motors. 

There are no generally applicable methods of speed variation for alternating- 
current motors. All methods involve a considerable sacrifice of efficiency. 

^ Transformers.— -Static transformers are ordinarily used to transform one 

alternating-current voltage to another, and are rated on the basis of temperature 
rise. The cfliciency may be as high as 0,97 at full load. The curves show 
variation in efficiency and secondary voltage with load. The energy lost appears 
as heat and in large sizes is removed by surrounding the coils with oil, by pump- 
ing oil or water through or by an air blast. A separate transformer may be 
used on each phase of a polyphase system, or one three-phase unit may replace 
three single-phase transformers. The former arrangement may give more 
spare units: the latter decreases cost and increases efficiency. Costs increase 
slightly with primary voltage and vary inversely with frequency. 

1 For starting, an auxiliary motor of another type may be used, or the synchronous motor may 
have a squirrel-cago winding in the polo face, so that it starts as an induction motor. 

2 Single-phase motors may be started (a) by incorporating a commutator, (&) by hand and (c) by 
operating them as polyphase motors, a “phase splitter” being used to throw two or more circuits out of 
phase with each other. 
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The rolary transformer is used to change alternating to dirc{;t current when 
both are of about the same voltage. One set of windings answers for ilu? alt(U'- 
nating-current motor and the direct-current generator. Full-load ellicionoy, 
about 0.93. Where the voltages differ greatly, the more expensive 'motor generator 
set must be used (efficiency about 0.85). The two machines then have only the 
shaft and bearings in common. Such a unit may be used to change fj-etiuoncy 
if desired: parallel operation then presents some difficulties. A rotary c())idmscr 
is a synchronous motor introduced at some point where there is an easily started 
load to improve the power factor of a system largely made up of induction 
motors. 

Storage batteries are used for direct-current stand-by service, iinprovement of 
regulation, excitation of alternators, etc. Cells are in series and in suflicictit 
number to give the required voltage. Charging is by direct current. Ventilation 
is necessary for removal of gases from the battery room. There are two ty])es: 
the alkaline (Edison) using nickel hydroxide and iron plates in ]mtassium hy- 
droxide electrolyte: and the lead, with plates of lead and lead peroxide in dilute 
sulphuric acid. Capacities vary, and are expressed in ampere-hours, based on an 
assumed time of discharge (8 hr. for lead, 5 hr. for alkaline). Efliciencies at 
such normal rate are around 0.70. During charging, the voltage is increased 
(1.7 to 1.95 for alkaline, 2 to 2.8 for lead, per cell). During discharge, the 
voltage falls: 1.54 to 0.88 for alkaline, 2.0 to 1.75 for lead. Costs are very liigh: 
in normal times, from $100 to $200 per kilowatt developed when discharging in 1 
hr. This is three or four times the capacity realized at the normal discharge rate. 

Heating Processes. — Electric furnaces are of the arc, induciion or resistance 
type. The last are used for warming of rooms, requiring 1 to 2 watts per cubic 
foot of room contents at zero outdoor temperature. The resistance elemeul 
must be non-oxidizable if it is exposed to the air. Electric house wanning is 
too costly for any but the most exceptional use. In industrial furnaces, elec- 
tricity gives a high temperature (up to 4,000°C.), localized and susceptible of 
close regulation. The energy is employed to heat up the charge, sometimes to 
melt or vaporize it or to produce chemical reaction, and (wastefully) to cover 
conduction and flue gas losses and electrical (resistance) losses external to the 
furnace. Furnace linings must be refractory (carbon), but these should be 
backed by walls of non-conducting material. Arc furnaces are built for capacities 
up to 3,000 kw. per pair of electrodes (three-phase current) for operation at 
either atmospheric or higher pressure, indnetion furnaces are virtually immense 
static transformers, the low-tension windings of which are replaced by baths of 
molten metal, for example. The amount of current is limited by the so-called 
“pinch effect.'' In resistance furnaces, the charge itself may constitute the 
resistance element. 

Electroplating, Etc.—The energy required for electroplating, galvauoplasty, 
de tinning and electrolytic refining of metals varies with the metals involved and 
solutions used. From 1 to 100 amp. may be needed per square inch of cathode 
surface, at 0.1 to 4 volts per cell. Direct current is supplied from small gener- 
ators at 5 or 6 volts, and a separate rheostat is required for each cell or tank. 

Distribution of Electricity.—Sizes of wires must be suitable for maximum 
current from the standpoint of heating effect (see table) and must generally be 
based on the corresponding drop of voltage. For primary mains and feeders a 
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Size of wire, 

Maximum allowable current-amperes 

B. & S. gage 

Rubber insulation 

Other insulation 

6 

50 

70 

4 

70 

90 

2 

90 

125 

0 

125 

200 

0000 

Circular mils 

225 

325 

600,000 

400 

600 

1,000,0001 

650 

1,000 


^ Used mainly for underground work. 


drop of 5 or 10 per cent is allowed: for secondary mains and service wires, 2 to 
5 per cent. The diversity factor (sum of maximum demands of the parts of a 
system, divided by the maximum demand of the whole system), enters into the 
matter. If J = current in amperes, v = drop per conductor in volts, I — length 
of one conductor in feet, the actual cross-section of copper necessary, in circular 
mils, is A = kll ~ v, where /c = 11 for direct current. For alternating current, 
k varies with the power factor, etc., and may be as high as 17 at 0.80 power 
factor. 

Wiring Specifications. — Interior wiring may be: 

(a) Open. — ^On cleats or insulators : rubber insulated if in damp places. 

(b) Moulding. — For under 300 volts: forbidden in concealed or damp places: no 
joints or taps in the moulding : rubber insulated : wood moulding forbidden in elevator 
shafts: metal moulding limited to 1,320 watts and must be completely connected 
and grounded. 

(c) Concealed Knob and Tube, — Often forbidden, but cheap. Rubber insulation: 
wires 5 in. apart, 1 in. from adjacent surface, supported every 53 in, 

(d) Rigid Conduit. — Most expensive type. Sizes H to 4 in. Grounded. Rubber 
insulation. Lined or unlined conduit may be obtained, the 'Mining” consisting of a 
layer of insulation. 

(e) Flexible Conduit. — Interlocking metallic strips. Sizes ^{q to 2 in. Specifica- 
tions otherwise as for rigid conduit. 

(/) Armored Cab^e.-— Rubber insulated and covered with interlocking metallic 
strips. 

Direct current is generally distributed by two-wire or three-wire constant “poten- 
tial” systems. The latter (with all three wires of the same size) saves five-eighths the 
copper necessary for the former. The gross saving is less. Alternating current is 
distributed as: 

Two-phasCj Three-wire. — Each single-phase current has its own outgoing wire. 
The return wire serves both. Voltage between two outside wires is 41 per cent more 
than that between outside and return wire. Current in return wire 41 per cent greater 
than in either outside wire. An unbalanced system. 

Two-phase, Four-wire. — Two complete single-phase circuits. The neutrals of the 
two circuits may be connected, in which case the voltage across circuits is 71 per cent 
of that between the wires of a phase. Extensively .used. In the five-wire system, the 
common neutral is extended as a fifth wire. 
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Three-pluisCj Threc-wue . — Three smglc-pliaso eircuiis, the nhAini (utrr(i!i(,s luuiinil- 
izing. Balanced when the phases are equally loaded. 

Three-phase, Four-wire , — The fourth wire a neutral: lanii)s connected Ix^twc^en a,ny 
outside wire and a neutral wire. Rarely used: six-wire system also in infrcqucnl use. 


Relative Voltages and Relative Weicuits of CorPEii (Pendeu) 




Relative VoltaKCS between 
outer wires 

Relative wel 

ght (d' copper^ 


System 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Neutral j 

Neutral 



1 groLiiulccl 

iuHuIatiid 

grounded 

insulated 


Direct-current, two-Avire . . 

100 

50.0 

100 

400 


[ Single-phase, two-wire . . , 

71 

35.5 

200 

800 

III ■ 

Two-phase, four-wire .... 

71 

35.5 

200 

800 


[ Three-phase, three-wire . . 

61 

35.5 

200 

OOO 


^ Not including neutral wires. 


Primary Supply. — In large works, with alternating current locally geiKU'attMl, 
primary voltages of 2,000 to 2,400 are common. For distribution to substations, 
5,000 to 110,000 volts may be used. The losses in transmission arc partly con- 
stant (corona, core loss of transformers, parts of the losses of all rotating appani- 
tus, meter losses and losses at constant-current devices, if there are any); and 
partly variable with the load, usually varying as the square of the current c-arriiid. 

Voltage Regulation. — ^Loading tends to pull down voltage, csiiecially towa,rd 
the outer ends of lines. The extreme drop at maximum load is limited as alri^ady 
described. Fluctuations due to bad regulation may introduce further drof), 
decrease of motor output and efficiency, decrease in life and illumimiting ])ow(U' 
of lamps, etc. The extreme voltage variation on lighting (nreuits is ra,rely 
allowed to exceed 5 per cent: on power circuits it may be 10 jier cent and is soimv 
times more. In three-wire or alternating-current systems, the best voltages 
condition is obtained when the loads on the circuits are equal (or are those', for 
which the circuits were designed). The pin tor-generator used on a thrci^-wirc^ 
system takes current from the lightly loaded side and delivers (uirreut to tlui 
other side. The cost of operation is that due to the losses in the machine and tlu' 
neutral current need not be taken back to the generator. In alternating-c,uri*(mt 
systems (single-phase three-wire) the hnlandng coil may be used. This (jonsists 
of two transformer windings connected in scries across the outside wires. Tlu^ 
neutral is connected from between the two windings. The lightly loaded side 
acts to excite its winding as a transformer primary, and current is thereby 
transferred by way of the other winding to the other side of the circuit. In 
polyphase systems, the phases are of course balanced (so far as power applications 
are concerned) by using polyphase motors. 

Electric Lighting. — The value of lights is measured in candlepower. The 
candlepower of a light varies according to the direction from which it is viewed. 
If C = candlepower in a stated direction which makes an angle a with a plane 
to be illuminated, the distance from the light to this plane being I ft., then 
illumination in candle feet = E = (7 cos a/F. The candle feet required for 
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various services range from 1.0 upward. The lumen or unit of light flux is the 
quantity of light flowing outward from a source of 1 cp. in the solid angle sub- 
tended by > 12.5604 surface of a sphere. If the average caiidlepower in all 
directions is 7., (mean spherical candlepower) the lumens flowing are 12.56647,. 
Lumens required = EAIF where A == area of room or surface, square feet, 
F = factor of utilization. The value of F depends on the shape of the room, 
absorptions and reflections, and on the variation in candlepower of the light 
source with direction. It may be as low as 10 per cent for indirect lighting^ 
and up to 65 per cent for bare lamps in lightly tinted rooms. 


Incandescent Lamps 


Typo 

Watts 

■ 

Lumens 

Life, hours 

Carbon 

20-120 
20-100 
10-500 
750-1 , 000 
35-350 
57-500 

50-419 

52-422 

70- 5,0S9 
13,000-19,000 

1 318- 3,563 

SOO-1 0,000 

000-2,000 

650-1,000 

500-1,500 

Gem 

Mazda (vacuum timgston) 

Mazda (gas-filled tungsten) 

Scries (vacuum), 4 amperes^ 

Series (gas-filled) 



1 Also made for 3.5, 5.5, 6.6 and 7.5 amp. in the same sizes. 


In general, alternating-current arc lamps are less efficient tlian direct-current, and 
220-volt lamps are to be avoided. Enclosed arcs have longer life between trims and 
greater steadiness, but the efficiency is less. Flaming arcs have a short interval 
between trims and must be hung high. Luminous arcs give off brown fumes, may be 
used only outdoors, and give an unsteady light. Ejflcienci/ is measured by lumens 
per watt, or (inversely) by watts per candlepower, usually (as tabulated) the mean 
candle power of the lower hemisphere. 


PURCHASE OF POWER 

Water for power is available in some localities. It is usually sold at a fixed 
price per year for all the water that can flow through an opening of stated dimen- 
sions above which an agreed head is to bo maintained. The buyer pays whether 
he uses the water or not. For small installations, the water consumed may be 
measured by a Venturi meter. The disposition of tail water is sometimes a 
factor. 

Steam (or other) shaft power is furnished as a part of the rental privilege in some 
3ases. In the case of steam the average power demand is estimated by taking indica- 
tor cards at the prime mover, with and without the power load in question. Steam as 
such may be sold by steam meter or (for heating) on the basis of the cubic feet or 
jquare feet of space rented. 

. Electric power is the form commonly sold. The purchaser is apt to over- 
estimate his average load (basing it on his installed capacity) and to under- 
estimate the installation costs incidental to the purchase of power. Annual 
’ates are sometimes made (especially for hydroelectric power) for 10-hr. or 

^ 1 In direct lighting, the lamps are exposed. la indirect lighting, no lamps are visible, their light 
leing reflected from walls or ceilings. In the direct-indirect system, part of the light is directed down- 
mrd through shades, while the remainder strihes the ceiling and is reflected downward. 
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24*-hr, service. The customer pays for an estimated power requirement, which 
must not be exceeded, and pays whether he uses the power or not. Meter rates 
are usually based on consumption: the greater the consumption, the lower the 
rate. A fair basis for rate is an annual charge proportional to the maximum 
demand (not to the connected load) plus a meter rate for current actually used. 
An equivalent method is to charge one rate for the first 100,000 kw.-hr. in any 
month, a lower rate for the next 100,000, and so on. 

Contract clauses should provide for interruptions of service, which may sometimes 
be offset by provisions releasing the purchaser from liability in case of strike or fire 
in his plant. The phase, frequency and voltage of current at the point of measurement 
should be specified. Services furnishing a high power factor should be somewhat 
more attractive to the vendor. 


PRODUCER GAS 

Operation of Producer. — The essential feature is a partial combustion 
of the fuel. Carbon is converted to CO, itself a combustible suitable for use 
in an engine or furnace. The original heat of combustion of the carbon is 
thereby partly converted to sensible heat. Since the gas should be cooled before 
use in an engine, the maximum ideal efficiency with pure air and pure carbon on 
the ^'cold gas basis is only 0.70. 


By introducing some steam as well as air, the sensible heat which would otherwise 
bo wasted is employed to decompose steam. It then reappears as heat of coml)ustion 
of hydrogen, increasing the cold gas efficiency, which is 

e' - [10,220(1 - x) + 6,900?y] {Q, + Qa + 14,050), 

where x = Proportion of C burning to CO 2 , 

y — Weight of steam introduced per pound of C, in II). 

Qs = Heat furnished by entering steam 
Qa ~ Heat furnished by entering air 


B.t.u. per pound of C. 


The value of e' may reach 0.83 to 0.85 (ideal), from which radiation losses must ho 
deducted. Slight excesses of steam or air always lead to the formation of some CO 2 . 
The ‘diot gas efficiency” (furnace applications) is similarly 

c = [10,220(1 -~x) + 6,900?/ + Q,] -f- (Ch -f- Qa + M,65()), 
where Qg = heat carried off by the gas as sensible heat, B.t.u. per pound of C. 


Use of Steam. — Steam not only increases efficiency: it lowers the fuel bod 
temperature and thus discourages clinkcring and fusion of furnace walls. It 
reduces sensible heat loss, but if supplied in excess decreases the rate of gasifica- 
tion and (ultimately) the efficiency. When the steam supply is intermittent, 
water gas is formed during its admission. This is so rich in hydrogen as to be 
objectionable for use in an engine (causing preignition) and the intermittent 
process is adapted mainly for furnace work or for combined furnace and engine 
plants. The proportions of air and steam, in the continuous process, should be 
kept constant for a given fuel. This is approximately accomplished by various 
forms of automatic regulation, but charging the fire and sudden changes in load 
may nevertheless produce considerable variations, reflected in the heat value 
of the gas. Exhaust gas from the engine may take the place of steam, the 
theory of operation being precisely, the same. This method is less widely applied, 
although it leads to the formation of a gas (free from hydrogen) better adapted 
fqr efficient use in the engine. 
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Types of Producer. — ^In the suction type, air and st(^ain arc drawn tlirough (-lie 
fuel b(ul by the siiciion of the engine, or by an exhaust fan Aviiich afterward delivers 
tih('. gas to t-he engine under a sligl\t pressure. Tlic former arrangement is used Tor 
small plants only. The latter permits of cleaning while running (therefore of coirtinu- 
OUR operation) and is the most lAopidar typo today. Pressure producers Tise fonM'd 
draft blowers. Their operation is attended with some dis(;()nd‘ort and l,lu\y must b(^ 
shut down for thorough cleauing. Combination producers employ ])ot]i pressure and 



suction, atmosi)heric presssure being niaijitained a1)ove the fuel bed. U])-draft and 
down-draft producers are defined ])y tlieir nanu's. Double-zone produeers have d<Avn- 
draft in the upper half, up-draft in the lower half and the gas discharge at mid-Junght. 

Capacity. — Hates of gasification arc high when temperatures are high: i.c., wlion 
the C(d(l gas oflicicney is low. Average rates in suction producers are 5 to 20 Ih. per 
square foot of fuel hod horizontal cross-section area per liour. A mean rate of 10 lb. 
may l)e expected for authracite coal. 

Fuels.“Sitccess may be expected with confidoticc when anthracite (pea or No. 1 
buckwheat) is iiBetl. Tlie factors of chief importance arc moisture, ash, tar, clinkering 
and heat value. Soft coal is used with success in down-draft or doiiblo-zoiic producers, 
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^vhidi aet to “fix” the condensible tars, but trouble may occur from clinkering. 
Crude oil lias been used experimentally, but gas cleaning becomes a serious problem. 

Composition of Gas. — Using pure air and pure carbon in the chemically 
necessary proportions, the gas would consist (by weight) of 0.345 CO and 0.655 
N. Blast-furnace gas (which is producer gas incidentally manufactured) 
approximates this composition more nearly than do any of the producer gases 
specially made. Using a; air and y steam, with symbols as above, gas con- 
stituents per pound of carbon are as follows: 


Weight, Pounds Volume, Cubic Feet 

CO 31.8(1 -a:) 

CO 2 31.7cc 

H 2 }iy 21y 

Na 3.35 IHH +x) - %y] 60.6(1 + x) - 40.4?/ 

Total 6.8 + 5.8.1; — 2.87?/ 92.4 + 60.5a; — 19.4?/ 


Government tests by Fernald give the following : 



Bitu- 

minous 

coal 

Sub- 

bitumi- 

nous 

Lignite 

Peat 

B.t.u. per pound of coal 

12,370 

9,910 

7,110 

8,130 

Cubic foot of gas per pound of coal 

61.10 

39.30 

27.70 

30.30 

Rate of gasification. 



7.64 

11.02 

13.28 

16.20 

B.t.u. per cubic foot 

gas, standard con- 





densers 



151.0 

159.0 

161.0 

175.00 

Producer efficiency, cold gas basis 

0.75 

0.63 

0.63 

0 . 65 



Moisture 

6.6 

15.0 

35.7 

21.0 



Volatile 

32.8 

34.3 

29.2 

51.7 

Fuel analysis, per cent : 

Fixed carbon .... 

50.6 

39.4 

27.2 

22.1 



Ash 

10.0 1 

11.3 

7.9 

1 5.2 

i 



Sulphur 

2.3 

0.9 

1.1 

o.s 


CO 2 

9.71 

11.16 

9.90 

12.40 


Oo 

0.02 

0.12 

0.13 



Call 4 

0.19 

0.20 

. 0.10 

0.40 

Gas analysis by 

CO 

19.03 

17,52 

20.86 

21.00 

volume, per cent : 

H 2 

13.48 

14.41 

14.30 

18.50 


CH, 

2.78 

3.64 

2.88 

2.20 


N 2 

54.79 

52.95 

51.83 

46.60 


The table on following page gives typical results with various coals in dif- 
ferent types of producer. 
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"rypuJAL Anata'wks of PnoDircFH Gahfs from Vakious Fuhi.s 
(Vahio.s in p{nr,(ni(,n,|i;(‘. l)y volumo) 




Up-d raft 

; pre^ssu re-producer gas 

Down-dra, ft, prodinu'r 
gas 

(tonslitimnts 


Ant.hra- 

Bitu- 

Lig- 

P(xi,t 

Bitu- 

minous 

big- 

1 

P(‘a(^ 



c.it.e 

c.oal 

nii(5 

nitn 

Carbon (lioxid<‘. 

.CX), ’ 

5.2 

0.84 

10,55 

12.40 

0.22 

1 1 .S7 

10.01 

Oxygen 

Ah 

0.4 

0.01 

0.10 

0.00 

0.10 

O.OI 

0.11 

klthyhme 

.(hlbi 

0.0 

O.IK 

0.17 

0.40 

(I.OI 

0.00 

0.00 

Carbon inonoxiden . 

.CO 

22 . 0 

IS.2X 

18.72 

21.00 

21 .05 

Ki.OI 

10.01 

T 1 vUvfuroti 

/Ha 

15.0 

1 .0 

1 2 . 00 

10.74 

0.44 

18.50 
2 . 20 

12.01 

0.40 

14.70 

O.OS 

to. 10 

0 ()li 

Methane 

A)iu 

0.12 

Nitrogen 

• Nn 

55.2 

55. ()4. 

50.22 

‘ 45.50 

00.00 

50.07 

00.82 



100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

100.00' 

1 

lOO.OO 


(l^'roin Marks ’ Mcchatiical IJandbook) 


By-product Plants. — In ordinary prodinun* oiun’aiiou, ammonia f(n’iu(Ml Tnnn 
the nitroj»;ou in tho coal is wasi(ul at llio scruhlxip ouiJ(d;. In Moiul ])r()C(‘ss, it. 
is rccovorod as ammonium sulj)Iia(.(n Tar Ls a.lso rcadaiincd and Mk^ f>;as l.o 
tho engine very (ilean and oi’ uniform (Hialil.y. A de(‘]), lo\V“t(nni)era,tiin^ fm^l ]j(*d 
is used. 

Construction and Operation. Hindis a.r(', of nalkcnl sUad slnad.s, ma,d(‘ up into 
vortical c.yliiidors, liinal asnl wiUi wai.cu'-cnolod tops. The base may Ik^ tigid , 




( ’omiirtiHHion, 11). ocr 



h(l. in. 

Kut'l 

O'yiK! of OllfOlK! 





i llminl 

(laKO 




Avontj'o 

Natural gas 

Medium and large hv / a ) 

75 ”100 

120 

Coke-oven gas 

barg('. engiiH's (lOurop(i) 

105-105 

120 

CoaJ gas 

Small sizes 

7.''. -120 

100 

Cfirhureted wat(U’ gas 

Smidl sizes 

7.''. -HW 

00 

Producer gas 

All sizf'H 

100 100 

120 

Blast-furm'KK^ ga,H 

ba.rgest Hiz(S 

120 100 

155 


nvi'niKc n t.u 
lM*r iHuuid 
Uow vuiur) 


2i,:;()t) 
,id,d()d 
I7,0()t) 
7,200 
I d.tho 
I ,500 


or water-seal 0(1 Pc^ep-lioU^H and (ileaning doors are provided. Mcndianiieil 
stirring and m(adia.ni(?a]ly moved grates are available. (dl(‘u,ning napun'S 
removal of dust down to a, bout 0,01 gr. jxn* cud)ic, foot of gas and (diminad-ion uf 
moisture. Dust removal is (dTeebal by dry (deaners which <diaug(i the dinaitiim 
and rednc.e the v(do(uty of gas How, by filOws, ])y tow(U’ wasluvrs (sc.ruhlams) and 
l)y {a‘nirirnga,l washors. In soft-eoal plants, spec.ial tar-{jxtra(‘.ting devica^s must 
\)o. julded. The first cost of cjutirc^ gas making plant will 1)0 about throe times 
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tlio coHt of producers alone. In normal times, blast-furnace gas installations (re- 
(luiriug only engines, buildings and gas cleaning equipment) can be set up for 
1 100 per kilowatt. 


GAS ENGINES 

Fuels. — Engines using liquid fuels are considered below (page 66). Some 
aiuilysevS of typical gas fuels are given in the table on p. 62. 

The figures in the last column of the table are no index to the value of the 
gas for power purposes. They do not determine engine efficiency or engine 
size. 

Types of Engine. — Gas engines may be vertical or horizontal, the former being 
mainly in small sizes. They may be single or double acting: the former generate 
power only about half as fast, but the pistons and rods require no water cooling. 
Trunk pistons make for simplicity, but can be used on small engines only. 
Important engines are multi- cylinder, both tandem and twin arrangements 
being used. The latter gives smoother running and decreases overall length: 
it costs more. 

Engine.s are two-cycle or four-cycle according as the sequence of operations is 
completed in two or four single strokes. Two-cycle engines may be of much simpler 
construction: they arc sometimes practically valveless. They give about 70 per cent 
more power for their size than four-cycle types. They consume considerably more 
fuel per horsepower-hour. With a given number and structural arrangement of 
cylinders, they run more smoothly. 

Capacities. — If n = number of cylinders, S == piston speed, feet per minute, 
a = piston area, square inches, Pm = mean effective pressure, pounds per square 
incli, the indicated horsepower of a four-cycle single-acting engine is 

p manS 

"" 132000* 

The two-cycle engine gives ideally twice this power. For double-acting 
engines, multiply these figures by 2. If Em = mechanical efficiency, the brake 
horse-power is Hu = EmHi^ Values of Em are given by Lucke as follows: 


Mechanical Efficiencies 
(Lucke, '' Thermodynamics”) 
Type of Enginb 

Hinall or medium single-cylinder, stationary, single-acting. 

Stnall or medium 2-Gylinder, stationary, single-acting 

Small or medium S-cylinder, stationary, single-acting 

Small or medium 4-cylinder, stationary, single-acting 

l^arge single-cylinder, stationary, single-acting 

Large 2-cylindcr, stationary, single-acting 

Large 4-cylinder, stationary, single-acting 

Large single-cylinder, stationary, double-acting 

Tandem 2-cylinder, stationary, double-acting. 

Tandem twin 4-cylinder, stationary, double-acting 


Mfch. 

Efficien'cy 

4-cyclb 

2-cy'Cle 

0.S7 

0.S4 

0.82 

0.80 

0.90 

0.70 



0.70 

0.86 

to 

0.84 

o.ao 

0.83 

0.75 

O.Sl 

0.73 

0.77 

0.69 
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T\u^ followin^^* values arc given for expected mean elTeciivc pressures (pm) 
under good conditio ns: 



Compression, pounds per square inch, absolute: 

Fuel 



• - 


-- • - 




70 

80 

90 

100. 

120 

110 

lOO 

Natural gas, wai.er gas, coal gas. 

1 

02-82 

()7-87 

70-97 

70-100 

83-108 



Producer gas 




55-80 

02-S7 

()5-9() 

7r,-i)() 

Blast-furuace gas 





00-85 

()(M)() 

70' or. 


Efficiency. — Tlie maximum ideal efficiency (Ofcto cycle) is 


Ej - 1 


^14 7 ^ 0.280 


where Pc = compression pressure, pounds per square inch, absolute. The 
probable actual efficiency lies between 0.45P/ to 0.55/i// for most fuels, and 
from 0.40P/ to 0.50P/ for blast-furnace gas. The heat consumption per indi- 
cated horsepower per minute is therefore 42.42/0. 5P/ = 84.(S4/yi,V B.t.u., approxi- 
mately. The weight of gas consumed per indicated horsepower ])er miinii(^ 
is S4.84/PP/ lb., where B — low-heat value of gas, B.t.u. ])er pound. 



Fig. 28. — Efficiency curves of iniernal-combusUon oiij^iiieH.^ 

Efficiency varies chiefly with the compression and coin])ression is limited hy (,1 k; 
danger of preignition.^ Gases high in hydrogen coni,ent ignite readily and must ix* 
used at low compression. Hence, the gases of high heat value are in general those; 
least useful for engines. 

I he variation of efficiency with load depends on the nuddiud of gov(;rning. The; 
hit-and-miss^ method of governing is probably must economical of fu(;i but giv(‘H 
irregular action and is used only on small engines, VariatJon of quantity of coinbus- 
tiblc mixture varies the compression with the load and hence decreases efficic'miy 
seriously at light loads. Variation of mixture strength leads to less change of com- 
pression but introduces other losses at light loads, duo to impaired combustion. 
Misfires may be produced. The diagram shows in all cases maximum efficiency at 
maximum load: a characteristic of the gas engine, which has no overload capacity 
beyond its output of best economy. All of these engines were governed by adjustment 

1 Curve 1, Deutz single cylinder, illuminating gas; Curve 2, Weatinghouse, S-cylinder vertical, nat- 
ural gas; Curve 3, Dentz, producer gas; Curve 4, Guldner, single cylinder, producer gas; Curve f), 
NCrnberg, blast-furnace gas. (Cf. Marks, Mechanical jEnvincers' Handbook, Ist. (id., p. 1020.) 
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()f quatitiby or strengfcli. Tlic following table illustrates the same characteristic as 
tlic cluirt. 


Kklative Increase of Fuel Consumption per B.Hp, per Hour at .Partial 

Loads 



Full-load 

% load 

load 

U load 

Natural-gas engine 

1.00 

1.05-1.20 

1.20-1.50 

1.75-2.00 

Illmninating-gas engine 

Producer-gas plant (engine and 

1.00 

1.05-1.20 

1.20-1.50 

1.76-2.00 

producer) 

1.00 

1.15-1.25 

1.45-1.60 

2.30-2.70 

Gas producer 

1.00 

1.04-1.06 

1.10-1.15 

1.30-1.40 

Blast-furnace gas engine 

1.00 

1.05-1.20 

1.20-1.50 

1.75-2.00 


(From Mabrs^ Mechanical Engineers^ Handbook) 


Losses. — The chief heat losses in gas engines are those to the jacket water 
{ind the exhaust: each of these losses is roughly equal to the heat converted into 
power. The jacket water outflow temperature is rarely above 160°, so that this 

Heat Balances of Gas and Oil Engines 


(Per cent of heat of combustion. — ^Lucke, “Thermodynamics”) 


Engine 

Lhp. 

B.hp. 

Fric- 

tion" 

Jacket 

Ex- 

haust 

Radiatioii 
and unac- 
counted for 

General (Mathot) 

33.0 

28.0 

5.0 

36.0 

31.0*' 


800-hp. engine at 197 hp 

CO 

Cji 

33.5 

10.0 

34.3 

24.1 

1.9-^ 

800-hp. engine at 294 hp 

45.8 

32.2 

13.6 

31.8 

23.9 

1.5^ 

80C)-hp. engine at 335 hp 

41.5 

30.9 

10.6 

33.8 

24.8 

0.1*^ 


"Including pump work, 'including radiation, etc. ‘^Excess. 


heat is largely unavailable for further use. If the water is clean, some of it 
may be used for boiler feed or for heating processes: or its temperature may be 
iuciuascd to fit it for warming buildings or for process work. The exhaust gas 
teinperatiire is 600 to 700°, but the gases part with their heat at a slow rate, 
since dry gas is a poor conductor. Devices for transferring this heat to water, 
steam, etc., must therefore have ample surface. 

Details . — Ignition is now universally electrical. Large engines employ low- 
tension direct-current mechanical make and break. High-tension jump-spark 
ignition is used for smaller sizes. The ignition should usually start at the 
center of the combustion space, but in large cylinders a plurality of igniter elec- 
trodes will be required. Starting is by hand, by motor geared to the flywheel, 
or by compressed air. Air-cooling ds used only for very small engines. The 
cooling water required is about 10 gal. per brake horsepower P^r hour From 
10 to 20 lb. water pressure is sufficient unless pistons are cooled (double-acting 
a 
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A p;as vac.oivor is dosirable on the supply side of the throttle. Muf- 
fiers are Irequeutly re(pur(Ml. They should be niiich larger than they are com- 
monly built: say 15 limes the volume ol‘ piston displacement per stroke. 

Cost of Gas Power.- -The gas engine is essentially more efficient than the 
steam engine. Chaierally, a complete gas plant (producers and engines) costs 
cousiderubly more than a steam plant of the same capacity. Hence the best 
application of gas power is whore fuel costs arc high (for bofch gas and steam) and 
where the load is steadily maintained. Fixed costs are paid every hour: fuel 
costs merely during the ho\irs the engine is operated. Incidentally, the question 
of rolialulity may sometimes favor steam: steam has also the advantage of 
lending itself better to heating and process demands. 

Powim Costs in a -ISO-kw. lUmiurcim-GAS Pownn Pi.ant 


(Iluiining on bituiuinons coal) 



Minimum 

Normal 

Maximum 


load 

load 

load 


factor 

factor 

factor 

Tjoad factor, per cent 

50 

SO 

100 

Output, kw.-lir. per clay 

5,000 

8,000 

10,000 

Coal consumption, pounds per kilowa-l.t-hour . . . ^ 

2 . 175 

1.910 

1.880 

Fuel cost cents per kilowai.t-hour 

0.250 

0.225 

1 0.2l() 

Labor cost, cents per kilowatt hour 

0.280 

, 0.175 ! 

1 0.140 

Supplies and rc^pairs, cents per kilowatt-liour . . . 

0.147 ! 

0.092 

0.074 

Total operating cost, <!enl,s per kilowatt-hour. . . 

0.()77 ' 

0.490 

0.450 

Idxedchargcis, 1 5 per cent., cents per kilowatt-hr. 

().71S 

0.149 

0.559 

Total powci- c.ost, cents ])(n' kilowa-tt-hoiir. . . . 

1 . :m 

1 0 . 959 

1 

0.789 


(I'Yoru M auks' Mcchanuud Umidhook) 


The plant of tlic fon'going table consists of throe 150-kw. throe-cylinder, voiihoil 
Westingliouse, single-acting, foiir-cyelo, engines, with producers. The coal avenig(Ml 
1)1,500 Jht.u. per pound and cost }li)‘2.30 ])er short ton delivered. The load is carricul 2*1 
hr. daily, Obi <layH weeldy, at a labor cost for two shifts of $14 per day. The cost of 
tlie entire plant (producers, engines, gerun’ators and auxiliaries) was $180 per kilowatt 
of capacity. 

OIL ENGINES 

Classification. — Tutcrnal combustion engines using liquid fuel may l)e two- 
cycle or four-cycle. The two-c,ycle engine compares more favorably with tlie 
four-cycle with regard to efiuneney tiian when gas is the fuel, but is nevertheless 
inferior. Liquid fuel engines may b(', supplied with a combustible mixture of 
fuel and air, or the air a, ml fuel may be sc[)uratoly fed. Engines using car- 
buretors Ixioug to th(^ former class. Those of the latter class may receive fuel 
gradually during tlu^ suction and (or) (‘.ompression strokes, as in many ^Tow 
jiroHsure” (hot ca[) or vaporizer) types: or the oil may be injected late in the 
comjirossiuu .sJ.roke. If (amij)rcssions exceed 200 lb.; tho oil must then be forced 
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in by compressed air at higlx pressure. If it is forced in suddenly, the engine is of 
the ^‘high-pressure” or “semi-Diesel” type, although it uses the Otto rather 
than the Diesel cycle. If the oil delivery is gradual, the Diesel engine results : 
in either case maximum pressures of 500 to 600 lb. are realized. 

Carburetor Engines. — The gasoline engine is the type of all of these, the fuel 
being mixed with air by vaporization and agitation, and the mixture drawn 


into the engine by piston suction. The 
heat value of gasoline is close to 18,320 + 
40 (J5 — 10) B.t.u. per pound where B = 
Baume hydrometer reading. The diagraih 
shows the low vaporizing temperature of 
gasoline at a given pressure. Kerosene, as 
indicated, vaporizes with much less readiness. 
It therefore requires a heated carburetor. 
This implies complication in starting. It 
also requires a limitation of compression or 
water injection to prevent preignition. The 
alcohols vaporize with moderate ease. Ethyl 
alcohol of 95 per cent volumetric strength 
has a heat value of 10,880 B.t.u. per pound 
(low). For kerosene, B.t.u. per pound = 
18,440 + 40 (jB - 10). 



Fig. 29. — Vapor pressures of luiuid 


fuels. 


Usual Compression Pressures for Internal-combustion Engines 




Range of 

Average 

Fuel 

Type of engine 

compression, 
lb. per sq. in. 

eoinpressiori in 
lb. per sq. in. 



gage 

gage 

Gasoline 

Automobile 

45-95 

65 

Gasoline 

Stationary 

60-105 

70 

Kerosene 

Vaporized before entering cylin- 




der 

451-85'-^ 

65 

Alcohol 

Vaporized before entering cylin- 




der 

120-210 

150 


^ With hot mixture without water injection. 
“ With water injection. 


(From Marks^ Mechanical Engineers^ Handhooh) 


All of these engines are of importance in small sizes only, where the high cost 
of fuel used can be tolerated. They have jump-spark or make-and-break electric 
ignition. Mean effective pressures for gasoline are 70 to 85 lb. at 65 lb. compression 
(absolute) and 85 to 95 lb. at 100 lb. compression. For kerosene, 50 to 65 lb. mean 
effective pressure is realized at the lower compression, 70 to 85 lb. at 115 lb. compres- 
sion. The equation for horsepower given on page 63 applies to these engines. 
The ideal efficiency is also as thc:c indicated, and the actual efficiency usually about 
half the ideal. Jacket and exhaust heat constitute the two large losses. Air-cooling 
is practicable in small sizes and unimportant applications. 




CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 




Hot Cap Engines. — These have an. un jacketed cap or vaporizer into which the 
liciiiid fuel is injected. The cap is externally heated for starting. Where 
the fuel injection is not timed/' ignition depends on compression as well as cap 
temperature and its timing is apt to be uncertain, especially at variable loads. 
Compressions are generally from 50 lb, upward. High compressions lead to high 



■Fia. 30.— Efficiency curvcH of internal conibuHtion engines.* 


mean effective pressures and are associated with high economies. A compression 
of 50 lb. will give a fuel rate of about 1.1 lb. per brake horsepower-hour: 300 lb. 
compression will give about half this fuel rate. Kerosene hot-cap engines at 
250 to 500 r.p.m. use 30 to 75 lb. compression, averaging GO lb. (gage). The 
Hornsby- Akroyd engine with fuel oil of high grade (about 35°) uses 45 lb. The 
Franchetti (De La Vergue Fli) engine uses nearly 300 lb., with oils as low as 20°. 
For an engine of liornsby-Akroyd type, fractional load fuel rates are about 
as follows: 

Full TiiKEifl- Onk-hali*’ Onk- 

Load i-’ociiTUH Load t'oeura 

Load Load 

Relative fuel rales 1.0 1.15-1.35 1 . 45-1 .70 1 . 90-2 . 30 

The low-pressure engines of this class are used mainly with kerosene or solar oil of 
about 35°, Heavier oils must be more hiiely atomized than is possible by pump 
injection against low pressures. With high pressures, an air blast is used to deliver 
the oil. This implies an air pressure aliout twice the maxiinum existing in the cylinder, 
often 1,000 lb. or more. The air compressor must be multi-stage with ample cooling, 
and air storage tanks arc necessary for the supply of fuel when starting. Low-grade 
oils will roquiic heating in order that they may flow readily. 

With fuel injection by pump, the engine may be governed cither by varying the 
pump stroke or by by passing a portion of its discharge back to the supply tank. 

Diesel Engines. — In the Diesel engine, air only is compressed to about 500 
lb. pressure, attaining a temperature which is sufficient to ignite the incoming 
fuel. • The fuel is sprayed in by compressed air at a controlled rate. The 
maximum pressure rarely exceeds 550 lb. At normal load, oil delivery continues 
for about one-tenth the stroke, giving a mean effective pressure around 1001b., 
and a fuel rate of about 0.5 lb, per brake horsepower-hour. Theoretically, the 
fuel rate should improve at light loads. Actually (chiefly on account of friction 
losses) it increases like that of any other engine, though not as rapidly: three 
results being as follows: 

1 Curve 0, Swideraki, single- cylindor alcohol; Curve 7, Dentz, aingle-cylinder alcohol; Curve 11, 
Bdnkl, gaaoline. (Gf. Marks, Mechiinical Eiifjmeers* Handbook, lab. ed., p. 1029.) 
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Full-load 

i 

Three- 

fourths 

load 

One- 
half 
, load 

I One- 

four 111 
load 

(A 

1.0 

1.02-1.15 

1.07-1.25 

1.40-1.90 

Relative fuel rates \ B 

1.0 

1.05 

1.16 


[C 

1.0 

1.06 

1.17 



On account of the high pressures used, Diesel (and semi-Diesel) engines cannot be 
built with very large cylinders. They are heavy and costly. For large powers, a 
large number of cylinders is necessary. This again implies great bulk, weight and 
cost. The air compression plant is large and complicated. 

Place of the Oil Power Plant. — While oil engines are expensive, and first 
cost varies in the same way as efficiency, the engine constitutes almost the 
whole plant, because (almost alone among heat engines) it uses raw fuel. 

Its high economy goes far to offset the usually high cost of fuel per British thermal 
unit. Maintenance costs are high, and miscellaneous operating costs not always low. 
Reliability has not been thoroughly demonstrated. Diesel and semi-Diesel engines 
are complicated and employ high pressures. Low-pressure oil engines arc somcwliat 
uncertain as to ignition. The assured field at present seems to be for small isolated 
powers, although large installations and some marine plants have been successfully 
operated. 

The expression given, for horsepower on page 63 applies both to hot-cap and 
Diesel engines. Losses due to jackets and exhaust are about as for gas engines. 
These engines are always water-cooled. Engines of low pressure type cost two to 
three times as much as steam turbines: high-pressure and Diesel engines are about 
twice as costly per horsepower as low-pressure. There has been little attempt to use 
asphaltum base (Western) oils in internal-combustion engines. 

WATERPOWER 

Water Wheels. — The older types of wheel give maximum efficiencies iij) 
to 70 to 90 per cent when used under the particular conditions for which they 
are suitable: Le., for heads up to 70 ft. and powers not exceeding 75 hp. Impor- 
tant wheels are turbines. These are of the tangenfial (impulse) or reaction 
type. Tangential turbines use the velocity of water to produce power, the head 
being wholly converted to velocity in open-end nozzles. They run at low 
peripheral speeds for given heads and are therefore the type best adapted to high 
heads (300 to 3,000 ft.) and small quantities of water. Their construction is 
simple. The runners carry double-iobed buckets toward which the jets are 
directed and the stream is defiected about 90° on both sides of the “splitter.” 

Reaction turbines utilize the pressure, velocity and weight of water. The Francis 
type universally used in this country receives the water through stationary guide 
vanes which carry it radially inward and partially convert the head into velocity. The 
discharge is parallel with and close to the shaft. Such turbines are adapted for heads 
of 5 to 600 ft. They maybe vertical or horizontal: the former are better adapted for 
direct-connection where water levels fluctuate, but require thrust bearings. For 
heads of 5 to 50 ft., the turbines are often set in an open flume. For higher heads, they 
are encased, the spiral form of casing being beat. Some vertical low-head turbines 
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expression for power (at the runner) is P — dNi^ 2.12 when^ d — jet diniuel cu’, 
inches. A more exact expression is P = 

Governing. — Reaction wheels are governed by varying tlie gjdn opcniing. 
plain cylinder gate is now generally replaced by wiek(drt.y])e ga,t(\s or guid(^ values. 
Outside gate gears permit of lubrica^tion and arc used with high hcaul wlcahs 
or with single-runner concrete spiral cases. Inside gears are subniergcal in th(i 
wheel pit and working surfaces must be bronze-lined. The vanes are ol east 
iron or steel. 

Impulse wheels are governed hy needle nozzles (clainging tlu’t size ol (b(^ jedO 
or deflection nozzles (diverting some of the water from tlu^ wlnud). Tlu^ fornuu' 
method is the much more economical of water, but a.s stated, ec.onomy is no(, 
always important. It cannot be used without auxilia.ry d(nd(^<\s, wIkm'c^ IIk^ 
penstock is long and the inertia of the water great. In smdi (aisi^s, a. smhhui 
check of flow may actually increase rather than decrease the wh(^(d output. 
Combination nozzles are often used: the first action being a dedection, followial 
by a gradual swinging back of the nozzle to normal i)ositoi\ and a. gra,dua,I. 
closing of the jet needle. 

The power required to operate gates or nozzles is so great that indirc'ct g()V{'riiing 
is general. Hydraulic pressure is generally employed, the fluid being distril)ul(*<I 
through a valve actuated by a fly-ball governor to a cylinder whidi ()])ei'al ('.s (.In' linn I 
control. Large electric generators can be given adequate regulation williou I- pari icula v 
difficulty: for small diroct-connectcd plants the governing musL be worked out with 
some care. 

Construction. — Runners of reaction turbines are of east iron, bronzeq casl, 
steel and composite of plate steel in cast hubs. The material used is <let(u-inin(‘d 
chiefly by manufacturing considerations. Thrust bearings for horizontal units 
are of the plain collar type. For vortical turbines, ball, roller or ()il-pressur(‘ 
(step) bearings are commonly used. Impulse turbine bindcets a.re of br()nz(', 
cast iron or cast steel: cast iron being used only for the lower heads. Nozzles an^ 
cast iron or cast steel, usually with removable bronze tips and steed iummUos. 
Interior surfaces should be polished smooth. The housing is usually ca.st iron, 
sometimes with steel-plate covers. 

Draft Tube. — By using a closed tube for the discharge of a reaction lairbine, 
the machine may be elevated above the tail water level and the v(doei(y of 
discharge water largely utilized, the water doing work by suction. Idui (aid of the 
tube must be submerged, and it should flare toward the end. Bends introdiuai 
considerable losses. They cannot be avoided with double rumun* turbines wIkm'c 
one draft tube serves both wheels. The turbine should never ho more than 
20 ft. above the tail water level. 

Costs. — Even excepting cases whore water rights are purchased, the cost, of (hi* 
water wheel is only a small part of the total cost of a waterpower j[)lant. Wheels 
plus electric generators cost in normal times from $6 to $30 per horsepower, for 
sizes from 10,000 hp. down to 500 hp. The form (vertical or horizontal) has 
little effect on cost. High heads reduce costs, especially for the smaller siz(‘s: 
such heads being usually applied to impulse (tangential) wheels. 

Determination of Water Available. — The discharge of a stream is ascertained 
by measuring the water velocity at various points of the width and at such depth 
as to indicate the approximate mean velocity, and by considering mean velocities 
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of various small transverse sections of definite area, running from surface to bed 
of the stream. Discharge is expressed in cubic feet per second. It usually 
varies more rapidly than the transverse area of the stream: high water increasing 
the discharge more than it does the area. A plot of discharge against relative 
surface level permits of quick estimates of variations in discharge. 

While large discharges are accompanied by high surface levels above the dam, the 
transverse area of the stream below the dam is generally so contracted that large 
discharges increase the tail water level more than they do the head water level. Tlie 
available head is the difference of head between head water and tail water. lienee 
head decreases as flow increases, and the adaptability and capacity of the wheels for 
varying heads and flows must be considered. 

The hydrograph, or plot of discharge against time, and the power curve, or plot of 
discharge X head against time, show the fluctuations in flow and power over a period 
of months or years, and determine what flow or power may be relied on as fixing the 
desirable capacity of installation. The 
tnass-jlow curve plots flow against time 
cumulatively. A tangent drawn to the 
lowest point of this curve from the origin 
shows the average flow which may be 
depended on with unlimited storage of 
water. The possibility of storage de- 
pends largely on whether there are rights 
below the site of power development in 
question which make interference with 
the natural stream flow unlawful. In 
any case, storage can scarcely be con- Tig. 35. — Load-plant cost curves, 
sidered except where the topography of the country favors it: Le., in high-head 
plants. Pondage (moderate storage, of a few hours’ discharge only) may be used 
even in low-head plants where the load for short periods during a day exceeds that 
corresponding with the flow; but even pondage is impossible if the stream flow 
must be left unimpaired. 

A really valuable hydrograpli or mass-flow curve requires observations extending 
over several years, and these are not always available. A rough estimate of flow 
variations may then be obtained from rainfall records. If the monthly rainfall over 
the known drainage area of the stream has been recorded, the maximum possible 
monthly stream flow is the product of the rainfall in feet by the drainage area in square 
feet. Tliis value will be most closely approximated in a wooded rocky country where 
practically all rainfall is carried off by streams. In other instances as in sandy deserts 
the rainfall may practically all percolate into the soil or be lost by evaporation, so 
that the probable ratio of run-off to rainfall must be carefully estimated for the plant 
in question, by considering the nature of the soil and vegetation, humidity, etc. 

Cost of Development and Generation. — A. waterpower project may include 
dams, power-house buildings, head race or penstock, tail race, gates and some- 
times pondage or storage. Approximately $100 per horsepower for low-head 
plants without storage and twice this or more for high head plants including 
storage may be counted on. Waterpower plants are in general the most expensive 
of all types to install and the least expensive to operate: the cost of power per 
horse-power-year ranging from 110 to 135. As with all power plants, total cost 
per year tends to vary linearly with the annual- output : i.e., a good load factor 
lowers the cost per horsepower. The curves of the accompanying diagram are 
typical. The intercepts on the vertical axis are proportional to the relative 
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costs of installation. Tlie slopes are proportional to rolitlive (iosts of 
operation. 

POWER TRANSMISSION IN FACTORIES 

Belting. — For very dry places, oak-tanned is tlie preferred leather beltinji;. 
For danap places use rawhide or chrome-tanned or rubber belt.. Tlui Inst 
should not be used where it may be subjected to oil or grease. Citiivas luis 
about the same strength as leather belting. Riveted or laced joints greatly 
reduce strength: cemented joints do not. 

Horse-power Transmitted by Turned Steel Line SnAFTiN(i 
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Note.— For cold rolled shafting up to 5 in. add 30 per cent- For turned Htecl head Hhaf1.H. .sul»trnct 
30 per cent. For cold-rolled steel head shafts, aubtraet 10 per cent. For transmission shafts of turned 
steel without pulleys add 80 per cent. For transmission shafts (without piiUcya) of eohl-rolled .steel, 
add 125 per cent. 

If jjfh and ir 2 are tensions in pounds on the pulling and slack sides of a hcilt, 
respectively, 

log ^ = 0.0076 fa for low speeds, 

= 0.0076 /(I — x)a for high speeds, 

X = wv- 2.683i, and 
horsepower = (Ti - 7\)p -i- 550. 
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III tlio above, 

/ = coefficient of friction = f 0.30 for leather belts on cast iron pulleys. 

I 0 , 45 for leather belts on wood pulleys. 

[ 0 . 55 for leather belts on paper pulleys. 

a — arc of contact, degrees, 

w = weight of belt material per cubic inch = 0.035 lb. for leather, 

V = speed of belt, feet per second, preferably from 67 to 75, and 
t = working tension, pounds per square inch (300 for leather). 

The value of / is increased by dressings, dampness or pulleys with cork inserts. 
Kocommended values of {Ti — T^) are 35 for single leather, 50 for double leather, 
22 lb. per ply for canvas: all 'per inch of width. Pulleys used with double leather belts 
should not be less than 12 in. diameter. 

Shafting. — For large installations, it pays to calculate shafting sizes closely, 
considering botli transmission and bending stresses. The accompanying table 


I lousni’nwion. Tit \NSMlTTED BY TURNED StEEL LiNE ShAFTING 
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(From Marks' Mechanical Engineers^ Handbook) 


is n Kuiclo. Mill shafts run from 150 to 4.00 r.p.m. Cold-rolled shafting has the 
disu(lvan(,age of bciiiig apt to spring when keyways are cut. The maximum 
spacing of hearings in feet should be lOd^^ to aocordiug as the shaft is bare or 

carries the usual number of pulleys, placed near bearings: d being the shaft 
diameter in inches. Hangers are obtainable in various drops for ceiling, 
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wall or floor attachment. The following percentage efficioiicies arc given by 
Kimball and Barr: 

Common bearing (singly) 96-98 

Do., long lines of shafting 95 

Roller bearings 98 

Ball bearings 99 

Spur gear, including bearings: 

Cast teeth 92 

Cut teeth 95 

Rope Drives. — Transmission ropes are usually cotton, hemp or manila, 
three to six strand, according to size. Cotton is most flexible but weakest. 
Pulley diameters should be at least 36 times the rope diameter. Rope diameters 

above in. should be avoided. The 
rope may be continuous or a series of 
ropes may run side by side. The latter 
system is more assured against total 
breakdown, is flexible and cheaper to 
maintain: but it requires many splices 
and is not adapted for vertical trans- 
mission, and provision should be made 
for equalizing stresses. Efflcicncics 
vary from 0.55 to 0.95 according to the 
complexity of the drive. Ropes are 
cheaper than belts but belt pulleys cost 
less than rope sheaves. Wire ropes 
are made up of strands, reversely 
twisted to form the rope. Standard 
rope has a hemp core. Large sheaves 
must be used, especially for high speeds. 
Hydraulic power transmission is 

Fia. 30.-Powe7tonsm^e';n,yeotXouroix,^ «low-raoving, powerful inn- 

chinery requiring accurate control, or 
where load factors are very low. Eflicicncies of hydraulic operation range 
up to 0.85, the chief loss being that due to the friction at cup leathers 
used for plunger packings. Tor direct steam having the same 

number of fluid cylinders as steam cylinders, the ratio of areas of steam 

and fluid cylinders is where pro and p„ are fluid and steam pressures, 

pounds per square inch, and c = mechanical efficiency of pump, say 0.75. 
For double-acting cylinders, the volume of fluid discharged per minute is 
V — Au'Sco where S is piston speed, inches per minute, and Cv is the volumetric 
efliciency, 0.90 or more for new pumps. The volume is half this for single- 
acting cylinders. The power required to drive the fluid cylinder is Vwpw 
14,300c lip. wliere w = weight of 1 cu. in. of fluid, pounds. Piping should be 
designed for a fluid velocity of 3 to 5 ft. per second, or a pressure drop of 10 lb. 
per square inch per mile. A velocity of 100 ft. may be allowed through control 
valves. Non-freezing fluids must often be used. Double extra-strong wrought 



Worm gear: varies with tliread angle 


Cast teeth 92 

Cut teeth 95 

Bolting 96 98 

Pin-connected chains (bicycle) 95-97 

liigh-gradc transmission chains 97-99 
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SECTION II 

MATERIAL HANDLING-TRANSPORTATION OF SOLIDS 


By Reginald Tkadtschold, M.E.^ 

Tile Problem. — The transportation of solids by mechanical or semi-mechan- 
ical means resolves itself into an economic question in which the three dominant 
factors are: (1) Material, its characteristics and the quantity to be transported; 
(2) speed, or time consumed in the operation; and (3) equipment and operation 
costs. The material to be handled is a known quantity and the time consumed 
in the operation is subject to close regulation by employing equipment of suitable 
capacity operated at its most elective speed for handling the class of material, 
so the liandling equipment proper to employ is dependent upon the cost of the 
ecpiipiiieiit and the gross expense entailed in its operation — the net operating 
cost. No fixed rules can be advanced or definite recommendations made as to 
tlie best type of equipment to employ, for rarely are the controlling factors the 
same in even similar handling problems. 

Distinguished from general transportation, which embraces the questions of rail, 
wafer and motor-truck transportation over long distances, material handling in the 
prose n.t chapter will be confined to the economic transportation of materials in and 
about the industrial plant or mine and over comparatively short distances— the con- 
veying and elevating of material by the assistance of mechanical aids. 

Classification of Equipment.— Equipment for the mechanical handling of 
materiiiLs may he classified as the carriers which carry the material in a limited 
but continuous stream (endless conveyors and elevators), and the hoists, trucks 
and railways which carry more concentrated, and frequently more compact, 
loads more or less intermittently. This classification will be adhered to so far 
as practical to simplify a logical selection of handling equipment for the indus- 
trial establishment and consideration of equipment will parallel the passage of the 
ma(.orial, commencing with its delivery. 

Economic Comparisons.— Power being required to operate practically all 
typt^s of* convoying and elevating machinery, the power consumption in liorse- 
powcu- or kilowatts per hour as well as the initial and gross operating costs 
of the equipment will serve as the basis of economic measurement, the relative 
not cost of operation being then a simple matter of comparison between suitable 
systoms of transportation. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 

Characteristics. — Self-propelling, mobile cranes of the locomotive type are 
ordinarily mounted on standard-gage trucks' with four or eight wheels, and 
equipped with a hoisting boom carrying a clam-shell or orange-peel bucket, 
shovel or electric magnet, depending upon the nature of the service to be ren- 

» Enfiineering Economist, Montclair, N. J. 
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dcrcd* The boiler and engine, or the operating motor, boom, hoisting drums, 
clutches, brakes, etc., are mounted on a turntable supported by the body ol the 
crane — the engine or motor also actuating the propelling inechaiiism for moving 
the crane. 

Locomotive cranes are ordinarily rated as of 10-, 15-, 20-, 25- or 30-ton lifting 
capacity, but such rating is misleading as it designates the ultimate lifting power of 
the eranc with its boom elevated at a steep angle and a lifting radius of 12 or 13 ft. 
As the boom is lowered and the lifting radius increased, the capacity of the crane — 
its lifting power — drops rapidly, so that a small crane with a short lifting radius will 
handle a greater load than a considerably larger crane with a long lifting radius. 
Table 1 lists the lifting capacities of standard locomotive cranes in tons (2,000 lb.) 
for various lifting radii, from which the weight of the bucket, shovel or magnet should 
be deducted to arrive at the effective capacity of the crane. Table 2 gives the 
average weights of the standard sizes of clam-shell and orange-peel buckets ordinarily 
employed. 


Table 1. — ^Lifting Capacity op Standard Locomotive Cranes 


Lifting radius, feet 


Size — rated capacity 

in tons 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

12-13 

10.0 

15.0 

20.0 1 

25.0 

30.0 

15 

8.6 

12.0 

16.3 

19.0 

23.0 

20 

5,8 

8.6 

11.3 * 

13.5 

15.8 

25 

4.3 

6.8 

8.9 

10.4 

12.0 

30 

3.5 

5.3 

7.0 

8.3 

9.G 

35 

3.0 

4.5 

5.8 

7.0 

7.9 

40 

2.3 

3.8 

4.9 

5.8 

6.7 

45 

2.0 

3.3 

4.2 

5.0 

5.7 

50 

1.6 

2.8 

3.7 

4.3 

4.9 

55 

1.4 

2.4 

3.2 

3.8 

4.3 

60 

1.2 

2.0 

2.8 

CO 

CO 

3.7 


Table 2. — Average Weight op Standard Buckets 


Type 

Size, cubic 
yards 

Weight, 

pounds 

Type 

Size, cubic j 
yard ^ 

Weight, 

pounds 

Clam-shell. . . 

fi 

2,200 

Orange-peel., 

1 

H 

3,800 


1 

2,800 


1 

4,800 


i}4 

3,800 


IM 

7,100 


2 



2 

9,500 


Rarely is it possible to foretell the maximum proportional lifting radius at whicli 
a locomotive crane may be called upon to work, so considerable leeway in capacity 
must be allowed. The desired tonnage should be known, so a convenient empirical 
Formula (1) follows for ascertaining the size of crane best suited under ordinary con- 
ditions, while Formula (2) gives the average capacity of standard locomotive cranes 
in tons per hour when handling loose material. 
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Formula (1) K = q Formula (2) Q - 0. 07 Kiv' 

Where, 

K - Rated capacity of locomotive crane in tons, 

Q == Capacity in tons per hour (average) based on filling and discharging 
bucket 40 times per hour, and 
— Weight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot. 

Exam-ple 1. — Desired size of locomotive crane required to handle 125 tons of 
material weighing 80 lb. per cubic foot per hour. 


K = 


125 

0-07 X 80 


22.32. Use 20-ton locomotive crane. 


Example 2. — Desired average capacity of 15-tori locomotive crane when handling 
loose material weighing 80 lb. per cubic foot. 

Q = 0 • 07 X 15 X 80 — 84 tons per hour. 

Fuel Requirements . — ^Locomotive cranes are for the most part steam operated and 
on account of the intermittent nature of their operation average fuel consumption 
is jiie most reliable iruhix of power requirements. With coal of average grade, the 
average luel requirements for standard sizes of locomotive cranes arc: 


TAjmn 3. — Firnn RnQUiuEMKNTs of Locomotive Cranes 

10-ton (u-a.no 90 lb. per hour 20-ton crane lOO lb. p(u- hour 

15-ton crane 120 lb. per hour 25-ton crane 200 lb. per hour 

30-ton crane 2i0 lb. per hour 

Labor. Jlu‘ (u-ews customarily recpiired to operab^ locomotive cranes arc shown 
in Tables 4. 

Tncid(mtal supplies required for 
operating locomotive cranes con- 
stitute a, (iiarge per day of from 
0.3 to 0.4 (!t. per ton rating of crane 
per hour, such charge including 
tlui expens(\s contracted for oil, 
grease, waste, etc. Ordinary wear 
and tear (replacing cables, etc.), 
adds to the cost of operation an 
average of from 0.4 to 0.6 ct. per 
ton rating of crane per hour, 
making a total for incidental 
expenses of from 0.7 to 1.0 
ct. per ton rating lan- Iiour opcii-ation. "J’lic initial cost of a locomotive crane vario,? 
from between 1400 and *500 per ton of rated capacity, the Bmallcr cranes ))oins pro- 
portionally the more expemsivo. The burden (fixed charges)— represented by interest 
on investment, taxes, insurance, obsolescence, ot(!.— will constitute a yearly charge 
totaling to about 10..') per cent of the initial cost of crane. 

The not cost of operating standard sisses of locomotive cranes consists of the 
expenses for fuel, labor, incidental expenses and burden, or net coat per ton. 


Larue 1 


Size of cnuic, 

< '(-('W 

Ions 

1 Engimu’r 

3I(4j)or.s 

10 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 or 2 

20 

1 

2 

25 

.1 

2 

30 

1 

2 


6 


Formula (.3) 
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Where, 

F = Fuel charge per hour (see Table 3 and price of coal), 

L — Labor charge per hour (sec Table 4 and labor rates), 

E = Incidental expenses 0.7 to 1.0 ct. per ton rating per hour, 

T = Task duration (yearly) in hours, 

B = Burden 0.165 X (1400 to 1500), and 
Q — Capacity in tons per hour (see Formula (2)). 

Exmriple 1. — Required economic size and net operating cost (C) of lnc‘,onio(.ive 
crane for handling 50,000 gross tons (56,000 net tons) of loose material vveigliing 
60 lb, per cubic foot within a period of 100 S-hr. days per year. 




Task Duration 

Size of crane, tons 

Q, formula (2), tons 

Hours 1 

Days 

10 

42 

1,334 

Over 100 

15 

63 

889 

Over 100 

20 

84 

667 

83+ 

25 

105 

534 

66 + 

30 

126 

444 

55 + 


Assume. — Cost of fuel, S6 per ton (2,000 lb.) = 10.003 per pound, 

Labor — engineer Sl.OO per hour 

Labor — ^lielper SO.OO per hour 

Incidental expenses, average — 0.85 ct. per ton rating per hour; 

Initial cost, $450 per ton rated capacity. 

Twenty-ton locomotive crane — Formula (3) : 

^ _ (160 X 0.003 + (1 + 1.2) 4- 20 X 0.00085)667 + 0465 X -150 X 20 

56,000 

= $0.0586 — Net operating cost per ton. 

Twenty-five-ton locomotive crane ; 

^ ^ (200 X 0.003 + (1 -f 1.2) + 25 X 0.00085)534 + 0.165 X 450 X 25 

56,000 

= $0.0600 — Net operating cost per ton. 

Thirty-ton locomotive crane: 

^ ^ (240 X 0.003 + (1 + 1. 2) + 30 X 0.00085)444 + 0.165 X 450 X 30 

56,000 

= $0.0631 — Net operating cost per ton. 

Result — Economic size, 20-ton locomotive crane, net oporaling cost, 5,86 eJs. p((r 
ton. 

Example 2.-~Reqmred net cost of handling 80,000 net tons of looser matcn-ial 
weighing 102 lb. per cubic foot with a 25-ton locomotive cram^ and the duration of 
the task. 

Q = 0.07 X 25 X 120 = 210 tons per hour—fonnula (2), 

Task duration: 80,000 -r 210 = 381 hr., 47f‘;s 8-hr. days. 

Assmne. — Cost of fuel, $6 per ion = $0,003 per pound. 

Labor ( » l . 00 por hour 

*0.00 pur hour 

Incidental expenses, average— 0.90 ct. per ton rating per hour. 

Initial cost of crane, $400 per ton rated capacity. 
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By formula (3) : 

__ (200^X 0.003 4- (1 + 1.2) +25 X 0.0009) 3S1 + 0.165 X 4000 X 25 

80,000“ 

— $0.0341 — Net operating cost per ton. 

Result — Net operating cost, 3.41 cts. per ton, duration of task, 48 S-hr. working days. 

Hoists and Cranes. — Under this head may conveniently be grouped: (1) 
Simple mast and gaff rigs used for loading and unloading loose material by means 
of buckets, scoops, magnets, etc., which have a ’Conve;ydng radius controlled by 
the length of the gaff or boom of the rig. (2) Hoisting towers which are used 
primarily for unloading purposes, hoisting the material and transporting it to a 
greater or lesser extent according to whether the tower is of the traveling or 
stationary variety. (3) Overhead cranes which raise and lower loads, distribut- 
ing them by means of trolley travel on the bridge and the movement of the 
bridge on its supporting rails. (4) Miscellaneous cranes such as those of the 
wall and jib types which have a more restricted area of operation and those 
si)ecial cranes developed for particular purposes. 

KcoiKHuic comparisons and detailed investigations into the cost of operating all 
these various types of hoists and cranes cannot well be made here, but an anah'tical 
consideration of the more complicated type, the oveihead cranes, will serve to demon- 
strate approved methods for arriving at such data. 


Overhead Cranes. — These are usually electrically operated, consisting of a 
hoist mounted on a traveling trolley running on a transverse, overhead bridge 
which in turn travels on supporting rails or tracks. The hoists employ buckets, 
tubs, magnets, slings, etc. for holding the material handled. 


Overhead electric cranes are ordinarily rated as of 5-, 10-, 15-, 20-, 25-, 30-, 40-, 
50-, 60-, 75-, 100- or 150-ton lifting capacity at its minimum, or first, hoisting speed. 
At higher hoisting speeds, its lifting capacity is reduced proportionally. Cranes are 
classified according to their hoisting speeds and are customarily classed as low-, 
medium- or high-speed. Each class of crane is provided with three hoisting speeds 
— the crane developing its full rated lifting capacity at first hoisting speed. At 
other than first speed, the lifting capacity is; 


K X fi rst spei^d 
Operating speed 


Formula (4) 


Where, K - rated capacity of crane in tons at first speed, and 

Q = Lifting capacity of crane in tons at operating speed. 

Hoisting speeds of overhead cranes are not standardized, but practice has fairly 
established speed ratios approximately as given in Table 5. Trolley speeds vary from 
100 to 150 ft. per minute. Bridge speeds vary from 300 to 500 ft. per minute for 
small cranes and from 200 to 300 ft. per minute for large cranes. 

Power. — Power requirements of overhead cranes for hoisting, trolley and bridge 
motors depend upon speed of travel (minimum) and the load lifted (maximum capac- 
ity). The power of the motors are thus subject to selection to a certain extent and 
is governed by the Formulas (5a), (56) and (5c) : 

0 X HS 

Horsepower of hoisting motor = Formula (5a) 

Horsepower of trolley motor — Formula (56) 

Horsepower of bridge motor = Formula (5c) 
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I 

i 


0 




Table 5. — PTotsting Speeds of Standard Overhead Electric Cranes 

Speeds in feet per minute 

Rated Class 


capuei r.y 
in tons 

Low 

M(idium 

High 


First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 

5 

27 

34 

40 

47 

i 

60 

70 

66 

83 

100 

10 

20 

24 

30 

37 

48 

i 57 

50 

62 

75 

15 

16 

20 

24 

29 

1 36 

42 

40 

50 

60 

20 

14 

17 

20 

24 

28 

34 

32 

40 

48 

25 

12 

15 

18 

20 

24 

i 28 

28 

34 

40 

30 

11 

14 

16 

18 

21 

24 

24 

29 ' 

35 

40 

9 

11 

14 

1() 

18 

21 

21 

25 

30 

50 

8 

10 

12 

14 

1 

19 

19 

22 ! 

26 

60 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

IS 

18 

20 

24 

75 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

17 

17 1 

19 1 

22 

100 

5 

1) 

9 

10 

12 

15 

15 

17 

20 

150 

4 

5 

7 

8 

10 

12 

12 

15 

18 


Where, Q = rated capacity of crane in tons, 

IIS " minimum, or first, hoisting speed in feel, p(M* minute, 
TS - trolley speed in feet per minute, 

BS = bridge speed in feet per minute, and 
L — span of Ijridge in feet. 


Table 6. — Comparative Costs of Standard Ovioriiicad PlLEfiTRic Cranes 





Span ill 

L feet 




Rated 








capacity 








20 

25 

30 

j 35 

40 

50 

75 

100 

5 0.80 

1 1.00 

1.03 

1.07 

1 . 10 

1.20 

1.40 

1.70 

10 1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1 . 35 

1.40 

i.m 

1.80 

2.15 

15 1.40 

1.4.'5 

1.51 

1.57 

1.62 

1.75 

2.00 

2.54 

20 1.59 

1.04 

1.70 

1.77 

1.83 

1 1 . 9S 

•2.35 

2 . 88 

25 1 . 65 

1.80 

1.88 

1 . 94 

2.01 

2.17 

2.61 

3.19 

30 1.90 

1.97 

2.04 

2.10 

2.19 

2.38 

2.88 

3 . 50 

50 

2.50 

1 2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

3.00 

i 3.52 

4,18 

75 

3.10 

3.20 

3.35 

3.41 

3 . 68 

4.32 ' 

5 . 18 

100 

3.00 

j 3.71 

3.85 

3.99 

4.25 

5.00 


150 

4.28 

4,40 

4.52 

4 . 67 

4.98 




Cost. — Tlie cost of overhead electric cranes varies between cpiite wide limits, luit 
reliable approximations can be arrived at by comparative costs based on a known 
cost of some specific crane of standard type and given span. Index values l)ased on 
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tlie average cost of a 5-ton, modiiiiu-speod, crane of 25-ft. span taken as 1 arc 
in da.]>le 0. This data provid(\s suflioiently r(‘Iial)le values for (ioniparing tli 
of various sizes of cranes and for purposes of estinuitiug l.lie probable cost Oi 
eciuipment, etc. 

Base: 5-ton, medium-speed, crane of 25-ft. span = 1. 

Depreciation of overhead electric cranes is customarily figured at 5 per cent of 
cost — a safe value — ^while ordinary repairs should not average more than 2 percent* 
Inbu’cst on investment, insurance, taxes, etc,, add another 8 per cent of the initial 
cost of the ocpiipment per year, making the average burden 15 per cent. One man 
to i‘un the crane with some occasional S(U’vicc from an assistant constitutes the neces- 
sary operating crew, the expense of whicli should not average per hour more than 
one and three-seventh times the luyir-wage rate of the craneman. Oil, waste and 
incidental supplies, -including the expense of an occasional ciireful overhauling and 
thorough cleaning of ecpiipmeivtj'vgnes closely with the total power consumption of 
tlie crane and may be ta^n^tit a mean value of 0.15 ct. per total motor horsepower 
per hour. The. average p6wc¥ .requirements, including the power required to run 
the crime empty as well'as unden* load is in kilowatts per hour taken as equal to half 
the total horsepower requirenumts of tlie crane expressed in horsepower per hour. 

The total net cost of operating the crane fur a period of a year should be the basis 
of estimating the net operating cost per Jiour or p('r ton liandled, in order that the 
burden expense may be equitably apportioned. If this is not done, it is necessary 
to allot arbitrarily a certain proportion of the y(‘arly burden to the operating expense 
for the period under consid(|rat|on. ddi(‘ net cost of operating a stamlard overhead 
electric crane, expr,essed in the* cost pm* ton haiulhul tuid pen* liour of operation, follow 
as Formulas (6a) anil (b/i) :• 

C/i ~ Formula (da) 0/hr = 0/t X Q" Formula (66) 

Where, 

p = Average jiower cost ~ consumption in kilowatts pin* hour times unit rate = 
0.5 times total crane horsejiower per hour times unit power rate, 

L — Labor charge jier hour = 1.48 times hour-wage rate of craneman, 

E = Incidental expenses per hour = 0.15 times total crane horsepower per hour, 

T — d'ask duration (yearly) in hours, 

B = Burden (yearly) = 0.15 timiNS initial cost of (‘(piipment, 

Q' = (Quantity of material handled in tons, and 

Q" — Quantity of material handhal in tons per hour — ^buiiket, or crane, with 
average load. 

An overhead electric crane is (apiipinent which is rarely in continuous operation, 
so other conditions than simply its lifting capacity govern, as a rule, its selection. 
The maximum load to be handled must be known, total tonnage to be handled per 
year estimated and the number of probable operating hours established. The service 
required may be of a specialhature, such as handling a heavy load once, or a few times 
per year, in which case the lifting capacity of the crane would be the one govi'.rning 
factor. Or, a quantity of product or othiu’ commodity measured in tons iieryear 
might have to be handliMl, (Complicating the sehiction of the economic size of cranes 
to install. , The sidection in such c.ase, though allowance for expansion should always 
be made, entails a knowledge of all governing factors and is best illustrated ])y con- 
sidering a typical example — setting down in detail the stops customarily talccm. 

Exmnple 3. — Required economic size and net operating cost of overhead electrics 
crane to handle 120,000 tons of material per year (300 8-hr. working days), ojxu’ating 
an average of 2 hr. per day. fclpocifications : 50 ft. span, 40 ft. lift (maximum). 
240 ft. bridge travel (maximum); medium-speed class crane. 
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T (minutes) = 300 X 2 = 600 hr. 
Average capacity per hour = 120,000 600 = 200 ton. 

Assume average load = two-thirds full load. 
Required capacity per hour = 200 = 300 ton. 


Assume bridge speed = 400 ft. per minute, 
Average bridge travel (loaded) per trip = % X 240 “ IGO ft. 
Travel per trip (loaded and empty) = 160 X 2 — 320 ft. 


Duration of bridge travel per trip = 320 400 = 0.80 min. 

Assume average dumping time = 1.00 

Loading time = 1.20 

3.00 

Assume trolley speed = 120 ft. per minute, 

average trolley travel per trip = 50 ft. 

Time required for trolley travel per trip = 50 120 = 0.42 min. 

(Note: Time required is less than that of bridge travel, so may 1)0 ignored.) 
Disregarding hoisting time, 20 trips (60 3) per hour could be made. In wiiioR 

case, K — 300 h- 20 = 15 ton. 

HS (hoisting speed) for 15-ton, medium-speed, crane (first speed) = 20 ft. p(‘r 
minute (Table 5). 

Maximum lift = 40 ft., requiring 1% min. (40 -r 29) 

1.20 -f- 0.5 X 0.80 = 1.60 min. available. 

This does not allow sufficient margin, so try K = 20. 


300 ton (required capacity per hour) 20 = 15 trips per hour required. Allows 
4 min. per trip. 

HS for 20-ton, medium-speed, crane (first speed) = 24 ft. per minute. 

Maximum lift = 40 ft., requiring 1.66 min. (40 -i- 24) 

More than 2.00 min. available. 


Select 20-ton crane, medium speed; hoisting speed (first), 24 ft. per miiuitc^; 
trolley speed, 120 ft. per minute; bridge speed, 400 ft. per minute. 

As average load is taken as two-thirds full load, Q" = 20 ton. 


Power requirements : 

20 V 24 

Hoisting motor = • — = 30 hp. (5tt) 

Trolley motor = 6->-say 10 hp. (55) 

T> ■ T . (20 4- 0.03 X 50)400 ,, , 

Bridge motor = ^35 ~ 36.6 — say 40 hp. (fic) 

Total 80 hp. 

Initial Cost . — Take cost of 5-ton, medium-speed, 25-ft. span, crane = $5,000. 
Cost of 20-ton, medium-speed, 50-ft. span, crane = 5,000 X 1.98 = 9,900 — say 
$10,000 (Table 6): 
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Unit rates (assumed) : 

Craneman $1.00 per hour 

Current 0.05 per kilowatt-hour. 

Net operating cost: 

rn ^ (0.5 X 80 X 0.05 4- 1.43 X 1 + 0.15 X 80) 600 -f 0.15 X 10,000 

0/i — -- 120,000 ' 

C/hour = 0.0896 X 300 = 26.88--say $27 per hour (65) 


Miscellaneous Cranes. — Wall and jib cranes, whether stationary or of the 
traveling type, hoists of various kinds and all other varieties of cranes lend them- 
selves to economic selection and analyses as to probable net cost of operation 
along lines very similar to those followed in the case of overhead electric cranes. 
A full knowledge of operating requirements is necessary, suitable provisions should 
be made for possible expansion, and the mistake avoided of assuming too great a 
mechanical efficiency for the equipment. An intimate knowledge of costs — labor 
and equipment — and depreciation expenses is also required for even such approxi- 
mate estimates, if they are to be at all reliable. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 

Classification. — The classification and terminology for conveying and elevat- 
ing equipment has grown quite confused and as conveyors are frequently installed 
at an inclination so that they elevate as well as convey, it is well to classify such 
material handling equipment as carries a continuous, or approximately so, load 
under the one head of conveyors and elevators, to distinguish them sharply from 
other material handling equipment which handle more intermittent loads. 

The distinctive merits possessed by conveyors and elevators as thus defined are 
large hourly capacity, low power consumption and relatively light construction. 
They are used chiefly to handle loose material in bulk, thougli special designs are 
employed for handling material in containers, usually of similar dimensions and 
weight. 

Belt Conveyors. — ^Endless belts running about end pulleys and supported on 
the runs by a series of securely mounted idlers, usually of the troughed variety 
on the conveying run and flat on the return run, though special purpose^’ belt 
conveyors are sometimes furnished with straight, or flat, idlers on the carrying 
run. The individual pulleys comprising the troughed type of idlers are of 
uniform diameter so that the peripheral speed of the pulleys at all points of 
contact with the traveling belt is the same as the belt speed. Troughing idlers 
may consist of any number of individual pulleys, but an odd number is to be 
preferred, in order that the center section of the conveying belt may be properly 
supported (see Fig. 1). 

Return idlers, supporting the return run of the belt, are flat, made up of a series of 
individual pulleys mounted on a common shaft or a single pulley slightly wider than 
the width of the belt it supports. These return idlers are spaced at albout 10 ft. inter- 
vals, while the troughing and load-carrying idlers are spaced from 2 to 5 ft. apart, 
depending upon the width of the belt and the weight of the material handled — ^the 
wider the belt, the closer are the idlers spaced. At all loading points, the troughing 
idlers should be spaced at about two-thirds the spacing required on conveying stretches 
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of the belt iiiid a troughiiig idler should ho placed about 6 iu. to the n'ar of dis- 
charging lip of the loading chute to give added support to the belt. Where the 
carrying belt takes an abrupt change in direction, a straight-face l.)end i)ullc\y is 
substituted for a troughing idler at the point at which the bend occurs a,nd ihi^ 
troughing idlers immediately preceding and following the bend pulley should lx; 
situated from it at distances somewhat less than the spacing of idlers on straight 
carrying sections of the conveyor. When belt conveyors exceed 25 ft. in length — ^they 
have been built up to 1,000 ft. in length — guide idlers mounted iiornudly i,o l,lu; 
edges of the belt on the carrying side should be installed about every 25 ft. to ])!•(;- 
vent the belt from leaving the troughing idlers. 

Discharge of load occurs over the head-end pulley of the conveyor or may 
place at any point along the conveyor if the carrying belt is carried over an ehwal^txl 



Fia. 1. — Staridiird Uireo pullc'y bcll-coiivcyor idlers. 


discharge pulley (straight) and then around a lower bend pulley (straight) situat,(;d 
slightly to the fear of the discharge pulley so that tlic carrying Ivdt takes a r(;v(;rs(; 
S-loop. Such discharge points may bo permanently located, in which case i,h(;y 
are termed “fixed dumps/' or the discharge and bend pulleys may be mounted on a 
traveling carriage and shifted from place to place on a horizontal section of the c.oii- 
veyor, in which case the discharging carriage is termed a “tripper.” Tripp(;rs 
may be of the hand-propelled type or the power for their movement can lx; 
secured from the traveling belt — automatic traveling trippers. By a system of st<)])s, 
automatic trippers may bo made to travel automatically back and fortli between 
designated points, distributing the belt load uniformly over their discharging path. 

Loading and discharging bolt conveyors should be through the agency of chut(;s so 
inclined that the velocity of the material leaving the chute should be as nearly as 
possible the same as the speed of the conveyor belt, and in the same direction. 

The driving pulley, which should be heavily crowned in order to maintain align- 
ment of belt, is advisably the head pulley of the conveyor, in order that the tension 
side of the belt may carry the load, but when this arrangement is not fcasilde tlu; 
drive may be located at the tail end of the conveyor or at any point along its 
lower run by looping the return belt much as the carrying belt is looped for a dis- 
charge point. h\)r unusually long belt conveyors, two driving pulleys geared togotlu;!' 
are employed, in whicli case tlic driving section of the belt forms a double looj). 
A still more powerful drive is secured by covering the driving pulleys with lagging 
to increase their grip on the conveyor belt. Typical types of conveyor drives an; 
shown in Fig. 2. 
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Owing to the unavoidable strefcch of the conveyor belt, parti(5ularly when first; 
installed and operated, take-ups with generous adjustment should be provided, 
customarily at the end of the conveyor removed from the drive. Take-up^ can also 
be installed on the return belt on a loop similar to that required for center drives. 

If the conveyor is to be employed for handling material which is damp or which has 
any tendency to adhere to the belt, rotary l)rushes should be installed at the head end 





of the conveyor and at the discharge pulleys of fixed dumps and trippers. The 
brush should be set against the under side of the belt a little to the rear of the conveyor 
pulley, so that the trajectory of the sweepings will cause them to land on the dis- 
charging chutes. The rotation of the brush is secured from' that of the conveyor pulley 
and should be considerably more rapid than that of the conveyor pulley — ^the brush 
sweeping against the travel of the return run of conveyor belt, ^^e., rotating in the same 
direction as the conveyor travel. 

Loading chutes should not only be of generous pitch to secure the desirable speed 
of material flow but should discharge to the conveyor belt over a curved lip so as to 
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minimize tlie sliock of impact and sliould liavo guiding skirt boiirds spanning the spa,c(‘. 
from two to three troughing idkn’s to allow the load to scitth^ a,nd adjust its(df on iln^ 
belt before it passes the eonhn(‘sor the skirt bo.'irds. ''IVin.ngular c-h'ats should run 


Chute. 


C'O^ 


Take ~t/fi 


— 0 o 0 cr 

~TCi C3 

Hornontal ContrGt^ar' ^ 


o 

TT 


■?r 








Conuei/or 


urith. ~Fratr&/tnip T‘ri/)fie.r-. 


Notes:-. 


InsJtaJlations of Sett Conoeuors may consist o/ • 
and canueyor^ can freoaenttu is made reversihlc.-- i.e. 


(^T&ction. . " They may Wso ie loaded at mare "than one , 
ceLi% 6& iQCalBat eoTiO’CnicnC, 

routed JOumfis may he 


'^terrufited /or thetr accommodatt 
Tratraltny Trippers 


convenient, 

stalled any horizontal stretch o/ conveyor 


he atoo& arranoements 
■ ie operated in eilhar 
at any point and the. 


inclined stretches may te 

A a« any horizontal or shyhtly inclined stretches o/ Convey- 

, may be. propelled by hand or oe of the aulomaltcally Iravettny and raversiny type. ^ 

Fig. 3. Typical bclfc-conveyor arrangements. 


the full length of the skirt boards to assist in properly distributing tlio load ami 
the distance between the skirt board should be several inches loss than the width of 
the conveyor belt, depending upon the width of the belt. 

Speeds of belt conveyors vary greatly from 40 to 50 ft. per iniimto for picking ami 
sorting conveyors to several hundred foot. Heavy material, as a rule, can bo conveyed 
at a liigner speed than light material. 

^OA limited in their ability to cany loads up an iuclinc of much more 

lan 20 deg. and have to be erected in one vertical plane—?:. 6*., cannot turn corners — 
tliougli a series of conveyors can discliarge from one to the other, each running in a 
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different direction. Despite these limitations, they lend themselves to quite a variety 
of arrangements (see Fig., 3). The path of conveyors over curved inclines should be a 
catenary, but is quite generally made a circular arc of about 250 ft. radius. Installa- 
tions of movable trippers and the first fixed dump require that the tail pulley of the 
conveyor be sufficiently removed that when the discharging device is at the limit of 
its backward travel the conveyor belt will not lift from the trougliing idlers in the 
vicinity of the tail pulley. 


Table 7. — Economic Speeds of Belt 
Conveyors Handling Various 
Materials 


Material 

Average 

weight 

pounds 

per 

cubic 

foot 

Belt 
speed 
feet per 
minute 

Coke 

33.5 

250 

Broken stone (coarse) . . 

165.0 

275 

Lump coal 

55,0 

275 

Ashes 

45.0 

300 

Lime and cement 

65.0 

300 

Ore (average) 

125.0 

350 

Crushed stone 

160.0 

375 

Sand and gravel 

110.0 

375 

Fine coal 

50.0 

400 


material of known weight at any given speed. 


The inclination of the pulleys of the 
troughing idlers turning up the edges of 
the belt affect the capacity of the con- 
veyor, but as the capacity is so increased 
the power requirements increase more 
rapidly and also the wear on the con- 
veyor belt. For this reason the degree 
of troughing has become pretty well 
standardized at an economic point with 
the end troughing pulleys turning up the 
belt to from 20 to 25 deg. With the 
degree of troughing so established, the 
capacity of the conveyor is controlled 
by the weight of the material handled 
and the belt speed. Table 7 lists the 
economic speeds for certain classes of 
material customarily handled on belt 
conveyors and Table 8 gives the average 
capacity of standard sizes of conveyors 
when continuously and uniformly loaded 
with material weighing 100 lb. per cubic 
foot, while Formula (7) gives the equa- 
tion for calculating the capacity of 
troughed belt conveyors handling 

Formula (7) 


^ _ KwWw 
100", 000 

W = Capacity in tons per hour. 


Table 8. — Capacity of Belt Conveyors at 100 Ft. per Minute 
Material weighing 100 lb. per cubic foot 


Width of belt, 
inches 


12 

14 
16 

15 
20 
22 
24 


Tons per hour 


20,0 

27.0 
35.7 

45.0 

55.6 

67.7 

80.0 


Width of belt, 
inches 


26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

42 


Tons per hour 


96.0 
108.6 
126.8 
143.5 , 
160.0 ' 

183.0 

265.0 
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K = Constant = 1.43 to 1.65 — average, 1.5, 

W‘^ = Width of belt in inches squared, 

V — Speed of conveyor in feet per minute, 

‘ W' = Weight of material handling in pounds per cubic foot. 

Power Requirements. — The consumption of power by belt conveyors depends 
somewhat upon the method of their lubrication, but is so low that the power 
requirements for well grease-lubricated equipment may be taken as the standard 
and reduced by an arbitrary amount to be approximately accurate for equipment 
mounted on ball or roller bearings. Formula (8) gives the power requirements 
for a grease-lubricated conveyor well aligned and properly cared for. 

Horsepower = TOOb — Formula (8) 

Where, 

w = Width of conveyor belt in inches, 

V = Speed of conveyor in feet per minute, 

W = Load handled in tons per hour, 

L = Total length of conveyor in feet, and 
E = Rise in length of conveyor in feet. 


Horsepower additional required for each tripper or fixed dump = 1 hp. for each 
inch of belt width in excess of 10 in. 

For ball- or roller-bearing conveyors reduce power requirements on horizontal 
stretches by 33H per cent. 

The costs of belt conveyors and of conveyors and elevators in general are so sus- 
ceptible to the market prices for materials and to manufacturing costs that exact 
figures cannot well be presented, but relative costs can be arrived at which will enable 
accurate estimates of market prices to be arrived at by comparison and which will 
serve as reliable guides for ascertaining the relative economy of various types of con- 
veyors and elevators. This method of presenting costs will be adhered to for all types 
of conveyors and elevators discussed, the relative costs established on a common base 
so as to be mutually comparable. 

Formula (9) gives the relative cost of high-grade belt conveyors fully equipped 
with durable rubber belt and all accessories; Formulas (9a), (96) and (9c), the relative 
costs of discharging devices; while Formula (10) gives an equation for ascertaining 
the annual depreciation-— expressed in the same relative unitS“to be anticipated 
with proper care, and attention to the equipment. 


Where, 


RCbc = {QA5w - 1,7)L -f 
RCfd = 2w 4-12 
RC,u - 6.3?c 4- 75 -f 0.811/^ 

RCat == Iho 4- 132.5 4- O.SlLi 
RDbc = (0.08'ia ~ 0.32)L 4- 0.365 tc 

RCbc ~ Average relative cost of belt conveyors, 

RCfd — Average relative cost of fixed dumps, 

RCht = Average relative cost of hand propelled trippers, 
RCat ~ Average relative cost of automatic trippers, 

RDbc = Average relative depreciation — annual, 
w — Width of conveyor belt in inches, 

L = Total length of conveyor in feet, and 
Lt — Length of tripper travel in feet. 


Formula (9) 
Formula (9a) 
Formula (96) 
Formula (9c) 
Formula (10) 
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Fixed charges, consisting of interest on investment, insurance and taxes, etc,, 
amount to about 8}^ per cent of the initial cost of equipment. 

Labor expense, almost a negligible factor with belt conveyors, may be arbitrarily 
set at cts. per inch of width of conveyor per hour, irrespective of the load handled. 
Incidental expenses for supplies to keep the equipment in good operating condition 
vary closely with the power requirements and may be taken at j'i ct. per horsepower 
per hour. 

The total expense of operating a belt conveyor system is best expressed in cost 
per ton of material handled and this is best illustrated by a specific example. 

Example . — Required the net operating cost per ton of a 4:00-ft. conveyor handling 
60,000 tons of fine coal during 1,200 operating hours in the year. The conveyor to 
elevate the coal 24 ft. and distribute it by means of an automatic tripper over a 
bunker 60 ft. long. Power delivered at the conveyor drive commands a value of 3 
cts. per horsepower. 

Advisable speed of conveyor (Table 7) = 400 ft. per minute. 

Minimum capacity of conveyor (60,000/1,200) = 50 tons per hour. 

Minimum capacity of conveyor at 100 ft. per minute, 12.5 tons per hour. 

Fine coal weighs 50 lb. per cubic foot, so required size of conveyor (Table 8) 
equals 14 in. 

Power requirements : 

jr (0.00009 X 14‘^ X 400 + 0.08 X 50) 400 + 50 X 24 ^ 

Horsepower = ^ Formula (8) 

5,62 — say 6 hp. 


Additional horsepower for tripper 4 (14 — 10) 

Total 10 

Costs: 


RCu, = (0.45 X 14 - 1.7)400 + 3.65 X 14 = 1,201.10 Formula (9) 


RCai = 11 X 14 + 132.5 + 0.81 X 60 = 335.10 Formula (9c) 

Total relative cost == 1,291.10 + 335.10 = 1,626.20. 

Take market price at 25 per cent above relative costs. 

Cost - 1.25 X 1,626.20 = 2,032.75— say $2,000.00 

Fixed charges: (0.085 X 2,000) .$170.00 

Labor charge: (0.015 X 14)1,200 252,00 

Supply expense; (0.0075 X 10)1,200 90.00 

Power charge: (0.03 x 10)1,200 360.00 

Depreciation cxpen.se: 1.25 X RDuc 

= 1.25(0.08 X 14 - 0.32)400 + 0.365 X 14 = 51.10 say 50.00 

$922.00 

Net operating cost: (922/60,000).; $0.0154 per ton 

Flight conveyors are cndles.s chains (one or two) carrying attached flights 
and dragging the load through troughs. Flights may rest on the inclined sides 


of the trough, be suspended from supporting and wearing shoes (shoe flight 
conveyors) or may be supported by flanged rollers running on rails (roller flight 
conveyors). 

Flights, unless supported on the inclined sides of the trough, are usually rectangu- 
lar, with their length two and one-half to two times their width, and equally spaced 
from 12 to 24 in. Sheet-steel flights are customarily used, unless the service is so 
exacting as to i^equire cast or malleable iron. Troughs are usually steel lined and 
clearance should be provided between the bottom edge of the flights and the trough 
bottom for the collection of a protecting covering of fines. 
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Discharge of load takes place on the lower run of the 'iconveyor through sliding 
gates set in the trough. Both long- and short-link chains are employed, the former 
having the advantage of presenting fewer bearing surfaces (fewer joints, or links), 
but produce an intermittent tractive effort in passing about the polygonal end sprock- 
ets. The advantages and disadvantages in the case of short-link chains arc simply 
reversed. The sprockets in either case are , advisably provided with chilled teeth to 
resist excessive wear. 

Conveyor drives should be set in rigid frames with reductions through gearing or 
by means of silent chains and lubrication should be with a high-grade of medium- 
body cup grease liberally supplied. Speeds vary from 100 to 200 ft, per 'minute 
depending upon the load. The carrying capacity of flight conveyors varies directly 
with the effective area of the flights, speed of conveyor and weight of the material 
and indirectly with the spacing of the sights. Inclining a flight conveyor de- 
creases its carrying capacity from 1% to 2 per cent for each degree of angularity. 
As most flight conveyors are equipped with flights of rectangular form, it will 
suffice to consider only such conveyors. As the spacing of flights is pretty well 
standardized at 12, 16, 18 or 24 in. and the weight of load is a fixed quantity, the potent 
factor in capacity, other than size of flights and their spacing, is the speed at which 
the conveyor is run. This varies with the character of the material handled and 
Table 9 lists the economic speeds for various materials. 

Table 9. — ^Economic Speeds for Flight Coi^eyors Handling Various Materials 


Matebial Speed, Feet per 

Minute 

Coke 100 

Broken stone (coarse) 125 

Lump coal, run-of-mine 125 

Ashes 150 

Lime and cement 150 

Ore (average) 175 

Crushed stone 175 

Sand and gravel 175 

Fine coal 200 


Formulas for ascertaining the capacity of flight conveyors with rectangular flights 
equally spaced and the conveyors economically and continuously loaded are : 


Where, 


Wk 


0.0028A7r;' 

S 


Formula (11) 


Wh ~ Capacity in tons per hour — ^horizontal conveyor, 

A = Area of flights in square inches, 

tr' = Weight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot, and 
S = Spacing of flights in inches. 


Power Requireiments. The consumption of power in. operating flight oonveyoi’! 
is materially affected by whether the flights are mounted on sliding shoe or roller flights 
Formula (12) by the use of the proper constant permits the calculation of powe 
requirements in either event. 

-rr CWL + WH 

Horsepower = Formula (12; 
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Where, 

C = Constant = 0.780 for roller flights, • 

= 0.933 for shoe flights, 

W = Load handled in tons per hour, 

L == Length of conveyor in feet, and 

II = Elevation in length of conveyor in feet. 

The multiplicity of standards and the differing spacing of flights makes an accurate 
formula for ascertaining cost a difficult matter, but for all practical purposes for 
approximate estimates of relative cost Formula (13) will be found sufficiently reliable. 


Where, 


RCfo = (0.0115A -f 0.0516\/A + 7)L ^ JCVl Formula (13) 

A = Area of flights in square inches — ^width times length, 

L = Length of conveyor in feet, and 
K = Constant = 1.5 for shoe flights, 

= 3.0 for roller flights. 


Depreciation varies greatly in the case of flight conveyors as both the flights and the 
trough are subject to severe abrasive action by the material with which they are in 
contact in operation. Virtually every material varies in its destructive action. With 
Formula (14), depreciation factors for some of the materials commonly handled by 
flight conveyors are given. 

ED fa = ((0.00323A 4* 0.00237\/A + 1.075)L + 0.6\/J)F Formula (14) 

Where, 

F = Depreciation factor = 0.47 for coke 

0 . 99 for ashes 

1 . 00 for fine coal 

1 . OG for lump coal, run-of-mine 
1.15 for lime and cement 

1 . 50 for sand and gravel 
1 . 60 for ore (average) 

1 . 80 for crushed stone 
1 . 83 for broken stone (coarse) 


Fixed charges for flight conveyors may be taken, as in the case of belt conveyors, 
at 8.5 per cent per year, but in addition there is an annual renewal charge amounting 
to about 20 per cent of the initial cost. 

Labor expense, though no higher per ton than that of belt conveyors, is consider- 
ably more on account of the necessary attention to gates, etc., per foot of conveyor 
and is usually about 3 cts. per inch width of conveyor, irrespective of the load handled 
or the length of the conveyor. Flight conveyors owing to their heavy consumption 
of power are much more limited in length than are belt conveyors. Incidental expenses 
for supplies, etc., vary closely with the power requirements and are somewhat heavier 
in the case of shoe-flight conveyors, being for roller-flight conveyors about 2 cts. per 
horsepower per hour and for shoe flights about 2.25 cts. per horsepower per hour. 

The respective net costs of operating the two types of flight conveyors differ to 
some extent, as will be noted in the following example. 

Example . — Required the net operating cost per ton of a 100-ft. flight conveyor 
handling 120,000 tons of sand and gravel during 800 operating hours in the year. 
The conveyor to be inclined about 3 deg. (5.25 ft. in its length). Power to command 
a value of 3 cts. per horsepower delivered at conveyor drive. Costs wanted for both 
shoe- and roller-flight conveyors. 
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Advisable speed of conveyor (Table 9) 175 ft. per nnimto 

Minimum capacity of horizontal conveyor (120,000/800) 150 tons per hour 

Required minimum due to inclination (150/0.97) 155 tons per hour 

Assume spacing of flights as 18 in,, and weight of sand 
and gravel at 119 16* cubic foot 


Wh - 150 


0.0028 X 175 X 110' X A 
18 


Formula (11) 


A = 50 sq. in. + 6 per cent for inclination = 63 sq. in. 

Take A = 60 for safety and flights 5 X 12 in. 

Power requirements : • 

Eo,»po,., - ° W°XMyM + l»X5. 25 . 

Hoii»pown - l> ™ X 150 X IM) 4- 150 X 5.25 _ „ isi.p, Foimul. (12) 

Costs: _ 

RCu = (0.0116 X 60 + 0.0516 X Vm + 7)100 + I.SVOO 

~ 1,441.63 — say 1,450, for shoe flights 

- (0.0115 X 60 + 0.0516 X + 7)100 + 3.0^60 
= 1,153.25 — say 1,465, for roller flights Formula (13) 

RDfa = ((0.00323 X 60 + 0.00237^60 + 1.075)100 4* 0.6\/^)l*50 

200.05— say 200. ' Formula (14) 

Take market price at 25 per cent above relative costs. 

Cost == 1.25 X 1,450 = 1,812.50 — say .11,815.00 — shoe flights 
= 1.25 X 1,465 = 1,831.25— say $1,835.00— roller flights. 


Fixed charges: 

(0.0S5 X 1,816) 

Shok Flight.'^ 

$154.28 

Roi.uou Fi.kjiit.s 


(0.0S5 X 1,835) 


.11. 55. OS 

Labor charge: 

(0.03 X 12)800 

288.00 

288.00 

Supply expense: 

(0.03 X 18)800 

432.00 



(0.02 X 18)800 


2S8.00 

Power charge : 

(0,03 X 18)800 

432.00 



(0.03 X 15)800 


360.00 

Depreciation : 

(1.25 X 200) 

250.00 

250.00 

Renewal charge: (0.20 X 1,815) 

363.00 



(0.20 X 1,836) 


367.00 

]N"et Operating Cost: 

$1,919.28 

11,708.98 


(1 , 919 . 28/120 , 000) |0 . 016 per ton — shoe flights. 

(1 , 708 . 98/120,000) ,|0 . 01424 per ton — ^roller flights. 


Screw conveyors are helical flights wound about a -central shaft (screws) 
revolving in troughs or boxes through which the load is pushed by the screw. 
The size of the conveyor is designated by the diameter of the screw, but the 
diameter of the trough may vary between wide limits, from one which is only 
slightly larger than the screw to a commodious box encasing the screw in whicli 
the material handled collects and the screw makes its own trough in a bed of 
material. 
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Bcrow.s for ordinary service customarily consist of steel ribbons wound helically 
around the coui.ral steel shaft or pipe, but for severe service and handling heavy loads 
the flights arc made much heavier, usually of steel, but occasionally of cast iron. 
Tlie screws ar(i supported by a series of bearings spaced from 6 to 10 ft. centers and 
the troughs are closed at the charging end. The standard pitch is approximately 
equal to the diamei,er of the screw. 

Load is discharged through tlie open far end of the conveyor or along the conveyor 
through bottom gates in the trough. The drive is customarily located at the 
charging end of the conveyor, but when this is not feasible it may be located at tlu', 
discharge end. 

Speeds of screw (ionveyors nvo. not governed so much by the character of iJie load 
they handle as by their diameter and it luis become customary to consider speeds 
approximating those given in Table 10 as standard for almost all materials handled 
by screw conveyors. 


Table 10. — Economic Hiuqbds fob Screw Conveyors 


Diameter screw, 

Revolutions per 

Diameter screw. 

Revolutions per 

inches 

minute 

inches 

minute 

3 

240 

10 

IGO 

4 

220 

12 

150 

5 

205 

14 

140 

G 

195 

1(3 

130 

7 

1S5 

18 

120 

8 ' 

175 

20 

115 

9 

170 

24 

100 


Capacity . — A general formula for ascertaining the capac.ity of standard screw 
conveyors handling various materials of known weight is given as Eormida 15. 


Where, 


W 


OAmhPw^ 

100,000 

W = Capacity in tons per hour, 

(I — Diameter of sc.rew in indies, 

R = Revolutions of screw per minute, and 
w' = Weight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot. 


Formula (15) 


The consumption of power by screw conveyors is relatively high, but they are 
usually short — a scries of conveyors discharging from one to the other being used if the 
distance the material has to be handled is more appreciable — and have quite limited 
capacity, so the power consideration is not of great importance. Tlie additional power 
required to lift the load should the conveyor be installed at an inclination is conse- 
quently not so marked . The inclination is limited to 10 or 15 deg . with the horiziontal . 
A convenient formula for ascertaining power requirements of screw conveyors follows. 

Horsepower ~ ~ f qqq Formula (10) 

Where, W - Load handled in tons per hour, 

L = Length of conveyor in feet, and 
H — Elevation in length of conveyor in feet. 
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A simple equation for ascertaining the relative cost of common sizes of screw co 
veyors is given as Formula 17, but the one for calculating the relative (leprociation p 
year is complicated by the introduction of the depreciation factor necessarily entaih 
when the moving parts of the conveyor are in direct contact with the load in a mann 
which produces a destructive abrasive, or scouring, action. 

RC,c = 0.196dL + 2.333d + 0.07d2 Formula (1' 

Where, 

RCso = Relative cost of screw conveyor, 
d = Diameter of screw in inches, and 
L — Length of conveyor in feet. 

RDso - (O.OeidL + 0.25d + 0,md^)F Formula (1? 

Where, 

RDso = Relative depreciation (annual) of screw conveyor, and 

F = Depreciation factor =0.47 for coke 1.00 for hnc coal 

0.99 for ashes 1 . 15 for lime and cement 

Fixed charges for screw conveyors may be taken as 8.5 per cent a year by alio win 
an annual renewal charge of 20 per cent of initial cost. Labor expense of about % c 
per inch diameter of screw during hours of operation and a supply expense of lli cb 
per horsepower constitute the other charges included in the net cost of operation. 

The total cost of operating a screw conveyor is best indicated by the considcratio 
of a typical example, as follows: 

Example . — Required the net operating cost per ton of a horizontal screw conveyoi 
12-in. diameter and 24 ft. long, handling 10,000 tons of cement — weighing 65 lb. pc 
cubic foot — over a period of a year. Power delivered at conveyor drive commandinj 
a value of 3 cts. per horsepower. 

Advisable speed of conveyor (Table 10) 150 r.p.m. 


Capacity, W = 


0.3213 X 123 X 65 X 150 

100,000 


= 12 . 81 — say 10 tons per hour. 


Formula (15, 

Required operating hours (10,000 -f* 10) 1,000 hr 

Power requirements : 

nr 0.68 X 10 X 24 n . 

Horsepower = = 0.1632 — say 14 horsepower. Formula (16, 

Costs : 

RCsc-- 0.196 X 12 X 24 + 2.333 X 12 + 0.07 X 12^ 94.424~-say 96. Formula (17) 
RDsc = (0.061 X 12 X 24 + 0.25 X 12 -}- 0.007 X 122)1.15 = 24.81-~say 26. 

Formula (18) 

Take market price at 25 per cent above relative costs. 

Cost = 1.25 X 96 = $120.00 initial cost of equipment. 


Fixed charges: (0.085 X 120) $10.20 

Labor charge: (0.0075 X 12 X 1,000) 90.00 

Supply expense: (0.01125 X 0.25 X 1,000) 2.80 

Power charge : (0 . 03 X 0 . 25 X 1, 000) 7.50 

Depreciation : (1 . 25 X 26) 32.50 

Renewal charge : (0 . 20 X 120) 24,00 


$167.00 

Net operating cost: 

(167 10,000) $0.0167 per tom 
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Bucket elevators consist of steel or malleable-iron buckets attached to endless 
chains or belts running about end sprockets or pulleys, situated^, in planes of 
different elevation. Buckets may be attached in continuous successipip^lCpop- 
tinuous bucket elevators) or, as is more generally the case, at equal .spaicings 
(standard bucket elevators). Standard bucket elevators rise in vertical planes or 
may be slightly inclined, while continuous bucket elevators must be installed at a 
slight inclination. 

Vertical elevators to be self discharging must be of the double-chain type with the 
return run of the chains snubbed under the head sprockets, or else operated at a speed 
of from 200 to 960 ft. per minute in order that the discharged material may be thrown 
over the descending buckets and so avoid undue spill. Continuous bucket elevators 
and standard elevators without snub pulleys are inclined at an angle with the vertical 
to avoid the spill and secure correct material discharge. 

Buckets for continuous elevators are V-shaped in cross-section and carry their 
maximum load when the inclination of the elevator is such that the front and rear of 
the buckets are inclined equally to the vertical. Single-chain and belt elevators 
usually are operated at about double the speed of continuous bucket elevators so their 
inclination does not have to be so pronounced. Double-chain elevators when run in a 
vertical plane have their buckets suspended between the chains, to permit the required 
snubbing, but inclined elevators of the standard type, when inclined, have their 
buckets attached to the chains on their backs. Chains should be of the short-pitch 
variety to avoid pulsations as they pass about the end sprockets and when handling 
abrasive material likely to raise dust they should be bushed. Supporting sprockets 
and rollers are used on inclined elevators to prevent the loaded side sinking and 
interfering with the return run of the elevator. 

Elevator boots of cast iron, sheet steel or wood with steel lining and furnished with 
adjustable take-ups for the boot sprockets or belt pulley are employed with standard 
bucket elevators. The load is picked up by the buckets as they pass under the 
sprockets or pulleys in the boots, so the feed to the boot should be at the same rate as 
that at which the buckets withdraw the material, so as to avoid choking the elevator 
and flooding the boot. Continuous bucket elevators with their comparative slow 
speeds permit the load being discharged directly into the buckets. 

Bucket-elevator drives, through chains or gears, should be at the head end of the 
elevators so that the tension side of the elevator should also be the loaded side. 

Economic speeds for standard bucket elevators handling various materials are 
given in Table 11. These speeds are dependent upon the spacing of the buckets being 
12, 15, or 18 in., depending upon the size of the buckets. For continuous bucket 
elevators, the speeds arc about one-half those given. 


Table 11. — Economic Speeds for Bucket Elevators 



Standard Type ; 



Speed, Feet 

Speed, Feet 

Material 

Per Minute Material 

PER Minute 

Coke 

100 

Ore (average) 

175 

Broken stone (coarse) 

125 

Crushed stone 

175 

Lump coal 

125 

Sand and gravel 

175 

Ashes 

150 

Fine coal 

200 

Lime and cement 

150 




The carrying (elevating) capacity of bucket elevators depends upon the size of 
buckets, their spacing, speed of elevator and weight of material handled. When 
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c^ffectively loaded, the eapaeitv of aav tvpe of bucket elevator may be quite accurat^on* 

ascertained by Formula (lOj/ ‘ 


Where> 


Iw-Vw' 


Formula (19) 


b = Capacity in tons per hour, 

I ~ L<mgtli of bucket in inches, 
w — Width of bucket in inches, 

T = JSpeed of elevator (buckets) in feet per minute, 

= W eight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot, and 
S s=s spacing of buckets in inches. 

Bucket-elevator equipment being balanced when not loaded, the power require- 
ments consist in that required to lift the load, overcome the frictional resistance of 
the apparatus and that required to drag the buckets through the load collected in 
the elevator boot. The latter consumption of power is not great if the elevator is 
started before the feed to the boot, as the material is caught in the buckets as they 
rise in tiie h(jot. 


TT 15 b'// 

Horsepower = 


Formula (20) 


Where, 

b ~ Load liandled in tons per hour, and 
^ H ^ Height to which load is elevated in feet, 

btandardization of bucket-elevator apparatus makes possible the derivation of a 
general equation for ascertaining the relative cost of such equipment with reasoiuililc^ 
accuracy. Elevator buckets are usually either malleable iron or of steel, attaclu'd 
o one o strands of ordinary detachable-link chain (engineering chain) or chain 
witn malleable-iron links and steel pins (combination chain) or to high-grade rubb( 3 r 
htandard bucket elevators have buckets spaced 12, 15 or IS in. Formula (2 1 ) 
or ascer ainirig the relative cost of standard elevators with any combination of bucket, s 
an imams may also be used for ascertaining the relative cost of continuous bucki't 

SdS of tTel'bu"''"" 


RC,e 


/KivlHw' 


Where, 


\ 1,000 


+Dwl] 


Formula (21 


If' == idth of bucket in inches, 

I = Length of bucket in inches, 

H ^ Height of elevator in feet, 

w __ ^ eight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot, 

A - Constant = 2.70, buckets spaced 12 in., 

-2.17, buckets spaced 15 in., ^ 

SO, buckets spaced 18 in., 

D Factor varjdng inversely with size of bucket 2.1 to LlCZnla 
_ f buckets rom 5 by 4 in. to 24 by 8 in, inclusive iXI 7 
I 1 •/- ’ eaWe-iron buckets and combination chain, ^ ' 

- 1 buckets and engineering chain, 

- 1.50, malleable-iron buckets and rubber belt, 

- 1 on ’ buckets and combination chain, 

I n no’ and engineering chain, 

- 0.92, steel buckets and rubber belt. 
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A similar equation for ascertaining the relative depreciation (annual) — Formula 
/\22 ) — ^utilizes other values for constant K and a percentage of the factor D 

RDu = F + 0 . 15Dwlj Formula (22) 

Where, 

K = Constant = 8.0, buckets spaced 12 in. 

= 6.8, buckets spaced 15 in. 

= 5.6, buckets spaced 18 in. 



In charging up the various expenses contracted in operating a bucket elevator, de- 
preciation expenses, which are relatively heavy while the equipment is in use and 
comparatively light when not in use, need only be charged against operating hours, 
provided the equipment is in use the greater part of 2,500 hr. during the year. 

Fixed charges, consisting of the burden of interest on investment, taxes, insurance, 
etc., may be taken at 8.5 per cent of the initial cost per year. Labor expense of 5 cts. 
per inch width of bucket will cover the necessary periodic inspections of equipment 
as well as the attention required to prevent unwieldy lumps passing to the buckets, 
etc. On account of the dust which works into the sliaft bearings and the chain links 
and pins, the expense for incidental supplies is high, averaging close to 2 cts. per 
horsepower consumed. 

To illustrate the method of arriving at the total cost of operating a bucket elevator, 
the following typical example may be taken. 

Example . — Required the net operating cost of a 100-ft. double-strand (two chain) 
elevator handling sand weighing 120 lb. per cubic foot. Elevator to have rnalleable- 
iron buckets and combination chains. Power delivered at elevator drive commanding 
a value of 3 cts. per horsepower. Elevator to be used 1,500 hr. per year. Capacity 
25 tons per hour. 


Advisable speed of elevator (Table 11) 175 ft. per minute. 

^ W X 175 X 120 „ , 

Capacity, 25 = — (j 000;iS' Formula (19) 


Let 


10.7*8 = Iw^ 

S = 12, then Iw’^ = 12S.4. 


Select 6 by 4-in. bucket. 

6 X 4 X 4 X 175 X 120 
■ 9,000 X l'2 


18.66 tons per hour. 


Select 8 b}'' 5-in. buckets, 18-in. spacing. 

8 X 5 X 5 X 175 X 120 , 

pp' ~ i n— — = 25 tons per hour, required capacity. 

y,uuu X lo 

Horsepower = = 3.75— say 6 hp. Formula (20) 


8 X 100 X 120 


_ /1.80 X 5 X 8 

KLie - 1.78 ^ ^ 

(5.6 X 5 X 8 X 100 X 120 


RD„, = 1.78 




10,000 


+ 1.9 X 5 X 8) = 1,673.2 

Formula (21) 

+ 0.15 X 1.9 X 5 X 8) = 280.2 

Formula (22) 


Take market price at 25 per cent above relative costs. 

Cost = 1.25 X 1,673.2 = $2,091.50, say $2,100.00-— initial cost. 
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Fixed charges : (0 . 0S5 X 2 , 100) $178.50 

Labor cluirg(} : (0 .05 X 8 X 1 , 500) (U)0 . 00 

Supply expense: (0.02 X 5 X 1,500) 150.00 

Power charge: (0.03 X 5 X 1,500) 225.00 

Depreciation: (1.25 X 2S0.2 X 210.15 


$1,303.65 

Net operating cost: 

(1 , 363 . 1 5/1 , 500 X 25) $0 . 0303 per ton 

Bucket carriers are a combination of a bucket elevator and a bucket con- 
veyor in which the path of the buckets includes both elevating and conveying 
sections. The buckets are pan shaped and attached to two runs of endless 
chain. They may be attached rigidly to the chains, in which case the buckets 
arc run through troughs on conveying stretches, dragging the load forward 
much like flight conveyors, or the buckets may be pivoted and suspended between 
the chains so that they maintain upright positions on both elevating and con- 
veying stretches. 

Higid-bucket carriers discharge their load at points at which the buckets pass 
about sprockets from elevating to convoying stretclies or through gates located in 
the bottom of the troughs on conveying runs. Pivoted bucket carriers discharge at 
any point along horizontal stretches of the conveyor by tilting devices which tip 
the buckets as they pass. Usually there are cams on either side of the buckets which 
engage a movable tripping cam set where desired. 

Buckets are rectangular (depth equals width), pan-shaped, attached to matched 
endless chains in conLinuous succession or a fc regular spacings. The buckets of pivoted 
carriers are customarily mounted so that the edges of adjacent buckets overlap on 
horizontal runs, forming a continuous succession of buckets. Chains should be of 
tlie short link variety to avoid pulsations and intermittent motion in travel, though 
long-link chains can be used if compensating sprockets are employed. 

Speeds for bucket carriers with rigid buckets may run as high as those employed 
for flight conveyors, but carriers with pivoted buckets should rarely be run at a 
speed greater than from 50 to 75 ft. per minute on account of the shock developed 
when dumping tlio buckets. Advisable speeds for pivoted bucket carriers when 
handling various materials are given in Table 12. 


Taj^ij!} 12. — Economic SrEFaD of Buctcbt Caeeibrs for Various 

Pivoted Buckets 


Matkiiial 

Coke 

Broken stone (coarse) . . . 
Lump coal — run of mine 

Ashes 

Lime and cement 

Ore (average) 

Crushed stone 

Sand and gravel 

Fine coal 


Materials—' , 


SlM'JWt), I^’JOIOT 
J*jdu Min’ I j Tin 

40 

50 

50 

00 

60 

70 

70 

70 

80 


The capacity of certain standard sizes of bucket carriers handling material weigh- 
ing 100 lb. per cubic foot and run at a speed of 50 ft. per minute is given in Table 13, 
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while Formula (23) is a general equation by which the carrying capacity of any stand- 
ard size of bucket carrier in tons per hour may be calculated for materials of known 
weight. 

Table 13. — Capacity op Bucket Carriers in Tons per Hour 


Material weighing 100 lb. per cubic foot. Carrier speed 50 ft. per minute 


Bucket length by 
width, inches 


Spacing of buckets 


18 in. 

24 in. 

30 in. 

36 in. 



Tons per hour 


12 by 12 

25.76 

19.36 

15.41 

12.84 

16 by 12 

34.24 

25.68 

20.55 

17.12 

16 by 15 

53.60 

40.20 

32.15 

26.80 

18 by 16 

60.15 

45.10 

36.10 

30.07 

20 by 15 


52.40 

41.90 

33.45 

24 by 15 


60.10 

48.00 

39.60 

20 by 20 


88.80 

71.00 

59.30 

24 by 20 


106.70 

85.40 

70.40 

30 by 20 



106,70 

89.10 

36 by 20 



128.00 

106.70 

30 by 24 

36 by 24 




124.60 

153.72 


Where, 


_ 4.2SwHVw ^ . . . . 

“ 100,000 8 Formula (23) 


W = Capacity in tons per hour, 

w = Width of bucket in inches equals depth ol’ bucket, 

I = Length of bucket in inches, 

V = Speed of carrier in feet per minute, 

S = Spacing of buckets in inches, and 
to' = Weight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot. 


Bucket carriers, like bucket elevators, are balanced when not loaded, but the 
calculation of power requirements is complicated by the question of method of convey- 
ing the load over horizontal stretclies — whether the load is scraped along by rigid 
buckets or whether the load is carried in buckets running on rollers supported on guide 
rails. The saving in power on horizontal runs by the pivotcd-bucket construction is 
sacrificed to some extent by the necessity of loading the individual buckets by recip- 
rocating feeders — consuming power — in order to avoid spill of material. Formula 
(24) is a convenient equation for ascertaining power requirements for either type of 
carrier, the constants caring for the difference in requirements. 


Horsepower = 


{AL -f BH)W , 9TF 


Where, 


100,000 


+ 


100 


Formula (24) 


A = Constant = 28 for carriers with pivoted buckets, 
= 103 for carriers with rigid buckets, 

B = Constant = 108 for carriers with pivoted buckets, 
= 133 for carriers with rigid buckets, 

. L = Total horizontal span of carrier in feet, 

H = Total lift of carrier in feet, and 
W = Load handled in tons per hour. 
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The buckets of carriers representing a considerable it,ein in the c.ost of bucket 
carriers, formulas for relative costs and relative depreciation are complicated by the 
spacing of the buckets, as well as by the size of buckets and the length of the carrier. 
For the standard spacings of 18, 24, 30 and 36 in., formulas (25) to (28) give results 
which are quite reliable, and if other spacings arc desired interpolation may be re- 
sorted to and reasonably accurate results secured. 


= Kiol{l-I H- L)w' + Om^wlL + 15.25 Formula (25) 

Where, 

RCbct Kclative cost of bucket carrier with rigid buckets, 

K = Constant = 0.00278 for 18-in. spacing 
= 0.00208 for 24-in. spacing 
== 0.00167 for 30-in. spacing 
= 0.00139 for 36-in. spacing, 

E = Height to which load is elevated in feet, 

L = Horizontal travel of carrier in one direction in feet, 
wl — Width by length of bucket in inches, and 

= Weight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot. 

RCun = Kwl{E + L)w’ + (0.05L + Mh)^wl Formula (26) 

Where, 

RCbd/ ~ Relative cost of bucket carrier with pivoted buckets, and 
K = Constant — 0.00389 for IS-in. spacing 
= 0.00292 for 24 -in. spacing 
= 0.00233 for 30-in. spacing 
= 0.00194 for 36-in. spacing. 

RDbc/ = Kwl{H A" 0.002wlL -)- l.h2b ■\/ wl Formula (27) 

Where, 

RBbot = Relative depreciation (annual) of bucket carriers with rigid buckets, and 
K == Constant = 0 . 00066 for 18-in. spacing 
= 0 . 00050 for 24-in. spacing 
= 0 . 00040 for 30-in. spacing 
= 0.00033 for 36-in. spacing. 


RDbcff = Kwl{H A- L)w' + (0.0051; 4- l.Q)^/wl Formula (28) 

Where, 

RDbc/^ = Relative depreciation (annual) of bucket carriers with pivoted buckets, 
and 


K = Constant = 0.00072 for 18-in. spacing 
= 0.00054 for 24-in. spacing 
== 0.00043 for 30-m. spacing 
== 0.00036 for 36-in. spacing. 


On account of the numerous chain joints subject to the abrasive action of dust and 
fine particles of material, the depreciation of bucket carriers is much more rapid when 
in operation than when idle, so, provided the hours of operation per year number 60 
per cent or more of the available annual working hours — usually taken as 2,500— 
depreciation per year is customarily taken as chargeable only during actual working 
hours. 

Fixed charges are figured at 8.5 per cent of the initial cost of the equipment per 
year, while the labor expense averages close to 6 cts. per hour of operation for each inch 
of bucket width for carriers with rigid buckets and 5 cts. for carriers with pivoted 
buckets. Incidental expenses for lubricants, etc. average close to 1)^ cts. per horse- 
power consumed. 
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Not Oj^ei'ating Cost: 

Example . — Required the not operating cost of a 500-ft. bucket carrier — -lift, 150 ft.; 
horizontal travel, 350 ft. — handling 120,000 tons of fine coal per year. Carrier to be 
operated 1,500 hr. per year, with power delivered at carrier drive valued at 3 cts. per 
horsepower. 


Required capacity of carrier (120,000 1,500) ...... 80 tons per hour. 

Advisable speed (Table 12) 80 ft. per minute. 

Fine coal weighing about 50 lb. per cubic foot and the carrying capacity of a bucket 
carri(U' being proportional to its speed, a carrier capable of handling about 100 tons of 
material weighing 100 lb, per cubic foot when run at a speed of 50 ft. per minute would 
be required. Select 24 by 20 in. buckets spaced 24 in. Table 13 
Check : 


„ ^ 4:.2^wH X 8q_^X 50 
' 100,000 X 24'’ 
wH = 11,215 

As I = 24, = 407.3, w - 21.62 in. 

Select 24 by 24 in. buckets, spaced 24 in. 


Formula (23) 


Horsepower = 


(28 X 350 -h 108 X 150)80 9 X 80 

100 , 00 () * 100 ' 


28.4 — say 30 hp. for pivoted 
buckets. Formula (24) 


Horsepower == 


(103 X 350 + 133 X 150)80 9 X SO 

“ 100,000 ” " " lO'O ' 


52.0 — say 55 hp. for rigid 
buckets. Formula (24) 


RCu> = 0.00208 X 24 X 24(150 4- 350)50 + 0.005 X 24 X 24 X 350 

+ 15.25\/24 X 24 = 31,329— say 31,500 Form ula (25) 

RCuc" = 0.00292 X 24 X 24(150 + 350)50 + (0.05 X 350 + 75)^24 X 24 


= 34,220 — say 34,500 Formula (20) 

RDu' = 0.0005 X 24 X 24 (150 + 350) 50 + 0.002 X 24 X 24 X 350 

+ 1.525 V24 X 24 = 7639.8— say 7,750 Formula (27) 

RDhc" = 0.00054 X 24 X 24(160 + 250)50 + (0.005 X 360 + l.G) V’24 X 24 

= 7,866.4— say 7,900 Formula (28) 

Take market price at 25 per cent above relative costs. 

Cost = 1.25 X 31,500 = 139,375.00 — bucket carrier with rigid buckets. 

= 1.25 X 34,500 = $43,125.00 — bucket carrier with pivoted buckets. 


Rigid 


Pivoted 


Fixed charges: 
Labor charge : 
Supply expense 
Power charge: 

Depreciation : 


buckets 


(0.086 X 39,376) 

1 3,346.88 

(0.085 X 43,125) 

(0.00 X 24 X 1,500) 

2,160.00 

(0.05 X 24 XI, 500) 

(0.015 X 66 X 1,500) 

1,237.50 

to. 015 X 30 X 1^600) 

(0.03 X 65 X 1^500) 

2,475.00 

(0.03 X 30 XI, 500) 

^1.25 X 7,750 X 25oo) 

5,812.50 

/ 1500\ 


(l.25 X 7,900 X 2goo) 

$15,031.88 


buckets 


% 3,665.63 
1,800.00 
675.00 

1.350.00 

5.925.00 
$13,415.03 
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Xet operating cost: 

(15,031.88/120,000) SO. 125 per ton— carriers with rigid buckets. 

(13,415.63/120,000) SO. 112 per ton-carriers with pivoted buckets. 

Suction conveyors developed originally for handling ashes from the ashpits o 
boiler furnaces have proved convenient and efficient devices for handling other 
fine material. The conve^dng duct is a system of piping from which the air is 
exhausted by a high-speed fan at the head end of the conveyor. Intakes are 
situated at loading points and the material handled is swept through the convey- 
ing duct and deposited in a recei\fing hopper located below the exhaust fan by 
the rush of air through the open intake and through the piping to the exhaust 
fan. The fine material is carried virtually in suspension and there is little 
abrasive wear on the walls of the conve^dng pipe on straight stretches. At 
elbows^ removable wearing plates are necessary to withstand the scouring action 
of the impinging material, but otherwise the deterioration of the conveying duct 
is not rapid. 

The carrying capacity of a suction conveyor depends upon the diameter of the 
conveying duct (pipe) and the weight of the material handled. Closed intakes must 
be tight to avoid leakage of air which w’ould slow' dowm the rush of air and material 
sw'ept in through feeding intakes and cause the material in suspension to be precipi- 
tated. A convenient equation for ascertaining the capacity of suction conveyors in 
tons per hour is given as Formula 29. 


ir - 0.03S5ic'd- 


Formula (29) 


WTiere, 

IF = Capacity in tons per hour, 
d — Diameter of conveyor duct (pipe) in inches, and 
u/ = Weight of material handled in pounds per cubic foot. 

A peculiarity of suction conveyors is that once the necessary degree of vacuuin 
lias been created in the system, it requires practically no more power to operate a 
long conveyor than it does a short one — writhin reasonable limits. With reasonably 
tight intakes, the formula for horsepow'er is given as Formula (30) and it will be noted 
that the pow’er requirement is quite independent of the load carried, being simply 
that required to maintain the suction necessary to handle the capacity load. 


■ Horsepow'er = Q,ood- Formula (30) 

The chief items of cost in any suction conveyor system are the powerful exhaust 
fan required and the tank w'ith its accessories in wffiich the load handled is deposited 
and these essential appliances are just as costly for a short system as for a long one. 
The expense entailed for the conveyor duct, intakes, etc., varies, but for all practical 
purposes the cost of a complete system wall be found to vary very nearly directly 
with its size, diameter of conveyor duct, or conveying capacity. The relative cost 
of a complete suction conveyor system is then expressed by the equation: 

RCss = 143. 7d“ Formula (31) 

Fixed charges amount to S.5 per cent of initial cost of equipment per year and a 
flat depreciation rate of 10 per cent per year w^ill cover deterioration, necessary 
renew'als, etc. The labor charge can be overlooked in computing the net operating 
cost for a suction conveyor system is invariably an adjunct to other operations against 
wffiich the labor of loading the conveyor, etc., is chargeable, while such little attention 
as the system may require in the way of inspection, etc., may be charged up to general 
plant upkeep. Incidental expenses for lubricants, etc., wiU average about a cent per 
horsepower consumed. ^ 
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Example of Net Operating Costs. — Required the net operating cost per ton of a 
10-in. suction conveyor handling 7,500 tons of ashes per year, power commanding a 
value of 3 cts. per horsepower delivered at the exhaust fan drive. Ashes weigh 45 lb. 


per cubic foot. 

Capacity of conveyor: 

W = 0.385 X 45 X 10 X 10 = 17.325 Formula (29) 

say, 15 tons per hour. 

Horsepower requirements : 

Horsepower — 0.55 X 10 X 10 = 55 Formula (30) 

Costs : 

RC,, = 143.7 X 10 X 10 = 14,370 Formula (31) 

Take market price at 25 per cent above relative cost. Initial cost = 1.25 X 
14,370 = 17,9G2.5~-say $18,000. 

Fixed charges: (0.085 X 18,000) $1,530.00 

Power charge: (0.03 X 55 X 500) 825.00 

Supply expense: (0.01 X 55 X 500) 275.00 

Depreciation: (0.10 X 18,000) 1,800.00 


$4,430.00 

Net operating cost: (4,430/7,500) $0.59 per ton 


Weights op Certain Solids 


Substance 

Average sp. gr. 

Average weight lb. 


water = 1 

per cu. ft. 

Asbestos rock 

3.2 

200 

Ashes (packed) 

0.72 

45 

Asphalt 

1.1-1. 8 

08-100 

Bone 

1. 7-2.0 

106-125 

Brick (hard) 

2. 0-2. 4 

125-150 

Brick (fire) 

2.25-2.4 

140-150 

Brick soft 

1.5-1. 7 

93-106 

Cement, loose 

1. 3-2.0 

81-125 

Chalk 

2.5 

156 

Charcoal 

.28-. 57 

17-35 

Clay 

1.8-2. 6 

112-162 

Coal, anthracite .* 

1.3-1. 7 

81-106 

Coal, bituminous 

1.2-1. 5 

75-94 

Coke, solid 

1.0-1. 7 

62-106 

Coke, loose piled 


20-30 

Corundum 

3.9-4. 0 

243-249 

Dolomite 

2.8 

177 

Earth, dry 


76-95 

Earth, moist 


78-98 

Feldspar , 

2.55-2.75 

159-172 

Flint 

2.6 

162 

Gas carbon 

1.88 

117 

Granite 

2.56-2.88 

159-189 

Graphite 

2.26 

141 

Gravel 

1.6-1. 9 

100-120 
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Weights of Certain Solids. Contiuucd 


Substance 

Average sp. gr. 
water = 1 

Average weight lb. 
per cu. ft. 

Greenstone (trap) 

r 2. 7-3. 2 

170-200 

Gypsum 

i 2.32 

145 

Lignite 

i 1.3 

i 

80 

Lime, quick 

I 1.5 

94 

Lime, slaked 

1.3-1. 4 

81-87 

Limestone 

2.7 

168 

Marble 

2. 5-2.8 

160-180 

Marl 

1.6-2.25 

100-140 

Mica. 

2.8 

175 

Mud 

i 1.67-1.92 

104-120 

Peat 

.84 

52 

Pumice 

.92 

57 

Quartz, broken 


94 

Salt, massive 

2.1 

128 

Sand 


100-130 

Sandstone, massive i 

2.14-2.36 

133-147 

Slag, crushed 

1.2 

75 

Slate 

2. 6-3.3 

162-205 

Sulphur i 

2.05 

128 

Traprock ! 

3.0 

187 


Note. — Unless specitied otherwisej the figures are for the materials in the mass 
When moved crushed or loose, there will usually be 25-35% of voids. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION OF LIQUIDS 

By F. F. Nickel^ 

Introduction. — In industrial establishments the means ot elevatinp; and 
transporting liquids may be roughly classified into piston pumps and pistonless 
pumps, the latter including pulsometers, jet pumps, air lifts, eggs or montejus, 
centrifugal pumps and rotary pumps. 

PISTON PUMPS 

Single direct-acting pumps have one steam (or air) cylinder and one pump 
body, both double-acting. The essential part of the valve motion is a ihlol 
valve controlling a valve piston which mechanically operates the main steam 
valve. The main ports terminate a short distance from tlie end of the cylinder 
and a small port relieves the compression and admits steam behind the i)iston 
for starting, see Fig. 1. Advantages over duplex pumps are: greater simplidty, 
as only two stuffing boxes and one pump piston have to be cared for; also sonuv 
what higher economy because the piston must make a full stroke l)efore it throws 
the pilot valve. This is of especial advantage in wet vacuum pumps, as it 



reduces the clearance. A disadvantage is the intermittent action of the plunger, 
resulting in shocks in the pipes, which must be taken up by largo air chambers. 
These shocks are especially violent at higher speeds and when the liquid carries 
much entrained gas. Plunger and ring pumps should be used for clean water 
only, as grit and dirt rapidly destroy the fit and cause leakage. 

Simple cylinder direct-acting duplex pumps are widely used for all purposes. 
Figure 2 shows a standard design. It consists of two steam cylinders and two 
water ends, arranged side by side. Each steam piston is directly connected to its 

1 Consulting engineer, 421 Hillside Place, South Orange, N. J. 
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water pistoa. The ' or vSvfrtd^learance, M, is provided 

the opposite side. A certain 1 > allows 

in the transmitting mechanism. Th s linger is equipped with double 

thesteam piston to finishitsstroke. T^e temcyhndei q pp 

ports, the outer one being the steam P port, entraps the 

The piston in approaching the head d 

steam and by compressing it is stoppea y 

are provided with valves for regulating the cushion. 



Duplex pumps give an almost uniform flow of water and require only small air 
chambers. The speed is limited and those given in Table I should not be exceeded. 
The economy is low, because no cut-off is possible so that the steam is exhausted at 
full pressure and its expansive energy is not utilized. 

Compound duplex pumps are direct-acting pumps with a high- and a low- 
pressure steam cylinder arranged tandem on each side and connected directly to 
the water end. The high-pressure steam cylinder takes steam full stroke, and 
the steam then exhausts through the intermediate space into the low-pressure 
cylinder. In this way part of the expansive force of the steam is utilized. Figure 
3 shows a longitudinal section through a compound steam end and an end view 
with a cross-section in the high-pressure cylinder. Packing between the cylinders 
is here provided by a close-fitting floating sleeve. StuflEng boxes may be used 
for the same purpose. The intermediate spaces, consisting of the high-pressure 
exhaust pipes, the low-pressure steam chests and the ports, are connected by the 
cross exhaust pipe &, with a valve c inserted for adjustment. 
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Table 1. — Speeds op Pomps 
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28 
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03 

42 
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25 
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08 

45 
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18 
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20 
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73 

48 
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()0 

15 
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17 

1 

170 

120 

75 

50 

120 
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For dofhiitioii of rycli*, stM; p. 



Fi(j. 8. — Sections of compound stetun cud showing cross exhaust and floating sleeve. 

The steam in expanding from the high-pressure cylinder into the low-pressure 
cylinder is reduced in pressure, resulting in a declining propulsion curve and short 
stroking. By opening the cross exhaust valve c the size of the intermediate space 
is doubled and, therefore, the high-pressure-exhaust steam expands to a lower pressure 
when flowing into the intermediate space. The low-pressure initial pressure is 
thus reduceil while the terminal pressure reimiins the same. This r(isuh,s in a more uni- 
form back pressure in the intermediate space, and a more nearly straight propulsion 
curve, which is the aim of the designer of a direct-acting pump, since the load line of 
a pump is straight. In this way the st|oke is lengthened but at the expense of power. 

Single thumps are also tandem-compounded, but cither the ratio of cylinders is 
less than for a duplex pump, due to the lack of the cross exhaust or a large receiver 
is inserted wliich serves a similar purpose as the cross exhaust. 

Triple expansion direct-acting steam pumps have three cylinders on each 
side, arranged tandem, viz,: one high-pressure, one intermediate-pressure, one low- 
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pressure cylinder. There are two cross exhaust valves, one on each exhaust pipe, 
affording very close adjustment. The high-pressure cylinder is equipped with 
iut"off valves and one of the others is provided with cushion ports and valves. 
The economy is very high, a large part of the expansive force being utilized. 
Disadvantages are the great number of cylinders, stuffing boxes, and valves, 
the large floor space required and also the room needed for taking out the rods. 
Advantages over crank and flywheel engines are the simplicity of the valve 
motion, the light foundation required, the low cost of repairs and attendance and 
the uniform discharge. Figure 4 shows a longitudinal section through the steam 
end, fitted with rotary valves. Adjustment for speed is usually made by hand 



throttle valve, but a Mason speed governor controlling a balanced valve in the 
steam pipe may be attached. To prevent racing in ease of accident to the dis- 
charge mam an automatic stop valve, normally held open by the water pressure 
IS recommended. This type of pump should be used when the re.sulting saving 
in fuel justifies the increased initial cost. 

• pumps are equipped with steam cylinders in which the steam 

IS used expansively. As the load is constant throughout the stroke and the 
steam piston force diminishes during the period of e.vpansion, some compensating 
device is necessary to equalize the forces. This may be a fly wheel, an auxiliary 
piston, a w^eight or a compensating gear. 

Worthington high-duty direct-acting pump 
consists of two oscillatmg hydraulic cyUnders, arranged so as to take up the excess 

half, ^here there is normally a deficiency. To reduce the oscillating Lsses hiah 
water pressure (600 lb.) is employed. This is furnished by an intensffieTXh has 
ge an cyhnder supplied from the air chamber and a small hydraulic ram. 

triple-expansion pump has taken the place of the high-dutv com- 
triple-e.xpansion high-duty pumps are now built Th Jy give 

J nd throttle valve which is satisfactory because the load is constant. 

pi^ps are pumps having plungers operated mechanically from a 

rotatog <l„™g from one to five 
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side by side and connected in paraUel, driven by a crankshaft with cranks spaced 
equally around a circle. They may run at high speeds if direct-connected to a 
motor or belt driven, but if geared, the speed is generally kept low (see table I). 
The plungers may be single-acting or double-acting. Triplex power pumps 
having 3 single-acting plungers give an almost uniform flow of water. 

Crank and flywheel pumps are power pumps driven directly from the shaft of a 
steam engine. The horizontal direct-connected^ type consists of a regular steam 
engine with a water end attached to the rear 
steam-cylinder head. The opposed type has th o 
crankshaft placed between steam end and water 
end. Any combination of the well-known types 
of steam or water ends may be used. T]ic piston 
speed seldom exceeds 300 ft. per minute (sec Table 
I). Vertical crank and flywheel pumps may be 
cross-compound with two double-acting plungers 
or triple-expansion with three single-acting 
plungers. The latter gives much liighcr economy 
also a nearly uniform flow of water, and the pump 
end is simple and accessible. 

Express pumps, or high-speed power pumps 
arc built for direct connection to electric motors. 

A Knowles express pump having two double- 
acting end-packed plungers, Z]4-\n. diameter by 
5K-in. stroke, has a capacity of 250 gal. per 
minute against a head of 1,000 ft. at a speed of 
300 r.p.m. Pumps of this type are built in 
capacities of from 200 to 4,000 gal. per minute 
against heads from 100 to 2,000 ft. Two duplex 
express pumps, having two double-acting end- 
packed plungers, diameter by 15-in. 

stroke, were installed for unwatering the Comstock 
Lode, Virginia City, Nov. The capacity was 1,600 
gal. per minute agaimst 1,550 ft. head, speed 195 
r.p.m. or a piston speed of 488 ft. per minute. The 
valves were of the automatic poppet form, 13 in 
each set, the valve area was 103.35 sq. in. or 294 
per cent of the plunger area, giving a water velocity 
of 165 ft. per minute through the valve scats. 

Each pump weighed 300,000 lb. and cost $80,000. 

The cost including the motors was 13.3 cts. per Deep-well pumps. 

pound, the cost per gallon of capacity $25, the total 

installation was estimated at $125,000 or $40 per minute-gallon.^ 

Beep-well pumps of the bucket type are designed for use on non-flowing 
wells where the water does not stand within suction distance. Two methods 
are employed: In the plain tube well (Fig. 6) the well pipe with open ends is 
sunk to the proper depth where a suffleient water-bearing stratum is penetrated. 
The strainer A is then lowered to bottom of the well and the well pipe drawn 
back far enough to expose the slotted portion. The working barrel B is then 
lowered into the gum packer on top of strainer and tapped firmly into place. 
The top of the well pipe is provided with a tee for discharge connection. The 

' At pro- wai -prices. Editor. 

8 
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bucket C is driven by means of wooden rods of convenient length (IS ft.), coupled 
together. The top of the well pipe is provided with a stuffing box through 
which a brass plunger works. If the pump discharges at the surface this plunger 
is made one-half the area of the bucket, resulting in a uniform discharge. If the 
pump discharges into an elevated tank the top plunger is made larger so as to 
throw the effect of the additional head upon the plunger and thereby assist in the 
up stroke. The well with drop pipe (Fig. 5) differs from the plain tube well in 
that the brass working barrel is attached to a pipe and is lowered into the well 
pipe. This is a better arrangement in case of a small supply, as it allows a head 
of water to collect above the bucket during the down stroke. It is used in wells 
that are either wholly or partly drilled into rock and in wells where the casing 
does not extend low enough to reach the water supply; also in old wells with 
defective or bent casing. ^ 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


A centrifugal pump consists of a casing in which revolves an impeller, that is 
a wheel carrying a number of suitably shaped vanes. The centrifugal force 
sets up a static head in the casing and a certain velocity is imparted to the liquid. 
With the discharge valve closed only the static head is noticeable and can be 

measured. This is called the shut-off head and is Hs == nearly, where Ua = the • 

peripheral velocity of the impeller in feet per second and g = 32.2 ft per second 
When the discharge valve is opened other forces come into action and it is possible 
to obtain a head higher than that due to the centrifugal force alone. This higher 
head IS chiefly obtained by the conversion of the velocity into static head. 




This conversion can be accompHshed in two wavs resulfmfr ^ . 

(a) Volute Pump,— The impeUer is resulting m the two types: 

graduaUy mcreasmg eross-seZn, Jig casing (the volute) of 

(b) Turbine Pump.~The impeUer is surrounded bv « • ' 

. oumUi ot suitobly daped cb.m* wUeb faSl 

d.. pob., ,b.„= .b. diSif” " xxr.: 
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pump is recognized by its spiral casing and tangential discharge nozzle, the turbine 
pump by its concentric casing and radial discharge nozzle. 

Velocity Diagram. — The water at the point of exit from the impeller has two 
velocities, viz.: The relative velocity tangential to the tip of the vane, and the 
peripheral velocity Uaj tangential to the periphery of the impeller. These two 
velocities combine into the absolute velocity, which is indicated by the line 
marked Wa in Fig. 9. The liquid leaves the impeller and enters the volute 
casing in the direction of this line Wa. Here it encounters liquid flowing around 
the impeller in a more tangential direction and the results are large hydraulic 
losses, due to shocks, eddies and cross currents. These losses are more or less 
completely avoided in the turbine pump, hence its greater efficiency and the 
possibility of using higher velocities. The practical limiting velocities and 
heads in a volute pump with one impeller are Ua — 120 ft. per second with a 
corresponding head of about 220 ft,, while with a well-designed turbine pump 
Ua may be = 140 ft. per second with a corresponding head of about 300 ft. 



Fig. 9. — Centrifugal pump velocity diagram. 


Higher velocities than the above are not practicable as the losses increase a> 
the square of the velocity, and besides the high velocity may result in pitting and 
excessive wear of the impeller. 

The top of the vanes at the point of exit may be curved backward or forward, or 
may be radial. The first is used almost exclusively at the present date. Forward 
curved vanes are only used when it is desired to impart to the water a high velocity 
rather than pressure. 

In a similar way the ^‘entrance diagram’^ can be shown which gives the relation 
of the various velocities to each other at the point of entrance to the impeller. The 
entra;nce diagram shown in Fig. 9 is the ideal entrance diagram which may differ 
considerably from the actual entrance diagram. In the former the water is assumed 
to enter the impeller in a radial direction, Ws representing the velocity of approach 
which is maintained as We also in a radial direction. The radial component Wr 
is then also = We. 
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The water in flowing through the suction opening, however, will partake of the 
rotary motion of the impeller and will approach the point Ej Fig. 10, at some unknown 
angle. The correct entrance diagram will then appear like that shown in the latter 
figure. As the angle is not known the angle of the vane is selected to suit the shape 


I 



Fig. 10. — Centrifugii 1-pump velocity diagram 
with actual en trance diagram 


mounted on the same shaft and Imilt i 
able channels. 


of the vane and by expeilence. In 
any case the vane must be curved 
backward at point E. 

The development of the funda- 
mental equation is based on the ideal 
entrance diagram. 

Multi-stage Centrifugal Pumps. 
For higher heads two or more im- 
pellers may be arranged in series, 
the first impeller taking suction 
from the well and discharging the 
water into the suction of the second 
impeller, etc. The impellers are 
one casing, designed to form suit- 


In order to reduce the leakage of water from the discharge to the suction side of 
the impeller wearing rings are used. Preferably they are made separate from the 
impeller so that they may be renewed if worn. They also serve to balance the outer 
part of the impeller, both sides of which will be subject to the same pressure. The 



Fig. 11, — Heiul-capacity, power and efficiency curves for centrifugal pumps. 

inner part of the impeller is balanced hy coring holes through the web near the hub 
so that, the leakage may return to the suction and prevent the pressure on the back 
from building up. This equalizing is not perfect and, therefore, a thrust bearing 
must be provided to take care of the unbalanced axial thrust. 

By the use of double-suction impellers almost perfect balancing is accomplislicd. 
The design of a single-stage double-suction impeller pump is simple, see Fig. 12. 
Jflere the suction branches out so as to embrace the casting, and the water enters 
from both ends and is discharged in the center. Multi-stage pumps with double- 
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suction impellers are more complicated in design, and the water must be brought to 
the opposite side of the impeller through holes cored in the guide ring between the 
channels. As this may introduce a slight difference in pressure and cause an unbal- 
anced axial thrust a small thrust bearing is provided. In the single-stage pump two 
collars are merely placed next to the bearing to keep the impeller in place. > 



Fig. 12. — Single-stage centrifugal pump with double-suction impellers. 


Hydraulic balancing devices secure perfect balancing, but they are only recom- 
mended for clean water. The single-suction impellers have wearing rings only on 
the suction side to prevent short circuit losses. The leakage from the last impeller 
enters the space between two discs one of which is fastened to the casing and the 
other to the shaft. Wearing rings on the periphery of these two discs prevent the 
leakage from escaping until a pressure is set up between the two discs to counteract 
the end thrust. This is also used on vertical pumps to support the part of the weight 
of the rotor that is not counterbalanced by the end thrust. 

Theory of the Centrifugal Pump. — The fundamental equation is 

Ua = Vr 2 tan «« + *>/ gH -f- Ek + (vr 2 tan 

where, referring to Figs. 9~10, Ua = peripheral velocity, feet per second, Vr = 
radial component of the absolute velocity oLa = vane angle, degrees, g = 
32.2 ft. per second, E — actual head pumped against, feet. Eh = hj^-draulic 
(or manometric) efficiency = actual head ^ ideal head, or Hg/{iCa — q)Ua, 
Ua — q being the tangential component of the absolute velocity iVa (see Fig. 9). 
Gf . ‘‘ Hydraulic Efficiency for values. In testing a centrifugal pump four sets of 
readings are taken: Capacity, Q; Head, H; Speed, N; and Power, P. The ob- 
served test points are then plotted, and thus certain curves are obtained called 
the characteristics of the pump. Of these the EQ or Head-capacity curve is the 
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most important. From the HQ points the water horsepower can be calculated 
and by comparing this with the observed brake horsepower the pump efficiency 
can be computed and the EQ or efficiency-capacity curve added to the diagram. 

These three curves are shown in Fig, 11. The test is started with the discharge 
valve wide open, which produces the maximum capacity against practically no head. 
This condition is indicated by point Q, corresponding, in the case illustrated, to a capac- 
ity of 4,400 gal. per minute. The discharge valve is now gradually closed, where- 
upon the capacity diminishes and the head rises until it reaches a maximum value at H 
= 193 ft. From this point on it decreases until, when the discharge valve is closed 
the shut-off head, Hs = 189 ft., is reached at the point of no capacity. Under both 
conditions given by the two extremes, viz. : Head = 0 and Capacity — 0, the Efficiency 
= 0. Between these extremes the efficiency curve rises to a maximum value, in this 
case, E ~ 74 per cent. Generally this maximum efficiency is only obtained for one 
set of conditions, in this case, when H — 168 ft. and Q ~ 2600 gal. per minute. 
For any other condition the efficiency will be less and for this reason an efficiency of 
probably 70 per cent would be guaranteed. This guaranteed efficiency would then 
hold good for a range of conditions, indicated by the line between points A and C, By 
partly closing the discharge valve the normal head in the column pipe may be main- 
tained for quite a range in capacity. Thus, if the normal head was 146 ft., a capa- 
city of 3,300 gal. per minute (point C) could be obtained, but by throttling the 
discharge it would also be possible to run at point (?, giving a head of 182 ft. in the 
pump while maintaining the head of 145 ft. in the column without dropping below the 
efficiency of 70 per cent. Under these conditions the capacity would then be 1,800 
gal. per minute so that by merely throttling the discharge any capacity between 1,800 
and 3,300 gal. per minute against a head of 145 ft. with an efficiency of 70 per cent 
can be had. 

The three factors: speed, capacity and head are intimately related to each other, 
and the relation is given by the fundamental equation. -The speed is represented by 
Uaj the capacity is proportional to Vr, and H is the head pumped against. In tlic 
following a few rules wiU be given for analyzing the performance of a pump : In a given 
impeller the vane angle an is known, and the factors Ua, iv, H and Eh can be computed 
from the test results by using the following formulas: Ua = dai^n 12 X 60 = daU -r 
229,2; ~ Q ~ area = Q -i- 12(da'r — zsa sin aa)ha] Eh = Hg({ua — g)'Ua where 

da = external diameter of impeller, inches, n ^ revolutions per minute, Q = capacity 
in c bic inches per second, z = number of vanes, Sa = thickness of vanes, inches at 
exit, g = 32.2 ft. per second, q == the horizontal component of the velocity Va 
in feet per second = Vr tan aa, and ha — the width of impeller at exit, inches. 

Emmple.-~The pump to be tested has an impeller of the following dimensions; 
da == 21.375 in., ha = l/fe 2 = 6, Sa = 0.25 in., an — 18.5“ and is running at the 
speed of 1,100 r.p.m. The test results are plotted in Fig. 11. The maximum head 
obtained was = 193 ft., the maximum efficiency E = 74 per cent, and the head at 
maximum efficiency was H = 168 ft. The capacity at the point of maximum effi- 
ciency was Q = 2,600 gal. per minute = 10,010 cu. in. per second. The maximum 
capacity was Qm = 4,400 gal. per minute. By substituting these values based on 
actual test in the above formulas, we can compute the various factors composing the 
fundamental equation, idz.: 

lla 

Vr 

~ <1 

Eh 


.375 X 1,100 229.2 = 102.6 ft. per second 

010 12(21.375 TT - 6 X 0.25 ~ sin 18.5“)1.56 = 8.56 feet per second. 

i6 tan 18.5° = ™ j 


= 25.6 feet per second 
2.6 — 25.6 = 77 ft. per second 
.2 X 168 ^ 102.6 X 77 - 68.5 ner hai 
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To test the fundamental equation we will substitute therein the above computed 

values: and find the speed: 

ua = 8.66 + 2 tan 18.5“ + V'3^2 X 168 -f- 0.685 + (8.56 + 2 tan 18.5“)'' = 102.6 
ft. per second. 

The calculated shut-off head would be I-L^ = 164 ft. while the 

2g 64.4 

actual shut-off head was 189 ft. showing that the above rule is only approximate. 

The hydraulic efficiency is the ratio of the useful power delivered in the 
water (= WH) to the power delivered to the water by the impeller. The latter 
is ecfual to the torque multiplied by the angular velocity w. The torque is the 
mass W/g multiplied by the radius Va and the tangential component Ua — qoi the 
absolute velocity lOa, see Fig. 11. Hence, 

Eh = WH -^{W/g)ra{ua - q)w = Hg — g)ua. 

Approximate rules: For short vanes, or open impellers: Eh = 30 per cent, for 
Volute Pumps Eh = 50 to 60 per cent, for Turbine Pumps Eh = 57 to 69 per cent. 


Table 2. — Appeoximate Relation Between Vr/ua and Uo 



In example Vr = 8.56 ft. per second, and Ua — 102.6 ft. per second. This gives 
Vr Ua — 0.08, for which an angle of 18.5° was selected. 

For a head of 200 ft. Vr may be taken as high as 15 ft. per second. 

Peripheral Velocity and Rotative Speed 

^ Trdan _ da7l _ 229. 2Ua 

12X60" 229.2’ ~ 

Where n = revolutions per minute, da, external diameter, inches 
Ua = peripheral velocity in feet per second. 

The efficiency of a centrifugal pump falls off quite rapidly at speeds and capacities 
greater or less than those for which the pump is designed. Maximum efficiencies as 
high as 85 per cent have been attained under low heads (50 ft.), decreasing to about 
75 per cent for high speed and high head (100 to 150 ft.) in single stage pumps and to 
from 55 to 70 per cent in two- and three-stage pumps for high lifts. 

Overloading the Motor. — The usual characteristics show a rising power lino, 
and it is important that the motor be selected that can take care of the maximum 
load. Thus in Fig. 11, although the normal conditions may call for only 149 
bp. (point /), the maximum is 185 hp. (point L). 

The advantages of centrifugal pumps over reciprocating pumps lie in their lower 
initial cost, smaller floor space requirements, less need for attendance, quiet operation, 
absence of excessive stresses in the pipe lines owing to the uniform discharge and 
adaptability for being driven by motors of high rotative speed. Silt or grit interferes 
but little with their working. The disadvantages are a certain lack of flexibility 
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in regard to capacity, head and speed and the reduced efficiency under conditions 
other than those for which the pump was designed. 

PISTONLESS PUMPS 
Pulsometers 

Pulsometers (Fig. 13) are pistonless steam-operated displacement pumps with 
two chambers, A A. The steam enters these chambers alternately and is con- 
trolled by a ball or flap valve C. It enters one chamber and forces the water 
contained therein out through a check valve F to the discharge pipe H until 

the steam enters the discharge pipe where 
it is condensed and produces a suction 
effect which throws the valve C and draws 
up the water through the suction valves. 
J is an air chamber. Notwithstanding 
their low efficiency they are used exten- 
sively in mines, at railroad watering 
stations, for draining building pits, etc. 
Suction lift, up to 26 ft., max., preferably 
7 to 14 ft.; discharge head, up to 150 ft. 
The steam pressure must be about 60 per 
cent higher than the total water pressure. 
Low heads give a lower efficiency than 
high heads. The discharge water is heated 
3.6°F. for a head of 30 ft. For every 
additional 30 ft., add 1.5°. For water- 
temperatures in excess of 120°F., no suction lift is obtainable. The steam 
consumption by volume is from 2 to 3 times the water displacement. Wood finds 
duties varying from 10.5 to 13.4 million ft.-lb., the higher figure corresponding 
to the higher head. This 
corresponds to a steam con- 
sumption of 190 to 150 lb. 
per horsepower per hour. 

A duty of 21,345,000 ft.-lb. 
has been found for total 
lifts of 102.6 ft. 

Compressed air pump- 
ing may be accomplished 
by displacement apparatus 
(eggs, montejus, etc). The 
air pressure is applied 
directly on the liquid in the 
tank. Two displacement 
tanks are generally used, 
alternately filling and dis- 
charging. The valve distributing the compressed air may be operated by hand 
floats, by the drop m air pressure upon discharge of liquid contents, the air 
following the liquid through the line, or some suitable timed mechanism If 
sufficent submergence can be had the tanks are submerged and the liquid will 


Fig. IS.—Pulsoineter. 
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Fig. 15.— -Amingemeiits of iiir liftw. 


then flow ill by gravity, as in the Wheeler system. If not the empty tank may 
be connected to the suction side of the air compressor and a partial vacuum 
produced, as in the Harris system. The acid egg is of particular advantage 
in chemical establishments for the 

cheap intermittent handling of 4i 

highly corrosive fluids.^ 

The Starrett air lift pump described 
in Eng. and Min. Journ., Mar, 30, 

1907, utilizes two displacement 
chambers from which the air alter- 
nately displaces the water by pressure, 
after which the same air is allowed to 
escape up the stand pipe and, in the 
manner of the air lift, assists in raising 
the water and increasing the effective 
head. A test of such a pump by li. C. 

Behr {Cal. Min. Bur., Bull. 9) gave an 
efficiency of 50 per cent at the com- 
pressor, and 35 per cent net. 

The air lift consists of a drop pipe placed in a well with its lower end sub- 
merged, so that it is under the free pressure of the water more or less filling the 
well. An air pipe delivers air at the bottom of the drop pipe and forms a mixture 

of air and water which is lighter 
than the column of solid water 
in the well ; consequently the 
mixture rises above the level of 
the surrounding water. The dis- 
placement of the air compressor 
required per gallon of water 
pumped is D — hi /585 log [1 + 
(s/34)] cu. ft., where I ~ lift in 
feet, measured from the lower 
water level, when pumping, to 
the point of discharge, s = sub- 
mergence below the lower water 
level, feet when pumping, k — a 
coefficient taking care of all tlie 
losses, approximately /c == 3 + 
(Z/700). The operating pressure 
= s ft. water col., is not always 
known in advance, as the water 
will stand at a lower level when 
pumping than when not pump- 
ing, and it is the former that 
determines the point from which the submergence is measured. The central 
air pipe system, although obstructing the passage to some extent, has the 
advantage over the other systems in that the submergence can be changed con- 


Table 3.-t“Economical Capacities 
Dimensions of Am Lifts with 
Central Air Pipe 


Diameter of 

Gallons per 

— 

— 


minute 

Well, 

inches 

Drop 

pipe, 

inches 

’ Air 
pipe, 
indies 

based on a 
velocity of 

4 ft. per 
second 

4 

3 

1 

' 70 

5 

SH 

IK 

95 

6 

4 

IK 

125 

6 

4K 

IK 

i 158 

7 

5 

2 

195 

8 

6 

2K 

280 

9 

7 

2K 

380 

10 

8 

3 

500 

12 

10 

4 

780 


1 This apparatus is a container of oval shape similar to Fig. 14. 
free from pockets and is readily drained. 


Such an egg-shaped vessel is 
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veniently and thus the point of highest economy determined. The starting 
pressure = Sa ft., where Sa — submergence when not pumping, is generally 
higher than the operating pressure. In Fig. 15, a — Pohle or side inlet, h 
== annular space inlet, c = Saunders system, d = central air-pipe system. 

The efficiency of the air lift is very low, but its many advantages, viz. simplicity, 
absence of working parts in the well, ability to handle gritty water or oil, and 
principally the fact that the full area of the well may be rendered available tend to 
counteract its low duty. Generally it is desirable to work a well to the limit of its 
capacity, regardless of expense. 


Table 4. — Air-lift Data^ 


Lift, 

feet, 

1 

Water 

horsepower, 

W 

Displace- 
ment of air 
compressor, 
cubic feet 
per minute, 
D 

Operating 

air 

pressure, 
pounds per 
square inch 

Air, 

horsepower, 

adiabatic, 

A 

Indicated 

steam 

horsepower, 

I 

Over-all 
efficiency, 
per cent, 
W 

100 

20 

0.00505 

0.38 

13 

0.017 

0.0213 

23.7 

40 

0.0101 

0.475 

26 

0.036 

0.045 

22.5 

80 

0.0202 

0.68 

52 

0.0825 

0.103 

19.6 

120 

0.0303 

0.82 

78 

0.129 

0.162 

18.8 

160 

0.0404 

0.97 

104 

0,178 

0.223 

18.2 

200 

0.0505 

1.13 

130 

0.235 

0.294 

17.2 

250 

0.063 

1.44 

162 

0.335 

0.418 

15.0 


The best efficiency is obtained for a capacity of from 10 to 15 gal. per minute 
per square inch of drop pipe (allowing for an obstruction of 20 per cent by the central 
air pipe, this will be equivalent to a water velocity of from 3.2 to 4.8 ft. per second. 

Another method of air pumping is to admit compressed air to the steam end of a 
steam pump. This can be done without difficulty in a simple cylinder direct-acting 
pump, but where the air is used expansively, the moisture in the air is apt to freeze 
at the exhaust nozzle and choke the exit. A remedy is to heat the air before admis- 
sion, and this also effects a considerable increase in efficiency which at best is quite 
low. 

The hydraulic ram is used for lifting small quantities of water against high 
heads, where an abundance of drive water is available. The usual capacities 
are from 1 to 30 gal. per minute. The drive water flows through a pipe and out 
through a clack valve. As soon as a certain velocity is attained the valve closes 
and the water continues to flow by inertia and rises to a higher level in the dis- 
charge pipe. The operation continues automatically. In practice it is impos- 
sible to lift water by a ram to a height over 20 times the head H. The drive 
pipe should be unobstructed and have a length in feet = (H + h + 2)2h H, 
and not less than = 5H. An average velocity of 0.8 ft. per second should be 
secured in the drive pipe. The volume of the air chamber should be approxi- 
mately equal to that of the dischai'ge pipe. There are two efficiency formulas 
used for rams, one by Eankine, giving the commercial efficiency E — qh QH, 

1 Based on a submergence of 1.51, this being considered the most desirable submergence. Figures 
in table are for a capacity of 1 gal. per min. 
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in which, q is the quantity of water raised h ft. above the source, and Q is the 
quantity of water wasted in falling H ft. to do the work. The efficiency under the 
Rankine formula is limited by the ratio of lift to fall, approximately as follows. 

h/H 4 6 8 12 16 20 24 26 

E 0.72 0.61 0.52 0.37 0.25 0.14 0.04 0 


The d^Aubisson formula gives the scientific efficiency E = qiH -1- h) 
(Q + q)H. 


The following results were obtained by Christopher and Stramberg at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in tests of a Hill hydraulic ram, operating under a head of 
50 ft., through 140 ft. of 10~in. drive pipe: 


Experiment number 20 24 

Strokes per minute 78 72 

Water supply, cubic feet per second = Q g 1 .073 1.372 

Water wasted, cubic feet per second = Q 0.657 1.096 

Water pumped, cubic feet per second = q 0 . 416 0.276 

Supply head, feet = H 50.450 50.300 

Pumped head, feet ~h 68.700 167.350 

Delivery head, feet = H Ah 119.150 217.650 

Efficiency, Rankine, per cent 86 . 200 83 . 800 

Efficiency, D’Aubisson, per cent 91.200 87.000 


32 

51 

2.418 

2.136 

0.282 

49.400 
278.150 
327.550 

74.400 
77.200 


PUMP DETAILS 

Valve Motions. — The principal features of all engine valve motions are that 
the valve moves while the piston is standing still (as in reversing) and vice veraa. 
In a single direct-acting pump this is effected by having the main valve operated 
by an auxiliary steam cylinder with 
piston to which the valve is attached. 

A small pilot valve controlling ad- 
mission to and exhaust from this 
cylinder is mechanically operated by 
the main steam piston. An example 
of such a valve motion is the 
Cameron pump, illustrated in Fig. 

16. The four elements mentioned 
can always be recognized, although 
they may be combined in many 
ways. The Worthington duplex 
pump valve motion presents the 
same elements, but here both 
pistons are performing work (Fig. 2). 

Crank and flywheel pumping engines equipped with Corliss releasing gear 
are used extensively for all services. The usual reason for using a Corliss gear 
is the convenient control by the fly-ball governor. This is not so necessary in a 
pumping engine, where the load is constant and where great sensitiveness is not 
needed nor desired. A fixed cutoff and hand throttle adjustment is most satis- 
factory in a pump which acts as a regulator in itself between certain limits. 

Water Ends. — Small pumps are generally of the submerged piston or plunger 
type. The cap or force chamber is removable, also the discharge valve plate 


Bt-cam 
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for access to the suction valves. Larger pumps are provided with hand holes. 
General service direct-acting pumps (160 lb. pressure) up to size 10 by 6 by 10 in. 
and low service pumps (75 lb. pressure) up to IG-in. piston are built of the sub- 
merged type. 

General service pumps, 8-in. diameter and over, are generally of the straight-way 

type, Fig. 17. The suction valves are below the 
plunger, the discharge valves above. In this 
way a more nearly straight flow of water 
through the pump is provided for. They are 
built as plunger and ring pumps or as piston 
and sleeve pumps. 

The best design of a pump for a pressure up 
to 300 lb. is the outside center-packed pump, 
illustrated in Fig. 18. The plunger can be 
watched and any cutting readily detected from 
the outside. Leakage can be stopped while 
the pump is in operation. 

Pressure Pumps.— -For high pressures the 
pump is sectionalized, by casting the barrel 
separate from the valve chambers. This con- 
struction also facilitates the replacement of 
broken parts. For very high pressures the 
valves are placed in individual pots carrying 
one, two or four valves. 

Packing.— Two methods are used to 
prevent leakage through a working fit. One 
is to fit the two rubbing parts together 
closely, depending upon the fit to make the 
joint. This is used in a plunger and ring 
pump, where these two parts are ground, so 
as to leave a clearance of not over 0.001 in. The slight leakage through this 
clearance is insignificant and will remain so for a long time. Besides the pump 
is always ready to start even after long idleness. The other method is to insert 




ring pump. 
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by springs. The rod stuffing boxes, water pistons, inside packed plungers, and 
outside center- or end-packed plungers are generally packed with flexible packing. 
Pump pistons for oil and for many other substances are fitted with metallic 
packing rings. Metallic packing is rarely 
used on the pump rods or plungers on ac- 
count of the impossibility of lubricating 
them. The plungers in this case should be 
chilled iron to withstand the effect of the 
metallic packing and the water should be 
clear and free from grit. 

It is difficult to pack a pump piston so as 
to be tight without causing undue friction. 

Even then the tightness will rapidly wear away 
and the leakage or slip will increase unless 
constant attention is paid to it. 

Pump Valves. — Small disc valves, made 
of rubber, brass or leather-faced material, 
are extensively used, Figs. 19, 20 and 21. 

Discs 4:}4 in. in diameter are believed to be 
the most suitable, considering quiet working 
and initial cost*. The valve seat is screwed 
into the valve deck;,, and the stem into the 
seat on a fine taper. The rubber composition 
is selected so as to be most suitable for the 
service. For wet vacuum pumps soft rubber 
is used, for low service (75 lb.) medium soft, 
for general service (150 lb.) medium hard, for 
a pressure of 300 lb. hard rubber, but for 
pressures over 125 lb. metal valve discs are 
preferable to rubber. Hot water demands a special composition. Thickness 
of rubber valve disc t = 0.05s\/p; where s = span, inches, p — water pres- 
sure, pounds per square inch. 



Fig. 19. — Kubber disc valve. 



Fio. 20. — Brass disc valve. Fig. 21. — Valves faced with leather. 


The valve area is the free area through the valve seat, and equals the area of the 
inner circle, Fig. 19, minus the area of the ribs and hub. The water velocity through 
this valve area should not be over 222 ft. per minute, which requires a valve area of 45 
per cent of the plunger area at 100 ft. piston speed. Frequently 50 and 60 per cent 
are specified, corresponding to velocities of 200 and 167 ft. per minute, respectively. 
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The surface of the valve seat is determined by the strength of the inaiAiriul. E = 
pA/b, where F - surface of seat; square inches, p - pressure on the back of the valve, 
pounds per square inch; A - area of the valve on which p is acting, square inches, 
and h — bearing pressure of valve on seat, pounds per square inch = 10,000 11). for 
steel, 2,000 for red brass, bronze or gun metal, 2,500-3,000 for phosphor bronze, 
1,000 for cast iron, 750 for leather and 375 for rubber. For high-speed pumps tlu'sc 
values should be reduced to allow for shocks. 

The spring pressure produced under the valve, which is the spring load in pounds, 
divided by the area of the valve A, may be 1 per cent of the working pressure, for 
the discharge valve, with a maximum of 5 lb. per square inch. For the suction valv(^ 
the spring pressure should be limited to 0.5 lb. per square inch. If the suction comes 
in under a head heavier springs should be used. 

Figure 22 shows a leather disc valve. Fig. 23 a conical wing valve, hi == h cos a, 
where hi - lift of valve, h ~ free opening ^measured perpendicular to the scat, a = 





Fig. 22. — Leather-faced wing valve. Fig. 23. — Conical wing valve. 

angle of valve; for a — 45°, hi = lAlh, or valve must lift 41 per cent higher than ii 
fiat-seated valve to give the same opening. Figure 24 shows a clapper valve, F^ig. 25 
a leather-faced clapper valve and Fig. 26 a ball valve, used for thick liquids. 

Ak Chambers. The object of an air chamber is to provide an elastic element in 
the pipe line and produce a uniform flow. Simple pumps require large air cham- 

-rh 


a 


Fig. 24. — Bronze clapper 
valve. 






, : ' - 
. - V 


.' 




Fig. 25. — Leather-faced 
clapper valve. 



Fig. 2().— Ball 
valve. 


bers (eight times the displacement of the plunger per stroke), duplex pumps only 

small air chambers (four times the displacement), duplex low service (76 11). 

pressure) and small general service pumps require no air chamber. They are ti 

necessity on all crank and flywheel and power pumps. If the air coming in witii 

the water is not sufficient to repleni.sh that absorbed by the discharge water an aii- 

charging deiice should be used. This may be an independent air compressor or 

simply a pipe connected to one of the pump chambers, and provided with two 

c eck valves for air inlet and outlet. On pumps for over 300-lb. pressure, wlierc' 

K t sP™g-loaded ram, called an alleviator 

siioulcL be used, Fig. 27, 

hovf Ch^ber performs the same duty on the suction pipe and should 

os if current, Kg. 

necessity good-sized pump and is a 

neces,sity on high lifts and pumps producing an ii-regular flow. When the 

water earnes much air the vacuum chamber may act as an air collector from 
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which the air may be removed by a vacuum pump. In long suction pipes 
wliere the air has more time to become liberated from the water the chamber may 
1)0 constructed as a separating box. 

The object of a foot valve is to keep the pump primed during a stoppage. 

It adds to the friction and reduces the possible suction 



Piu. 27. — A lie viator. 


lift. Figure 29 shows a clack valve and strainer. 
Figure 30 shows one fitted with a number of small disc 
valves. If the water carries impurities that might do 
damage to the pump a strainer should be provided in the 
suction pipe. 



rhjinihor. strainer. 


The ideal suction lift of a pump equals the water column sustained by the 
atmospheric pressure minus the vapor pressure; the former is affected by the 
barometer and altitude, the latter by the temperature of the water. The hy- 
(Iratdic losses, which comprise the friction through the suction pipe, valves and 



Fm. 30. — Foot valves. 


passages, and the velocity head are generally insignificant as compared with the 
influence of the air contained in the suction water, the effect of which can not be 
computed. Figure 31 is an empirical diagram, giving the ideal suction lift t, 
the attainable suction lift a for sea level, the suction head required to make 
the water flow into the pump for high temperatures and the maximum possible 
suction lift under favorable conditions m, t.e., when the suction pipe is tight and 
the water does not carry an excessive amount of air. Curves a and m are based 
on a velocity of 3 ft. per second and a short suction pipe with one bend. The 
suction lift is measured vertically from the water in the well to the un4erside of the 
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discharge valves and the suction head from there to the water level in the supply 
tank. A suction head of 12 ft. is sufficient for any temperature at the sea level, 
because water can not exist at a temperature above 2i2°F. except under pressure, 
the effect of which is added to the static head. The broken lines parallel to a 
indicate the lifts attainable or heads required at various altitudes. 


200 

Su 

6 

u 

s 

a 

I 

s 100 

<u 

ES 

60 


To dispose of the exhaust steam it may be run into the suction pipe where it 
mixes with the water and is condensed. This method is especially recommended 
in connection with a mine sinking pump, as it makes the unit self contained. 
The exhaust pipe is provided with a three-way cock, so that the exhaust can be 
turned into the atmosphere for starting, A good con- 
struction for a suction condenser is to allow the steam 
to enter an annular space around the suction pipe, to 
travel upward and enter the suction pipe near the top, 
where it condenses without causing any disturbance 
(Fig. 32). The water may be heated thereby 20°. 

The exhaust of a pump may also be disposed of by a 
jet condenser usually equipped with a single direct- 
acting wet vacuum pump, the object of which is to re- 
move the condensate, the injection water and the air 
from the tail end of the condenser. The injection water 
is drawn into the condenser cone from the suction well 
and is discharged into the sewer by the wet vacuum 
pump. 

By using a properly proportioned condensing pump 
in place of a non-condensing pump a saving of from 30 to 
40 per cent in steam may be effected. Tests investigating 
the same pump, running condensing and non-condens- 
suction show the gain in power rather than the saving in 

steam, because in order to develop the same power the 
steam supply must be cut down when running condens- 
Fig. 32.-~Suction condenser. engine is then running under unfavorable 

conditions for which it was not designed. 

Surface condensers have less moving machinery and use less steam for operating 
than jet condensers, but are liable to be out of service a longer time while the tubes are 



(X AUitude 



20 10 0 10 20 30 

Suction Head Suction Lift, Feet 

Fig. 31. — Suction lifts and head diagram. 
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being cleaned. A surface condenser may be placed in the suction pipe of the pump, 
provided there is a place below it for the condensate pump. It is arranged so that 
the water flows around the tubes, while the exhaust steam flows through the tubes. 
Only a small wet vacuum pump is then required to remove the condensate and the 
air. A better place for it is in the discharge pipe as this gives a greater suction head 
for the vacuum pump. This is much more costly on account of the high pressure 
for which it must be designed, but an obstruction in the discharge pipe is by far not 
so objectionable as one in the suction pipe. 

Acid Pumps. — When an acid or other corrosive substance is to be handled 
by a pump no material should be used that is attacked by the substance. For 
this reason pumps may be constructed either wholly of brass, bronze, rubber or 
even stone ware, or wholly of iron or they may be merely bronze fitted, whicli 
means that certain working parts such as pistons, rods, pump pistons, etc., arc 
made of bronze or bronze lined. In ordering bronze or brass-fitted pumps it 
should be clearly specified what parts should be made of bronze or brass. In 
an all-iron pump the pump cylinder is bored to size and has no lining. The 
valve seats and stems are made of malleable iron. 

If the size permits it in a brass fitted pump the piston rod should be split in the 
cross head, and the steam piston rod should be made of steel. Brass at the high 
temperature in the steam cylinder is too soft to wear well. 

Table 6 gives a very complete list of substances that may be handled by pumps 
and the materials of which the pump parts should be constructed. 


Table 6. — Materials for Pump Parts for Handling Various Liquids 


Column 2 

Columns 4 and G 1 

Condition 

material i 


Compositions of 
acid metal 


Con. 

Concentrated 

Dil 

Diluted 

Ex. c. 

Extremely 

concentrated 

Column 5 
valve service 

R 

Regular valve 


disc, etc. 

L.O. 

Large openings 
No ribs in seat 
Ball valve 
Clapper Valve 
Etc. 


AB 

AI 

AM 

BF 

CL 

E 

HL 

LB 

MM 

PB 

HP 

AL 

Cu 

Pb 

Sb 

Sb Pb 
Sn 


All bronze 

Ail iron 

Acid metal 

Brass fitted 

Cast iron 

Cu 

Sn 

Pb 

Sb 

Al 

Tensile 

Htrength 

82 

88 

5 

10 

12 

2 


1 


Enameled 

90 

Aluminum Bronze 

10 

45,000 

Hard lead 

High lead bronze 

Monel metal 

75 

80 

5 

5 

20 

15 

Light section 
Heavy section 

19.000 

15.000 

Phosphor bronze 
Regular fitted 
Aluminum 

K 

H 1 85H 1 131.$ 
(For mine water) 

1 (Ant. lead) 

Copper 

Lead . 







Antimony 
Antimonial lead 



90 

10 

a 0 id) 

Tin 















The column numbers refer to the columns on pp. 130-134. For handling substances for wlneli 
material E is specified, pumps made entirely of rubber would be most suitable. The Americau ITiir<l 
Eubber Co., New York, N. Y,, is developing such a line, which will include single and duplex direct- 
acting, steam pumps, power and centrifugal pumps, as well as piping, fittings and valves. Pumps 
handling foods or medicines must be kept clean and should preferably be all bronze. 
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Substance 


Condi- 

tion 


Chem. Mate- Valve 
symb. rial service 


IteitiarkH 


Acetic acid 

Acetic acid 

Acid mine water 
Acid mine water 
Acid mine "water 

Alcohol 

A-lkaline liquid . . 


Con. 

Dil, 


C2H4O2 


Ex. C. 


E 

E 

LB 

AM 

AB 

AI 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


No tin, does not attack C. I. 
Attacks all common metals 
f Wood- or Sb Pb-liiied C. I. 
-j or lined with slag cement. No 
[ zinc 

Attacks E more readily than 
C. I. 


Alkaline liquid 

Alum 

Aluminum sulphate 

Ammonia 

Ammonium bicarbonate 
Ammonium chloride, . , . 

Ammonium nitrate 

Ammonium sulphate 

Aniline water 


Dil. 


KAUSOOa 

Al2(S04)3 

NHs 

NH4HC03 

NH4C1 

NH4N03 

(NH4)2S04 


E 

BF 

AI 

AT 

AI 

AI 

AI 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


Attacks C. I. slowly 
Forms foam 
Asbestos packing 
Attacks C, I. slowly 
Is salammoniac 


Barium chloride 

Barium nitrate | 

Beer and beerwort j 

Beet juice ! Thin 

Benzene, coal tar product | 

Benzine, oil dist. prod. No. 4. . . j 

Bichloride of mercury I 

Bitter wasser l 

Bleachery ■ i 

Brine ! 


BaCh 

Ba(N03)2 


CeHe 

CnH2n+a 

HgCh 


RF 

RF 

AB 

BF 

AI 

BF 

AI 

AB 

BF 

AB 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


1 These do not atta<ik Ck I., 
/ brass or bronze 

Sugar mill 
No rubber 

Sp. gr. = 0.74. No rubber 
Hunyadi or similar 
Refrigeratii)!! 


Carbolic acid j 

Carbon tetrachloride ' 

Garbona ; 

Cachaza (mud) i 

Calcium acid sulphate ’ 

Calcium acid sulphate 

Calcium chlorate 

Calcium hypochlorite 

Calcium chloride brine I 

Calcium magn. sod. chloride . . . ' 

Carbonate of soda ; 

Carbonic acid gas in water I 

Caustic sulphide ! 

Caustic soda j 

Caustic iye, or potash I 

Caustic manganese i 


Con. 

Dil. 


KSH 


C0H5OH 

CCI4 


CaS04 

Ca(C103)2 

Ca(OCl)2 

CaCh 


Na2C03 
COo 
or NaSH 
NaOH 
KOH 
Mn(OH)2 


AI 

RF 

RF 

BF 

AB 

BF 

E 

BF 

BF 

AI 

RF 

AB 

AI 

AI 

AI 


R 

R 

R 

LO 

R 

R 

R 

LO 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


Caustic stroutia . . , 
(strontium salt) 
Chloride of lime. . 


Sr(OH )2 


AB 


LO 


CaOCla 


E 


LO 


Chloride of zinc . . . . 
Chlorine and water, 


Cl 


AI R 
E R 


Caustic zinc chloride 


ZiiClOH 


BF 


R 


Citric acid 

Coal tar oil 

Copperas 

Copper nitrate, 


FeS04 

Cu(N03) 


RF 

AI 

AI 


R 

R 

LO 


Disinfectant 
Is earhona 
Dissolves grea.se 
Sugar mill 


Cu is best, tluuj : AH, C. I. 
Disinfecting agent 
Refrigeration, 

Salt-well brine 
Is sal soda 


No iron if NaOl is ])re.sent 

la unstable compound, oxi- 
dizes in air to MnO-OJI 

Heat by steam to prevent 
crystallization 

Bleaching powder, disinf. 
agent 

Cu or Ni, lubricate w. ()t)°B6. 
H2SO4 

Deposits Zn(OH)2, zinc hy- 
droxide 


Is green vitriol 
Cu is best. Attacks Fo and 
Pb vigorously ^ 
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Table G. — Continued 


Substaiico 

Condi- 

Cheni. 

Mate- 

Valve 

Kemarks 


tion 

symb. 

rial 

acrvic( 




CuS 04 

AB 

R 




BF 

R 


Creosote oil i 


A I 

R 


Cyanide ' 

NaCN 

1 

AI 

R 

Chilled or high silicon iron, 






or wood lined C. 1.- 

Cyanide of potassium 


KCN 

A I 

R 







Zn, high silicon iron 

Cyanic acid 


CNOH 

\I 

R 


Cyanogen (gas) 


ON 

AI 

R 

Exces.sively poisonous 

Cellulose 



RF 

LO 


Dish water 



RF 

R 





AB 

R 


Dye wood liquor 



BF 

R 


Fatty acid, over 

55°C. 


AB 

R 

Stearic, cerotic, palmitic 

Ferric hydroxide 


Fe(OH);j 

AB 

H 

Ferrous chloride . . . 


FeCla 

Eh 

R 







chlorine) 

Ferrous sulphate 


FeSOi 

AI 

LO 


Gasoline, oil dist. prod. No. 2. 


C„H2,. ,-2 

BF 

R 

No rubber. Sp. gr. = 0.(50 

Glue 

1-I(d. 


BF 

LO 


Glycerine ' 

CsH&(GH);. 

AB 

R 

Sp. Gr. == 1.2(5 

Gun cotton brine 

AB 

R 

Grape juice 


AB 

R 

No iron. Wood in contact 






with CL ,1. develoj)s alcohol 

Heptane 



BF 

R 

Is naphtha 

Hops 



BF 

R 

Hydrochloric acid 


HCl ' 

E 

R 

Ls muriatic acid 

Hydrocyanic acid 



HCN 

A I 

R 

Hydrofluosilic acid 


H2SiFfi ! 

AB 

R 1 


Hydrosulphite 

; HSCH 

Sb Pb 

R ■ 

Sb Pb lined C. I. 

Hyposulphite of soda 

Na2B203 

Sb Pb 

R 

Iron piston in Sb Pb lining 





pist. ring: H Cu 1 Sn, no 





zinc 

Kerosene, oil dist. prod. No. f). 


RF 

1 

R , 

No rubber. Sp. gr. = O.S 

Lard 

Hot 


BF 

R 

No rubber 

Lead nitrate 


Pb(N0a)2 


Lime water 


CaHHDo 

A I 

LO ; 


Linseed oil 


AI 

LO 

No rubber 

Lye, salty 



BF 

R \ 

C'Ontaining much salt 

Magnesium chloride 

Hot 

MgCL 

HL 

1 

R 

Mydro-byzos, liberating HCl 

Magn. acid sulphate 



AB 

R 


Magn. acid sulphate 

Dil. 


BF 

R 


Magn. oxychloride 


MgClOH 

IIL 

R 

Is basic magn. chloride 





deposits inaol. salt 

Magnesium sulphate 


MgSOi 

AI 

R 

Is OpsOIH 88,1 tS 

Magma 


BF 

LO 

Is tliick I'csicliiCi \is 0 Sue* 






valveloss, cen. inlet pump 

Marsh gas 


CH4 

RF 

R 


Mash 


BF 

LO 


Milk 



AB 

R 


Milk of lime 


Ca(0H)2 

AI 

LO 


Mine water' 




MOf' flPlH TY^lTin* XX/fl'fnT 

Molasses 

... . 


BF 

LO 

XlliiiVy WiXI/Ui 

If very heavy use Magma P., 

Muriatic acid 

1 

HCl 

E 

R 
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Ta-BLE 6. — Continued 


Substance 

Condi- 

tion 

Chem. 

symb. 

Mate- 

rial 

Valve 

service 

IteiiiJirkH 



Naphtha, oil diat. prod. No. 3. 


CnHzfi + a 

NiCh 

BF 

Cu 

R 

No rul)ber, Hp. i.u*. «==() .7 



NiS04 

Cu 

R 

No rublxu* 

No rubber 


Con. 

HNOj 

Pb 


DU. 


AI 

K 



RF 


Large valve ar<‘ii 

Oil, heavy lubr. oil dist, prod. 


■ 

BF 


No rubber 

No rublxii’. Sp. gr 0.0 




RF 

R 

No rubber 




AI 

R 

No rubber 


■ Hot 

CnHan 

BF 

R 

Narrow valve t'uee 

Peroade of hydrogen 


H 2 O 2 

AB 

RF 

R 

R 

Corro<lea iron 

No rubber 




BF 

E 

Is gaaoline 



KsCOa 

AI 

R 





AlaK2CS04)4 


it 

AttackH (k 1. slowly 



K 2 CO 3 







KCl 

AB 

R 

CorrodtJH iron 



KCN 

AI 

R 

See oynn. of pot. 



KNO 3 

AB 

H 

] Bronze in best, Iben bra.sH, 



K 2 SO 4 

AB 

li 

I theuC), L, the Hulpliat(! (loeM 



K 2 S 

AI 

R 

1 not react with Pb or Jl.I,., 
j the nitrate (lo(‘n. 

All 


! AI 

1 ^ 


r\iiTnY*ii 



AB 

\ R 

Diatillery 

T? iaat/1'inim 



\ BF 

\ LO 

Rhigolene, oil dist. prod. No. 1 

Salammoniao 



BF 

' n 

' No rubber. Si>. gr. U.U'J 


NH 4 CI 

AI 

R 

Salt brine 3 per cent 

Salt ! 

NaCl 

\ BF ' 

R 

1 Salt water attaelcH 1. 

Salt hrin** r)v**r *3 pef . . 

Salt ; 

AB 

R 

I and lU>eraL('H tliegrtipiiite 

Spa Tipatpr 


: BF 

R 

Sfiwagft 



BF 

LO 


Slop 



BF 

LO 

Br(uvery 

Alkali 

Soap liquor 

Thin 


AI 

LO 

Soap niggpr . . . ' 


1 AI 

LO 

R 

Soap water. . 


! 

AI 


Soria 


NaOH 

AI 

R 

R 


Soda ash * | 

AI 


Sodium bicarbonate^ . . ; 

NaHCOs 

AI 

BF 

R 

B 

R 

R 

Ifl baking powder and forma 
foiuti 

Sodium brine 


Sodium carbonate. 


Na 2 C 03 

NaCl 

NaOH 

NaSaOs 

NaNOa 

Na 2 S 04 

AI 

Ih sal soda 

Sodium chloride 


Sodium hydroxide 


Is ooiuinon Halt 

Sodium hyposulphite 


AI , 

LO 


Sodium nitrate 



Sodium sulphate 


AI , 

BF ' 

AB \ 

AB 

AB 

RF 

AI 

LO 

LO 

R 

LO 

T A 


Starch 



Strontium nitrate 


Sr{N03)2 


Sugar 



Sulphate of lime 


CaS04 1 
HaS 

NaaS 


Sulphide of hydrogen 


JUU 

J? 

Acid 

Sulphide of sodium 

Hot 

Jm 

T> 


it 
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Table 6 . — C 071 eluded 


Hubstauce 

Condi- 

tion 

Cheni. 

symb. 

Mate- 

rial 

Valve 

service 

Hemarks 

Sulphide of sodium 

Cold 


RF 

R 


Sulpholignic salts 

Con. 


AB 

R 


Sulpholignic salts 

Dil. 


BF 

R 


Sulphur dioxide 


SO 2 

AB 

R 

Refrigeration 

Sulphuric acid 

Con. 

H 2 SO 4 

AT 

LO 

Is oil of vitriol. Sb Pb fitted 


Dil. 


TIL 

LO 



Dil. 


AB 

LO 


Sulphuric acid, fuming 


H 2 S 2 O 7 

RF 

LO 


Sulphuric acid, G0°B6 

Hot 


AT 

R 



Hot 


Pb 

R 


Sulphurous acid 

Con. 

HjSOs 

E 

R 



Dil. 


AB 

R 


Sulphurous acid, gaseous 



BF 

R 





BF 

R 

Sugar mill 




AB 

LO 

Tan liquor 



AB 

R 


Tar 



A1 

LO 


'J^ar and ammonia in watcu’ . . 



AI 

R 

Traces 

Turpentine oil 



AI 

R 

No rubber 

Urine 



AB 

R 


Vinegar, 



AB 

R 

I Is impure diluted acetic 

or 



AM 

R 

y acid. Affects Fe less than 






J bronze 

Vitriol, blue ... 


CUSO 4 

AB 

R 


V’Uriol, green , ... . . . 


FeS04 

AI 

LO 


Whiskey... 



AB 

R 


Wine 



AB 

\ R 

Usually contains malic, acetic 






or tartaric acid 

Wood pulp ... 



BF 

\ LO 

j Paper mill 

W ort 



AB 

1 R 

Is infusion of malt 

Y<'ast 



BF 

LO 


Zinc nitrate 


Zn(NOa )2 

AB 

\ It 

\ Lik(s potassium nitrut(} 

Zinc sulphate 



ZnS 04 

AB 

1 R 

/ and sulphate 


The capacity of a pump is generally understood to mean the actual amount of 
water pumped per unit of time. Q = where Q = capacity, usually in 
gallons per minute, or 24 hr., V — net displacement of plunger or pump piston 
in same unit, Ey = volumetric efficiency = 1 — slip. The net displacement 
V = displacement of plunger minus displacement of rod. In an ordinary case, 
where the rod is submerged at one end only, it acts like a single-acting 
plunger, and in opposition to the main plunger. Displacement of plunger Vp = 
(DV -r- 4)/3 X 12 -- 231 = 0.0408^^/3 U. S. gal. per minute. Displacement of 
rod Vr = 0.0204^2/3, where Z> = diameter of plunger, inches, andd = diameter of 
the plunger rod, inches, and S = piston speed feet per minute, then 7 = 7^ — 7r. 

From Table VII the displacement, Vp^ of a single double-acting plunger can be 
found for a piston speed of 100 ft. per minute. To find the net displacement 
deduct the displacement of the rod, Vr, which if submerged at one end only, is one- 
half of the value given in the table. 

For any other piston speed multiply the result by /S/100. 

For single single-acting pumps divide 7 by 2, for duplex double-acting pumps mul- 
tiply 7 by 2, for triplex single-acting pumps multiply by etc. In some types, such 
as outside end-packed plunger pumps the rod is not submerged and the full area of the 
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plunder is Fur a fir.st trial assume 3 = 100 ft. per mimitc, and allow 0 per 

cent for slip and rod. With flu’s eoiupiite the approximate diameter of the plunt?ei, 
seiect a suit aide lerigtli of sfrok(‘ and recalculate with correct piston speed derived 
from Table 1. 

Table VH. — Displacement of a Single Double-acting Plunger 


Diameter : Displacement based on 100 feet piston speed 


of 

plunger, 
in cdies 

1 Gallons per 

1 miiiute 

Gallons per 

24 hours 

Cubic feet per 
second 

.b> 

1.02 

1 1469 

0.002273 


1.594 

I 2295 

0.003552 


2.295 

: 3305 

0.005114 

K 

3.124 

j 4499 

0.006061 

1 

4.0S0 

i 5875 

0.009091 


6 . 375 

9180 

0.014205 


9.1S0 

13,220 

0.020455 

1«4 

12.49.5 

17,992 

0.027840 

2 

16.320 

23,501 

0.036364 


20 . 655 

29,744 

0.046020 

2}o 

25.500 

26,720 

0. 056820 

23,i 

30.S50 

i 44,425 

0.068740 

3 

36.72 

52,880 

0.081S 

3.1 2 

49. 9S 

71,980 

0.1114 

4 

65.28 

1 94,010 

0.1455 

4^2 

82,02 

118,870 

0.1841 

0 

102.00 

146,900 

0.2273 

oh; 

123,45 

177,800 

0.2757 

6 

146,90 

211,500 

0.3273 

OI2 

1"2,40 

248,250 

0..3841 

7 

199.90 

] 287,850 

0.4454 

7}'2 

229.50 

330,500 

0.5114 

S : 

261 . 10 

373,700 

0.5818 

8.^2 

294.80 

i 424,500 

0.6670 

9 

330.50 

i 47,5,900 

0.7.364 

9.^2 

368.30 

! 530,200 

0.8207 

10 

408.0 

! 587,500 

0.909 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1? i 

IS 1 

19 i 

20 I 

493.7 

g8 / , 0 I 

6S9.5 j 

799.7 ’ 

91S.0 ; 

1.044.0 

1.179.0 

1.322.0 

1.473.0 

1.632.0 i 

' 711,000 

860,400 

992,900 

1,151,500 

1.322.000 

1.504.000 

1.698.000 
1..903,600 

2.121.000 
2,348,000 

1.100 

1.309 

1.536 

1.782 

2,045 

2.322 

2.627 

2.946 

3.282 

3.636 
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The speed of a pump may be stated as rotative speed in revolutions or cycles per 
minute, or as piston speed in feet per minute. S = where S = piston speed, 

feet per minute; n = revolutions per minute; s = stroke in inches. Indirect-acting 
pumps one revolution means one complete cycle of any reciprocating part. Table 
I gives the proper speeds of all types of reciprocating pumps. 

The mechanical efficiency of a pump is the power utilized in percentage of the 
power expended. Em = Pump horsepower/indicated horsepower. Oi'Em = Pump 
horsepower -r- Brake horsepower, in the case of a power pump. It accounts for all 
mechanical losses in transmitting the power from the power end to the pump end. 
Table VIII gives usual Em for various types of pumps and different lengths of stroke. 


Tablk VIII. — Mechanical Efficiencies in Per Cent 




Direct-acting Pumps 




ytroke, 

inches 

Plunger 
pumps and 
piston 
pumps 

Outside 
packed 
pumps up 
to 300 
pounds per 
sq. inch 

Pressure 

up to 1,000 
pounds per 
sq. inch 

Pumps 

up to 3,000 
pounds per 
sq. inch 

Direct 

acting 

water 

motors 

Gran k 
and fly- 
wheel 
pumps 

3 

50.0 

47 

45 

39 

31 


4 

55.0 

52 

50 

43 

34 


5 

60.0 

57 

54 

47 

37 


6 

65.0 

61 

58 

51 

40 


8 

70.0 

66 

63 

55 

43 


10 

75.0 

71 

67 

58 

40 


12 

77.5 

74 

70 

60 

48 

80.0 

15 

80.0 

76 

72 

62 

49 

82.5 

IS 

82.5 

78 

74 

64 

51 

85.0 

24 

85.0 

81 

77 

66 

52 

87 . 5 

30 

85.0 

81 

77 

66 

52 

87 . 5 

36 

. 87.5 

83 

79 

68 

54 

90.0 

48 

00.0 

85 

SI 

70 

55 

92.5 

60 

90.0 

85 

81 

70 

55 

92.5 


The Volumetric Efficiency of a pump is the capacity in percentage of the disphuu)- 
ment. Ev = Q/V. This efficiency gives information as to the losses by leakage. 
Ev — 1— slip. 

The slip, or the water leakage past the plunger and through the valves, in a pump 
in good condition, running at normal speed, is not over 3 per cent. It is approximately 
inversely proportional to the speed and at very slow speed may be 100 per cent. Tin’s 
speed, for which the capacity = 0, is of value in testing small pumps; it is expressed 
])y the number of strokes the pump makes with the discharge valve closed and with 
sufficient pressure on the steam piston to produce the normal water pressure. It is 
called the lost actions, and should not be more tluin 1 per cent of the normal speed. 
The proportion of lost actions to normal speed gives a measure of the slip. The leak- 
age past the plunger may be eliminated in an outside-packed plunger pump by 
properly packing the stuffing boxes and is very little in a well made plunger and ring 
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pump. A piston, if newly packed may be perfectly tight, but will in time wear ami 
exhibit signs of leakage. Depending upon the conditions of the valves and tii(3 speed 
the leakage may have any value between 0 and 100 per cent. 

The hydraulic efficiency is the total head realized in percentage of the licad pro- 
duced in the pump- Eh — H Hi, where H — total head pumped against (static 
head friction -j- velocity head), and Hi = H + hydraulic losses in the puinj). li, 
gives information as to all losses due to the passing of the water through the pump, 
from the lower water level to the discharge nozzle. In a reciprocating pump wlicro tlic 
velocity is low these losses are small and are difficult to determine. The hydraulic 
efficiency is, therefore, generally included in the term ^'mechanical efficiency in 
which case jB m = water horsepower -i- indicated horsepower or = water horsop()W(‘r -r 
brake horsepower. 

Thermal efficiency, Et — 2,546 Jip./SiH ~ k), where 2,546 ~ heat equivak^nt of 
1 hp. in B.t.u. per hour; S = steam consumed, pounds per hour; H = total heat in I 
lb. of steam at initial pressure; h = total heat in 1 lb. of feed water. 



The total efSciency is the product of the mechanical, the volumetric aiul I, he, hy- 
drauiic efficiencies. E — Em X Ev X Eh. 

OyeraU efficiency, (in an electrically driven pump) E„ = water horH(ipo\ver -i- 
electrical horsepower. It is the ratio of the actual power developed in the wat('r (nid 
i.e.,poundsofwaterraisedtimesequivalenthead -r- 33,000, to the amount of elec triou'l 
ene^^ dehvered to the motor as measured appropriately on the motor switchl)oard 
The water horsepower is the effective work done by the pump in lifting and trana- 

bj the difference in election between the water level in the suction well and tlial; in 
the reservoir plus the friction m the pipe divided by 33,000. HP^ = WH — •i'i non 
where W = weight in pounds of water pumped = Gw, where G = amount of 
actually discharged in United States gallons per minute, w = weight of 1 gal (-8 33 
b. for water at 62“T.); H = total head in feet against Uich the ^ operttU;"' 
erally measured by a gage in the water column to which readiufy'iQ f • 

b..,„ th. b, a. ,eii «d 

square inch gage = 2.31 ft. head at 62°F. ^ ^ 

The pump horsepower is the total work done by the pump, HP, = HP„ - 
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hydraulic losses in pump = HPw/Eh. It is the indicated pump horsepower, but is 
difficultly determined on account of the unreliability of pump indicator cards. 

The brake horsepower, in the case of a power pump, is the horsepower delivered to 
(he pump, as measured by a dynamometer or suitable means. Figure 33 gives the 
water horsepower and the brake horsepower required at usual quantities and heads. 
For other conditions multiply or divide the horsepower obtained from the diagram 
proportionately. EPh - HPw/Em{Eh included in Em)> 

Example, — ^The theoretical water horsepower required to pump 500 gal. per minute 
against 300 ft. head is, as calculated from the indicator diagram, 38,5 horsepower, 
at 80 per cent efficiency the brake horsepower required will be 48 hp. 

The indicated horsepower, in the case of a steam pump HPt - EPv>IEm- It is 
determined from indicator cards taken off the steam end. 

The input horsepower, in the case of an electrically driven pump, or the electric 
horsepower, is the horsepower consumed by the motoi’, measured at its switchboard. 
In the case of a steam-or air-driven pump, the input horsepower may be based on the 
steam or air consumption, computed at appropriate quantities per horsepower. 

Calculation of the Steam End. — In computing the size of a crank and flywheel 
pumping engine it is best to find the required indicated horsepower and then 
proceed in the usual manner of calculating a steam engine. The reason for 
this is that usually the steam end consists of a single unit, while the pump end 
may be composed of a number of pumps, either single- or double-acting. The 
size may be figured closely, because any lack of power may be made up by a 
later cutoff. Non-condensing sizes should be figured too small rather than 
too large, so that there will be no danger o f expanding below the atmos- 
pheric line. 

In a direct-acting steam pump the horsepower can be ignored and the steam piston 
force F balanced against the plunger load L + the mechanical friction. L = F X 
Em, where L = area of plunger X total water pressure; F — area of steam cylinder X 
moan effective pressure. In the case of a multi-stage steam end, the mean effective 
pressure, called pe hereafter, is best referred to the area of the high-pressure cylinder 
and can be calculated by the following formulas, in which pi = absolute initial 
pressure in high pressure cylinder; b ~ back pressure; R = ratio of cylinder areas 
in a compound pump; and R and Ri = the ratios of cylinder areas in a triple expansion 
pump, R — low pressure arca/high pressure area and Ri = low pressure area/high pres- 
K Lire area. Simple steam cylinder direct-acting pumps (so-called high-pressure pumps) ; 

= pi — h. Compound pumps: pe = 2pi — (pi/R) — hR; R — \/plh. Triple 
expansion pumps: p,, — ‘Spi — {2pi/-^ R) — hRi; Ri == ■^{p/b)’^ and Ri = RX 
In these formulas the following values may be substituted: pi = gage pressure at 
throttle -b 10 lb.; Z> = 16 lb. for non-condensing, 5 lb. for condensing compound 
pumps and 4 lb. for condensing triple expansion pumps. R^^ for compound pumps 

and i2i = ^ 8 for triple-expansion. These values cover unfavor- 

able conditions, such as direct-acting pumps must be designed for. 

The duty of a pump is its performance based on the output in foot-pounds per 
1,000 lb. of dry steam, or per 100 cu. ft. of air, or per 1,000,000 B.t.u. furnished by 
the boilers at appropriate pressure. The duty of a steam pump can be calculated 
approximately from the indicator diagram (either actual or ideal) by the formula: 
card duty - 144,000 pv, and duty = card dvAj/EmEs where p = mean effective 
pressure of whole steam end referred to the area of any one cylinder, v = specific 
volume of steam at the terminal pressure in this same cylinder, Em — mechanical 
efficiency, and E« — Steam efficiency, comprising all steam losses. 
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Data and Results op Duty Trial op Steam Pumping Machinery 
(A. S. M. E. Code of 1915) 

(For a short report the items designated by letters of the alphabet, may oJiiitt(^<l.) 


(1) Test of pump located at 

To determine Test conducted by 


Dimensions, Etc. 

(2) Type of machinery 

(3) Rated capacity in gallons per 24 hr 

(4) Size of engine or turbine (5) Size of pump 

(6) Auxiliaries (steam- or electric-driven) 

(a) Type and make of condenser equipment 

(b) Rated capacity of condenser equipment 

(c) Type of oil pump, jacket pump, and reheater pump (direct or imh^pimd- 

ently driven) 


(7) Date 


Date and Duration 
(8) Duration 


Average Pressures and Temperatures 

(9) Pressure in steam pipe near throttle by gage 

(10) Barometric pressure 

(a) Steam chest pressure 

(b) Pressure in receivers and reheaters by gage 

(c) Pressure in turbine stages by gage 

(11) Pressure in exhaust pipe near engine or turbine by gage. 

(12) Vacuum in condenser 


(a) Corresponding absolute pressure 

(b) Absolute pressure in exhaust chamber 

(13) Temperature of steam, if superheated, at throttle 


(a) Normal temperature of saturated steam at throttle pressure 


nd\ m * ^^fP^rature of steam leaving receivers, if superheated 
. 4} Temperature of steam m exhaust pipe near engine or turbine 
(a) temperature of emculating water entering condenser. 
n ~\ o ° Temperature of circulating water leaving condenser 
do) Pressure m force main by gage 

(16) Vacuum or pressure in suction main by gage. 

(17) for difference in elevation of the two gages ! 
(Id Total head expressed in pounds pressure per square inch , 

in) lotal head expressed in feet 


hr. 


(I). 

in. 

lb. 

II). 

II). 

lb. 

in. 

II). 

11 ), 

deg. 

d(‘g‘ 

, . . .deg. 
....deg. 

(leg. 

(I(‘g. 

lb, 

in. or II). 

11 ). 

If). 


Quality of Steam 

( 8) Percentage of moisture in steam near throttle, or numl)er of 
degrees of superheating -'mmnez oi 

• • • cent or d(‘g. 

^ , Total Quantities 

(19) Total water fed to boilers, 

(20) Total condensed steam from n 

denser leakage) ondenser (corrected for c,on- 

(a) Total gallons of water discharged hv 

corrected ^ ^ ^ pmnger displacement, un- 
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(.b) Percentage of slip [100 (Item 22o-Item 22)/Item 22a.] .... per cent 


(c) Leakage of pumpi 

{d) lotal gallons of water discharged, by calculation from plunger dis- 


j. IWJ. it-OjlVilgC &“■••• 

(e) 1, otal weight of water discharged, as measured lb. 

(/) 1 otal weight of water discharged, by calculation from plunger displace- 
ment, corrected for leakage lb. 

Hourly Quantities 

(23) iotal water fed to boilers or drawn from surface condenser per hour lb. 

(24) Total dry steam consumed for all purposes per hour (Item 21 -r- Item 8) ... .lb. 

(25) Steam consumed per hour lor all purposes foreign to main engine lb. 

(26) Dry steam consumed by engine or turbine per hour (Item 24 — Item 25) ... .lb. 

(a) Circulating water supplied to condenser per hour lb. 

(27) Weight oi water discharged per hour, by measurement lb. 

(a) Weiglit of water discharged per hour, calculated from plunger displace- 
ment, corrected Ih. 


Hourly Heat Data 

(28) Heat units consumed by engine or turbine per hour [Item 26 X (total heat 

of 1 lb. of steam at pressure of Item 9, less heat in 1 lb. of water at 
temperature of Item 14)] B.t.u. 

Indicator Diagrams 

(29) M('an (Elective pressure, each steam cylinder lb. 

(d) Mean oliective pressure, each water cylinder, if any lb. 

Speed and Stroke 

(30) devolutions per minute r.p.m 

(a) Number ol single strokes per min {h) Average length of stroke ft 

Power 

(31) Indi(*.ated horsepower (hweloptul i.hp. 

(a) Brake horsepower consumed by pump hp* 

(32) Water horsepower “ .l^p. 

(33) Friction horsepower (Item 31 - Item 32) hp. 

(34) Poiccntagc of indicated horsepower lost in friction per cent 

^ ^ Loakaffo of an inside plunger may best bo determined by removing the cylinder bead and bolting a 
wir e board over the lower part of eyliiider end to form a dam, in which an overflow pipe is inserted, 
ho plunger is then bloeked (preferably at some intermediate point of the stroke), and water admitted 
eland it from the force main, at full pressure. The leakage is caught from the overflow pipe in barrels 
and measured. If possible, tests should be made with the plunger in various positions. If the cylinder 
load is diflicult to remove, the leakage may be measured through one of the openings provided for in- 
specting tlio suction valves. Any leakage of valves should be remedied before making the plunger 
tost. Tjoakago of disohargo valves will be shown by water passing down into the empty cylinder at either 
end when they are under pressure; and of suction valves by the disappearance of water which covers 
them. If valve leakage is found which cannot bo remedied, the water thus lost should also bo measured. 
One method consists in ineasuring the amount of water required to maintain a certain pressure in the 
pump cylinder when this is introduced through a pipe temporarily erected, no water being allowed to 
enter through the discharge valves of the pump. 

“ Water hp. *= It.-lb. of work per min. .‘13,000, Work done per min., ft.-lb, == net area of plunger 
A (s<t. in.) X total head //, lb. per sq. iu. ( — pressure on force main pressure on suetion main -f- 
pri'sHure equivahuit to the lioad or vertical distance between the centers of the two gages) X length of 
stroke S, ft. X mimber of single strokes per min., N; corrected for leakage. 
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Capacity^ 

(35) Number of gallons of water discharged in 24 hr., as measured gal. 

(a) Number of gallons of water discharged in 24 hr., calculated from 

plunger displacement, corrected gal. 

(b) Gallons of water discharged per min., as measured gal. 

(c) Gallons of water discharged per minute, calculated from plunger dis- 

placement, corrected : gal. 

Economy Eesults 

(36) Heat units consumed per indicated horsepower-hour B.t.ii. 

(37) Heat units consumed per water horsepower-hour B.t.u. 

(a) Dry steam consumed per indicated horsepower-hour lb. 

(b) Dry steam consumed per water horsepower-hour lb. 


Efficiency Eesults 

(38) Thermalefficiency referred to indicated horsepower [(2546.5 ^ Item 30) X 1()0|. 

per cent 

(a) Thermal efficiency ref erred to water horsepower [(2,546.5 Item 37) 


N lOOl per cent 

(b) Mechanical efficiency [(100 X Item 32) /Item 31] per cent 

(c) Pump efficiency [(100 X Item 32) /Item 31a] per cent 


Duty 

(39) Duty per 1,000,000 heat units 

WoEK Done Per Heat Unit 

(40) Foot-pound of work per B.t.u. (1,980,000 Item 37). . . , 

Sample Diagrams 


(41) Sample indicator diagrams from each steam and pump cylinder. 

Note.— The items relating to indicator diagrams and indicated horsepower an? 1,0 
be used only in the case of reciprocating machines. The indicated horsepower on 
which the economy results are based is that of the main engine, given by Item 31. 

Operating Direct-acting Pumps.— Small pumps are provided with a ])ol; cac.k 
on the discharge chamber for blowing out the air. Oii.larger pumps a starting 
valve or waste valve, should be placed on the discharge pipe inside of the gat(> 
and check valves. Prime and start the pump with the waste valve open to work 
the air out of the pump chambers. If there is a check valve, this will open 
automaticaUy when the right speed is reached, but if there is only a gate valve 
a gage should be placed at some point inside of the gate valve, which will indicate 
the proper time to open the gate valve, dm., when the pressures on both sido.s 
are balanced Both sides of a duplex pump should be packed alike, or one sid ■ 
mU travel at a higher velocity than the other. 

Before opemng the throttle valve blow out the steam pipe. If cvlirulers are 
acLeted admit steam to the jackets some time before startfng. If 2 pumn « 

average length of stroke. ’ leakage; m direot-oonne.cted engines, S - 
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Keep the stuffing boxes well packed with a good quality of packing. Screw up the 
gland no tighter than necessary to stop leakage, and renew the packing before it 
becomes hard. Watch the rods and the outside-packed plungers to detect cutting. 
If pump is provided with a surface condenser, never exhaust into an empty condenser, 
as this will destroy the tube packing. 

Operating Centrifugal Pumps. — Centrifugal pumps are primed before start- 
ing, either by means of an ejector with the discharge closed, or if a foot valve is 
provided at the end of the suction pipe, it may be filled with water through a 
priming pipe, the air escaping through a vent at the highest point of the casing. 
Start and bring up to speed, then open discharge valve. Always close the 
discharge valve before starting and stopping. 

The stuffing boxes should be packed with square graphite packing. Round 
packing will wear grooves in the shaft. Obtain from the manufacturer a set of 
characteristic curves and compare with actual performance. If the readings do not 
agree with the curves examine pump for defects, such as stones in the impeller or 
broken blades. These curves will also assist in running the pump near the point of 
maximum efficiency. 

Setting up Pumps. — The suction pipe should be large and as short and direct 
as possible. Bends should be of long radius. Lay to a uniform grade, rising 
towards the pump, so as to avoid air pockets. In connecting the steam pipe 
make due allowance for expansion. Place a throttle valve in the pipe close to the 
pump and provide means for draining the pipe with the valve closed. Before 
connecting the pipe to the steam chest blow out the steam thoroughly to keep 
dirt from getting into the cylinder. 

The nozzles of a centrifugal pump as furnished by the manufacturer are necessarily 
computed for fairly high velocities. Increasers should be attached and the pipes 
should be made large enough to give velocities of from 4 to 5 ft. per second in the dis- 
charge pipe and from 3 to 4 ft. per second in the suction pipe. A strainer of liberal 
proportions should be at the bottom of the suction pipe, and the free opening through 
the strainer should be from 2 to 4 times that of the pipe. The openings through the 
strainer should be smaller than the smallest passage in the impeller. Install a gate 
valve and a checic valve near the discharge nozzle with suit able drains, priming pipes 
and a pressure gage. 




SECTION IV 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF GASES 

By Donald M. Liddell^ 

The transportation of gases may be roughly divided into the problems 
involving the use of air piped under more or less pressure, those of the removal of 
waste industrial gases by chimneys, and the carriage of highly-compressed gases 
in tanks. ^ 

For low pressures coming under the first case, fans will ordinarily be used for pres- 
sures up to 16 oz. They are particularly used for ventilation, for moving shavings 
or other, light material, and for supplying the blast in small foundry cupolas. Jet 
blowers may also be used for low pressures. Rotary blowers are ordinarily used for 
pressures from 1 to 10 11^., and piston compressors are used for still higher pressures 
and where positive action must be secured. Centrifugal compressors (turbo-blowers) 
are now also used for high-pressure work — an innovation of the last few years. 


Taule 1. — Weight op Air at Various Temperatures, Pressures, and Degrees 

OF Humidity 


Tcunpera- 

Weight of 1 cu. 

Increase or de- 

Increase or de- 

Decrease of 

lure. 

ft. of dry air (at 

crease of weight 

ci’ease of weight 

weight for each 

degrees 

14 lb. per square 

for each 0.1 lb. 

for each 1 in. of 

10 per cent in- 

Fahrcn- 

inch or 28.5 in. 

change in pres- 

Hg. change of 

crease in relative 

licit 

of lig.), pounds 

sure, pounds 

pressure, pounds 

humidity, pounds 

32 

0.07688 

0.000549 

0.002698 

0.000019 

35 

0.07642 

0.000546 

0.002681 

0.000021 

40 

0.07565 

1 0.000540 

0.002654 

0.000025 

45 

I 0.07490 

0.000535 

0.002628 

0.000030 

50 

, 0.07417 

0.000530 

0.002602 

0.000035 

55 

0.07340 

0.000525 

0.002580 

0.000040 

60 

0.07272 

0,000520 

0.002554 

0.000051 

65 

0.07203 

0.000515 

0.002530 

0.000059 

70 

0.07134 

0.000510 

0.002506 

0.000070 

75 

0.07068 

0.000505 

0.002482 

0.000081 

80 

0.07003 

0.000500 

0.002457 

0.000095 

85 

0.06938 

0.000495 

0.002432 

0.000111 

90 

0.06875 

0.000490 

0.002408 

0.000127 

95 

0.06811 

0.000485 

0.002384 

0.000147 

100 

0.06752 

0.000480 

0.002359 

0.000172 

105 

0.06694 

0.000475 

0.002334 

0.000199 


1 Wold & Liddell, Engineers and Economists, 2 Rector St., N. Y. 

2 Acknowledgment is here made to Marks’ “Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook” and to the “Stand- 
ard Handbook for Electrical Engineers” for much of the material in this chapter. The individuals 
whose work was thus used are: IT. J. Thorkelson, L. C. Loewenstein, E. E. Williams, Joseph H. Brown, 
Jr., and R. J. S. Pigott, — EniTon. 
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General Properties of Gases. — Gases when, compressed ui‘ cxptuuh'd isoUierin- 
ally approximately follow the law pv = RmT, where p = prcswun', v volunu', 
R is the so-called gas constant (approximately 0.08207), vi the mass of tli(‘ gas in 
grams and T the absolute temperature (Boyle's law). A more nearly eorroct 

expression is givenby van der Waal's equation (p +“ 2 )(^ + 6) = where a ami 


Table 2. — Specific Gravity and Absolute Weight of Gases 


Formul 

Moleeu- 

lar 

weight 

0 = 16 

. . C 2 H 2 

26.016 

.. C 2 H 4 O 

44.032 

.. NHa 

17.034 

.. C 2 H 5 OE 

46.048 

. CbHuOP 

. 88.096 

.. CHaOH 

32.032 

Ar 

39.88 

. AsHs 

77.984 

. CeHe 

78.048 

. BCI 3 

117.38 

. BFa 

68.00 

. Bra 

169.84 

. C 4 H 10 

58.08 

. COa 

44.00 

. CO 

28.00 

. COCI 2 

98.92 

. COS 

60.07 

. C 2 N 2 

52.05 

. CI 2 

70.92 

. CI 2 O 

86,92 

. ClOa 

67.96 

. CaHe 

30.048 

. C 2 H 4 

28.032 

Fa 

38.00 

. He 

4.002 

. HBr 

80.928 

. HCl 

36.468 

. HF 

20.008 

. HI 

127.928 

. Ha 

2.016 

. AsHs 

77.984 

- HaSe ! 

81.216 

. HaS 

34.080 

. PHs 

34.064 

. HaTe 

129.516 

. HCN 

27.018 

I 2 

253 , 84 1 

Kr 

82.92 i 

. CH 4 

16.032 1 

. CH 3 CI 

60.484 : 

. Hg 

200.6 i 

Ne 

20.0 ( 

Na 

28.02 

• N 2 O 

44.02 

. NO 

30.01 : 

• N 2 O 4 

92.02 ^ 

. NO 2 

46.01 1 

. NOCl 

65.47 i 

O 2 

32.00 ] 

- C.Hia 

72.096 

PH 3 

34.064 1 

P 4 ' 

124.16 t 

CsHa 

44.064 1 

CaHe 

42.048 1 

SiP4 1 

:04.3 4 

SO 2 

64.07 2 

Xe 1 

30.2 5 

Nt 2 

122.4 9 

HaO 

18.016 0 


Gas 


Acetylene 

Air 

Aldehyde 

Ammonia 

Alcohol, ethyl. . . 
Alcohol, amyl. . . 
Alcohol, methyl. 

Argon 

Arsine 


Bromine 

Butane 

Carbon dioxide. 

r - 


C 

vJuioriutt monoxiae. 

Chlorine dioxide 

Ethane 

Ethylene 

Fluorine 


Hydrogen 

Hydrogen arsenide. 


Hydrogen phosphide. 
Hydrogen telluride. . . 

Hydrocyanic acid 

Iodine 

Kiymton 

Methane 1 

Methyl chloride 

Mercury 

Neon.......;;;;;;;; 

Nitrogen .* ; ; 

Nitrous oxide 

Nitric oxide ’ 

Nitrogen tetroxide.V/. 
Nitrogen tetroxide . , . 

Nitrosyl chloride 

Oxygen 

Pentane 




Xenon 

Radium emanation; 
water 


Weight 
of 1 1. in 
grams at I 
0°C. and 
760 mm. 
pressure 


Specific 
gravity 
Air = 1 


Weight 
of 1 eu. 
ft. in 
pound 
at 32®F. 
and 

29.92 in. 
preasuro 


1.1708 
1 . 2928 
1.9811 
0.7708 
2.0862 
4.0696 
1.4483 
1.7809 
3.4589 
3.5821 
5.09 
2.99 
7 . 1437 
2.65 
1.9768 
1.2504 
4.47 
2.721 
2.335 
-.222 
3.8820 
3.0192 
1.3562 
1.2609 
1.035 
0.1782 
3.50 
1.6392 
0,9220 


1.539 

1.5293 


10.90661 

j 1.0000 

1.5324 

10.59623 

I. 6137 
3.1479 

II. 1203 
1.3776 
2.6755 
2.7708 
3.937 
2.312 
5.5258 
2.050 
1.5291 
0.96720 
3.457 
2.1047 
1.806 
2,4923 
3.0028 
2.3354 
1,0496 
0.97532 
1.2647 
0,1378 
I? ^7^7 


0.07309 

0.08071 

0.12368 

0.04812 

0.13024 

0.25406 

0.09042 

iO.nilH 

0.21593 
0.22362 
0.1377 
0 . 1867 
10.44597 
0.1664 
0.12341 
0.07806 
0.2791 
0.16987 
0.14577 
0,20114 
0.24235 
0.18848 
0.08467 
0.07872 
0.1021 
0.01112 
n 0 1 Q r. 


Critical 

t(unr)(U’- 

ature, 

dcgr(‘e 

Ceuti- 

gracl(^ 


35,5 

- 220.0 


131.0 
243. I 


- 122.1 

288.5 


31.1 

-133.5 


105.0 

146.0 


32.1 

9.5 


-267.8 


!.9253 


.851 

.727 

,8063 


Critical 

prc)Haur<>M 

atniOH- 

phore.a 


61.7 

39.0 


1 13.0 
62.96 


48.0 

47.9 


73.0 

35.5 


83 . 9 


49.0 

50.8 


2 . 26 




51.8 

83 . I> 



i 150.7 


7 


-241, J 

11.0 



137.0 

91,0 



100.4 

89.3 



512.0 




- 02.5 

■11.2-1 



- 81.8 

rA . 9 



1270,0 




-205.0 

29.0 



-145.1 

33. (i 



36.5 

71.95 



- 33,5 

71.2 

- . ■' .. 


167.0 




-118,8 

50.8 

1.09788 

6.09487 

OOw. (/ 

51.3 

34.0 
04 . 5 

4.35639 

0.35158 



1.558 

0.12273 



1.45293 

0.11726 



3.00490 

0.29093 



2.2G390 ^ 

0.18204 

167.0 

78.0 

3.7524 

0.36527 

14.7 

43.5 

7.5421 

0.60724 



0.6237 

0.050330 

364.3 

194.0 
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h are constants varying with different gases (see p. 190 for a table of these con- 
stants). If a gas be expanded or compressed adiabatically (without gain or loss 
of heat from or to external objects), the equation is == RmT, where y = L406 
approximately. 

Accompanying tables give the weight of a cubic foot of air at various temperatures 
and pressures (Table 1), the specific gravity of various other gases (Table 2), and the 
weight of saturated air per cubic foot (Table 3), together with other useful data con- 
cerning gases. Gas measurements are reduced for comparison to their calculated 
volume at 0°C. and 760 mm. Hg. pressure (20.92 in.) which are known as normal 
temperature and pressure (N. P. T.) 

The critical temperature of a gas is such a temperature that above it, no pressure, 
however great, will liquefy the gas. The critical pressure is that pressure at which 
gas at the critical temperature begins to liquefy. (See Table 2, also p. 657.) 


Table 3. — Weight of Satuuated Air in Pounds per Cubic Foot at Different 

Barometric Pressures 


Temperature, 

degrees 

Fahrenheit 



Barometer reading.«3, inches of mercury 



28.5 

29.0 

29.5 

29. 7 

29.9 

30. 1 

30.3 

i 

30. 5 

31.0 

30 

0.07703 

0. 07839 

0. 07974 

0. 08028 

0. 08083 

0.08137 

0. 08191 

0. 08245 

0.08381 

35 

0. 07621 

0. 077561 

0. 07890 

0. 07943 

0. 07997 

0.08051 

0. 08104 

0. 08158 

0. 08292 

40 

0. 07541 

0.07674 

0.07806 

0. 07859 

0. 07913 

0.07966 

0. 08019 

0. 08072 

0.08205 

45 

0.07461 

0.07592 

0. 07724 

0. 07776 

0. 07829 

0.07881 

0. 07934 

0. 07986 

0. 08118 

50 

0.07381 

0.07512 

0.07642 

0. 07694 

0. 07746 

0. 07798 

0. 07850 

0. 07902 

0. 08032 

55 

0. 07302 

0.07431 

0. 07560 

0. 07612 

0.07663 

0.07715 

0. 07766: 

0. 07818 

0. 07947 

60 

0. 07224 

0.07352 

0.07479 

0.07530 

0.07581 

0.07632 

0.07683 

0. 07734 

0. 07862 

65 

0. 07145 

0.07272 

0. 07398 

0. 07449 

0. 07499 

0.07550 

0. 07600 

0.07651 

0.07777 

70 

0. 07067 

0.07192 

0.07317 

0. 07367 

0.07417 

0.07467 

0. 07518 

0. 07568 

0. 07693 

75 

0. 06988 

0.07112 

0.07236 

0. 07286 

0.07335 

0. 07385 

0. 07434 

0. 07484 

0. 07608 

SO 

0. 06909 

0.07032 

0. 07155 

0. 07204 

0. 07253 

0.07302 

0. 07351 

0.07400 

0. 07523 

S5 

0. 06829 

0. 06950 

0.07072 

0.07121 

0. 07170 

0.07218 

0. 07267 

0.07316 

0. 07437 

00 

0. 06748 

0. 06868 

0. 06989 

0.07037 

0. 07085 

0.07133 

0.07182 

0.07230 

0.07351 

05 

0. 06665 

0.06785 

0. 06904 

0.06592 

0.07000 

0. 07048 

0. 07095 

0.07143 

0. 07263 

100 

0. 06581 

0.06700 

0.06818 

0. 06866 

0.06913 

0. 06960 

0. 07008 

1 0.07055 

0.07171 


Specific Heat. — The instantaneous specific heat of dry air is given by F. G. 
Swann as 0.24112 + 0.000009 t, and the specific heat of water vapor as 0.4423 + 
0.00018 t, where t is the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit. The mean specific 
heat of air with any degree of saturation may then be found by multiplying the 


Table 4. — Specific Heats of Dry and Saturated Air (cost, press.) 


Tempera- 
ture, dcgT'cos 
Fahrenheit 

.Siiecific heat of 

Tempera- 
ture, degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Specific heat of 

Dry air j 

Saturated air 

Dry air 

Saturated air 

60 

0.2417 

0.244 

85 

0.2419 

1 

0.2474 

65 

0*2417 

0.2447 

90 

0.2419 

0.2486 

70 

0.2417 

0.2452 

95 

0.2420 , 

0.2498 

75 

0,2418 

0.2458 

100 

0.2420 

0.2512 

80 

0.2418 

0.2466 
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weight of air by its specific heat and adding to this the product of the weight of 
water vapor and its specific heat and dividing the sum by the weight of the 
mixture. Table 4 is calculated on that basis. 

The mean specific heat of air having any relative humidity may bo louiul froni 
Table 4 by interpolation. ' E.g., for air of 60 per cent relative humidity and at SO I' . 
the mean specific heat will be 0.2418 + 0.40 X (0.2466 - 0.2418), or 0.24,17. 

The variation of the specific heat of air with pressure has been invcstigai^od by 
Holborn and Jakob {Z. V. D. L, Vol. 68 , p. 1436). The mean specific heat at constau (, 
pressure for the temperature range 20-100“C. (68-212°F.) is given liy the miuat.oii 
Wcp = 2,413 + 286p 4 0.0005 - 0.00001 p’, where p is the pressure m kilogi-ain,s 

per square centimeter. The experimental values are given below . 

Pressure, pounds per square 

inch absolute 14.2 356 711 1,422 2,123 2,.S‘M 

CP 0.2415 0.2490 0.2554 0.2690 0.2821 0.2925 

The mean specific heats of various gases are given in Table 5. 

Table 5. — Mean Specific Heats of Gases 


Under 

Under 


constant 

constant 

7 

pressure 

volume 




1 . 2() 

0.2417 

01724. 

1.402 

0.5356 

0.391 

1.336 

0.123 


1.66 

0.299 


(20°) I.-'IO 

0.0555 

0.2010 

0.0429 

0.172 

1 . 30 

0.1596 

0.131 

1.239 

0.2425 

0.1736 

l.^lOi 

0.1241 

0.0928 

1.33 



1.22 

0.404 


1.264 

3.4090 

0.034 

2.411 

1.42 

0.5929 

0.486 

1.313 

0.2350 

0.1727 

1.41 

0.2262 

0.181 

1.324 

0.2175 

0.1723 

1.41*- 

0.1544 - 
0.4805 

0.123 

0.370 

(500°) 1.2 
1,305 

0.1867 


1.40 

0.232 


1.394 

1.625 

0.245 

0.506 


(160°) 1.31 
1.340 


Acetylene 

Air, 20°C 

Ammonia 

Argon, 20 to 90"C 

Benzene, 34 to 116° 

Bromine, 19 to 388° 

Carbon dioxide, 0° 

Carbon disulphide, 86 to 190° 

Carbon monoxide, 23 to 99° 

Chlorine 

Ethane 

Ethylene. 

Hydrogen 

Iodine, 206 to 377°C 

Methane 

Nitrogen, 0°C 

Nitrous oxide 

Oxygen 

Sulphur dioxide 

Water 

Hydrochloric acid 

Nitric oxide, 13 to 172° 

Nitrogen peroxide, 27 to 67° 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 20 to 206° 
Turpentine, 179 to 249° 


Ulic cA^ctuaiua or air are greatly iacilitatod ),)y ilu*. 

dia^am, Fi^ 1 adapted from the ^^Entropy-Log. Temperature Diagram for Air’^ 
by Prof. C. R. Richards {Bulletm No, 63, University of Illinois Experiment Station), 
n hig. 1 the vertical lines represent the volume in cubic feet occupied by 1 lb. 
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of air. linos slightly iiicliiKMl to the vertical represent the absolute pressure in 

[xuiuds |)(*r S(|uare inch. 'PIk' Hik'r at an an|>;le of 45 de^i;. represent temperature in 
def»:rees hjdirenheil. and intrinsic (internal) energy in B.t.u., and tlie dotted ineliacd 
lines represent entropy. 41i('so last lines are paralleled in finding the results of an 
adiabatic- change, while if the change follows a piV path, the effects are 
studied by paralleling liiuvs indicated at the margin for various values of n. For 
example, an inspection of Fig. 1 shows that 1 lb. weight of air at a pressure of 125 
lb. absolute per square inch and occuj)ying a volume of 1.5 ou. ft. will have a tempera- 
tiire of 5d°F. and contain 85.8(1 B.t.u. or 60,800 ft.-lb. of internal energy. 

Furthermore, the adiabatic expansion of 1 lb. of air from a pressure of 125 lb. 
absolute per s(inare inch and a temperature of 70°F. to a pressure of 14.7 lb. absolute 



i.. ■ • ' • 

/^dapfed from Prof C.R.P>chard5,Enfropy’-loq. Temp Biaqramt , 
ilniv, of UU ^nq, Eitjper(menf6VafiQn Bulletin No, 63» 

Ft({. l.-d)iagrain for dotormining the amount of energy stored in eompressod air. 

will result in a final temperature of -170°F. and the work done during the expansion 
would be (89.22 - 48.79 -) 40.43 B.t.u. or 31,454 ft.-lb. per pound of air. This 
expansion follows the dotted lino of the diagram, but if the expansion followed the 
equation the available intrinsic energy per pound for any pressure 

range would be found by following a lino parallel to the marginal line of the chart 
marked 7 i = 1.20 from the upper to the lower pressure. E.g., if such an expansion 
occurred between 125 lb. absolute per square inch and 70®F. and 14.7 lb. absolute, 
the resulting temperature would be ’-87‘^F. and the work done would be (89.22 
- 62.76 =) 27.46 B.t.u, or 21,346 ft.-lb. per pound of air. 

With adiabatic compression, the final temperature Ti (degrees Fahrenheit abso- 
lute) is given by the formula ^ for single-stage compression; by 
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T ‘2 = two-stage compression, and by ~ '^’i '^( Pa //nj Tor 

three-stage. Values of T 2 may be obtained readily from the cluirt deviscnl by 
O’Neill and shown in Fig. 2, in which the ordinates give the factors b,y which ( h<‘ ini( in ! 

absolute temperature Ti (degree Fahrenlieit) is lo la* 
multiplied to obtain the final absolute i.enij)eratur(‘ 
Tg for various ratios of p 2 to pi. 

Fans. — ^As said above, these are used only at 
low pressures. They are of two types, tiu‘ pro- 
peller and the centrifugal. The former moves tiu^ 
air in a direction parallel to its axis of rotation, tlu^ 
effect being similar to that of a ship's pr()])eller. 
The centrifugal fans have an inlet at the center 
and discharge at the periphery. 

Fans may operate with equal ctricicncy a(- any 
speed which their mechanical strength safely allows. They may also discharge, in 
practice, through orifices varying in area from that of their full discliargo, to n viny 
small per cent of the full outlet. The efficiency varies with different orillcu* an'a.s, 
but not according to any fixed law for all designs. 

The horsepower for any fan or blower, if the area of the discharge orilhu^ remains 
unchanged, varies directly as the cube of the speed; also, if the area of dis(*.harg(i 
orifice remains unchanged and the speed is constant, the horsepower vari(^s dir(H*.tly 
with the density of the gas being handled. 

The horsepower of a centrifugal fan, if the speed remains unchanged, gemu’ally 
decreases as the area of discharge orifice is decreased. In some designs i-lu* liorscs 
power with rated orifi.ee is not over one-third of the horsepower with orifice e()ual (o 
area of fan outlet, and in other designs it is very little less at rated orifie.e than wil.li 
unrestricted orifice. 

The horsepower of a propeller fan, if the speed remains unchanged, in(U’eas(‘s as 
the area of the discharge orifice is decreased. In some designs the horsepower- willi 
rated orifice is not over one-quarter of the horsepower with complete restriction. 

The propeller fan is used in heating, ventilating, cooling, drying, etc., vareily for 
pressures exceeding 1 in. of water Their rated capacities are given in Uu‘- accom- 
panying table. 



temperatures. 


Table 6. — Rated Capacities of Propeller Fans 


Wheel 

diameter, 

feet 

i 

1 Free delivery 

Static pressure, inches 


1.0 

j 0.25 

1 0.5 


■P 

1 0 3 

‘■^.5 

1 |i 

w C, 

u 

0) ^ 

A! ® 
Pg 

0 

43 

II 

■ 0 . 

m 0 

0 3 
’42 3 

I’a 

0 

s ^ 

^ 0 
c3 a 

ST 

A 

~ jj a* 

II 

3 m 

01 

.2 ^ 
^'3 

1 

Ph ft 

M 

a 

0 ft 

4*5 0 

s 

0 

J* a 
<u 3 

.|i 

0 P, 

4,250 

9,600 

17.000 

38.000 

68.000 

Oj 

0 3 
•43 a 

p 

/S 5 

Pw a 

1,420 

1)40 

710 

470 

355 

1-4 

V ^ 

M 0 
a D, 

f.4 0) 

PQ £ 

0 

1 

4.2 

0.0 

17.0 

41.0 

08.0 

2 

3 

4 

0 

5 

i 

' 4,000j 170 
9,000! 465 
16,000| 350 
36,000! 233 1 
64,000| 175 

0.24 

0. 54 
0.95 

2. 15 
3.8 , 

2,100 

4,800 

8,500 

19.000 

34.000 

710 

470 

355 

235 

175 

0.53 

1.2 

2.1 

5.1 

8.5 

3,000 

6,750 

12,000 

27.000 

48.000 

1 

1,000 

670 

500 

335 

250 

1.6 

3.4 

0.0 

14.6 

24.0 


Approximate Horsepower 
to drive any propeller fan may be repr^sentedVan 


of Propeller Fans.— The horsepower required 


'm, 
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/ T \ ^ I w 

(0.075 

Where Ki is ti eoiistjuil. (lepiMidiiiji; upon the design and upon other conditions, 
V is the periplieral vehxdt^y or the tip speed of the wheel in feet per minute; A 
s the gross area of the wheel in square feet; w is the absolute density of the gas 
uiudled in pound per cubic feet; 0.075 is the weight of standard air at 65°F. in 
)ounds p(M’ (nd)i(^ foot. 


''r.Mu.n 7 . — Constants roit PHorELLER Fans 
(B. F. Sturtevant C'onipany) 


Pyjxi of fan 


Sl'Urtevant j[)ropeller 


Multiblade disc 


Blackman projieller 


l)n,vids()n propedku’ 


Ki 


0.0006 


0.0012 


0.0012 


0.0015 


Centrifugal fans find a much widen* apiilicatioii tluin do the pi’opellor. They 
ai*(^ usimI up to pr(‘ssur('s of about 10 o/. or about 27 in. o( water. 

d’ACLE S. -Tamle oe Constants eor Centriflioal Fans 
(IF F. S(4irt(^vant Company) 


Type of fail 

K 

Faddh^-wlua;! with 0 to 10 straight blades and IF = 0.45/^ 

0 . 0060 

1 


Stocil pressure with 24 backward curved blades and IF = 0.150 


Slow spcaal (‘.onveying with IS forward curved blades and IF - 0.25/1.. . 0.0100 


SiiiKld-inlot nuil(,il)l!ulc-(lrum wi1.h 00 narrow curved blades, iiudined j 
forvvanl aiul W = 

I)()ul)lo-iul(!(, iuulUbl)ulo-<lruin with 00 narrow curved blades, inclined 

0.0250 


Double-inlet multiblade-drum with 00 narrow curved blades, inclined 

0.0400 

I 


D(nible-inlet innltibladc-druin with GO narrow curved blades, inclined 

I 0.0350 
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Tjible 9— Convebsion Tables fob Aib Pbesstjbes^ 


Pressures in Inches op Water Cobrbsponding to Ounce^peR^WA 


Decimal parts of an ounce 


Pressure, ounces per 
square inch 

0.0 0.1 1 0.2 0.3 

i i 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0 

" ; 1 

...■ 0 . 17 . 0.35 0.52 

0.69 

0.87 

1.04 

1.21 

1.38 

1.56 

1 

1.73 1.90 2.08 2.25 

2.42 

2.60 

2.77 

2.94 

3.11 

3.29 

2 

3.46 3.63 3 . si 3. 98 

4.15 

4.33 

4.50 

4.67 

4.84 

5,01 

3 

i 1 

5.19 5.36 5.54 5.71 

5.88 

6.06 

6.23 

6.40 

6.57 

6.75 

4 

6 . 92 ' 7 . 09 i 7.27 7.44 

1 7.61 

7.79 

7.96 

8.13 

8.30 

8.48 

0 

8 . 65 , 8.82 9.00 9.17 

9.34 

9.52 

9.69 

9.86 

10.03 

10.21 

6 

10.38 10.55 10.73 10.90 

11.07 

11.26 

11.43 

11.60 

11.77 

11.95 

7 

12.11 12.28 12.46 12.63 

12,80 

12.97 

13.15 

13.32 

13,49 

13.07 

8 

13.84 14.01 14.19 14.36 

14.53 

14.71 

14.88 

15.05 

15.22 

15.40 

9 

15.57 15 . 7416 . 9216.09 

: i ^ 

16.26 

16,45 

16.62 

; 16.79 

16.96 

17.14 

nr k mm 11 


Pbessurb in 


Decimal parts of an incli 



; 0.0 

0.1 

0.2 : 0.3 

0.4 j 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 j 

0.9 

0 


0 . 06 , 

0.12 0.17 

0.23 

0.29 

0.35 

0.40 

0.46 

0.52 

1 

' 0 . 5 S | 

0.63 

0.69 0.75 

0.81 

0.87 

0.93 

0.98 

1.04 

1.09 

2 

; 1.16 

i.2i; 

1.27 1.331 

1.39 

1.44 

1.50 

1.56 

1.62 

1.67 

3 

; 1 . 73 , 

1 . 79 ! 

i 

1.85 1.91 

1.96 

2.02 

2.08 

2.14 

2.19 

2,25 

4 

^ 2.3li 

2.37 

2 . 42 j 2. 48 

2.54 

2.60 

2.66 

2.72 

2.77 

2 , S 3 

0 

2.891 

1 

2 . 94 . 

3.00 3 . 06 ' 

3.12 

3.18 

3.24 

3.29 

3.35 

3.41 

6 

3 . 47 ] 

3.52 

3 . 58 ^ 3.64 

j 

3.70 

3.75 

3.81 

3.87 

3.92 

3.98 

7 

4 . 04 ’ 

4.10 

4.16 4.22 

, 4.28 

4.33 

4.39 

4.45 

4.50 

4.56 

8 

4 . 62 , 

4.67 

4.73 4.79 

4.85 

4.91 

4.97 

5.03 

5.08 

5.14 

9 

5 . 20 : 

0.26 

5.311 5.37 

5.42 

5.48 

5.54 

5.60 

5. 66 

5.72 


FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS 


Notation. 

H = head of air, feet B 

velocity head, inches of water a.hp. 

static head, inches of water b.hp. 

impact head, inches of water B 

velocity, feet per second N 

velocity, feet per minute D 

weight of air, pound per cubic foot, as handled r 
pressure, pound per square foot b 

area of pipe, square feet M 

a gross area of fan wheel, square feet Ci 

Q — volume, cubic feet per minute T 

q = volume, cubic feet per second 
t temperature, degrees Fahrenheit 


Barometer reading, inches of mercury 
air horsepower 
i brake horsepower 
■ mechanical efficiency 
revolutions per minute 
diameter of fan wheel, feet 
radius of fan wheel, feet 
' width of fan wheel, feet 
manometric efficiency 
tip speed, feet per second 
i tip speed, fget per minute 
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Velocity. — From the formula v = '\/2gH the velocity of air a.t standard (70°F., 
29.92 in.) conditions {W = 0.076) is given by F = 4000 \/A. For any given air 
temperature t and pressure B, neglecting the slight effect of a variable humidity, 
V - 956V(466~H-l)Vi^. 


Pressure is generally expressed in inches of water or in ounces per square inch. 
1 oz. per square inch = 1.732 in. of water. E = 5.2h/W; P = HW, and P ~ 5.2/l 
For air at density IF = 0.075, a head of 1 in. of water equals that of 69.3' ft. of air. 
Three pressures must be considered in a column of moving air, namely, static, velocity 
and impact. The first represents the compression, the second kinetic energy of the 
blast, and the third the total pressure or the sum of the static and velocity pressures. 
The static pressure in a system through which air passes is often referred to as “main- 
tained resistance.” 

Air Horsepower. — The horsepower in a column of moving air is a hp. = F AP/33,000 
== QP/33,000 = 5.2Q/it/33,000 — 0.1728^/ii'\//i/TF. The horsepower required to 


drive a centrifugal fan may be roughly figured as K 




w 
075) 




Mechanical Efficiency is the ratio of air horsepower to brake horsepower. Some- 
times the air horsepower is computed by use of only the static pressure — ^positive, 
negative or both — against which the fan operates; it being assumed that static pressure 
represents the useful pressure and that the kinetic energy or velocity pressure is 
thrown away on leaving the system and entering the atmosphere. Since in most 
fan systems the velocity at the point of delivery into the atmosphere is considerably 
lower than at the fan outlet, the kinetic energy or velocity pressure which can right- 
fully be deducted from the impact or total head produced by the fan is only that 
existing at the point of leaving the system, and not the velocity pressure at the fan 
outlet. The impact or total head produced by the fan is more generally used in com- 
puting the air horsepower. 


Taule 10. — Velocity of Air Due to Pressure 



(Air a 

t 65°F.; 

barometer 

' reading, 

29.92 in 

.) 


Pressuro, inches 
of water 

Velocity, 

Pressure, 

Velocity, 

Pressure, 

Velocity, 

Pressure, i 

Velocity, 

feet per 

inches of 

feet per 

inche.s of 

feet per 

inches of j 

feet per 

niimito 

water 

minute 

water 

minute 

i 

water j 

minute 

0. 1 

1 . 205 

0.9 

3,790 

1.7 

5,210 

3. 25 

7,210 

0.2 

1,790 

1.0 

4,000 

l.S 

5,360 

3. 50 

7,490 

0.3 

2,190 

1.1 

4,190 

1.9 

5,510 

3.75 

7,750 

0.4 

2.. 530 

1.2 

4,380 

2.00 

5,650 

4.00 

8,000 

0.,5 

2,830 

1.3 

4,560 

2.25 

6,000 

4. 25 

8,250 

0. () 

3,100 

1.4 

4,730 

2.50 

6,320 

4.50 

8,490 

0.7 

3,350 

1.5 

4,900 

2.75 

6,630 

4.75 

8,720 

0.8 

3,580 

1. 0 

5,050 

3.00 

6,930 

5.00 

8,950 


Manomeiric Efficiency or pressure efficiency is the pressure developed by the fan 
divided by the pressure against a plane surface due to a velocity equal to the peripheral 
speed of the fan wheel. M = gHICp. Manometric efficiency is defined by some 
engineers as 2gE jOp. 

Volumetric efficiency is not really an efficiency and might better be called volumetric 
capacity. It is defined as the quantity of air delivered per revolution divided by the 
overall cubical contents of the wheel, and is represented by the formula Vol. Eff. = 
Q/irrm. ■ 

Performance of Fans at Various Air Temperatures. — In Table 11 are given 
factors for determining the influence of the air temperature on the volume of a 
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given weight (col. 2) and on the weight of a given volume (col. 3) of air; on the 
pressures (cols. 2 and 3) corresponding to constant weight and constant volume, 
respectively, of air handled by a fan; on the speeds (cols. 2 and 4) corresponding 
to constant weight and constant pressure, respectively, of air handled by a fan ; 
on the power (cols. 3 and 5) corresponding to constant volume and constant 
weight, respectively, of air handled by a fan; and the power (col. 2) necessary 
to handle a given weight at a given pressure with a fan proportioned to operate 
at a given efficiency. All these factors are to be applied to the quantities corre- 
sponding to the standard air temperature of 65°F, 


Table 11. — Factoks for Determining the Performance of Fans at Various 


Air Temperatures (See Text) 


Temperature, i 

degrees i 2 

Fahrenheit j 

3 

4 5 

1 

i 

Temperature, 

degrees 

Fahrenheit 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30 

0.94I,07;0.97|O.S7 

325 

1.50 

0.67 

1.22 

2.24 

40 

0.96 

1.050.98:0.91 

350 1 

1.65 

0.65 

1.24 

2.38 

50 

0.97 

1.030.990.95 

375 

1.69 

0.63' 

1.26 

2.54 

60 

0.99 

1.01 0.99|0.98 

400 

1.63 

,0.61 

1.28 

2.69 

65 

i.ooi.oo;i.oo!i.oo 

425 

1.68 

i0.60' 

1.30 

2.85 

70 

.1.010.9911.0111.02 

450 i 

1.73 

0.58 

1.32 

3.02 

SO 

1.03,0.97 

1.021.06 

475 

1.78 

0.57 

1.33 

3.18 

90 

,1.03,0.951 

1 . 03 : 1 . 11 ! 

500 

1.83 

0.54 

1.35 

3.38 

100 

1.070. 9311. OFl. 15 

525 

1.88 

0.63 

1.37 

3.52 

125 

1.12,0. 8911. 061. 25 

550 1 

1.93 

0.52 

1.39 

3.72 

150 

1.170.861.081.36 

575 

1.98 

0.50 

1.41 

3.<)() 

175 

1.210.83 ;l.lo;i.47 

600 

2 . 020.49 1.424. 10 

200 

1.260.801.121.58 

650 

2.120.47!i.4()4.5(I 

225 

1.300.771.14,1.71 

700 '! 

2.21 0.45 1.49,4.90 

250 

1.350. 741. 18 1. 83 

750 : 

2.310.43!1,52'5.32 

275 

1.400.71 1.18 1.96 

800 2.41 0.41:1.55 5.78 

300 

1.450.691.202.10 


1 

1 

f 

1 



^ For the weight of 1 cu. ft. of air at any temperature, pressure and humid it 
within the usual range, see page 143. 

_ Fan Characteristics.— The characteristics of any fan can best be shown grai >h- 
icall^ The characteristic curves from any size of a series of similar fans suffice 
for the entire group. This follows from the fact that the area of the frictional 
surfaces vanes toectly with the area of the various passages through which air 
flows when passing through the fan. The different bases upon which these clnr- 
acteristic curves can be plotted are as stated in the following paragraphs. 

Static No Delivery (S.N.D.).— This gives a useful basis for calculating the perfor- 
mance o various Jans. Figure 3 is the chart of a fan known as the '■steolplatc" 
p.addle-wheel type. Data for these curves are obtained by running the fan 
at some convenient constant speed and taking a set of readings af each of six to eill 
an deliveries produced by as many different restrictions placed on the discharge aiul 

me aoscissas aie the static pressures or maintained resis- 
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lances in percentages of the pressure which the fan will exert with its outlet com])letely 
closed; this latter pressure with a few exceptions is tlie maximum ijrcssurc a fan will 
exert at any given speed, and is symbolized S.N.D. Four curves are plolted, using as 
ordinates (1) the ratio of the velocity through the fan outlet to the peripheral speed 
of the wheel and designated V/'T; (2) the mechanical efficiency E; (3) the ratio of 



impact pressure to S.N.D. , designated //i/S.N.D,; and (4) the ratio of static pressure 
to impact pressure, designated h,/hi. From these curves can be computed the 
peiloimance of any size of symmetrical fan under any conditions of pressure, volume 
or speed within its structural possibilities. 

As an example of how these curves are applied, let it be assumed that a size of fan 
is required which will operate most efficiently when delivering 10,000 cu. ft. per 
minute against 2 in. static pressure. Assume the fan to operate at a mechanical 
efficiency of 50 per cent. At this efficiency the abscissa hJH.N.D, is 0.857, from 
which S.N.D. — 2,0/0.857 = 2.33 in. For the same cfficiencv hJH.N.D, = 0 923 
therefore /i, = 0.923 X 2.33 - 2.15 in.; /q = K + h, hence k ~ 0.15 in.; and 1^ - 
4000\/o.l5= 1,548 It. per minute. For 10,000 cu. ft. per minute the area of the 
tan outlet must then be (5.47 sq. ft. Knowing that for this particular design of fan the 
outlet area is expressed by the equation A = 0.30(5/h^, the diameter D is found to 
be 4.59 ft. Corresponding to /?7S.N.D. = 0.857 is found a value of V /T = 0.298, 
from which the peripheral speed = 1,548/0.298 = 5,200 ft. per minute, and the 
speed of the fan is computed as 360 r.p.m. The other dimensions of the fan are found 
from the basis of design, in which these dimensions should be expressed as functions 
of the diameter of the wheel D. Air horsepower = a.hp. = 10 000 X 2 15 X 5 2/- 

33.000 = 3.39; b.hp. - 3.39/0.50 = 6.78. 

As a second example suppose a fan with a wheel 3 ft. in diameter is to deliver 

5.000 cu. ft. per minute against 2 in. maintained resistance or static pressure, leaving 
revolutions per minute and brake horsepower to be determined. From the equa- 
tion A =: 0.306/)2, A == 2.76 sq. ft,, therefore V = 1,810 ft. per minute. From 
V = 4,000V'/i. 0.205 in. making In = 2.205 in. Here hs/h = 0.907, at which 
point on the curves of Fig, 1 V/T - 0.322; hence T = 5,620 ft. per minute. As 
D = 3 ft., r.p.m. = 597. a.hp. = 5,000 X 2.205 X 5.2/33,000 - 1.74. From the 
curves E = 49.2 per cent, hence b.hp. = 3.54. 

The cuives of Fig. 3 may also be plotted using for abscissas the static pressures or 
maintained resistances expressed in percentages of the pressure which would result 
from a velocity equal to the peripheral or tip speed of the blades and which is referred 
to as tip-speed pressure. 

Discharge Opening in Percentap of Full Outlet.— Figure 4 is for the same fan 
as Fig. 3 and shows the same ordinates plotted against the discharge outlet area. 
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(during the test) expressed as a percentage of the full outlet. As the majority of fan 
problems require solution on a basis of static pressure or maintained resistance rather 
than on a percentage of full outlet (a laboratory condition), Fig. 3 proves of greater 
utihty. A curve of ‘‘discharge opening in percentage of full outlet” could be plotted 
on Fig. 3 as another ordinate against maintained resistance if desired. 

Reduced Orifice , — This term is more common in European practice and is used 
as an abscissa against which are plotted volumetric, manometric and jnechanical 
efficiencies. Reduced orifice is expressed by the equation Or = gH). Since 

this equation contains the factor r, it is evident that regardless of the size of fan of any 
given type the reduced orifice will be the same when the same relative restriction 
exists. This approaches the basis of Fig. 4, but instead of dealing with the percentage 
of opening of outlet, it deals with a value that is in reality some constant times the 
true percentage of full opening. 

Equivalent Orifice . — This term is also more common in European practice and 
differs from ^^redueed orifice” in that the equation contains no term bearing on the 
proportions or size of the fan; hence the equivalent orifice is an actual quantity in 
square feet varying with the volume delivered. Equivalent orifice is expressed by 
the equation Oe — gl{N'y/2gH). It represents the area of a circular hole in a thin 
plate which will produce a restricting effect equal to that which exists in the system 
under consideration regardless of the nature of the actual restriction. The value of 
K generally used ranges from 0.60 to 0.65, making Oe — $/0.65\/2^. It is more of 
a laboratory characteristic than one adaptable to general use. 

Volumetric and manometric efficiency curves could be plotted, but the usefulness 
of such curves is limited. Volumetric efficiency is a direct function of the V /T-curve 
and may be represented by the product of V/T and a constant, the latter depending 
on the design of the fan. As the volume delivered at a given revolution per minute 
varies as D^, the volume per revolution = KiDWfT, and since the overall cubical 
content of the wheel is ^ 2 !)^, the volumetric efficiency = KV/T, where K equals 
Ki/Ki. Ki and K 2 depend on the design and proportions of the fan. The volumetric 
efficiency is maximum with free intake and discharge and runs as high as 400 to 500 
per cent in fans of the multiblade type designed for high pressures at low peripheral 
speeds, while it runs as low as 100 per cent in fans designed for low pressures at high 
peripheral speeds. The manometric efficiency is generally highest when the outlet is 
closed and lowest when maximum volume is delivered. There are, however, types 
where the maximum value occurs at light loads varying from 3^^ to maximum 
volumetric delivery. In cased fans of the multiblade type the maximum efficiency 
{gH/Ci^) attained is about 150 per cent, while in open-running fans it is as low as 
30 per cent. High mechanical efficiency (and generally high volumetric efficiency) 
is desirable, but with manometric efficiency it is usually the method of drive which 
determines the desirable value. The higher the speed of the driver the lower the 
manometric efficiency of the fan best adapted to the drive. 

Effects of Variations in Revolutions Per Minute, Volume, Pressure, Horse- 
power, Efficiency, Etc. — Where a given fan is operating with a given restriction 
on its inlet or outlet, the volume delivered will vary directly with the revolutions 
per minute (iV), the various pressures as and the air horsepower as N\ 
The mechanical efficiency will remain the same, therefore the brake horsepower 
will also vary as N^. The volume dehvered by symmetrical fans will vary as 
for any given peripheral speed of the wheel and resistance or static pressure. 
Under these conditions the mechanical efficiency remains constant, since the area 
of friction surfaces varies directly with the change in volume. The horsepower 
will therefore vary as It is sometimes erroneously assumed that at very 
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high speeds a given fan will show a marked decrease in efficiency due to slippage, 
or what with ship propellers is known as cavitation. This, however, is not the case. 

Methods of Testing Fans. Air-tight-room Test. — In this test the fan dis- 
charges into a closed room, the outlet of which is a sliding door or a suitable dis- 
charge pipe. The static pressure in the room represents the resistance against 
which the fan is operating. The sliding door is used to vary the output of the 
fan, but as the coefficient of efflux varies with different openings as a result of 
their varying shape, it is better to measure the volume delivered through a dis- 
charge pipe of such length as will practically eliminate eddies. The room should 
be of such size that there are no heavy swirls, and even though extra caution be 
used in making it tight, a leakage test should be made. With this method of 
testing it is impossible to get data for a free and unrestricted discharge, yet if 
the room is relatively large this condition is approached with reasonable close- 
ness. Prof. R. J. Durley^ lets the air discharge from a room or closed vessel 
through small circular orifices in thin plates of known coefficient of discharge. 
This, however, is essentially a laboratory method. 

Discharge Pipe Test. — The discharge pipe, which is preferably of the shape and size 
of the fan outlet, should have a length of 15 to 20 diameters or 15 to 20 times the mean 
of the rectilinear dimensions. The Pitot tube should be placed at about 10 diameters 
from the fan outlet. Traverse readings are taken at this point with a Pitot tube. To 
get a correct average of the velocity pressure, square-root-of-mean-square-values 
should be used, but, even with a wide variation in the readings, the inaccuracy of using 
a plain arithmetical mean is not over 0.5 per cent. Center readings only can be taken, 
corrected by a coefficient for the pipe if such procedure seems desirable. Credit should 
be given the fan for the friction loss between the fan outlet and point of measurement. 
Galvanized iron is the common material of the discharge duct, and the friction loss in 
inches of water can be computed from the formula H = where H = head in 

feet of air, / = coefficient of friction = 0.0001 (about) for galvanized iron pipe, I ~ 
length (ft.), V = velocity (feet per second), and d — diameter of discharge (ft.). 
This formula may be simplified and written as /i/ = Ihjhd^ where /c == a constant. 
hf = head lost in friction, and h = velocity head in the pipe, both in inches of water. 
The value of k for smooth galvani zed-iron piping ranges from 50 to 60, while for 12-in. 
swaged pipe it may be as low as 40 and in some cases is still lower. Readings taken at 
conical mouthpieces at the end of this discharge pipe are not as accurate as those taken 
with a Pitot tube in the pipe. 

Suction Pipe Test. — A similar pipe can be placed on the inlet and Pitot tube read- 
ings taken therein. Here the true resistance against which the fan works will be the 
impact reading. 

Fan Design. — The matter of fan design will be left to the mechanical engineer 
and only treated here so far as it will involve choice between different fans. 
The use of a double discharge, the discharges being 180° apart will decrease both 
the manometric and volumetric efficiencies. 

The point where the scroll or spiral discontinues its approach to the circunoference 
of the wheel is called the cutoff point. In some types of fan nearly half the diameter 
of the wheel is exposed when looking along the axis of discharge, while the other 
extreme is found where no part of the wheel is exposed, in which case a tangent to 
the wheel passing through the cutoff point is parallel to the axis of discharge. A fan 
with a large exposure of wheel will deliver, with very little or no restriction to the flow 
of air, a relatively greater volume at a given number of revolutions per minute than 
1 Trans. A. S. M. Vol. 27. 
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the fan in which there is little or no exposure of the wheel, while the latter will deliver 
a relatively greater volume against average restrictions or resistances met with in 
practice. The following table, from tests on a multiblade fan, shows the difference 

in efficiencies at various pressures or resistances at 
a given speed in revolutions per minute when 25 
per cent of the diameter of wheel is exposed [col. 
(a)] and when a tangent to the wheel passing 
through the cutoff point is also parallel to the 
axis of discharge [col. (6)]. The same wheel and 
casing, except for the cutoff piece, were used in 
each case. Figures 5 and 6 show the feature being 
considered. 



Static 



Efficiencies, per cent 



pressure, 
inches of 

Mechanical 

Volumetric 

Manometric 

water 

■i 

(a) 

(6) 

(a) 

(h) 

(a) 

(&) 

0.6 

40.0 

40.0 

396 

383 

79.4 

76.8 

1.0 

47.2 

40.5 ! 

335 

340 

94.6 

94.6 

1.1 

48.2 

51,0 I 

305 

322 

96.2 

98.5 

1.2 

48.5 1 

51.5 

262 

301 

96.0 

100.7 

1.3 1 

47.0 1 

51.5 

189 

271 

94.7 

102.4 

1.4 

41.0 1 

50.0 

116 

215 

96.0 

103.7 


When a fan operates against considerable restriction or resistance to the flow of 
air, there is a strong tendency in the air to leak back through the wheel at the point 
where it is about to leave the spiral to pass through the fan discharge. If the delivery 
is restricted, it leaks back through the wheel at the point of niaxiniuni pressure. The 
above table shows how the efficiencies drop off in the fan of Fig. .5 as compared with 
that of Fig. 6. The maximum pressure in the air is at the fan discharge, while from 
the bottom of the wheel to the cutoff point (that is, the e.xposed portion of the wlicel) 
the air has only that pressure imparted to it by the blades in that section of the wheel. 
This produces leakage back into the wheel as soon as the pressure at the discharge 
builds up due to restriction. Experiment shows that cutoff points with very small 
clearances have a merit which exists only in fancy. The effect upon efficiency of a 
reasonably large clearance at this point is negligible; the amount of clearance may be 
5 per cent of the wheel diameter in medium-sized fans. Most of the noise in a fan 
originates at the cutoff, the function and form of which make it like a reed that will 
pve a musical note unless this is guarded against. A blunt, rigid construction as 
m Fig. 5, will keep the noise down, whereas small clearance and a sharp, knife-like 
edge will give a loud, shrill noise. In very-high-speed fans the cutoff is sometimes 
made of a matenal less subject to vibrations than metal, such as soft wood. 

^ A common form of inlet still used on many casings has a diameter equal to (and 
m some cases less than) the inlet of the wheel, a casting or rolled angle being used to 
facilitate connection to a pipe, as in Figs. 7 and 8. With these forms the contraction 
Of the entering stream of air constitutes a restricted area and is a source of loss as it 
requires a higher velocity for a given volume of air. The shape of the inlet connec- 
tion should be conformed fo the natural path of the outer particles of air by means 

ill thTZ^ 7 ''f connection such as shown in Pig. 9. A connection 
n the form of a frustum of a cone is preferable from a manufacturing standpoint. 
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The angle of convergence or taper of the inlet cone is best taken at about 15 deg. 
to the axis (under which condition the coefficient of influx is nearly unity), and should 
not exceed 30 deg. Its larger diameter should be at least 25 per cent greater than 
the small diameter (see also Fig. 12, full lines). 

Where a fan draws its air direct from the 
atmosphere or from the room in which it is 
placed and does not have a pipe attached to its 
inlet, it is of material advantage to use a fan 
with two inlets. For a given volume delivered 
the inlet velocity where two inlets are used 
will be one-half (and therefore the inlet 
velocity pressure one-quarter) that with one 
inlet. The effect of this reduction in inlet 

losses is illustrated in the table below, where the two fans arc identical except as to 
inlets. 



Fig. 7. 


Fig, 


Inlets of fan casings. 



Fig. 10. — Diffuser ca.sing. 



Iniot 

llevolutiona 
per minute 

Static pres- 
sure, inches 
of water 

Cubic feet 
per minute 

Air 

horsepower 

Brake 

horsepower 

hleehanical 
efficiency, 
per cent 

Single 

2fir) 

1 . 5 

39 , 200 
44,100 

12.50 

25. 0 

27.7 

50. 0 

54. 0 

Double j 

205 ; 

1. 5 

14.95 ! 

1 



Another test, in which the volume and static pressure were held constant instead 
of the revolutions per minute and static pressure, shows the decrease in revolutions 
per minute and increase in mechanical efficiency of the double-inlet fan, as follows 
[see also Figs. 13 (full lines) and 12]: 


Inlet 

Revolutions 
per minute 

Static pres- 
sure, inches 
of water 

Cubic feet 
per minute 

Air 

horsepower 

Brake 

horsepower 

Mechanical 
efficiency, 
per cent 

Single 

205 

1.5 

39,200 

39,200 

12.50 

12. 50 

25.0 

22.0 

60.0 

55.2 

D ouble 

253 

1.5 



This gain in volumetric and mechanical efficiency holds only with a single-width 
fan. A double-width, douljlc-inlct fan is in effect simply two single-width, single- 
inlet fans placed l:)ack to back. Obstructions to the flow of air. into the inlets, such 
as bearings and bearing supports, are often important offenders. The inlet area is 
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reduced and the inlet losses for a given volume increase as the square of the decrease 
in inlet area due to this cause, while the interference with stream lines adds further 
to these inlet losses. The table below gives the results of tests on a multiblade type 
of fan (a) wuth a free and unobstructed inlet, and (6) wuth a bearing and its support 



Fig. 12, — Characteristics of a multiblade 
fan with single-inlet spiral casing. 


Fig. 13. — Characteristics of multiblade 
fans with double-inlet spiral casings. 


mounted directly in the inlet. The effect on the volumetric and mechanical efficiencies 
with a given number of revolutions per minute and static pressure is very noticeable. 


Test 

Revolutions 

Pressure, 

Inches of water 

Cubic feet 

Horsepower 

' Mechanical 

per minute 

static 

Impact 

Velocity 

minute 

Air 

Brake 

efficiency, 
per cent 

(a) 

900 

j 

■ 3.0 

4.45 

1.45 

26.500 

18.6 

37.0 

50. 3 

(6) 

900 

3.0 

3.91 

0.91 

21 , 000 

12,9 

27.0 

48.0 


Outlet or Discharge of Casing. — The area of the outlet of a spiral casing Ls 
seldom made as small as the area between the wheel and spiral at the point of 
maximum area or where the air passes the cutoff in leaving the casing. A rela- 
tively large velocity pressure exists at this point and it is general practice in 
fa,ns of smaU and medium size to make no attempt whatever to conserve the 
kinetic energy in this blast. In most installations this velocity pressure will 
be from 25 to 50 per cent of the total head developed. Fans in general have 
outlets varying from 26 per cent to 75 per cent larger than the area at the cutoff 
point. The expansion is abrupt, so that although some of the velocity pressure 
is transformed into static pressure, there is nevertheless considerable loss. If 
the fan discharges directly into the atmosphere the entire velocity pressure in the 
outlet is lost. Most of this can be saved, however, if the outlet is fitted with a 
proper evas^ discharge piece (see Figs. 13 and 14). In larger fans such as are 
used tor mine ventilation the evas6 chimney is started from the cutoff point and 
thereby conserves the larger portion of the velocity head at that point. If the 

fan IS connected to a duct larger than the outlet it should have a long tapered 
connection. ^ 
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It is not practical to carry the expansion piece on a fan outlet to a point 
where the velocity is below 1,000 to 500 ft. per minute. The velocity head due 
to a velocity of 500 ft. per minute, is but 3'64 in-j and is negligible. Tlie angle 


between the sides and the axis of ah efficient chimney 
or diffuser should be from 7 deg. to 10 deg. The use 
of a diffuser produces a lower static pressure at the 
cutoff point and consequently the fan may run at a 
lower speed and at higher volumetric efficiency. 
Actual tests on a multiblade fan for mine ventilation 
showed that, when fitted with a chimney whose larger 
end was twice the cutoff area and whose sides had a 
taper of 8 deg. from the axis, the volumetric capacity 
was increased 12 per cent when operating against a 



Volume, Cubic fcBt per Minore, 

Fig. 14. — Effect of using an 
evas6 discharge on fan. 


given static pressure and at a given number of revolutions per minute. The 


horsepower, however, increased only 5 per cent. 

Diffuser Casing Open Around Circumference. — Similar results may be ob- 
tained with wheels discharging into circular diffusers open all around their per- 
iphery. Figure 10 shows this form of diffuser, which incidentally has still another 
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Fig. 15. — Characteristics of a single- 
inlet steel-plate paddle-wheel fan with 
radial blades. 



Fig. 1G. — Characteristics of a single- 
inlet fan for high speeds and low 
pressures. 


effect on the outflow of air. This type of fan must deliver its air against the pres- 
sure in the chamber into which it discharges, and this pressure acts in a radial 
direction at all points. It follows, therefore, that the resultant direction of flow 
should be as near radial as possible. This necessitates a blade curved backward 
relative to rotation, but it can be considerably helped by a radial diffuser. Figure 
1 1 shows that the velocity of the air decreases in this diffuser and at the same time 
the direction of the flow becomes more nearly radial; also, that the radial com- 
ponent of the air velocity becomes greater relative to the resultant as the distance 
from the center increases, thus utilizing a greater part of the resultant velocity. 
In Fig. 11, r2 is the radius of the wheel or entrance to diffuser, n the outer radius 
of diffuser, and A 2 is the circumferential area at entrance to the diffuser. The 
volume delivered is U 2 A 2 — sin 62^ 2. No force acts on the air as it passes through 
the diffuser and its direction is unchanged, but its radial component varies 
inversely as the radius, or uz/ih = r^/rs. The direction of the air leaving the 
diffuser is known, and its velocity is determinable since Uz is known. Both Vs 
and Wz decrease much more rapidly than inversely as the radius, and the ratio of 
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ih to v\\ is greater than that of ih to ?; 2 . This type of diffuser is generally made 
stationary and its sides are made radial, converging or diverging. With a slight 
convergence there can still be an increase in circumferential area with an increase 
in radius. When the sides diverge the angle of divergence should not exceed 
from 7 deg. to 10 deg., in order to conserve a full section of flow (see Fig. 18). A 
diffuser of this sort is also at times applied to a fan wheel running in a spiral cas- 
ing, the air passing from the wheel to the diffuser and thence to the spiral, which 
must have small radial depth. 

Characteristics of Various Designs and Effect of Change in Elements of 
Design and Proportions. — ^The effect of a change in a single element of design on 
the principal factors of fan performance is seen by comparison of the characteristic 
curves in Figs. 12 to 18. The curves are drawn for fans handling standard air at 
a density of 0.075 lb. per cubic foot, having wheels 1 ft. in diameter and operating 
at a peripheral speed of 4,000 ft. per minute or at 1,274 r.p.m. This facilitates 
comparison of one with another. The speed of 4,000 ft. per minute is not only a 
good average speed, but for standard air represents the velocity producing a 
pressure of 1 in. of water gage. The diameter of 1 ft. was chosen in order to 
establish as a basis unit diameter and thereby simplify calculations. From these 
curves the performance at any other peripheral speed can be computed by con- 
sidering the volume to vary as the first power, the pressures as the second power 
and the horsepower as the third power of the speed, while the efficiency remains 
constant for any given load point on the curves. The performance of a symmetrical 
fan of different size or the computation of size, horsepower, revolutions per 
minute, etc., necessary to do a given work, is readily accomplished by use of the 
above rules and the further rule that the capacity of a given design of fan operating 
against a given static pressure at a given peripheral speed varies as the square of 
the diametei. Ail effective fan dimensions will vary as the first power and areas 
as the second power of the diameter. Where the fan handles air or gas at a 
density different from standard, the pressure and horsepower will vary directly 
with the density, and the mechanical efficiency will not be affected. For factors 
to apply with variations to the air (or gas) temperature, see Table 1, p. 143. 


Figure 12 deals with a multiblade type of wheel fitted with a single-inlet spiral 
casing. The blades are of relatively small radial depth. The curves with solid lines 
are for blades having radially disposed corrugations equally spaced along the axial 
length of the blade; the broken-line curves are for similar blades without corrugations. 

hey are curved so that the concave surface moves forward in rotation and are so 
inclined forward that a chord of the arc of the blade is about 18 dog. ahead ot a radius 
through the tip of the blade, thereby making the outlet ports smaller than the inlet 
ports of the blades. The principal proportions, given as functions of the wheel 
diameter, are as follows: Number of blades, 60; radial depth of blades, 0.0662), • axial 
ength of blades, 0.622); diameter at inlet of wheel, 0.86SD; equation of spiral, 2? = 

1 hn "^‘'***' 0.692); number of inlets, 1; diameter of inlet cone, 

1.052); area of cutoff point, 0.4342)^• area of outlet, 0.592)2. 

_ Method of Using Characteristic Curves.— To illustrate the use of these character- 
istic curves a problem may be taken, as follows: What will be the size of a fan with 

“^n which will be required to deliver 

50,000 cu. ft. per minute against 1.5 in. static pressure, the fan to operate at approxi- 
mately maximum mechanical efficiency? The diameter of the fan found by calcula- 
tion will vary according to the point on the cuiwes of Pig. 12 taken as a basis, and will 
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bec( 3 niG less as the volume represented by that point increases. Assume as a basis 
the delivery of a fan 1 ft. in diameter at 51.5 per cent mechanical efficiency where it 
delivers 1,500 cu. ft. per minute against 1.67 in. static pressure at 1,274 r.p.ni., re- 
quiring 0.95 b.hp. Operating at the same point on the mechanical efficiency curve 
but against 1.5 in. pressure would require the speed to be lowered in proportion to the 
square root of the decrease in pressure, or be multiplied by the factor 0.947. The 
volume would decrease in the same proportion and the brake horsepower as the third 
power of 0.947, giving a delivery of 1,412 cu. ft. per minute against 1.5 in. static pres- 
sure at 1,200 r.p.m. and requiring 0,81 b.hp. Since a delivery of 50,000 cu. ft. per 
minute is desired at this static pressure of 1.5 in., the peripheral speed will remain the 
same but the diameter will vary as the square root of the increase in volume. The 
speed in revolutions per minute will vary inversely as the diameter and the brake horse- 
power directly as the volume, giving a fan 5.95 ft. in diameter to deliver 50,000 cu. ft 
per minute against 1.5 in. at 202 r.p.m. and requiring 28.7 b.hp. Since the diameter 
obtained is an odd figure, it might be decided to use a fan of even diameter, say 6 ft., 
in which case its performance would be calculated by considering that a similar fan 
1 ft. in diameter at the same mechanical efficiency would deliver a volume in propor- 
tion to the square of the diameters, or of 50,000, which is 1,390 cu. ft. per minute, 
against 1.5 in. pressure. Since the area of outlet is 0.59 sq. ft. the velocity in the 
outlet is 2,350 ft. per minute and the velocity pressure 0.347 in., hence the ratio of 
static to impact pressure is then 0.813. Figure 12 contains a curve of this ratio, 
which facilitates such computations and does away with cut-and-try methods. From 
Fig. 12 it is seen that when the ratio of static to impact pressure equals 0.813, the 
1-ft. -diameter fan delivers 1,465 cu. ft. per minute against 1.69 in. static pressure for 
0.93 b.hp. at 1,274 r.p.m. Now to deliver 1,390 cu. ft. per minute against 1.5 in., 
the fan speed would drop in direct proportion to the volume, or to 1,209 r.p.m., and 
the brake horsepower as the cube, or to 0.79 b.hp. From this the speed and horse- 
power of the 6-ft. fan when delivering 50,000 cu. ft. per minute against 1.5 in. are 
found to be 201 r.p.m. and 28.5 b.hp. 

Figure 13 covers a double-inlet fan with wheels and casing of the same proportions 
as the fan of Fig. 12 the three wheels tested in this casing had respeciivcly 60, 48 
and 36 blades. The one with 60 blades was the same wheel as used in Fig. 12. The 
effect of making the casing with a double inlet was to increase the volumetric capacity 
and mechanical efficiency by an appreciable amount. The effect of a reduction in 
the number of blades was a decrease in volumetric capacity and pressure developed, 
yet the mechanical efficiency increased somewhat with 48 blades. Figure 14 is for 
the same fan as that having 48 blades in Fig. 13, and shows what an evase (expanding) 
discharge on the fan will do in raising the resistance against which a given volume 
can be delivered or raising the volume delivered against a given resistance. The 
evase discharge connection increased in area with a taper to its sides of about 7 deg. 
until it was twice that of the fan outlet. For any given volume the brake horsepower 
is the same as for the fan of Fig. 13, the gain being in static pressure produced. 

Figure 15 covers a steel-plate paddle-wheel fan with eight flat radial blades of 
relatively large radial depth and a single-inlet spiral casing. The side plates arc 
inclined inwardly as in Fig. 20. The principal proportions are as follows: Number 
of blades, 8; radial depth of blades at intake, 0.145D; maximum radial depth of blades, 
0.292); axial length of blades (outer edges), 0.392); axial length of blades (at intake), 
0.462); diameter at inlet of wheel, 0.712); equation of spiral, R = r(l 0.106a + 
0.125); width of spiral, 0.52); number of inlets, 1; diameter of inlet, 0.711); area at 
cutoff point, 0.3062)2; area at outlet, 0.306D2. While there is not much difference in 
mechanical efficiency between this fan and the multiblade fan of Fig. 12 there is a 
great difference in the pressures and volumetric capacities; much less space is required 
for the multiblade type when performing a given duty. 

11 
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Figure 16 covers a fan designed for high rotative speeds at I’elatively low pressures. 
The wheel is fitted with a single-inlet spiral casing and has 16 deep blades with radially 
disposed corrugations equally spaced along their axial length. They are so curved 
that the concave surface moves forward in rotation and are so inclined rearwardly 
that a chord of the arc of the blade is about 35 deg. back of a radius through the tip of 
the blade, thereby making the outlet ports larger than the inlet ports of the blades. 
Reference to Fig. 12 will show the greater peripheral speed required of the fan of 
Fig. 16 for a given pressure. The principal proportions are as follows : Number of 
blades, 16; radial depth of blades, 0.1Z6D; axial length of blades, 0.52D; diameter 
inlet of wheel, 0.866i); equation of spiral, jK — r(l + 0.198a) ; width of spiral, 0.69Z>; 
number of inlets, 1; diameter of inlet cone, 1.05D; area at cutoff point, 0.344D2; 
area of outlet, 0.597)^. 

The full-line curves of Fig. 17 cover a fan designed for high rotative speeds at 
relatively high pressures such as are found in forced-draft applications. The wheel 
has no casing and discharges directly into the compartment in which the fan maintains 
a pressure. The wheel has 16 blades so curved that the convex surface moves forward 
in rotation. The blade is of variable depth, being most shallow at the intake side of 
the wheel and deepest at the part farthest from the intake side, forming a type known as 
a cone fan. The blades have a very decided back slope, which, as previously shown, 



Volume, Cubic feet per Min ute. . 

Fig. 17. — Characteristics of a casingless 
fan for forced-draft applications. 



'¥uiume,vuoic recr per ninure. 

Fig. 18. — Characteristics of a multiblade 


casingless fan for forced-draft work. 


is essential in an open-running wheel. The efficiency curves of Figs 17 and 18 are 
those obtained by the use of static pressure in computing the air horsepower, since 
obviously the kinetic energy at discharge from the fan is not useful as in a cased fan 
where the air generally travels along ducts. The principal proportions are as follows : 
Number of blades, 16; radial depth of blades, intake side, 0.0522); radial depth of 
blades, rear of wheel, 0.282); axial length of blades, 0.38D; diameter of inlet of wheel 
0.8962); outlet port area of wheel, 0.562)2. The broken curves of Fig. 17 cover the 
same fan, except that the wheel is fitted with a single-inlet spiral casing. The volu- 
metric capacity and pressure are increased slightly and the mechanical efficiency 
considerably; the latter increase being due to the gain in pressure head incident with 
the expansion from the outlet ports of the wheel into the casing and from the cutoff 
of the casing to its outlet. This fan is particularly adapted to high-speed drives such 
as steam turbines. The principal proportions of the casing are as follows : Equation 
of spiral, 22 == r(l -}- 0.318)a; width of spiral, 0.642); number of inlets, 1; diameter 
of inlet cone, 1.22); area of cutoff, 0.642)2; gf outlet, Q.785D\ 

Capacity Tables. — The accompanying tables give average performances of 
fans of the stated types, for a limited number of sizes and for given speeds. The 
performance at other pressures, speeds and diameters can be computed in the 
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manner shown on page 154. The approximate height in column 2 is the overall 
dimension for horizontal discharge. 

Multiblade Fans are made by American Blower Co., Sirocco; Buffalo Forge 
Co., Conoidal; Keith & Blackman, Keith; N. Y. Blower Co., Seri-Vane; B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., Multivane. The wheels contain from 30 to 60 blades, generally 



Fig. 19. — Multiblade fan. Fig. 20. — Paddle-wheel fan with cast casing. 

of shallow radial depth and curved with concave surface forward in rotation. 
The inlet is exceptionally large compared to the wheel diameter. A spiral casing 
encloses the wheel (see Fig. 19). The range in pressure is ordinarily 0 to 5 in. of 
water. 
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Cast casing paddle-wheel fans are made by the American Blower Co., Type 
V; Buffalo Forge Co., Type B; Green Fuel Econ. Co., Ca>st-iron Volume Fan; 
N. y. Blower Co., Peerless; B. F. Sturtevant Co., Monogram. 
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The wheels are of paddle-wheel type — 6 to 8 blades, and not quite so wide 
axially as the paddle wheels in '' steel-plate'' fans. Casings are spiral in form and 
of cast iron (see Fig. 20.) The range of pressures is from 0 to 6 oz., and tliey are 
used for forges, oil furnaces, light dust collecting, etc. 

Cast-iron and steel-plate pressure fans are made by the American Blower 
Co., Type P; Buffalo Forge Co., Type P; B. F. Sturtevant Co., “Steel Pressure 
Blower." The wheels are of paddle type; number of blades from 6 to 24, width 
narrower than other types. Casing of spiral form (see Fig. 21). The range of 
pressures is from 4 to 16 oz. and the application is for forges, oil furnaces, 
cupolas, gas producers, boosters, etc. 
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Steel-plate planing-mill fans (slow-speed type) are made by the American 
Blower Co., Buffalo Forge Co., Green Fuel Econ. Co., Sterling Blower Co., B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., etc. The wheels have 12 to 18 paddle-type blades, curved 
forward. Casing is of spiral form, about the same as in common steel-plate fans 
(see Fig. 22). The range of pressures from 0 to 6 oz. and they are used for con- 
veying materials such as refuse from wood-working machinery, shoe machinery, 
buffing and emery wheels, etc. ' ^ 



Steel-plate paddle-wheel fans are made by the American Blower Co., Buffalo 
Forge Co., Garden City Fan Co., Green Fuel Econ. Co., N. Y. Blower Co B F 
.sturtevant Co., etc. The wheels have 8 to 12 blades which are deep radially and 
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oniioc^tcMl io spider tinns cuuuuiiiiij>; from n, central lull). Casinj 2 ;s are of spiral 
:)rin (see 20). Tlie range of pn^ssures is from 0 to 5 in., and they arc used 
or forced draft, induced draft, heating, ventilating, cooling, drying, etc. 



Fici. 21.— Cast-iron or steel- Fig. 22.— Stecl-plato planiiig- 

plate pressure fan. mill fan. 
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steel-plate cone fans arc made by the American Blower Co., Buffalo Forge 
Co., Green Fuel Econ. Co., N. Y. Blower Co., B. F. Slurtevant Co. These fans 

are ol tlie paddle-wheel type, but built on a t)aek 

or supporting cone instead ol a spider having 
arms emanating from a central hub; 8 to 12 
blades are employed and no casing is used. The 
fan discharges directly into the atmosphere or a 
large room, as the case may he (sec Fig. 23). 

The pressures run from 0 to 1 >£ in. and the fans 
are used for heating, ventilating, cooling, drying, etc. 
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In general I have found that after a few months service most fans give materially 
less than the maker’s rating and allowance should be made for this in buying a fan. 

SteaiS-jet Blowers. — Steam jets have long been used for blowing’' or 
exhausting in order to maintain combustion in locomotive boilers, usually em- 
plojdng the exhaust from the engines through properly shaped “nozzles.” This 
type of air compressor or exhauster also finds extended application for emergency 
use and at times in permanent installations for removing foul air from mines, 
factories, ship holds, and for gas exhausters, for securing forced draft, and for 
handling gases under low pressures in certain chemical industries. Among its 
advantages are simplicity, ease of operation, small space, minimum of repairs and 
ease of regulation. 

A. von Ihering (“Die Geblase”) reports some tests as to steam consumption 
which indicate from 1.3 to 3.4 lb. of steam required per 1,000 cu. ft, of air handled, 
the larger sizes being the more economical. 


Hydraulic Compressors. — Several devices have been made for utilizing falling 
water for the purpose of compressing air without the use of any mechanical mov- 
ing parts. The most successful of these is the Taylor compressor, shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 24, In the figure, air tubes are rep- 
resented at C, all terminating at the conical entrance B to 
the down-flow pipe E. The water supply is furnished 
through the flume D . As the water falls it draws air through 
the small tubes, carrying it down to the separating tank G, 
where it is liberated at a pressure depending on the weight 
of water in the vertical pipe H. The compressed air is then 
conducted through the pipe K to the place where it is to be 
used. The distance from M to the tail race L represents 
the height or fall of water that is available. 

In this system the compression is isothermal and the 
compressed air is saturated with moisture. The oxygen content of the air is re- 
duced, which readers the air less beneficial for purposes of mine ventilation if the 
exhaust from the air tools is planned to assist ventilation. The system offers 



Fig. 24. — Taylor 
hydraulic air com- 
pressor. 
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a very simple solution for utilizing water powers when the market for com- 
pressed air justified its installation. It has the advantage of simplicity with 
a minimum of operating expense, and very high efiiciencies are secured. The 
first cost of the installation is likely to be high. 

Figure 25 illustrates some of the dimensions of a Taylor hydraulic compressor 
installed near Cobalt, Ontario, Canada. This was designed for a capacity of 40,000 
ou. ft. of free air per minute to be compressed to a gage pressure of 120 lb. The 
compressed air is conducted to mines through 9 miles of 20-in. pipe leading to two 
12-in. lines with a total distributing line of 21 miles in length. The water is admitted 
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through suitable gates to two ''heads” each 16 ft. in diameter and coiiinining 66 
pipes 14 in. in diameter. The size of the heads is reduced in diameter to about 8 ft, 
and the whole apparatus can be raised or lowered as required by operating conditions. 
A cone a assists in separating the air and water, and the long horizontal tunnel permits 
quite complete separation. The compressed air is removed through the pipe c and the 
water freed from the entrained air 
escapes through the vertical shaft 
h. Pipe e acts as a relief for a 
surplus of compressed air. Its 
end is normally below the surface 
of the water in the tunnel, but if 
too much air should accumulate 
the end would be exposed and per- 
mit the escape of the surplus 
without seriously affecting the 
normal air pressure of the distri- 
bution system. 

Piston Compressors and 
Blowers. — The large quantities 
of air required for blast-furnaces 
and Bessemer converters are 25--TayIor hydraulic compressor installaliou 

^ riGtiT C-^obciltj vJxitj# 

usually supplied by piston com- 
pressors of large capacity, driven either by steam or gas engines. Turbo-blowers 
directly driven by steam turbines, however, have been recently developed for 
this work. 

Piston compressors used as blowers for blast furnaces and Bessemer converters 
usually operate at discharge pressures of 15 or 20 lb. gage. Hut small compressors 
of this type are built for pressures as low as 1 lb. above atmosphere, single-stage up 
to 80 to 100 lb., two-stage from SO to 500 lb., three-stage to about 1,200 lb. (small 
units even to 2,500 lb.) and four-stage to 3,000 lb. or even higher. The tendency in 
blower design is to secure increased capacity by higher speeds than formerly. The 
Allis-Clialmers Company now uses a maximum speed of 90 r.p.m..for 48-in. stroke and 
85 r.p.m. for 60-in. stroke, giving piston speeds of from 720 to 850 ft. per minut.o. 
With piston speeds approximating 750 ft. per minute the inlet area is approximately 
13 per cent and the outlet area 11 per cent of the piston area. With increased speeds 
the tendency is to increase clearance, which will usually vary to llj^ per cent. 

The Slick blowing tub consists of a reciprocating cylinder on the outside of tlio 
compressing cylinder, arranged so as to open ports at the ends of the cylinders for 
inlet. This gives unobstructed inlet areas of from IS to 20 per cent with very small 
clearance. 

The ratio of inlet valve area to piston area varies from 0.05 to 0.14. For ordinary 
types of valves, the inlet area should, as a rule, be not less than 8 or 10 per cent, of 
the piston area. Automatically operated inlet valves are apt to be irregular in their 
action and reduce the volumetric efficiency of the compressor. This disadvantage is 
overcome by using mechanically operated inlet valves, usually of a Corliss type, but 
on account of the variation of discharge pressure they are not used so often for dis- 
charge or for inlet on the high-pressure stages of a multi-stage compressor. The 
area of the discharge valves will usually vary from 10 to 15 per cent of the piston area, 
the larger percentage being required for the higher piston speeds. 

In the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon compressors a valve gear is used that mechan- 
ically controls the openings and closing of the suction and the closing of the discharge. 
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The opening of the discharge is effected by means of vertically placed poppet valves. 
At the end of each stroke, however, the discharge is mechanically closed by means of 
a Corliss semi-rotary valve directly under the poppet valves, thus retaining under the 
latter a cushion of air under discharge pressure, enabling them to seat without violent 
and noisy impact. The construction is such that very small clearances are possible. 
In a 28 X 30-in. cylinder, for example, it is but 0.7 per cent. This type of gear has 
proved very successful on dry air pumps when very high vacuum is required. 


AIR COMPRESSION 


Theory of Air Compression. — If it be assumed that a compressor works under 
ideal conditions without clearance and without friction losses and the compres- 
sion from Pi to p 2 (Fig. 26) follows the law pv^ = K, the work done is W = n. 
(p 2 r 2 - Pivi)/{n - 1) = npiVi - H/n - 1). The temperature at 

the end of the compression is given by T^/Ti == The work \V 



Fig. 26. 



Air-compressor cycle. 


decreases as n decreases and to decrease n from its adiabatic maximum {n — y — 
1.406 approximately) is the function of the w^ater jacket (or the petticoats on the 
cylinder, if air-cooled). 

When the pressure is high it is advantageous to divide the process into two or 
more stages and cool between the cylinders. The saving is best shown on the tempera- 
ture-entropy diagram (Fig. 26a). With single-stage compression, 12 represents 
the compresision from pi to p 2 , and if the constant-pressure line 23 is drawn cutting 
the Lsothermal through point 1 in point 3, the area 1T233' represents the work W. 
When two stages are used, 14 represents the compression from pi to an intermediate 
pressure p', 45 cooling at constant pres.sure in the intercooler between the cylinders, 
and 56 the compression in the second stage. The area under 14563 represents the 
total work in the two stages and 2456 the saving due to compounding. The saving 
is at a maxi mum when = Tq, which is the case when the intermediate pressure? 

p' = Vpipi, 

The total work in two-stage compression is /ipP'i[(pVPi)^'' ~ +(P‘’/7>0 

- i)/« ^ 2] /n-l. 

Mean Effective Pressure in Multi-stage Compression. — The mean effective 
pressure, pounds per square inch, ^yith complete intercooling, referred to the l.-p. 
piston, is expressed by the formula 



where S represents the number of stages and n is the exponent of the compression curve. 
Figure 27, from a chart plotted by F. W. O’Neill, shows the relation between the mean 
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orfcctiv (3 i)reKsure iincl the initial pressure i’or various pressure ratios, /Ja/'/n, with 
adiabatic (U')iupression and c.onipleto intercooling. 

The ideal method of compressing air when it is to be stored or allowed to cool before 
being used is the isothermal, and in the earlier types of compressors this was attempted 
by so-called wet compressors, by means of which it was possible to secure compressions 
approximating The mechanical difficulties involved and the neces- 

sary low speeds with consequent small 
capacity have led to the use of modern “dry 
(iompressors, ” which in small sizes have 
cylinders with cast-iron ribs for radiating 
heat, and in large sizes have water jackets 
surrounding the cylinder. The cooling thus 
secured is sufficient to keep temperatures 
from being excicssive, but as a rule the com- 
pression curves are above = constant. 

Dry compression has the advantage of higher 
speeds and larger capacities. 

Efficiencies. — The effect of clearance 
upon capacity is usually ex])rcssed in 
terms of volumetric efficiency. 

The apparcfit volumetric cffiicieurij is the apparent volume of free air drawn in 
(as shown by the indicator card) divided by the volume of the piston displacement. 
This is the term that is commonly used in speaking of volumetric efficiency, and 
in Fig. 29 it is GK/L. If tlie clearance expansion line follows the equation niCi" = 



Fio. 27.- 


A it 

Values of 

Mean effective pressures in air 
compression. 


P 2 V‘I', where the clearan(‘,e C — Vi/L, tlien cffiL = (pl/y^ 2 )'T^ 
efficiency may also be wuitten: 


The volumetric 
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Example . — If p\ is 94.7 lb. per square inch absolute and G is 2 per cent., the 

1 

volumetric efficiency will l)e 1 — 0.02 ” 0.9i44. 



Fig. 28. — Air compressor card. 



The loss in capacity for stage compression will be represented by the follow- 
ing formulas in which pi is the initial and p 2 the final pressure: 

Two-stage: 1 - c[ {|-j) - l] ; Three-stage: 1 - c[ - l] 

Figure 29 represents graphically the part within the brackets of the above 
equations. Knowing the actual clearance and the pressure range, the effect 
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of this clearance on capacity can be found. For example, with a pressure ratio of 
P 2 / Pi ~ S, the chart shows this value for single-stage compression to be 3.3. The 
capacity for these conditions and a 4 per cent clearance will be 1 — (0.04 X 3.3) 
== 1 — 0.132, or 86.8 per cent of the piston displacement. Clearances in the 
larger sizes of compressors approximate 1 per cent; in smaller machines they are 
greater, being in some cases as high as 3 per cent. 

The indicator card would be a true method of measuring the volumetric efficiency 
if the temperature of the air after being drawn into the cylinder were the same as that 
^ of the atmosphere, and if the pressure at the end of the suc- 

tion stroke were the same as that of the atmosphere. This 
is never the case. 

The true volumetric efficiency is the ratio of the free air 
actually drawn in to the piston displacement. 

The cylinder efficiency of an air compressor may be 
defined as the ratio of the work done in a complete cycle 
to compress isothermally a volume of air at atmospheric 
pressure equal to the intake piston displacement, divided 
by the actual work done in the air cylinder. This would be the area AKCG (Fig. 
30) divided by the shaded area or the actual work done in the air cylinder. 

The efficiency of compression may be defined as the product of the cylinder efficiency 
and the true volumetric efficiency, or it is the work done in a complete cycle to com- 
press isothermally (without clearance) a given volume of free air, divided by the work 
actually expended in compressing the same volume of free air. 

The mechanical efficiency of an air compressor is the work done in the air cylinders 
divided by the work done in the engine cylinders if driven direct by steam or gas engine, 
or by the work delivered at the belt if the compressor is belt-driven. 



Fig. 30. 


Actual Values of Efficiencies. Tests of piston, compressors show extreme 
variations of mechanical efficiency from 76 to 97 per cent, with approximate 
averages for the more common sizes of 85 per cent. The true volumetric effi- 
ciency of piston air compressors will vary from 80 to 97 per cent, and the cylinder 
efficiency for water- jacketed compressors from 80 to 85 per cent. This will 
result in efficiencies of compression varying from 64 to 82 per cent. 

Multiplying the mechanical efficiency by the efficiency of compression will show 
variations from 48 to 79 per cent. That is, the energy required to compress a certain 
amount of air isothermaUy is only from 48 to 79 per cent of that actually expended in 
the steam cylinder. Tests show that with the great majority of compressors this 
product ranges from 50 to 60 per cent, wMle with some of the best compressors under 
test conditions it will reach as high as 78 per cent. 

Horsepower Required to Compress Air. — Disregarding clearance, the horse- 
power required to compress air in a single-stage compressor is: 

horsepower = [ g) ~ _ i] 

where vi represents the volume (cu. ft.) of free air compressed per minute and Vi 
and pz the pressures in pound per square inch absolute. 

Representing the intercooler pressure by Pi, the work done in both cylinders 
of a two-stage compressor wull be 


horsepower 


144 




With perfect intercooling, = p.-n.-. The above expression for the total work 
wiU be a mimmum when p.- = Vpips as already discussed. 
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The proper intercooler pressures for three-stage compression are: 

First intercooler, p == second intercooler, p = pip^^ 

The minimum work done in compressing air is given by 

( n .— 1 

horsepower = 2 X 3 '^^q ' i' "two-stage compressors, 

(n— ] 

and horsepower = 3 X n~— 1' [ (p~i) three-stage compressors. 

With perfect intercooling the volumes of the cylinders should be inversely as the 
pressures of the air admitted to them. 

Professor Lucke (‘‘Engineering Thermodynamics’’) gives a number of charts for 
solving graphically many of the problems of air compression, of which Fig. 31 is a 
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Fig. 31. — Chart for determining the work done in single-stage air compression (Inicke). 


very convenient one for determining the work per cubic foot and the horsepower per 
1,000 cu. ft. of free air compressed in a single stage to any pressure up to 15 times il.s 
initial pressure and for various kinds of compression curves from the isothermal to 
the adiabatic. 

In Fig. 31 the diagonal lines represent various absolute pressures for the free air 
drawn in and the curved lines apply to various kinds of compression curves. 'iDu'- 
lower horizontal scale gives pressure ratios, work and horsepower. In using 
curves follow vertically from the pressure ratio to the n curve, horizontally to tlu^ 
inlet pressure line and vertically downward to the horizontal axis where the work and 
horsepower may be read. For example, if the compression ratio is 6, the compre^ssion 
curve follows the equation piop’^ = and the free air is at 14.7 lb. per square 

inch absolute, there will be required 4,960 ft.-lb. of work per cubic foot of free air 
compressed, or 152 hp. per 1,000 cu. ft. of free air per minute. 

If the compression for the same pressure range (or to 88.2 lb. per square iucli 
absolute) had followed the isothermal compression curve it would have required 
3,880 ft.-lb. of work per cubic foot, or 120 hp. per 1,000 cu. ft. per minute. 

Figure 31 enables calculations to be made for work and horsepower for two- and 
three-stage compression, when used in connection with Fig. 31. The dotted lines rep- 
resent twp-stage and the full lines three-stage compression, and are marked according 
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to the character of the compression curve. T.he horizontal scale shows pressure ratios 
and the vertical scale ratio of work or horsepower for two- or three- stage compression, 
to the work that would be required for single-stage compression as determined from 
Fig. 31. For example, for a pressure ratio of 8, or a discharge of 117.6 lb. per square 
inch absolute on a suction pressure of 14.7 lb., the work for a compression following the 

equation would be 85.2 per 

cent of the work for the same conditions 
single-stage if two-stage were used, and 81 
per cent of it if three-stage compression were 
used. 

Effect of Altitude. — As the density of 
the atmosphere decreasOvS with the 
altitude, a compressor located at a high 
altitude will take in a smaller weight of 
air at each stroke. The reduction of 
pressure at the inlet affects the power ex- 
pended in compressing the air, but the 
decrease in power required does not vary 
in the same ratio as the decrease in 
^ ^ , capacity. For this reason compressors to 

done in two- and three-stage air com- used at high altitudes should have the 
pression (Lucke). steam and air cylinders properly propor- 

tioned to meet the varying conditions at 
different levels. Table 12, published by the Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, 
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[1., shows Uio variation in (•.ti})a(*-ity and horsepower for various altitudes. The 
Ititudes given are lunghi.s ahove mean sea k^vel and are subject to correetion 
31 * temperature and latitude. From the tal)l(^ it can be seen that for a two-stage 
ompressor (lis(diarging at 100 lb. pressure wbeu operating at an altitude of 8,000 
t. the volum(d-ri(‘- (‘.a])ac.iiy will be only 70 ])er cent of that at mean sea level, 
diile the horsepowtu* rcupiired will be <sr) per c,ent of that at mean sea level. 

REGULATION, REHEATING, LUBRICATION 

Unloading Devices. -Many com[)r(5S,sors operate at constant speed, inde- 
)cndent of the demands for (U)mp!*ess(Ml air; and, in order to secure economy of 
)peratiou for this condition, vtirious types of ^bmloaders” have been designed. 
For small single-stage^ c.ompiH^ssors tlu^ Sullivan Machinery Co. provides an un- 


Afrnn Effective Pressures 



Full Load Step, S'"- Step. 4^^^ Step. 

Fuj. an. ■(•Jirds from hij^li-proHsiin' c.yliiulcr of ti lwo-siay:i> (M)mprosRor wiUi {ilciiraiioo 

iinloa<l(‘r. 

loading valve connec(.(‘d by piping to the inlet valves. When the predetermined 
pressure is exceeded, the uuloadc'r raises tln^ inlet valves from their seats and pre- 
vents further compression (?f air until the pi’cssure falls a few pounds, when the 
unloader allows the vatves t{) resume tlutir s(‘ats and the work of compression is 
again taken \\\). OtluM* manufact.urcrs use a similar device to keep the inlet 
closed when the prcMlet{‘rmincd pressure is reached. For larger compressors a 
(louble-bea.t valve is used, which is placcul on ti\e air inlet duet and controlled by 
air pressure from the air n'ec'iver. This valve is set to shut off from the compres- 
sor all or ])m‘t of the incoming air when the receiver pressure rises above pre- 
determined point. 

When the speed is not constant ot her types of regidating cU^vices are available. 
For siiu]>le belt-driven e.oinpressors a licit, sliift.er can he designc'd to shift the belt from 
the tight, to tile loose iiulley when t lu' iircsletermiiual air pressure is reaciied, but for 
steam-driven e.oinpressors t,he device is usually one for governing the speed of the 
compressor to suit the demands for compressed air. 

Water Jackets, Intercoolers, Receivers and Aftercoolers. — The cooling 
surface in an intercooler is generally designed from the formula S == Q/0.25(ia — 
where S is the tiooling surface in square feet, Q is the number of cubic feet of 
free air per minute, aJid ta and are the temperatures, in degrees F. of the air 
leaving and the water entering the intercooler, respectively. 

The amount of cooling water required is given by Longacre as G = 75 + 2.5i 
when the intercooler and jacket arc in scries; G == 20 + 2£ for a separate inter- 
cooler; and G = 2t for low-pressure and high-pressure jackets only. In these 
Formulas G is in gallons of water per hour per 100 cu. ft. of free air per minute and 
t is the entering temperature, degrees F. of the cooling water. 

Receivers are used to supply a reservoir of air ; to equalize the pulsations in 
the air coming from the compressor; to collect the water and grease held in sus- 
pension by tlio {‘.ompressed air as it leaves the compressor; to reduce the friction 
of air in the pipe system; a'lid to cool the air as thoroughly as possible before 
entering the transmission system. To facilitate the removal of water from the 
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compressed air, a receiver is frequently equipped with a coil of pipes through 
which cooling water flows; in this way it serves as an aftercooler, and by precipitat- 
ing the water from the air reduces difficulties in transmission lines and tools. 
The Ingersoll-Eand Co. states the amount of cooling water required for after- 
coolers for air at 80 to 100 lb. pressure to be as follows: 


Temperature of cooling water, degree F 50 60 70 80 90 

Gallon per minute per 1,000 cu. ft. of free air per 

minute 120 140 160 189 200 

When the transmission pipe line is long, receivers should be placed at both ends of 
the pipe. 

Reheaters. — Heating the air just before expansion may increase the efficiency 
of the system, and in addition will increase the temperature at the end of expan- 
sion and prevent the freezing up of the motor. In quarry work stoves are some- 
times used for preheating the air. In locomotive work for mines and surface 
use, hot water is frequently employed for this purpose. Reheaters are usually 
capable of raising the temperature of the air to from 300 to 500°F., although 
common practice shows temperatures of from 250 to 350®. In figuring on 
reheaters it is usual to assume that 1 lb. of coal will give from 8,000 to 10,000 B.t.u. 
to the air. As the specific heat of air is approximately 0.24, 1 lb. of coal will raise 
the temperature of approximately 100 lb. (or 1,200 cu. ft.) of free air 300®. 


The increase in efficiency resulting from reheating is greater with tools that use 
air expansively than with machines taking in air for full stroke. Sometimes it is not 
desirable to have the air entering a tool at a temperature above 300°, because of the 
effect of this high temperature on the lubrication. For these conditions small portable 
hot-water stove-type reheaters are available in capacities of from 62 to 800 cu. ft. of 
air per minute. 


Lubrication. If oil is fed too rapidly in the air cylinders there is a gradual 
accumulation of carbon, which interferes with the free movement of the valves 
and may actually choke the passages and produce high temperatures sufficient 
to produce ignition or explosion. Explosions have taken place from the intro- 
duction of kerosene or naphtha into the air cylinder for the purpose of cleaning 
the valves and cutting away the carbon deposits. This is a very effective way of 
cleamng valves and pipes, but is a source of danger and should be absolutely 
prohibited. Soft soap and water is the best cleanser for the air cylinder and is 
recommended even when the best grades of cylinder oil are used, feeding once or 
twice a week in order to prevent any gumming of the valves. 

In order to reduce the danger of excessive temperatures, fusible safety alarm plugs 
rn^v be inserted in the discharge line. These are usuaUy set for a temperature of 
^ ® compressor working at 40 lb. gage pressure, for a two-stage 

1 000?^°"^ f compressor delivering at 

cWtag S m It gjg. p™ “ '»'"«'"«»• di.. 

Measwrauent of Discharge.— The relation between the piston displacement 

nd the amount of air actuaUy dehvered, has been taken, in the past, from indica- 
mst thf inaccurate, since slippage due to leakage 
Lnnot briT Tf discharge valves, 

y tter card and to increase the apparent volumetric efficiency. Recent 
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ests have been made by discharging the compressed air through oriliccs and cal- 
ulating the quantity of free air delivered per minute by Fiiegner^s forimda. 

FleigacFs fonuula may bo stated as follows; G = (0M^AP)/(^/T)f where G ” 
low in pounds per secioiid, A = area of orifice in square inches, P = absolute pressure 
in pound per square inch) of air behind the orifice, and T = absolute temperature 
degree Fahrenheit) of the air behind the orifice. The weight of 1 cu. ft. of air is 
bund by the following formula: W = 1.325B/7’, where W = weight of 1 cu. ft. of 
lir, B = barometer reading in inches of mercury, and T — absolute temperature 
[degree Fahrculieit) at the compressor intake. 

The delivery of cubic foot of free air per minute then equals G X (00/ IF). 

Efficiency. — In practice it is found that compressors with mechanically oper- 
ated rotary inlet valves show volumetric efficiency varying from 91 per cent at 
100 r.p.m. to 88 per cent at 188 r.p.m. Piston inlet macdiincs at 100 r.p.m. give 
88 per cent efficiency, and at 188 r.p.m., 79 per cent. 

Centrifugal Compressors. — Centrifugal compressors differ from centrifugal 
pumps (see p. 114) only in luindling gases instead of liquids, and are similarly 
classified as regards the number of inlets per impeller, the direction of the impeller 
tips at impeller exit, and the number of stages employed. They are further 
classified into low-pressure (1 to 5 lb. per square inch) and high-pressure (above 
5 lb.) compressors, and also into the radial-inlet type and the axial-inlet typo 
according as the gas outers at right angles to the shaft or in a direction parallel 
to the shaft 

Centrifugal compressors for pressures below 1 lb. per square inch are generally 
known as blowers or centrifugal fans (see p. 149); in these the kinetic energy of the 
gas at the impeller exit is usually allowed to dissipate itself in eddies. For air pres- 
sures of 5 lb. i^cr square inch and under, a single impeller is genei'ally sufficient. For 
comparatively light gases, however, a pressure of 5 lb. may require two or more im- 
pellers in scries, or a multi-stage compressor. Such a compressor is also frequently 
spoken of as a high-pressure gas compressor. For quantities of gas of 10,000 (*ai. ft. 
per minute and over, compressors of tho radial-inlet type require shrouds or reinforc- 
ing rings at the inner ends of tlie impeller blades to prevent the wide blades from 
crumpling at the inlet under the action of centrifugal stresses. Impellers of the axial- 
inlet type are not subject to such crumpling, and are therefore generally used when 
large volumes are handled. As to single-inlet and double-inlet impellers, sec remarks 
on page 161. The radial-discharge impeller is the one best adapted for high peripheral 
speeds, and is the typo most commonly used. Both the backward-discharge and the 
forward-discharge impellers require shrouds at their outer peripheries. The former 
are frequently resorted to when large gas quantities (requiring a large impeller inlet) 
are to be raised to a comparatively low pressure with a direct-connected higli-revolu- 
tion-per-minute driver; the latter are but rarely used. Multi-stage compressors arc 
usually provided with special means for cooling the gas during its passage through 
each impeller and from stage to stage, and also for preventing leakage from stage to 
stage and to the atmosphere. 

The centrifugal compressor occupies comparatively little room for its output; 
direct-oonnj^cted to an electric motor or to a steam turbine, it forms a very compact 
unit. Besides its bearings it has no rubbing or wearing parts; it contains no, moving 
valves or springs; and it requires a minimum of attendance and oiling. It is also 
fairly free from vibrations and requires comparatively light foundations. At constant 
revolutions per minute it will maintain approximately constant pressure for widely 
varying quantities of gas, which makes it very desirable for general power transmis- 
sion. If no gas is required temporarily the discharge pipe may be shut off without 
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stopping tlie compressor or wasting the gas into the atmosphere. Its steadiness of 
blast makes it also very valuable for oil burning and for general forge wo}k. 

For blast furnaces, where the resistance to the flow of the air is likely to^ vai.y 
from time to time, while a uniform supply of oxygen or air regardless of such vaiiation 
in resistance is important, the centrifugal compressor may be supplied with a con- 
stant-volume governor. This governor, actuated by the variation of air velocity in 
the compressor inlet, causes the speed of the driver to vary in accordance with the 
needs of the furnace, and thus maintains a constant volume (referred to atmospheric 
conditions) of air against widely varying pressures with fairly constant efficiency. 
The centrifugal compressor also finds wide application as an exhauster in ash convoy- 
ing, sawdust conveying, and in the general pneumatic conveying of coal, cement, rice, 
starch, etc. For intermittent work, such as pneumatic cash and mail conve3dng, its 
prompt response to overloads allows the use of a comparatively small driver. In 
coke-oven-gas manufacture the centrifugal compressor maintains constant suction 
on the gas main, and then compresses the gas so that it will flow through the condensers, 
purifiers, and into the gas holders. It is frequentl}’^ used as a booster to a high- 
pressure reciprocating compressor, the two compressors forming together a very com- 
pact and efficient set. By compressing the air, say, to 30 lb. per square inch gage in 
the centrifugal compressor, the volume of the air to be handled by the reciprocating 
compressor is onl^' about one-third of what it would otherwise be, making it possible 
to employ a much smaller unit. 

While a centrifugal compressor will maintain a fairlj’’ constant pressure over a 
wide range of quantities, there is for every speed a certain range of quantity at which 

the discharge vanes cease to co-operate, causing a 
sudden drop in pressure. This ^‘break-down’’ region 
can be pushed back toward lighter loads, and the drop 
in pressure made less abrupt by making the discharge 
vanes very few and tlieir inlet angle small. Also, 
when working on that part of the pressure curve 
where the pressure increases with the quantity or 
remains constant, there are usually pressure surges 
or pulsations which, while slight in themselves, may 
be greatly intensified by a sort of resonance effect if 
the volume of the inlet and of the discharge piping 
happens to have a certain critical value. A sliglit 
throttling of the inlet will always stop these pulsa- 
tions bv making the pressure curve slightly drooping. 

THEORY 

Notation. — Referring to Fig. let 
De{Da) = impeller inlet (exit) diameter, feet. 

•We(aa) = impeller inlet (exit) peripheral velocity, feet per second. 

'^Ve{wa) = absolute inlet (exit) velocity of gas, feet per second. 
v^{va) = relative inlet (exit) velociri^ of gas, feet per second. 
ht{ha) = impeller inlet (exit) angle, degrees. 
tie = angle between We and Ue, degrees. 

da - angle between Wa and Ua, degrees, or inlet angle of discharge vanes, if 
any. 

Pi = initial pressure of the gas, including the velocity enei’gy (if any), pounds 
per square inch. 

Ti = temperature of gas corresponding to p,, degrees Fahrenheit absolute. 
di = density of gas corre.sponding to pi, pounds per cubie foot. 
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'IH} 'F'i, (k = corrcwpondinp; viiUk^k for tho final conditions of the gas as it leaves the 
compressor. 

7 = ratio of specific! heats of gas, taken as 1.41. 
yl = (3V7',) - 1 = - 1 = - 1. 

s = spoeific gravity of gas at inlet conditions, referred to that of “free air” 
as unity. 

/ = (luantity of inlet gas, caibic feet per second. 

(% = hydniulic! (‘fiicieney, referrc^d to adiabatic compression. 

II = the theoreti(!al (or Lotal) head, or height against which the gas is raised. 

feet, including all hydraulic losses. 

N — revolutions pen* minute. 

Total Pressure Rise. — Tlu! fundamental equation giving the value of H is the same 
as that for Hi, (see “Ckmtrifugal Pumps,” p. 115). For single-stage compression, 

A = ^ <vh(7 - l)n ^ Ckdiiy - l)n„2 

\pi/ I44pi7 4,6312^7 

when dc - 90 deg. (no inlet guide vanes) and ba = 90 deg. (radial discharge). Assum- 
ing pi = 14.7, 7'i ~ 520, 7 == 1.41, Ck ~ 0.72, and substituting, 'p 2 = 14.7[1 + 
(ui«2s/4,300,000)]’^-‘h For small pressure rLsc, witlwh; — 90 deg., 7^2 — = 0.0000165 

ehUa'^sll "h (:en/Ua) cos 

Fluid input horsepower is th(! horsepower applied to the gas and is independent of 
the actual pressure rise obtained. Fluid input horse})ower = QdiH /560. For de — 
90 deg., this beconu'S 0.()00()0432 QsiiaV + Ga/ua) X cos ha]. 

Theorvtical Horsopower.~~Th\s, is the horsepower neatessary to compress (and 
deliver) Q cu. ft., of gas per secontl from pi to po. 

Tlieoretical horsepowcu* ~ 0.90U^^Pl(•/^i/2u)“■“^'' — 1; or, for small pressure rise = 
0.2()18()p,., wh(‘re pe = pa — /n- This formula may also l)c used for higher pressures 
if Pi = 14.7 11). per scpnire inch and pe (=5().GA) is regarded as the mean elective 
pressure for arliabaih* com])r('ssion from /n to 7)2. Table 13 gives values f)f the mean 
elfective pressure again.st, vnJiuis of p-j, — p\ for the usual case of /q = 14.7. 

Tablu 13 

U>i! - 14.7), !b. Dcr Hqutu’o inch. . 5 10 In 20 2.5 30 3."> 40 45 50 

Co, lb. pen* sqinirG inch . 5 S. 2 11.4 14.3 10. 1) 10.3 21.5 23.5 25.4 27.2 

Ta)>le 14 gives tin' theondahwii horsepower nccessai’y to compress adiabatically (and 
deliver) 100 cu. ft. of air per mimila! from 14.7 lb. absolute to various gage pressures. 

Table 14 

Final prnsHuro, 11). p('r H(inarii iticli 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

Theoretical horsepower per 100 cu. ft.... 1.05 3. 58 4.09 (b 25 7.37 8.39 9.35 10.23 11.00 11.84 

IfydrauUc Losses . — The hydraulic losses arc the losses in pressure caused by the 
gas friction and by tlie sudden changes in the gas velocity or direction of flow. On 
the basis of D. W. Taylor’s experiments on the flow of air in pipes, the pressure drop 
in the suction and in the discharge pipes (pounds per square inch) = L ~ 

000/), where I is the length of pipe, feet, v the velocity of gas, feet per second, s the 
specific gravity of gas ‘referred to free air (0.0764) as unity, and D the diameter of 
pipe, inches. For pipes of first-class workmanship and in very best condition, this 
loss may bo redueed by about 20 per cent. The same care to have smooth pipe walls 
and to avoid too short Inmds should be taken with gases as with liquids. 

Hydraulic Efficiency. — -The hydraulic efficiency is the ratio of the theoretical 
horsepower to the fluid input horsepower, or a, — 184.SATi/H. For de == 90°, 

^ 5,955AT, ^ 6Q,60Q(p2 ~ pi) 

+ (VayUa^) GOs la] ' ‘ + {Va^/Ua^j OOSbal 

for small pressure rise, with de = 90 deg. 

12 
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Other Losses. — The rotation loss, or friction loss of the impeller, considered as a 
flat disk of negligible axial width, as it rotates in the compressed gas, may be obtained 
from the formula: Rotation loss (horsepower) = 0.0737 X {ua/l,000)Wa^dtn, where 
dm. is the mean density of the gas (between and pa), pounds per cubic foot. At full 
load this is practically the only loss to be considered, and it is this loss, more fre- 
quently than the centrifugal stresses, that determines the pressure rise that may be 
developed by a single impeller. Short-circuit losses result from the return of part of the 
gas through the impeller to the inlet instead of proceeding to the exit. Parb 
takes place through the axial clearance between the impeller and the casing and 
decreases as the gas passed by the pump increases. Another part passes up the 
backs of the vanes, where the static pressure is lowest and the relative velocity highest, 
and at light loads, passes down the front of the vanes where the static pressure is 
highest and relative velocity highest. Short-circuit losses are lowest at full load. 
They are roughly proportional to the impeller outer diameter, the impeller exit width, 
and the passage height at the discharge-vane inlet. At no load the short-circuit loss 
is between two and four times the rotation loss, while at full load it is fairly negligible. 


Centrifugal Compressor Constants and Characteristic Curves — Quantity 
Constant. — The quantity of gas delivered by a centrifugal compressor is propor- 
tional to UaDahaj or, quantity constant = UaDaba. Compressor Constant . — ^A 
compressor model can be used with practically the same efficiency for various 
combinations of quantity and pressure such that K = where K is the 

compressor constant, Q and pe are the desired quantity and mean effective pres- 
sure, respectively. The compressor constant can be more conveniently written 
as K = QNVpi^'k 


Two compressors are similar when they have the same compressor constant. In 
similar compressors all impeller and discharge-vane linear dimensions are in the same 
ratio as their impeller diameters, while their impeller and discharge vane angles are 
respectively equal. For the same revolutions per minute the quantities delivered by 
similar compressors will vary as the cubes of their diameters; the pressures will vary 
as the^ squares of their diameters, and the shaft powers will vary as the fifth powers 
of their diameters. For the same wheel speed the quantity and the power will vary 
as the square of the diameter, while the pressure will remain constant. 


Compressor Coefficients. — In order to make the tests on different compressors, 
or on the same compressor under different circumstances, comparable on a 
common basis, various coefficients are computed corresponding to the given 
observations and these coefficients are plotted as characteristic curves. From 
these curves the pressure, power, and the hydraulic and shaft efficiencies can 
readily be computed for any quantity of gas and any revolution per minute. 
The departure of the ratio Va/ua from that value for which the compressor was 
designed determines _ largely the efficiency of operation. Therefore, v./ua or 
its equivalent, Q/ua, is generally used as the abscissa for the characteristic curves 
of a compressor, and it is designated as the load coefficient, (7«. It is also fre- 
quently represented by Q/N. The fluid input coefficient (C.) represents the 
horsepower corresponding to any given observation divided by the cube of the 
wheel speed. For the case of axial impeller inlet and radial impeller exit C- — 
0.00000432(3./.. - 0,00000432(7* SM, the ehareelerMc ””!' Ji' J, 
against C. is a straight line makitig an angle with C, whose tangent is 0.00000432s • 
It may be drawn independently of the actual observations. In general C- = 
0.00000216s where - 2gH ^ - uf- Tj + v.K 
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:he prcsmre m\{]ldent (jorrcKpoiuling to tho obsorvcd ])rcwsare rise {ih - Vi)t 
i Cp = ATx/uJj (for notation soo p. ITil). Tho theoretical power coeJflciGnt in 
'll == 0,02571C'„CV* oliaractoristic curve for Ct Hlionld be computed and 

irawn from readings from the smooth curve of Cp against The diaji power 
oeficient is C, = shaft horsepower/aa'h The rotation loss coefficieni is Cr = 
1.0737 X 10“®Da^/w} whore d,n. is the average density of the gas between pi and p 2 , 
b. per cubic foot. By adding the values of 0, to the values of Ci, a characteristic 
airve (practically a straight line) of fluid input plus rotation loss is obtained, and 
his curve will in a correctly dc^signed compressor nearly touch the shaft power 
haracteristic curve at the value of Q/ua corresponding to the rated load of tho 
iompressor. 

The ratio of Ct to Ch for jiny value of 6b gives the hydraulic cfliciency c/* for that 
)articular load. (Tor 6b = 0, the general formula Ch = 5,955 Cp must bo used), 
jimilarly, ratios of 6b to (.\ giv{‘, values of e,, the shaft efhcieucy. The efiiciency 
iurves thus ol)tained will of course he smoother and more relitdde than if the efficiencies 
vore computed directly from the individual ol^servalions of pressTire and power. 



Uses of Characteristic Curves. — Besides affording smooth curves of hydraulic 
and shaft efficiencies, a set of characteristic curves as shown in Tig. 35 enables one 
readily to draw reliable pressure and power curves against quantity for any given 
wheel speed or revolutions per minute. In that case, the load-coefficient scale may 
be replaced by a quantity scale, while the readings of the Cp and the C* curves will 
give the data for the corresponding pressures and powers, (In Fig. 35 the wheel 
speed has, in all tho coefficients, been replaced by the revolutions per minute). Tho 
system of characteristic curves is found to hold true for various sizes of centrifugal 
compressors, centrifugal blowers, and centrifugal pumps, giving in each case consistent 
curves regardless of the actual speeds, pressures and powers. Only in ventilating- 
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fan blowers do there seem to be^oecasioiiall}^ some serious discrepancies near the point 
of maximum efficiency.^ 

Multi-stage Centrifugal Compressors. — multi-stage compressor consists 
of a number of single-stage compressors connected in series. When the number of 
single-stage compressors is small they are usually enclosed in the same casing; 
but when the number exceeds eight or ten they are generally subdivided between 
two or more casings, separated by intercoolers. Multi-stage compressors are 
frequently built with single-inlet impellers, depending for the overcoming of 
the axial thrust on balancing pistons, on special grouping of the impellers, and 
on similar devices; also with backward-discharge impellers, when they are sup- 
plied with substantial shrouds to prevent the blades from bending or breaking 
under the action of centrifugal force. They are also built with all the impellers 
of the double-inlet type, thus obviating the need of all balancing means and 

1 Numerical Examples. Power Required, — Find the power required to compress adiabatically 

20.000 cu. ft. of air per minute from atmosphere to 30 lb. per square inch gage, the shaft efficiency of the 
compressor being 75 per cent. 

Solution. — From Table 14, p. 177, the theoretical horsepower is S.4 X 20,000/100 = 1,C80, and the 
shaft horsepower is 1,080/0.75 = 2,240, 

Equivalant Suction Pressure. — What suction can be obtained with a compressor rated to deliver 
2,500 eu- ft. of air per minute against 2 lb. per square inch gage? 

Solution. — The compressor is rated for an initial pressure of 14.7 lb. per square inen. Since the 
pressure ratio depends only on the wheel speed, the hydraulic efficiency and the initial temperature, all 
of which are supposed to remain the same, the initial suction pressure is {14.7/1G.7) X 14.7 = 12.94 
lb. per square inch absolute, and the suction obtained is 14.70 — 12.94 = 1.70 lb. per square inch. 

Equivalent Pressure when Compressing Gas. — What pressure can be obtained when compressing 
water gas with a standard unit rated 2.5,000 cu, ft. of air per minute and 15 lb. per souare inch gage, and 
what power will be required if it requires 2,000 horsepower to compress the air to 15 lb, pressure? 

Solutiun , — The density of water gas i.s 0.05167, and its specific gravity (compared with air) is 0.077. 
The mean effective pressure (m.e.p.) corresponding to 3 5 lb. per square inch is 11.44 for air ^see also 
Table Ij. For water gas, everything remaining the same, m.e.p. ~ 11.44 X 0.677 = 7.74 lb, per square 
inch, and from Table 1 the corresponding final pressure is 9.3 lb. per souare inch gage. The theoretical 
power for tbe air rating ifrotn Table 2) is 5 X 2.5,000/100 = 1,2.50 horsepower. For water gas the 
theoretical horsepower is 1,250 X 0.677 = 846 hp,, and the actual power — 2,000 X 0.077 = 1,.354 hp. 

Equivalent Rating at Other Speeds. — A standard centrifugal compressor rated 4,500 cu, ft. of air 
and 15 lb. per square inch pressure is to be speeded up from 3,450 r.p.ra. to 4,000 r.p.ra. What increase 
of pressure and of quantity v\ill result? 

Solution. — The mean effective pressure for 15 lb. per square inch is 11.44. At 4,000 r.p.m. it will 
increase to (4,000/3,450)- X 11.41 - 1.5. 3S, and the corresponding final pressure from Table 1 is 
22.05 lb. per square inch ab.solute. Also the new quantity will be (4,000/3,450) X 4, .500 — 5,220 
cubic feet per minute if the same ratio of t'a/i'a, and therefore the same hydraulic efficiency, is to be 
maintained (see ‘‘Quantity Constant” and “Load Coefficient,” page 178). 

General Problem. — What standard compressor can be used to exhaust 18,500 cu. ft. of anthracite 
producer gas per minute against a suction of 7 lb, per square inch? The compressor is to be installed 

2.000 ft, above sea level. What horsepower is required? 

Solution. — The barometer at 2,000 ft, altitude is 13.56. The compressor is therefore required to 
compress the gas froja 13.56 — 7.00 = 6..56 lb. per square inch absolute to 13.56 lb. This is equivalent 
to compressing the gas at sea level to a final pressure of (13,56/6. 50 ) X 14.7 = 30.4 lb. per .square 
inch absolute or 1.5.7 Ib. gage. The density of anthracite producer gas is 0,065 Ib. per cubic feet. The 
mean effective pressure corresponding to 15.7 final pressure is iTablel) 11.9 lb, per square inen, Tlie 
corresponding mean effective pressure for air is t0.0704/'0.065) X 11,9 = 14.0, and the final pressure 
from Table I is 19.4 bl. per stiuare inch gage. ^Suppose the nearest standard compressor is rated 16,000 
cii. ft. per minute, and 1.5 lb. per square inch at 3,20C r.p.m. The mean effective pressure for 1511). is 
11. 44 and for 19.4 is 14.0. The standard compressor must therefore be speeded up lo 3,200 X 
V''i4/H.44 or 3,540 r.p.m. For a constant “load coefficient” Q/N, the new quantity will be 16,000 X 
3,340 '3,200 = 17,700. So if it is desired lo use the standard compres.sor and save the extra cost of a 
special size, then only 17,700 cu. ft. per minute of the gas can be exhausted with a suction of 7 lb. per 
square inch gage; or the compressor can be speeded up to handle 18,500 cu. ft. per minute, but the suction 
wdll be somewhat above 7 ib. If the horsepower required by the standard compressor is 1,300 ( corre- 
sponding to a shaft efficiency of 0.6.15) the horsepower for the desired conditions will be 1,300 X 
(17,700/16,000) X (11.9/11.44) == 1,495. • 
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requiring a iiuicli siuallor juiinber of iiu])ellcrs; tlic iiiLurstago passa.gos, howcvor, 
become ratlior coiupliciatod. 

The snecosHive iuipelhu’s in a inulli~8iii^e eoinpresKor, handlinii; smaller and 
smaller volumes of air, should lui d(\si^>;iied on ilio principle of similar compressors if 
all stages are to be ecpially eirui(uit. HiiUio the revolutions per minute is the same for 
all impellers, the diamelers ami all the other dimensions should vary inversely as the 
cube root of the (UuisUy. In j)raelic(>, liowever, the impellers are divided into two or 
more groups, and caudi group (Unsigned for its own average conditions. 

Cooling. — The cOoliiig of the gas during its passage through a multi-stage 
compressor is of paramount iini)ortance for high cfliciency and low power con- 
sumption, and ample ])assages for cooling water must be provided in the dia- 
phragms between the st.ages. I'or pressures below 50 lb. per square inch, it is 
generally aimed to keep tlu^ t,enipiu‘atiire down to that corresponding to adiabatic 
compression; while for higluu' pn^ssiires, isothermal (iompression is more usually 
aimed at by the introduction of interc,()olers between groups of stages. In the 
latter case, the hydniulii; elludem^y is given on tlie basis of isothermal compression. 

For adiabatic, comi)r(^ssion, if th(‘ (looling is just enough to remove the heat above 
that corresponding to adiahabe {loinpn'ssion: 

Ih/pi = (1 +cvh(7 - l)Wa2,SVi44ynf77)^'^^^ ~ 
where S is the nuinluu’ of st.ag(\s, while the other symbols have the siune meaning as 
on page 17G. If the e-ooHiig is sii(4i that each stage st,art.s with the same ienq)erature, 
the temperature (a)rr(^spon(ling to pi, then 

pii/pi == n T c///, (7 -- l)viaVbl4/Ji{/7l‘'=''^^ ~ 

For strictly isothermal <a>ni])r('ssi()n, 

] V'^ _ c/,diWa”*S’ ^ ek(lin,rE 

Ul./),y X 2.;i()2 l(),()0:3j)i 

In all these formulas axial inlet How and radial impeller exit are assumed; for all 
other cases Utr/g slnndd be rc'placeil by the pr()i)er value for //. 

Theoretical Power.- --The theoretical horsepower required to compress aclia- 
batically and deliver 100 (ui. ft. of gas per ininute (initial pressure, p\ lb. per 
square inch), is lip.<, == 1 .hOlpiK'po/pi)'* -'-^ — 11; and for isothermal compression 
it is: lip.i = l.OOIpi logioCpo/ //i). Table 15 gives the ratio of the theoretical work 
for isothermal compression to that for adiabatic compression for the largest range 
of pressures likely to l)o met with in practice. 

Tahue 15 


pa/ 7)1 1.5 2 A) 2.5 3 d 5 G 7 8 0 10 

(Isoth. Adiab.) 1)40 .1)04.875 .85 .812 .784 .76.3 .744 .728 .715 ,703 


Leakage. — To reduce the leakage between stages and from the inlet of the 
last stage to the atmosphere, labyrinth packings are usually provided. In gen- 
eral, the leakage may bo assumed as about 3 per cent of the rated quantity, about 
two-thirds of this taking place between the inlet of the last stage and the atmos- 
phere. This loss is fairly independent of the number of stages. 

Centrifugal Compressor Tests. — In making acceptance tests, the compressor 
is tested with no piping at the inlet, the air being taken directly into the unre- 
stricted compressor inlet, which is to be at a distance from the wall or from the 
floor equal to at least its own diameter. At the discharge end a length of pipe 
equal to about ten times the discharge diameter is attached. At about the middle 
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of this pipe, a blast gate is inserted, while at the far end the measuring orifice, or 
a header containing a number of small orifices, is bolted on. 

The orifice is usually selected to pass a quantity about 35 per cent greater than the 
rated quantity. The following rough formulas are frequently used : Q = = 

where Q ~ cubic feet of air per minute; d = diameter of orifice, inches; 
P — pressure above atmosphere, pounds per square inch, and i - inches of water. 
Readings are generally taken at about six or seven different loads, the readings taken 
being the inlet temperature, the discharge pressure, the orifice pressure and tempera- 
ture and the revolutions per minute. The discharge pressure is taken with an im- 
pact tube inserted into the discharge pipe about midway between the compressor 
and the blast gate, pointing upstream and reacliing a little more than half way into 
the pipe. A second impact tube nearer the blast gate is desirable. The orifice 
pressure is taken with an impact tube placed opposite the center of the orifice at a 
distance from the plane of the orifice equal to about one-fifth of the orifice diameter. 
The orifice temperature is taken in the straight part of the pipe before the orifice. 
The bare bulb of the thermometer should protrude for about 2 in. into the stream of 
air, the air velocity rarely exceeding 60 or 70 ft. per second. 

The efficiency of a centrifugal compressor is the ratio of the theoretical power, 
adiabatic or isothermal, corresponding to the rated quantity and pres.sure, divided 
by the power delivered to the compressor shaft. There is, however, considerable 
room for controversy and misunderstanding in this connection, owing to the difficulty 
of measuring accurately the output of the driver. The input of the driver, however, is 
generally easily determinable. It is therefore customary to specify that the input of 
the driver per 100 cu. ft. of air delivered by the compressor shall not exceed so many 
kilowatt-hours, or so many pounds of steam, the steam conditions being those of the 
customer’s plant. 

Commercial sizes of the single-stage compressors have pressure ratings from 0.75 
to 4 lb. per square inch and capacities from a lower limit of 500 cu. ft. per minute to 
a higher limit which range's from 12,000 cu. ft. at 0.75 lb. pressure down to 3,000 
cu. ft. at 4 lb. pressure. The multi-stage compressors are built of the following 
sizes : 

Cubic feet per minute 4,500 9,000 16,000 25,000 40,000 50,000 

Pressure, pounds per square inch 6-35 6-25 6-25 12-30 12-30 12-30 

Multi-Stage compressors have also been built for pressures as high as 150 lb. per 
square inch, the volumes being comparatively small. 

With a driver allowing speed variation, hke a steam turbine or direct-current motor, 
a centrifugal compressor of a given rating will operate with a number of different 
combinations of pressure and volume without excessive loss in efficiency. The differ- 
ent rated pressures of multi-stage compressors are usually obtained by the use of a 
different number of stages, all stages in a given size of machine being similar. A given 
compressor may, however, operate successfully between, say, 15 and 30 lb. per square ■ 
inch, if the driver will allow of the necessary speed variation. 

Without any special governing device a centrifugal compressor driven at constant 
speed will maintain a substantiaUy constant pressure, regardless of the volume of 
air deKvered. Should there be temporarily no demand for air while the compressor 
is being driven at full speed, the casing will become slightly hotter, but otherwise the 
machine will not be subjected to any particular strains. The power required by a 
centrifugal compressor between half-load and, say, 25 per cent overload varies 
approximately as the load. The following table shows the usual variation of pressure 
and power with the volume handled by a single-stage compressor at constant speed. 

For blast-furnace purposes, where a constant quantity of air is to be delivered 
against varying pressures, a constant-volume governor has been developed. 
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Characteristics oe Centrifugal Compressors at Constant Speed 

Volume, per cent of full load 0 20 40 50 60 70 80 100 120 

Pressure, per cent of full load 02 94 97.5 100 103 105 105 100 91 

Power, per cent of full load 50 53 58 62 66 73 81 100 120 

BLOWERS AND COMPRESSORS 

Rotary blowers arc built for air pressures varying from 6 oz. to 10 lb. or 
even 12 lb. per square inch. The best efficiencies of this type of blower, however, 
are usually secured below 5 lb. pressure, but the simplicity of the machine gives 
it an advantage over compressors of the piston type and frequently warrants its 
installation for the higher ])ressures indicated wheir designed for this purpose. As 
the machine operates ])y displacement, it is usually preferred for cupola practice, 
and copper and lead blast, furnaces, because its positive action will not permit a 
reduction in air supply if tlu' (uii)()la tends to clog. For other uses of air at pres- 
sures below 8 oz. the fan is ordinarily more economical. 

Blowers of (his tyix' may Ix' arranged to give (dther constant volume or constant 
pressure, and to luindh* (‘ith(*r litpiids or gases. They consist of a casing containing 
one or more revolving impell(‘rs of various forms of dc.sign. 

Figure .36 r('pr(‘sen is a, cross-sect ion of (he 8turt.evan(. high- 
pressure blower, vvhieh is built in capaci(i(‘s ranging from 5 to 

15.000 cu. ft., pen* iniimti' at S oz. pn\ssnre (speeuls, from 375 

to 800 r.i).in. for (Iu‘ sinallesl, siz(‘ down to KiO to 220 r.p.in. 
for the larg(‘sl,; wenglds with .sub-base range' from 200 to 
39,00011).). ddu' snndle'i* machine's liave\ a, ve'rlical a,rrangeni('iit 
of shafts, while the' largc'r lypi'S usually liave^ their shafts in ihv, 
same horizontal plane'. Two impeller blade's are* always in 
action, {ind le'akage' ])y one* is caught by the' ollu'r. The' proper 
size of ])le)Wer for a eaipola may be' e-ahailale'd eui the' l)asis e)f Sturtc^mit 

30.000 (Ui, ft., of air ])e‘r (e)n ejf ire>n nu'lte'd. Sturte-vant. ]-(ihirv blower. 
machine.s are alse) nse'd fe)r lianelling gase's. The' e-apaealie'S for 

the varie)us size's e)r gas e'xliauste'rs range' rre)ni 7,500 te) 900,000 eai. ft. per hour at 8 
oz, pre'ssure, making no .•ille)wa,nea' fe)r shrinkagei, whie*h will vary from 10 to 20 per 
cent, depeneling eui the' gas a.nel its pre'ssiire'. d'he inlet and e)utlet diametens run 
fre)!!! 3 in. in the^ smalh'sl. size' to 30 in. in the' largest.; we'ight.s, from 400 to 33,000 lb. 

Idgurei 37 illiist.i*ale's a e*re)ss-seui(.ie)n e)f a R.e)e)ts ble)wen*. The twe) impellens are 
.symm('.l,rica.l anel a.r(‘ elriven in e)j)posi(.(' elireeh.ie)ns by gears e)utside the casing. The 
impe'lle'rs eh) ne)l, l.enie^h eae^h e)ther nor the eaising, but the 
eil<‘a,ra,t)e*e' is reMluea'el te) a minimum in oreler te) reduce slip or 
le'akage'. 'rhe* an)e)iint e)f this slip or le'.akage may be determined 
by e)})e‘ra.(.ing the maeihine with a closed discharge, at a speed 
seiffie-ie'nt te) maintain lln^ reipiired discharge pressure. The 
amount, is usiia.lly large^st in machines of smallest capacity, 
a maeffiine elisi)lacing 0.75 cu. ft. per revolution at a 
Fiu 37 UeK>ts pi’c.ssure^ e)f 1 11). will have a slip of from 60 to 70 revolutions, 

* blower. wffiile^ a n)a.(‘liine having a capacity of 300 cu. ft. per revolution 

will have' a. slip of fre)m 3 to 5 revolutions. For intermediate 
capacities the slip will vary pre)port.ionally and iiUTease with higher pressures as the 
square root of t.ln^ dise-harge' pn'S.sure, i,c., at 4 11). pressure the slip will be approxi- 
mately twice that a t. 1 lb. 

In most l)Iow('r work the so-eaillcHl hydraulic formula for horsepower will be 
found satisfactory: horsepower = Q(lh pi)/33,000, where Q is the cubio feet of 
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air compressed per minute, the initial pressure and pa the final pressure, pounds per 
square foot. To get the actual horsepower at the shaft, the horsepower should be 
divided by the efficiency, which will vary from 0.60 to 0.80. If the speed remains 
unchanged, owing to the small clearances, the horsepower tends to increase tremen- 
dously with decrease in orifice. 

The so called Hytor compressor (or exhaust) Fig. 38, works on the principle of a 
number of columns of liquid acting acting as pistons between the rotor teeth. The 
casing is ovoid and as the moving liquid swings away from the rotor shaft the gas is 



Fig. 38. — Hytor compressor. 


drawn into the space vacated. As the liquid swings back further in the revolution 
the gas is compressed and tends to escape through the outlets. 

The efficiency is high but the effluent gas will always be saturated with the vapor 
of the liquid used as the circulating medium. 


CHIMNEYS 


Chinmey draft is based upon the difference of specific gravity of cold air and 
heated air. The column of warm air in the chimney exerts a pressure per square 
foot at the base of Mi, where h is the height in feet and is the density of hot gases 
in pounds per cubic foot. The pressure of the outside air for the same height is 
Mo, where do is the density of cold air in pounds per cubic foot. The motive force 
is therefore the difference of these two, or li{d 2 — di), in pounds per square foot. 

For ordinary calculations, 


Where H - 
~ absolute 
temperature 
square inch. 


Di^H 


n.u 


7 ^ 5 \ 

Til 


height of clumney in feet, = intensity of draft, inches of water, T, 
Fahrenheit temperature of chimney gases, T, = absolute Fahrenheit 
of outside mr, and Pj - observed atmospheric pressure, pounds per 
For high altitudes above sea level: 
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This gives the nuixiiiiuin Lliourej-ieul dnifl with no Mow tiiking plac('. The iictinil 
draft obtained is about 20 per cent less, due to (diiniin^y friction, and head required 
to create velocity of gases. 

Kent’s draught formula is 

E = A - O.GVyl 

Where E = effective area, of chimn(\y, A ~ actual a,rca ((U’oss-section) of chimney, 
li = height at top in feet above grates a,nd horsei)ower = total connected boih'r 
horsepower. Based on a inaximuin combustion of h lb. coal p(u‘ rated boiler horse- 
power per hour, this formula may b(^ inodiMed l,o 

where W = total pounds coal fired per hour under con mad, ed boilers. This lorni is 
more suitable for high rating conditions. See ]). Ml vt ,syy/. 

Mechanical Draft. — From the preceding dis(nission, it is Gvid(uit that for 
high rates of combustion the stadc boconu^s impradicably high or tiu^ sensible 
heat loss due to high flue temperature Ih'couk's too hirg(^ for (economy. To miti- 
gate this, mechanical or artificial draft of some form nuiy b(‘ (miploycul. 

The theorctieal pressure produced by a rm'olving fan wh(*el isgivtm by IMurgm^ as 


where H == maximum pressure diffenmee, lalavaam fan suction and discharge', in 
feet of air; U == velocity of fan hhidc tips, hud, ])(‘r siu’ond; and g — acceh'ration 

due to gravity. Air pressure in inehes of wateu’ column is geiH'rally rch'rrcd U) in 
blast and draft. 


where h = inches of water piu'.ssun'; *S’ == wea'gld of 
temperature), or 0.074495 Ih.; aud p pn'ssun' 
per square imdi, or 0.M0()1 Ih. 


cu. fi. air at 75"^. (usual room 
1 iu. walcr coluinii in luamd 


radius l-o li]) of hhuh' iu inches aud /a 


= Cci) ) 

Th(^ draft loss through a, H. N, W. hoih'r vy^ilh Hl,a,ndard biiMliitg, dt'an, va,ri(‘S 
from O.JO in. or 0.15 in. al, rating, to 0.29 in, lolO. lT) in. al- 200 ])er (u'lit rating a, ml 
0.54 in. to 0.05 in. a,t MOO pen* tumt, rating, d'lu' loss in (liU'S of fairly uniform (U’oss- 
soction is given as 0.1 in, p(*r 100 ft,. sl,raight Hue, a, ml 0.t)5 in. for 9()-(h‘g. hemds. But, 
in the irregular Mue shape’s e)rt(Mi ru’eu’ssary, deiul)h' ilu^se’, vM,lues n,r(Miol, iufrtujuimt . ‘ 
The draught loss llirough (Uione)mize‘rs varie's from 0.25 in. l,e) 0.70 in. ’PIk' sum e)f all 
those losses gives the reupunul ediinmey elrafl,. The’ <lia,m(d,(U’ is (iom])ut(ul from t,lu‘ 
weight of coal burned. With stokeu's using blast it is muiessn,ry only to alle)w 0.1 
in. draft over the fire a,t ma.ximum eapaeaty, as tJie oidy fun(d,ion of the Hta,{tk is t-o 
draw off the gases without ijre’ssure' in th<\ furnace’, t,he re’sist.aneu^ e>f fire beul and stokeu* 
being overcome by tlie blast |)re\ssunu 

Brick Chimneys.- ’The^ reul-brieHc c.lumm^y c,atmot l)e less ilum 0.7 ft. tliiedc at 
the thinnest portion; in other res]3tud,s it is d{‘sigu(Ml for sta])ility against a wind 
pressure of 50 lb. per square foot and against (irushiug. The wails, thercforcb tm) 

IH. C. Meybb, ,Tit. “Steuuu Power PlantH," MeOniw-HlU Hook Co., 11)12, 
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always thicker at the bottom, and the stack is tapered. This type is not often 
used for power stations. Radial-brick chimneys may be 0.58 ft. thick at the 
thinnest part, as the brick is specially molded; the cross-section is always circular, 



Draft Inches, W.G. 

Fig. 39. — Required horsepower fori 
forced-draft fans. 



Tip Speed, Ft, per Min. 

Fig. 40. — Power and volume of 
forced-draft fans. 


and tapers in the same manner as red-brick chimneys. Brick chimneys are the 
most durable of all the types. The firebrick portions of lining need be carried 
up only 30 ft. above the grates. 

Steel chimneys have the advantages of lightness and strength, but since they 
are better conductors of heat, must be lined with brick for heights over 75 ft. 
except in forced-draft installations. They must be carefully inspected and 
painted from time to time, as they are subject to deterioration by corrosion. 

Reinforced concrete is much stronger than brick and will stand high tensile 
strains lilce the steel chimney. The stack is therefore often built straight like the 
steel chimney, and is always considerably lighter than brick, as it may safely be much 
thinner. It is usually poured in 5-ft. or 6-ft. sections, which may be carried up a 
section a day, making erection rapid. No lining is required other than the short 
section of firebrick above the grates (30 ft.). It is one of the cheapest and most 
durable forms if well designed and built, but like all reinforced concrete, is depen- 
dent upon care and watchfulness during construction. 

Foundations for brick chimneys are now made almost exclusively of concrete, 
and are designed on the basis of proper bearing values, like any other foundation. 
They are usually spread or stepped out at the foot, in order to provide sufficient resis- 
tance to overturning from wind pressure. 


Cost op Bkick Stacks 


Approximate 
boiler horsepower 

Height 

Diameter 

i 

Diameter 
square base 
outside 

Price 

S5 

80 

2 ft. lin. 

7 ft. 5 in. 

598.00 

135 1 

90 

2 ft. 6 in. 

8 ft. 3 in. 

786.00 

200 1 

100 1 

2 ft. H in. 

9 ft. 10 in. 

1,226.00 

300 

no 

3 ft. 7 m. 

10 ft. 2 in. 

1,492.00 

450 

120 

4ft. Sin. 

11 ft. 2 in. 

1,785.00 
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Brick stiuikB may \h\ on a, basiK of $12 per thousaml for laying with masons 

at 10.55 per hmvA 

The cost of (ioncrete is jihoul, r> i,o 10 ])er e(M\t less than brick. 

REFEBioNcaos: (lusta,v lima-inaun, \)h\ (U’aphiselie Thcorio der Tiirbincn und 
Krciselpumpen.’' Julitis U,il1(‘r von IhiiKM’, ‘‘ Vcmiilationsinascliinen dcr Bergwerke” 
and “Dio Wotterinas(*liinon.” bouis St‘r, “O'raiie de Physirpic liidustriale,” pp. 66S~ 
723. J. Boulvin, “(kjurs dt^ Mo(‘ani((U(* Applicpif^ aux Machines.’' Bryan Donkin, 
^‘Experiments on ( Viifrifugal Eans,” Pror. I nsL (!. A;., vol. exxii, part 4, 1895, Charles 
H. Innes, “The Ean.” Simons, “CtnnpresstMl Air,” MeCraw-Iiill. Peele, “Com- 
pressed Air I’hints,” Wiitiy. Harris, “(’ompn'ssed Air Theory and Computation,” 
McGraw-Hill. Inn(*s, “Air Compressors a, ml Blowing Engines,” Van Nostrand. 
Thorkclson, “Air Compn'ssion and 'rransmission,” McGraw-liill Von Ihering, 
“Die Geldase,” Sprirjgor, H<‘rlin. Ilirsch, “l)i(‘ Luftpiimpen,” Janecke, lianover. 
Ostcrtag, “Kolbisi and d'urbo-comprcssonm,” Spring{‘r, Berlin. Zerkowitz, “Ther- 
modynamik der Turbomasidiim'n,” ( lldiMilxmrg, Ihndin. 

COMPRESSION, STORAGE AND TRANSPORTATION OF GASES 

Hv A. (hlKSSY Moruison- 

The problem of compressing gases is ti (U)mp](^x one because of the great dif- 
ferences between tlunn. ( loses vary far mor(^ widely among themselves in their 
physical and (dunnical (dnii'ar, to, risings than do ('iilier li(piuls or solids. 

There is 50 per cund. mon’; dilTiM'ema^ ls'tw('(ai Iht* ndal ive specihc, gravities of car- 
bon dioxide and hydrog(‘n tb.an tlnav* is Ix'twnaaj tin* Wi'ight of wab'r aaid of mercury, 
or of lead and whib^ l)in(‘. Ni<rog(‘n is an inind,, passive, dead substance. Fluorine 
is one of the most {‘mn’getic subs(.!inc(‘s in mdurc. Hydrogen, nilrogiai and chlorine 
are chemical ehanents. A(‘(‘lyl(au‘, liydrogen chloride and metliane are combinations 
of two or more elemenis. 

Oxygen is the sup])or((‘r of both aniimd and V(‘g(‘table life. Cyanogen is the most 
actively poiaomnis sidistama^ known. Idn* or burning is a combination of fuel with 
oxygen. Carbon dioxicb' is used as a. lire extinguisher. Nitrogen will not burn. 
Hydrogen burns witii a eolorh'ss 11a, n a* and needy liam possesses 240 candlepower. A 
gas explosion is a eombinidion or association of oxygen with a fuel, A gunpowder 
or a dynamite explosion is a, dissociation of nit.rogen from Hie other elements in the 
explosive. 

Hydrogen chloride is an (^xeanulingly strong acid. Ammonia is an almost equally 
strong alkali. Midhane is n(Mit,rn). (tarlion dioxide has a negative heat value of 
14,500 B.t.ii. for [loimd of eontahu^d (virbon. Hydrogen has a positive heat 
value of 02,100 B.I .u. per pound, b<‘ing grinder than that of any otherkuown substance. 

Carbon dioxiilo is so heavy that it ca,n bo left for a time in an open bucket, or 
beaker, or can I m siphoned or poured like water from one vessel to another. Hydrogen 
is the lightest of all Bubstn,nees- is used for Indhiona — and at the same time in chem- 
ical action is just us distinctly a me.tal as is zinc, copper, iron or silver. 

Oxygen is the most abnn dan t snlistamie in the universe. Krypton and xenoir are so 
rare as almost to leave doulds as to tlieir existence. Methane is practically insoluble 
in water. Ammonia is absorbed to the extent of 1,000 times the volume of water. 
Chlorine may be licpuvfuHl and solidified with very meager pressures, and at atmos- 
pheric temperature. It is doubtful if hydrogen or methane have ever been 
even liquified, certainly not without the most extreme conditions of pressure and 
refrigeration. 

^ I’lirthor coHt data may }>o found in (l(‘i)harl/*H “Power Wilt'y, 1C12. 

aSoerotary of International Acelyte.no Abhii. 
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Air, hydrogen and methane are odorless, colorless, and tasteless and may be swal- 
lowed or inhaled with impunity. Chlorine has a strong, pungent, iinbreathable odor, 
is greenish in color, and not only cannot be breathed or swallowed, but produces 
severe chemical burns, if brought in contact with the skin. 

Laws Governing Behavior of Gases. — From the above, it would be apparent 
that no two gases have exactly similar characteristics, and that no general rules 
can be laid down governing the handling of all gases in actual practice. There 
are, however, a number of laws governing the beha\dor of true gases under theo- 
retical conditions, briefly as follows: 

1. Gases exert equal pressures on all parts of their containers and in all directions, 
and at all points within their mass. 

2. The volume of any gas varies inversely with the pressure, the temperature 
remaining constant (see p. 144). 

3. The volume of a gas, the pressure being constant, is proportional to its absolute 
temperature. 

4. The density of elementary gases is proportional to their atomic weights. The 
density of compound gases is proportional to one-half their molecular weights, hydro- 
gen being one in both cases. 

5. A vapor not near its saturation point, that is, out of contact with its liquid, 
behaves in all respects like a true gas. 

6. The density of a saturated gas cannot be increased by increase in pressure or 
decrease of temperature. Liquefaction will occur in consequence of such increase 
or decrease, which will prevent increase in pressure. 

7. The onl}^ gas which can prevent a liquid from evaporating is its own vapor. 

S. Mixtures of all gases exert pressure against the containing vessel equal to the 
sum of the individu 1 pressures exerted by the different component parts of the mix- 
ture. The pressure exerted by any single gas is equal to the sum of the pressures of 
the different portions of the volume of that gas; that is, one-third of the gas in a con- 
tainer will exert one-third of the total pressure if that third is in the container alone. 

9. The flow of gases through an orifice is in inverse proportion to the square-root 
of the density of the gas; that is, hydrogen with a density of one, will escape four 
times as fast as oxygen with a density of 16, through the same orifice under similar 
conditions. 

The above are the ordinary laws governing the behavior of gases. There are, 
however, variations from these rules. Theoretically the pressure-volume, or pv 
curve of any gas should be an equilateral hjq)erbola. As a matter of fact, as partially 
discussed on page 144, the pv cvLvxe of a number of gases varies slightly from an 
equilateral hyperbola. Methane at 300 lb. shows a variation of as much as 4 per 
cent; other gases vary under low pressure and not at high, and vice versa. True pv 
curves can be plotted only from experiments; those for most of the industrial gases 
have been worked out by the various industries handling the gases. 

The volume of a gas varies directly with changes in its temperature referred to 
absolute zero (— 492°F.), pressure remaining constant, and conversely the pressure 
varies directly as the temperature, the volume remaining constant. Koughly speak- 
ing, a variation of 5° (4.92°) makes a difference of 1 per cent in the volume, or in the 
pressure of the gas. 

Gases are Transported, Stored and Used, either Compressed, Liquefied or 
Absorbed. — ^It may be said that any gas can be liquefied if all conditions of pres- 
sure and refrigeration are sufficient, and all gases are soluble to some extent in 
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some solvent. The plxysical and clieiuical characteristics of each gas taken in 
the light of the limits of industrial conditions determine in what shape each gas 
is to be stored and used. 

Gases having a Yvxy liigh licuu^fac^tion presvsure, and not being soluble to a groat 
extent in any other sul)st,anee, are sold e,oitiprosHod; among these are oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, c-oahgas, air, and most, of the other so-called true gases. 

Gases which liqiudy wilhin industrial limits of pressure and at atmospheric tem- 
perature are shipped as licpiids, among which arc ehlorinc, ammonia, blaugas, nitrous 
oxide, carbon dioxide, e(.c.. Gases whi(di are soluble to a large extent in some eco- 
nomical solveni,, are sold in solution; among those are ammonia, hydrochloric acid 
and acetylene. 

It is necessary to compress all of these gjises whatever shape they are to be sold 
in. Gases are compresscul by a combination of pressure and cooling. Jacket water 
is cheaper than pow(‘r; liema',, tiui best industriiil compressors are of multi-stage con- 
struction, those for liigli pn\ssur(?s having as many a,s five stages with intenaxolors 
between each singer 

Most gases when in a, li(pii(l state expand faster for an increase in temperature 
than do the ste(d c.on(,ainers in whicdi they are to sliipped, and hence care must, be 
taken to leave sniruncnt spa(ui for (‘xpansion abovc^ the li(|uid in l.he (jontiiiners. When 
gases are to b(^ IuhuIUmI eit.lu'r liquelied or absorbed, the containers holding them 
have to Ixe filled by weight inst.ead of by pn'.ssnrc. As nototl above, an iiuircase of 
pressure or d('.c.rease in volnnu^ of a saXurnJed gas will not increase the gage reading, 
but will result in an accainuilation of liciuefied or dissolved gas. The prc'ssure will 
remain the sanu^, l)ut t.lie W('ight in the (container will increase. 

The gases which are sold in solution arc* tibsorhod in wa-ter for the most pari. 
Acetylene might 1 h^ sold eilh(*r comjxressed or licpiefied as the licpiefactlon pressure 
is approximately 700 lb. at at.inosplieric temperature. Acetyleiu*, liowever, ac- 
quires explosive properti<'S when compressed in excess of some 20 lb., and henc-t* is not. 
handled una])Sorb{*d in <'it}ier licpu*ficd or cornpu'ssed form. Ata^tyleno is exfremely 
soluble in and loses its (*xjdosive })r()])ert.ics when absorbed in acetone, which is 
in turn absorlx'd in asbc*sl,os or some other ponais non-inflaminabh*. material.^ 

In the handling of gases, the lubrication of the compressors is a (juestion whi(Ji 
requires consideration. 'The conqm^ssors handling the inert gases c.an lie lubri(aite<l 
with oil. Tlu) cf>m])ressors ]ian{lling oxyg(ai mu.si not ])e lubricated with oil; but 
must use uncompounded gra])hit.e or a solvUioii of soap in water, or glycerine in water. 
Chlorine in the jireseiuui of water has a very corrosive effect on iron; and water can- 
not lie used with chlorine* in contact with iron. Chlorine has a (lestru(*,tivc action 
upon oil. In the compression of i.his gas, concentrated sulphuric acid is used as a 
lubricant. 

In handling e'.onqiresseul gas of any sort jivoid any severe shocks to the drums; 
avoid any mixt.ure within tin*, dnuns or in any confined space of t.wo gases that may 
react with one anotlun’; avoid finy sudden temperature changes in the ncighborliood 
of the drums; and if |.h(> gas is (*xpa,nding through the gage-cock in the drum, keep it 
warm enough to avoid free^zing the effluent gas. Avoid u>sing any lubricants in the 
compressors that could, if volatilized, react with the gas being compressed. If the 
gas being compressed is combustible, avoid air leaks in the suction end. After all, 
a comprossod gas is a high explosive and should lie handled with the respect due the 
genus. 

Certain “ garage (^xperiH” have been advining a nuxi.nre of acetylene and oxygen in a Binglc cylinder 
as being more effective tbau tluj gaHOS ndxed in tlie burner. If this advice is followed to any considerable 
extent the coroivors may anticipate some busy limes. Tbe niixturo is itself likely to detonate, even 
were there no danger of tbe flame striking hack tliTOugb tbe burner. — F.ditob. 
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Vak der Waals' Gas Const^ants 


Air 0.00257 

Ammonia 0. 0079S 

Carbon monoxide 0.00275 

Carbon dioxide 0.00717 

Chlorine 0.01110 

Ethane 0.01074 

Ethylene O.00SS6 

Hydrogen 0.00042 

Hydrochloric acid 0. 00095 

Hydrogen sulphide 0.00888 

Methane 0.00306 

Nitrogen 0.00259 

Nitric oxide (NO) 0. 00257 

Oxygen 0. 00273 

Sulphur dioxide 0.01316 

Nitrogen mono.xide (NaO) 0.00720 


b 

0.001500 
0. 002992 
0.001683 
0. 00190S 
0.002154 
0.002848 
0.002533 
0. 000880 
0.001728 
0. 001926 
0.001591 
0.001650 
0.001100 
0.001420 
0. 002486 
0.001888 
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CRUSHING AND GRINDING 

By n. A. MK(aiAW^ 

The size reduction of materials of vtirious kinds forms an important step in 
the technical operation of many industries, so iliat, in the course of time, a par- 
ticular system of machinery Inis been di^signed to perform the work simply and 
economically. The iiriiuuples of division and subdivision are essentially the 
same for all solids, whether th(\y may bo rocks, minerals or composites. Reduc- 
tion machinery, however, has i)een designed particularly for operating upon fri- 
able or non-chistic materials. Substances that are highly elastic or plastic, or 
which become plastic umhu' small tem])orature rises, are not suitable for sub- 
division in machines of tlu'! ordinary type. They arc to be handled by ma- 
chinery coming under th(^ classification of cutting, rending or abrasion machines. 
Such materials as rubber, wood, gums, rosins and some chemical compounds 
are not to be broken or iiulverized snc.cessfully in the usual reduction machines, 
but must be turned over to nuudiinery of a different type. 

At the same time there maUu’ials that lie on the border line between friable and 
elastic substances tiiat ean b(‘ nalnced in size by appliances embodying the principles 
of standard crusliing e(|uii)inent, though sonunvhat modified for this special service. 
Thus many materials (*.an l)e ground satisfactorily in the old-fashioned buhr-stone mill 
which could not be handhul so wi'll with more modern macliiiiery. The buhr mill 
employs roughened hard stone rac<‘s moving one upon the otlier, the effect being to 
rend or tear the material to b(' ground, as wi^ll as to abrade it. 

Buhr stones would not be (ionsidcred satisfactory apjdiances for ordinary 
breaking or pulverizing, <lu(^ to tluj liigh rate of wear and the consequent expense 
of maintenance, as well as small captiefty, but for many special problems they 
provide the only solution. Among these are many compounds beside the 
exceptional ones almvo lisUul. 

Industrial Rock Reduction. --Th(U'(\ are many industries in which the breaking, 
grinding and pulverizing of rock, stone or ore is an essential feature. Among 
these industries may bo montioiiod (piarrying, cement-making, mining, glass- 
making, lime manufacture, pottery, sand and gravel production and many others. 
They involve the reduction in size of rock from one point to another, the character 
or size of the product cioponding ontiroly upon the service for which it is intended. 
Rock reduction alone in the United State amounts to many millions of tons 
yearly for all purposes. In view of the extent of this operation, it is somewhat 
surprising that more attention is nofc given to the principles, mechanics and costs 
of such work. 

The several stages of rock-breaking may be divided generally into three, which 
for the purpose of this paper may be called breaking, crushing, and grinding. 

Rock -breaking may be limited to the primary operation of reducing by machinery 

1 Consulting engineer, Baltimore, Mtl. 
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the rock from the size at which it comes from the mine or quarry, to a more or less 
uiiiforin size suitable for secondary reduction. This secondary reduction, whether it 
be accomplished in one or more stages, may Ije calleil crushing. Reduction to finely 
granular or puhmrulent condition maj" be placed within the class of grinding. These 
classes are purely arbitrary, but are used as a convenience to distinguish between 
the departments of rock reduction for which ordinarily machines of different type and 
character are used. 

General Principles. — There are several mechanical means by which rock is 
commercially reduced from one .size to another. These include compression, 
roll action, beam action, impact and attrition. Practically all machines use one 
of these principles or a combination of two or more of them. 

Compression has been used for a great many years. It involves the compression 
or squeezing of rock between two rigid surfaces. One or both of the surfaces may 
be movable, the rock being fractured by direct compression between two planes. 
Machines embodying this principle are ordinarily not the most efficient, since they 
are necessarily reciprocating and require direct appHcation of power without any 
material leverage. 

Roll action is the process of reducing rock by means of a hard-faced solid wheel 
travehng over the rock and breaking it by crushing between the wheel and a rigid 
surface. While it is a form of compression, it is not the same as the direct-compres- 
sion method and its results are different. Roll action may be accomplished by means 
of a wheel traveling over a stationary surface or means of passing the rock between 
two wheels wherein the reduction is accomplished. This is a feature of many well- 
known machines. 

Beam action accomplishes rock reduction by applying power at an unsupported 
part of the rock between two rigidly fixed points. This method is a feature of certain 
crushing machines, which will be mentioned later, and is perhaps one of the most 
efficient and economical methods of doing this work. 

Impact is the crushing of rock by means of dropping a weight upon it. Impact 
crushing may embody features of compression and beam action, but does not involve 
roll action. It is one of the most efficient means of breaking rock and has been used 
for years in certain forms and is still used in a modified way. 

Attrition accomplishes rock reduction by abrasion or by rubbing the rock between 
two surfaces, one of which may be fixed and the other moving, or both of which may 
be moving in the same direction but at a different rate of speed, or in different direc- 
tions. Attrition is one of the most expensive and inconvenient methods of rock 
reduction, since it reduces the grinding medium to an excessive extent. Attrition is 
admissible where the rock may be made to grind upon itself, but in practice this has 
been accomplished only in an extremely limited way. 

Some machines accomplish the reduction by the employment of only one of these 
methods, but the majority of them combine two or more of them. 

Angle of Rip.— In most crushing machines, the two faces between which the 
crushing is performed are not parallel, but are inclined to each other. Obviously, 
this angle, known as the angle of nip, must be sharp enough to prevent any slip- 
ping of the rock engaged between the crushing surfaces. If the angle is too 
obtuse, the rock will slip, or may even be pushed out from between the crushing 
faces. There is, consequently, a continual effort at compromise between the 
endeavor to produce an efficient machine, in which the nip angle must be sharp 
enough to prevent slipping, and the commercial effort to produce a machine 
having as large an opening as possible for a fixed weight — ^necessarily involving a 
more obtuse angle of nip. 
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Angle of nip in its broader sense may be said to be the angle formed between the 
planes of crushing surfaces acting upon the particle to be crushed. For example, in 
the case of gravity stamps, the crushing surfaces are parallel and angle of nip is zero 
and need not be considered. On the other hand, in breakers and rolls the crushing 
surfaces are not parallel and the ore particles to be crushed are held between two 
inclined surfaces approaching one another and exerting pressure upon the ore particle. 

To those engaged in rock or ore crushing, there are two conditions of angle of nip 
which are of special interest. The first may be termed '‘the critical angle of nip’^ 
and the second may be called the "safe” or "practical” angle of nip. The critical 
angle of nip may be defined as that angle formed by the crushing surfaces,- at which 
the ore particle is just on the dividing line between being held between the crushing 
surfaces and being shot out from between them by pressure. Or, in more scientific 
language, it is that angle where the components of the forces, including friction, acting 
to hold the particle in between the crushing surfaces, are just balanced by the com- 
ponents of the forces tending to snap the particle outward. "The safe or proper 
angle of nip” is a somewhat less angle than the "critical angle” and rexu’esents the 
angle between the crushing surfaces at which there is practically no possibility that 
the ore particle can be snapped out. This angle is a variable depending upon various 
factors but, for general average conditions, in the case of crushing rolls, Richards 
("Ore Dressing,” Vol. Ill, p. 1226) has estimated that 32 deg. represents the best 
figure to be taken. Since rolls have curved surfaces, the only way that angle of nip 
can be figured in their case is to take that angle formed by the intersection of i,he two 
tangents drawn between the two points of contact of the ore particles against the 
rolls. ^ 

In the case of breakers, both of the jaw and gyratory types, the angle of nip must 
also be considered and it is to be presumed that the general angle of 32 deg. applies 
equally well. The factors which alter the angle, that is, the safe working angle, are 
the character of the ore, the character of the crushing surfaces, the speed of approach 
of the crushing surfaces and perhaps, in some cases, also the way that the rock is fed. 
The character of the ore affects it because a smooth, hard particle or a soft, greasy 
particle will have a lower coefficient of friction than an average gritty particle of 
rock and will, therefore, require a less angle of nip than 32 deg. as the safe angle. 
Similarly, crushing surfaces which have become worn smooth and are of a hard, glassy 
nature will have a lower coefficient of friction than the average crushing surfaces 
and will require reduction of angle of nip. The effect of speed is perhaps less than 
that of the two preceding factors, although it will be found in general that where 
crushing surfaces arc moving toward one another very rapidly, the coefficient of 
friction is, in effect, reduced by this high speed and thus a lowering of the angle nip 
brought about. This is very clearly brought out at times by crushing rolls where 
ore particles will not be nipped while the rolls are running, but will frequently become 
nipped after the rolls have been disconnected from power and just before they come 
to a stop. The effect of manner of feeding may have also a minor effect. If rock is 
fed dry, the coefficient of friction is higher than it is if the material is fed with a little 
moisture in it. On the other hand, if the rock is fed with a stream of water, then this 
stream of water may wash away lubricating clay, etc., and have a tendency to increase 
the coefficient of friction. Speed of feeding likewise may have minor effect in that 
an ore particle fed upon swiftly moving crushing surfaces is not immediately acceler- 
ated to the speed of that surface and hence may fail to be nipped. This is especially 
true in the case of crushing rolls and means that the high-speed rolls usually re quirts 
the use of an angle of nip somewhat less than 32 deg., in order to be safe. 

Rock-breaking Machinery. — In the field of primary rock breaking there arc', 

1 See Richards, “Ore Dressing,” Vol. Ill, p. 1226, and Vol. IV, p. 89. 
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two types of machines that are largely, almost exclusively, used. These are 
the jaw type and the gyratory type. Of the jaw type of machine, there are two 
modifications, one the Blake type and the other the Dodge. In general, Jaw 
Breakers consist of a heavy iron or steel frame embodying one fixed jaw and one 
movable jaw. The movable jaw is suspended from the shaft or hinge forming the 



upper end of the jaw, the reciprocating movement being apphed at or near its 
lower end. The movement is applied by means of a cam on the driven shaft 
of the machine, which raises and lowers a pitman, which imparts motion through 



a pair of toggles. As the cam raises the pitman, the toggles assume an angular 
position, the swinging jaw being held against the front toggle by means of a rod 
and coil spring, as shown in the accompanying illustration. During the succeed- 
ing semi-revolution of the shaft, the cam lowers the pitman, straightening out 
the toggles, thus forcing forward the lower end of the swinging jaw. The rock 
between the two ja’ws of the machine is thereby compressed and ruptured. The 
wear is taken upon removable jaw plates, which are fitted to both the stationary 
and moidng jaw. The features of this machine include a rectangular opening 
which wiU take a large rock in comparison to the total weight of the machine. 
When the swinging jaw recedes from the stationary one, the discharge opening is 
increased in size, with the result that the discharge varies in size between wide 
limits. The product of machines of this type may consist of slabs of yock nearly 
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as tliick as the maximum opening of the swinging jaw, as wide as the width of the 
rectangular opening and of indefinite length. 

As the swinging jaw closes, the angle of nip becomes greater and the tendency is 
more and more to push the rock out of the machine, rather than to crush it. This is 
particularly noticeable on rocks of a slippery nature and in any machine where the 
limit of the angle of nip has been closely approximated by the manufacturer, which is 
nearly always the case. 

Breakers of this type are accomplishing useful work during only half the time 
they are in operation, the other half being occupied in retreating the moving jaw and 
getting ready for another compressing operation. Consequently, the proportion of 
power applied to overcoming friction is high. The product of such machines is not 
desirable if uniform material is required and its use is only permissible when a machine 
of a different type is used for secondary crushing, or under special conditions where 



uniformity of product is not required. These machines are widely used in spite of 
their manifest disadvantages because of their comparatively large capacity and low 
installation cost. 

The Dodge type of jaw breaker embodies the same principles as those of the Blake 
type. The essential difference between the two is that in the Dodge type the movable 
jaw is hinged at the bottom instead of the top. Its mechanics are illustrated injthe 
accompanying illustration. The result of using a movable jaw, hinged at the bottom, 
is that the discharge opening is much more nearly constant so that a product more 
uniform in size character is obtained. It still maintains the disadvantage of deliver- 
ing a slabby or tabular product. The closing of the movable jaw lessens the angle 
of nip, thus tending to wedge the rock more tightly between the jaws and to accom- 
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plisli more effective breaking. Dodge type 
machines are not widely used, due to their com- 
paratively small capacity and consequently, in- 
creased installation cost per ton of product. 

Gyratory. — The second type of rock machine 
ordinarily used is the Gyratory. Essentially 
this type of breaker consists of a central pillar 
shaft fixed at its uppermost point and provided 
with means of gyration at its lowest point. On 
this shaft is fixed a renewable crushing head in 
the shape of a frustum of an upright cone. This 
head gyrates inside of an inverted conical con- 
cave, the inner surface being lined with re- 
newable wearing plates. The receiving opening 
of machines of this type is, therefore, annular 
and breaking is accomplished by the alternate 
advance and recession of the crushing head with 
respect to the concaves. Since the movement 
is gyratory, it is continuous, so that while the 
head is approaching one point of the concave, 
it is receding from the point diametrically 
opposite. There are no reciprocating elements 
and the power is applied continuously to crush- 
ing work. Since the point of greatest gyration 
is usually some distance below the point of 
breaking, the advantage of leverage is embodied. 

In this machine, the breaking is effected by a 
combination of compression, roll action and beam 
action. As the crushing .surfaces approach each 
other, compression is brought into play and since 
the crushing head is ahvaj's traveling, the friction 
between the rock and the head causes it to revolve, 
thereby bringing into play roll action since the 
head rolls over the rock being broken. 

Since in an annular opening of this kind, a 
tabular piece of rock would necessarily be fixed at 
its ends and unsupported at its middle point, beam 
action is brought into play and the rock will be 
broken at about its middle point. Since the radius 
of gyration is not great in any case, the discharge 
opening does not vary greatly and the angle of nip 
is not subject to great variation. As a result, 
the product of machines of this type is much more 
uniform than with other types, and more cubical 
in character. 

The gyratory breaker is practically a stage- 
breaking machine, since a piece of rock approxi- 
mating the maximum capacity of the angular 
opening will be reduced in successive stages by 


means of successive nips of the large piece and of the resulting smaller pieces into 
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which the rock is broken. Due to the small gyrating movement, each nip accom- 
plishes only a small part of the total work, a number of successive nips being 
required to break the rock from its original size to the finer product of the machine. 

Gyratory breakers are much more efficient than those of the jaw type with regard 
to tonnage produced, whether on a basis of horsepower consumed or total weight of 
the machine. The accompanying table shows the comparison of Blake jaw type and 
gyratory breakers based on equal width of opening in each case. It will be seen that 
the superiority of the gyratory over the jaw breaker increases with the size of the 
machine up to a certain limit. 

There has been considerable argument over the comparative advantages of the 
jaw and gyratory type of rock breakers; one of the principal advantages claimed by 
the advocates of the former being that less head room is required for its use. This 
apparent advantage has been found to be fallacious in general. By superimposing 
the drawings of jaw and gyratory breakers of equal opening width, it will be found 
that there is little if any difference between the two as regards the difference of eleva- 
tion between the point of intake and the point of rock discharge. 

There are, however, cases in which it is desirable to use breakers of the jaw type. 
In general, these are where a limited capacity of rock of certain size is required. For 
example, should it be required to produce 200 tons per 24 hr. of rock of maximum 
initial size of 15 in., it will be seen that the jaw breaker has a capacity of about 48 
tons per hour, whereas the gyratory has a capacity of about 100 tons per hour. Since 
the gyratory machine is much heavier, it will be more expensive to install. Conse- 
quently, the jaw-type machine, although having a great excess over the required 
capacity, would be advisable because its capacity is not so enormously excessive as in 
the case of the gyratory, and is a lighter and cheaper machine to install. In many 
cases where rocks of large size are to be handled, even this advantage disappears, 
since it may often be much more economical to operate a large gyratorj^ breaking 
machine for a small fraction of the total time than continuously to expend power, 
which is excessive per unit, by means of the jaw-type machine. Where continuous 
operation at maximum capacity is expected, or where uniformity of product is de,sir- 
able, the gyratory machine is far preferable. 

In both jaw and gyratory types of rock breakers, mechanical efficiency should be 
considered, as with any machine for any purpose. Rock breakers are not all alike 
and some of them have advantages which ought to be carefully considered in the 
selection of machines for any particular work. 

There has been a great deal of discussion and difference of opinion with regard to 
the proper selection of a rock breaker for primary breaking. Rock coming from a 
mine or quarry is made up of pieces of various sizes ranging from fine granular pieces 
up to 5 or 6 ft. in diameter. In general, it may be said that the average piece will 
not be more than 24 to 36 in. in diameter. Some authorities advocate the installation 
of a primary breaker capable of handling the largest piece, while others advocate a 
breaker only large enough to handle the average pieces, breaking up extremely large 
ones with dynamite before taking them to the machine. The advantage of having 
a breaker of large size is that it avoids the expense of dynamiting or sledging with 
its consequent large employment of labor. Its disadvantage is that when a breaker 
is large enough to take the pieces of extreme size, there is a great excess of capacity, 
requiring the machine to be idle a greater part of the time. The large machine will, 
in addition, represent a greater investment than the smaller one and will require 
more power while it is actually in operation. In cases, which are by no means un- 
usual, where a large breaker may be operated at definite periods when other equip- 
ment is not requiring power, thus avoiding a high power peak, it may be ultimately 
economical to use a large breaker, doing away with the expense of dynamiting and 
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sledging. Tliis point is subject to investigation in each case, and is one that must be 
decided upon the merits of the specific conditions obtaining. 

Power Requirements. — The size of gyratory crushers is usually indicated by 
an arbitrary number while jaw crushers are designated by inch measurements 
of the rectangular feed opening. 

The table given herewith shows the approximate power requirements of various 
sizes of gyratory breakers. The power figures given should be used with discretion 
because of the factors which affect power requirements; the principal of these being 
the hardness of the rock being broken and the method of feeding. On soft rock, 
minimum power is required and on hard rock the power requirements increase rapidly. 
It is ordinarily true that breakers are supplied with more power than they require, 
that is, motors or engines of excessive power are supplied. The various makes of 
breakers will also have a definite effect upon power requirements so that with those 
best designed to obviate high friction, a minimum of power would be required. The 
starting torque of a gyratory breaker is small unless it should be stopped when full 
of rock. In such a case, it is usually necessary to dig it out before attempting to 
start the machine. The same conditions will obtain with jaw breakers. 


AvER.-i(iE Power Pv,equirements of Gyratory Breakers 


of opening on each 

Maximum cube that will 

' Power required. 

? of spider, inches 

I enter breaker, inches 

horsepower 

7 by 28 

7 

10 to 20 

8 by 34 

S 

15 to 25 

10 by 40 

10 

20 to 35 

12 by 44 

12 

25 to 40 

15 by 55 

15 

50 to 70 

18 by OS 

IS 

65 to 100 

21 by 76 

21 

100 to 140 

24 by 99 

24 

125 to 175 

36 by 132 

36 

150 to 200 

42 by 162 

42 

175 to 200 

48 by 180 

48 

200 to 225 

54 by 198 

54 

200 to 250 

60 by 216 

60 

250 to 300 


The most favorable operating condition for jaw breakers is when the ratio of size 
of feed to that of product does not exceed 6:1. When this ratio is exceeded, the effi- 
ciency of the machine is greatly reduced, friction is increased and heating almost 
inevitable; the capacity is reduced to a fraction of normal, and in general the value 
of the machine is seriously impaired. The amount of material broken will be in 
proportion to the width of the discharge opening. That is to say that when reducing 
rock from IS to 3 in., the machine wiU handle about three times as much material 
as when reducing from 6 to 1 in., all other factors remaining the same. The speed of 
the breaker directly affects its capacity. 

The power required depends on the friction that has to be overcome in addition 
to the actual work of breaking. For the Blake type of breaker, there is one theoretic- 
ally correct speed based on the law of gravity. The time of stroke of the movable 
jaw must not exceed the rate of movement of the material due to gravity, but there are 
mechanical limitations which will reduce the possible speed. An approximation of 
power required for the operation of Blake breakers is given in the accompanying table. 
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Appboximate Power Requibed for 
Blake Jaw Breakers 


Size 

10 by 7 
12 by 9 
16 by 10 
24 by 10 
28 by 13 
30 by 15 
36 by 18 
42 by 24 
48 by 26 
48 by 30 


Horsepower Size 

7 

48 by 36 

10 

48 by 42 

12 

54 by 42 

14 

60 by 42 

25 

60 by 48 

30 

60 by 60 

40 

84 by 60 

50 

90 by 60 

60 

96 by 60 

no 



Horsepower 

150 

150 

150 

160 

175 

200 

225 

250 

275 


Secondary Crushing. — After the 
work of the primary breakers has 
been done, the rock is iii pieces 
varying according to the size of the 
original breaker, from 2 or 2K up to 
6 in. in diameter. In industrial use, 
the rock, unless it be limestone flux 
or ore for furnace use, requires 
further reduction; therefore a second 
stage in reduction is required — ^this 
stage we classify as crushing. It 
may be performed in machines of a 
number of different kinds. 


Ordinarily, crushing is done in machines of the same type as those used for pri- 
mary breaking, but of smaller size and delivering a smaller product. Jaw crushers 
may be and are used quite often, but are not particularly well adapted for this kind 
of work because of the variable character of their products. Gyratory breakers of 
small size are often used and these are much more satisfactory, since they deliver a 
product more uniform in size, more cubical in character and have much greater capac- 
ity than crushers of the Blake type. Small gyratory crushers, operating at high speed, 
are available for this purpose and are very largely used. The characteristics of the 
jaw and gyratory types have already been described. 



In addition to the gyratory and jaw types for crushing, there are others that are 
very largely used, among these may be mentioned the swing-hammer type, the roll 
type and other specially designed machines. 

The Swing-hammer t 3 q)e of machine ordinarily consists of a central shaft 
to which are connected a number of hammers so pivoted as to swing freely. In 
operation, this central shaft revolves at high speed, the hammers swinging 
straight out through the effect of centrifugal force. The rock to be broken is 
fed over a breaking plate so set that the swinging hammers just miss touching it 
in their revolution. The hammers strike the rock and the impact of this blow 
while the rock is resting upon the breaker plate, breaks it into pieces. Since 
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the hammers swing freely, there is no danger of breaking the hammer by this 
operation. The under part of the machine, concentric with the shaft, consists 
of a grid of steel bars, the distance between them being equal to the desired 
product. If the blow of the hammers on the rock does not divide it small enough 
to pass through these apertures, the hammers continue to give the rock additional 
blows while it is on the grid, the eventual result being that all of it passes through 
these apertures. 

Machines of this typo are satisfactory for use with comparatively soft rocks such 
as shales, limestones, clays, etc., or on rock which doesf not contain an excessively 
high percentage of silica. These machines will take pieces up to 4, 5, or 6 in. in diam- 
eter and the economical fine limit is about M in. It is practical to secure in. 
product on very soft material, but by diminishing the output size, the capacity of the 
machine is seriously reduced also. Under proper operating conditions and in fields 
to which the machine is adaptable, efficient results are secured. The power required 
is not high, but depends largely upon the character of the rock broken and the ratio 
of reduction. The accompanying drawing shows the general make-up. of a machine of 
tins type. 



The crushing roll is a type of inachiiie that has been in use for a great many 
years. It consists of two solid cylinders with bearings in the same horizontal 
plane, set fairly close together, the stream of rock to be crushed passing between 
the two. One or both of these cylinders may be positively driven. They are 
usually adjustable so that the rock may be reduced to a desired size. Eolls are 
usually made with a solid cylindrical core having removable ^shells which take 
up wear. These shells are made of hard steel, often so alloyed as to present a 
surface highly resistive to abrasion. 

The mos6 favoral)lo condition for crushing rolls is when the ratio of size of feed 
product docs not exceed about 4 or 4>2 : 1- When this ratio is exceeded, the efficiency 
of the roll is greatly decreased and the power requirement increased. With the ratio 
of 4 : 1, the power is practically constant whether the ratio is applied to large feed and 
large product, or fine feed and finer product. The capacity of the machine, however, 
will usually be in proportion to the size, that is, with production on large pieces, the 
capacity will be greater than with reduction on smaller pieces; other factors remaining 
constant. 
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The speed of course, is a very important item and ordinarily this should not exceed 
900 ft. per minute, although there are rolls in successful operation at a speed of 1,000 ft. 
The difficulty is that with higher speeds, there is brought into play a grinding effect, 
due to slip of the rock particles on the roll shells, and this tends to abrade the shells 
and wear them out very rapidly. The best results 
are obtained by the use of moderate speed not ex- 3 
ceeding 900 ft. per minute and with careful atten- “ 
tion to the angle of nip, which has already been g 3 q 
explained. The cylinder diameter of the rolls t 
should always be such that the angle of nip will be g 
sharp enough to grasp the piece presented and nip ^ 2.6 
it without permitting slipping. ^ 

One of the great difficulties with rolls has $ ^ 2 
always been the impossibility of feeding them w 
equally throughout the entire width of the roll 
surface. The result is that grooves are worn in i 1.8 
the roll shells in certain places, which seriously | 
diminish their efficiency and result in the produc- S 
tion of a material that is not properly sized. Many 
devices have been tried to obviate this difficulty, g 
Often one of the rolls is flanged, the opposite roll l-i.o 
fitting into this flange, the idea being to permit 5 
definite distribution of the feed over the entire roll J 
face without spilling any of it. This variation has 
not been altogether successful. A second method | 
has been to provide one of the rolls with a 
longitudinal movement along its axis; this move- ^ 
ment is known as fleeting.” Usually the fleeting Yig. 
motion is small, the idea being to present a new 
surface continuously at any point where the rock may be delivered, thus avoiding 
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6 . — Power consumed in rolls. 


doing all the work in one spot. Meeting devices may be continuous and mechanical, 
or may be adjustable by hand. The fleeting device has been successful in a number 
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of instances, but it is the general conclusion that unequal wear cannot be entirely 
avoided by any means so far discovered. The roll is highly efficient under some 
conditions, particularly if properly designed as to the relation of the roll diameter to 
the size of feed, if operated at proper speed and given proper care. With abrasive 
feed, however, it is almost impossible to prevent unequal wear and other machines 
are often considered more advisable for such service. 

The theoretical capacity of rolls may easily be calculated by computing the cubical 
contents of the ribbon passing through the machine, the data necessary includes the 
speed of the roll, the width of the roll face and the distance apart of the two cylinders. 
This will give the cubical volume that will pass over the rolls in a given time. In 
practice, due to the unequal character of the feed, not more than one-quarter of this 
cubical volume should be taken as the actual capacity of the machine. 

As to power, the accompanying formulae show the requirements for crushing rolls 
of all kinds. The power to drive rolls at normal speed, without load, varies for 
different sizes, speeds and makes of machines. An approximate idea being obtained 
from the following formula.^ 

Pi = 0.0835 (P + W) 

When, 

D ~ Diameter of rolls in inches, and 
W = Face of rolls in inches. 

The total power required to drive rolls, loaded is : 

p = X AT) + Pi 

When, 

P = Total power, 

p = Horsepower per cubic foot per hour (from Fig. 6, p. 201), 

Pi = Horsepower required to drive rolls without load, and 
M = Capacity of rolls in cubic feet per hour. 

Feed Size for 32-deg. Nip Angle on Rolls 


Roll, 

diam- 

eter, 

Space between rolls, inches 




Vs 


J'S 

0 

inchtjs 



Maximum size of feed, inches 



36 

2.23 

2.10 

1.96 

1,84 

1.71 

1.57 

1.45 

30 

1.99 

1.86 

1.73 

1.60 

1.47 

1.34 

1.21 

26 

1.S3 

1 1.70 

1.56 

1.44 . 

1.31 

1 1.17 

1.05 

24 

1.74 

; 1.61 

1.48 

1.36 

1.22 

1.10 

0.96 

20 i 

1.58 

1.46 , 

1.32 

1.20 

1.06 

t 0.94 

0.80 

16 

1 . 42 

1.29 

1.16 

1.03 

0,90 

! 0.77 

0.64 

9 

1.14 1 

1.01 

o.ss 1 

0.75 1 

0 . 62 

0.49 

1 0.36 


In addition to the types already mentioned for crushing, there are used in various 
instances other devices such as, edge runners of the Chilean mill type, ball mills and 
various specially designed machines for accomplishing this work. 

The Chilean mill is a well-known rock reduction machine, but since its field is 
usually in fine reduction, it will be considered more exhaustively under the head 
of grinding. For crushing purposes, Chilean mills with comparatively slow move- 

^ These formulas from “EJlectric Motors in the Cement Industry” by R. B. Williamson, Am. 
Inst. Elec. Eng., compiled from data gathered by the Committee on Industrial and Domestic Power. 
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ment and very heavy wheels have been used with success, but only at the finest 
stage which might be considered in the classification of “crushing/^ Material 
1 to 2 in. in diameter may be fed to such machines, and a product varying from 



(Sectional View,) 

Fig. 8. — Huntington mill. 


}i in. to 20 mesh can be obtained from them. Since the most useful field for the 
Chilean mill is in granulation or grinding, it will not be further considered here. 

Ball mills are very widely used for reducing coarse rock to a product which 
varies with the ideas of the metallurgist installing the plant. Ball mills arc in use 



to 10 ft. in diameter, and for crushing work are of short length, not over 5 or 6 ft. 
Rock is fed to these machines up to 3 in. in diameter, although such practice is 
seldom considered economical. The best field for ball-mill crushing is with feed 
at about in. or less with a product varying fi’om in. to 20 or 30 mesh. In 
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many instances the coarse rock is received by a large diameter ball mill and 
reduced in one stage to r50 mesh or finer. Operation of mills in this way prac- 
tically necessitates the use of a classifier or screen directly following the mill in 
which the material already sufficient ground may be removed from the pulp, 
and the unground material returned to the ball mill for further grinding. The 
capacity of such mills is quite large, but since ball and tube mills are usually 
considered as fine-reduction machines rather than crushers, this too will be 
considered under the head of grinding. 

In addition to the ones already mentioned, there are a large number of machines 
that have been designed to accomplish this particular work. Some of them have 
been quite successful, and others not so much so. It would be impossible to con- 
sider the merits or demerits of each or any of them in a discussion of this kind, and 
consequently they are left for study in the light of the particular circumstances under 
which their use is eonteir.plated. It may not be out of place, however, to consider 
here some of the principles upon which these machines are constructed. 

Some crushing machines use in connection with compression a grinding or abrad- 
ing motion. For example, crushers of the jaw type are in use in which the swinging 
jaw has, in addition to its swinging motion, a rolling action. These machines are 
advantageoiLS in that tlioy assist in the discharge of the material crushed. They 
should be used with discrimination, however, since with highly abrasive rock the 
wearing plates of such machines are subject to rapid deterioration. They are advis- 
able for use with rock which is not abrasive, such as limestones, shales, clays, etc., 
which may be expected to have no cutting action. With quartz, granite or the vari- 
ous trap rocks and other hard, siliceous, crystalline aggregates they should not be used. 

In general, any crushing machine which takes all of the crushing strain directly 
upon the bearing is not a long lived one. The high stresses developed momentarily 
and intermittently by the crushing of hard rock are very severe and, mechanically 
speaking, should not be delivered directly upon a bearing, which ordinarily cannot 
withstand such heavy work for any great length of time. The best-known types of 
machines are so constructed that the principal strains are not directly on the bearings, 
and these types should be used, particularly where very hard rocks are to be operated 
upon. With soft rocks which do not involve high-breaking strains, machines of this 
type ma}' be used, but conditions should be carefully studied before installing them 
for any particular work. 

Grinding. — The third stage in rock reduction, wliich we may call grinding, 
takes a feed from the secondary crushing machines and makes product which 
will vary according to the subsequent requirements. The desired product may 
be a granular aggregate var}ung in size from 10 to 200 mesh, or it may be an 
entirely — 200-me.sh material. For metallurgical purposes, such as cyanide 
teatment, flotation, etc., a very fine product is often desirable. For concentra- 
tion, a granular product is required, while for various industrial purposes, such as 
glass making, pottery, sand production, etc., the requirements mav be widelv 
varied. 

^ The machinery used for this stage will include many well-known types, such as 
grinding pans, edge runners, ring-roD mills, fine-grinding rolls and ball and tube mills. 
These machines involve one or a combination of two or more of all of the crushing 
principles that have already been enumerated. Their efficiency varies greatly, and 
durability or wearing qualities are just as variable. Their application will depend 
largely on the kind of rock to be handled and the use to which the product is to be 
put. These machines will be considered here according to the various types mentioned . 
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Grinding pans constitute one of the oldest types of fine-reduction machinery. 
There are many different types, but probably the best known of these is the 
Wheeler pan, which was formerly very widely used in amalgamating processes 
in silver mills. These machines comprise a pan or tub 3, 4 or 5 ft. in diameter, 
made of steel or wood, with a comparatively shallow depth, ordinarily approxi- 
mating 3 or 4 ft. The bottom of the pan is equipped with hard-steel or iron 
plates upon which a muller operated through a central shaft grinds the ore. The 
muller is equipped with grinding shoes, adjustable so that its distance from the 
bottom may be any required measurement. The muller revolves, rubbing its 
shoes against the hard iron bottom of the pan. The grinding is performed by 
the abrasion of the material between these two hard surfaces. 

In operation machines of this type produce very finely divided material, but since 
they involve rapid and costly destruction of the grinding surfaces, they are not con- 
sidered economical for present-day use. Their capacity is not great, an ordinary 
5-ft. pan being capable of handling 10 to 15 tons per day when reducing from 10 or 
15 mesh to an average of 60- to 80-mesh material. The power required is from 10 to 
20 hp., depending upon the character of the rock and fineness of the product. 

Edge runners may be typified by the mill known as the Chilean mill. There 
are many types of this machine, the usual type having straight grinding faces, 
but there are some variations having their grinding faces curved, one convex 
and the other concave. The Chilean mill consists essentially of a bottom ring 
die over which rolls a heavy wheel, actuated through a central shaft. The type 
is an old one, having been originally used in crude form by the early Spanish 
miners in Spanish America. For comparatively coarse work the, machine is 
made with a rolling diameter comparatively large, reaching 6 or 7 ft. This 
machine is operated at comparatively slow speeds, usually 12 to 18 r.p.m,, or 
sometimes even less. For fre reduction, the modern type of Chilean 
mills has a running diameter of about 4 or 5 ft. and is operated at speeds 
up to 30 or 35 r.p.m.; in this case the wheels are smaller and lighter than with the 
large diameter mill. Chilean mills are operated either wet or dry. Their work 
is performed largely by rolling action, but one variation of the mill adds some- 
what to its capacity by providing the factor of abrasion. This is by swinging 
the roller to what is essentially a crank. The horizontal shaft connecting with 
the driving mechanism of the center of the mill, is provided with an offset of 
2 to 4 in., the shaft of the roller being connected to the offset. This gives to 
the rolling action a sliding or grinding effect so that the mill is dragged over the 
die in addition to rolling over it. 

This variation is known as the Mantey offset. It increases the fineness of 
the product, but introduces the factor of abrasion which increases the wear on 
the grinding surface and consequently the cost of operation. 

The power required for operating Chilean mills is about five- to seven-tenths of a 
ton per horsepower-hour when producing a fine product. The capacity varies 
according to the work done. On comparatively coarse grinding, with slow-speed 
mills, in the neighborhood of 20 to 25 tons per hour may be reduced, while with high 
speeds this capacity is increased. 

^ng-roH grinding machines are of the type in which the grinding anvil is a 
horizontal . ring. The mullers swung from a spider attached to a central shaft, 
press against this vertical grinding surface. The Huntington mill is the best 
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known milling machine of this type. Ring-roll mills are high-speed devices and 
while they have been used for a number of years for all classes of rock reduction, 
their employment is now limited to dry or wet grinding of comparatively soft 
materials, such as coal, limestone, mineral earth, etc. The rapid wear of these 
machines under conditions of hard grinding mihtates against their use and their 
high speed makes them a rather difficult machine to control. They are, however, 
appropriate and economical for use in grinding coal for producing pulverized- 
coal fuel. They are widely used for this purpose and are said to be satisfactory. 

In the case of grinding coal, the removal of the ground material is by an air cur- 
rent which may be regulated to take away the material sufficiently ground and to 
leave behind the particles which require further grinding. The capacity of a 50- or 
54-in. diameter mill for this work will amount to about 1 ton per hour for each muller 
roll; the machines are usually made either with three, four or five rolls. The power 
for operation under these conditions varies according to the size of the machine and 
the excellence of the design, from 25 to 85 hp. 

There are variations of the ring-roll type in which the ring is set vertically with 
rollers pressing against the inner horizontal face of the vertical ring and held there 
by spring pressure. These variations may have advantages, but such features must 
be considered with respect to each problem. 

Crushing rolls, such as have already been described, are often used for the 
production of granular rock. A product as fine as 10 or even 20 mesh can be 
produced by these machines, but for such use they are generally considered 
uneconomical. Their very small capacity together with their tendency to 
groove and corrugate, delivering a product of widely varying sizes, makes them 
rather a high-cost and inefficient macliine for such work. 

The tube nuU or ball tube miU is the machine generally considered most 
economical for producing either a finely ground product or a finely granular 
product. The tube mill consists essentially of a tube of varying diameter and 
length, installed horizontally and rotated about its horizontal axis. Ordinarily 
the shell is made of plate steel and the heads of cast iron or cast steel. The feed 
to the mill is through one hollow shaft, upon which the mill is supported and 
rotates, and the discharge is through the opposite axis. The power is applied 
through a countershaft equipped with a pinion, to a master gear surrounding the 
tube, either at the feed or discharge end. 

The tube is equipped with a hard-iron or steel lining, which receives the wear 
and wffiich can be renewed. This lining is either keyed into the mill or bolted in by 
means of bolts passing through the lining plates and shell. Both heads are also 
ordinarily lined with segmental lining plates of the same hard material. The grinding 
is accomplished by placing inside the tube such objects as hard flint, pebbles, cast- or 
forged-steel balls, cylinders or slugs, depending upon the ideas of the operator. Since 
the vork done depends upon the energy of the grinding medium falling upon the 
rock to be crushed, it follows that the heavier substance accomplishes the most work 
and is the most efficient in use. 

The tube mill originated in the cement industry, where an extremely fine product 
IS required. Originally flint pebbles were employed as the grinding medium, and the 
mills w^ere lined with silex or silex brick, a hard siliceous material. Recently, however, 

It has been found that the efficiency is greatly increased by using a hard-iron or steel 
liner and steel balls, the output per horsepower being far greater, 

^ The feed is introduced, through the hoUow trunnion of the mill, in the case of dry 
grinding assisted by a helix cast as part of the trunnion lining, the screw carrying the 
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material positively to the interior of the tube. At the discharge end there may be a 
simple, plain opening through the trunnions, or a helix may be incorporated to facili- 
tate discharge or the discharge may be by means of radial blades. This form of 
discharge is accomplished by placing a steel grating about 6 in. from the discharge end 
of the mill, the intervening space being occupied by a series of shelves or blades, 
extending radially from the periphery to near the trunnion opening. The blades 
deliver the ground material upon a cone whose base is against the grating, and apex 
extending into the trunnion opening, thus facilitating the discharge of the product. 
The advantages are that the discharge from a tube equipped with this system is essen- 
tially the same as a mill equipped with a peripheral discharge, but without its mechan- 
ical disadvantages. The finely ground material migrates rapidly toward the shell and 
discharge end of the tube, choking or plugging of the charge is avoided, and, in wet- 
grinding mills, it is possible to carry a low pulp level and low percentage of moisture. 
Crushing is more efficient, because each ball in falling, hits upon other balls covered 
with the material to be ground, and the blow is unimpeded. With the open-trunnion 
discharge, crushing is necessarily performed through a bed of pulp, which cushions 
the blow and dissipates the energy of the balls. 

The proportions of ball mills, that is the diameter and length dimensions, have 
much to do with the results obtained from such mills. It is possible to so operate 
them that coarse, intermediate or fine product may be ol:>tairied. In this feature is 
one of the most favorable factors of the ball mill — it is very flexible and very adaptable. 

The tonnage which may be put through a ball mill, and the fineness to which it 
will grind, depend on several factors, among which may be mentioned : 

1. Hardness of the ore and size of feed. 

2. Hate of travel through the mill. 

3. Percentage of water. 

4. Size of balls and number of balls. 

5. Speed of mill. 

6. Open- or closed-circuit grinding. 

7. Type of mill, center or peripheral discharge. 

8. Size of miU. « 

Some of these are variable or under the control of the operator; others are fixed, 

once the mill is running. Maximum mill efficiency is obtained when the greatest 
number of tons of ore is ground to the desired fineness in the shortest time, with the 
expenditure of a minimum amount of power and with the least wear on balls and liners. 
It is determined largely by the right combination of the factors above listed. 

From the many excellent articles which have been written on current ball-mill 
practice, it is possible to gain information which will give a good idea of the correct 
combination necessary for the economic operation of proposed mills. No hard and 
fast rules can be formed, but, in general, the information gained will also prove 
useful in operating plants as giving a means of checking the work done by any particu- 
lar mill, and of correcting existing faults. 

1. Hardness of Ore. — This is beyond the control of the operator, but its size is not. 
Formerly, the tendency was to feed ore up to 4 in. in size. The more recent practice 
is to reduce the size of feed, for operators are determining the economic limitations of 
ball mills, and finding it preferable first to crush in secondary machines of approved 
type to 1 in. or finer. 

2. Rate of Travel. — If the rate be slow, the ore is subjected to a greater number of 
blows, and is, of course, crushed finer. The tendency is, however, to feed fast and 
return the oversize, after classifying, for regrinding (see 6). 

3. Percentage of Moisture. — This will vary with the character of the ore. Good 
practice is to keep the moisture low and the pulp thick, so as to coat the balls. This is 
conducive to less wear on balls and liners. 
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4. Size of Balls. — Balls from 1 to 7 in. in diameter are used. In a given mill the 
size of balls should be determined largely by the size and hardness of the ore. Best 
results seem to bo obtained when the mill is loaded between three-tenths and two-fifths 
full. 

6. Speed of Mills. — This is properly a direct function of the internal radius, and is 
something less than the ^'criticaT^ speed. The ‘‘criticaT’ speed of any mill is that 
which will make the layer of balls next to the shell cling to the latter as the mill 

54 19 

revolves. Davis shows this to be iV = where N ~ revolutions per minute and 

V 5 

r = radius in feet. 

The modern practice is to operate at three-fifths to four-fifths of this speed. At four- 
fifths and above, the balls tend more to cascade, and the grinding is done largely by 
impact. At three-fifths the action is more of a rolling nature, and grinding is done by 
attrition. Operators are proving by decreasing the size of the feed that they may 
decrease the size of balls and increase the number in the mill, securing a greater grinding 
surface. As the power is directly proportional to the speed, the slower the mill turns, 
the less the power required. Also, the slower the speed the less the capacity, so a 
most efficient speed exists for any particular mill, and this must be determined by 
experiments on the ore under treatment. 

6. Open and Closed Circuits. — The tendency has been to grind in closed circuit, 
crowding the ore through the mill, classifying, and returning the oversize. Good 
practice fixes this circulating load at from four to five times the feed. Closed-circuit 
operation tends to keep the mill up to full capacity, and is conducive to efficient 
worlcing. 

7. Type of MilL—Opinion is divided as to the advisability of discharging the pulp 
through grates or overflowing through the trunnion without any diaphragm. The 
diaphragm makes the mill more sensitive to overloading. 

8. Size of Mill. — The tendency is to the large-diameter mill; 9-ft. mills are the 
largest so far used. 

The power requirements for ball tube mills operated at the proper speeds for best 
theoretical efficiencies and with various ball loads, has been calculated by Davis, and 
is shown in the accompanying table. These data are, of course, the result of mathe- 
matical computations and as such are correct, but in practice, some variations will 
be noted. The power requirements will vary in various operations. The figures 
shown in the table are high for general ball-mill work, but afford an intelligent guide 
to requirements. The proper speeds for best efiSciency, also according to Davis, are 
shown in the appropriate table, p. 211. 

In tube mill grinding, it is desirable to know the exact ratio between the tube- 
mill classifier circuit and the original feed. Tonnage samples with this end in 
view are not acceptable, as it is practically impossible to determine the moisture 
in a pulp from a sample large enough to represent the tonnage accurately. This 
ratio can be determined easily from the daily screen tests.^ 

Let, 

X = Total original feed to classifier, 
y = Tube-mill feed (classifier sands) 

A == Per cent of finished size in the original feed, 

(This will depend on the fineness of the overflow desired) 

B — Per cent of finished size in tube-mill feed, 

C = Per cent of finished size in tube-mill discharge, and 

D = Per cent of finished size in classifier overflow. 

^ Geo. O. Deschler, Eng. and Min. Jour., April 10, 1920. 
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Then, 

Ax Weight of finished size in the original feed, 

By = Weight of finished size in tube-mill feed, 

Cy = Weight of finished size in tube-mill discharge, and 
Bx = Weight of finished size in the classifier overflow. 


In regular operation, with the dry tonnage of the original feed equal to the dry 
nnnage of the classifier overflow, at any one instant in the cycle the weight of tlic 
inished size in the material going to the classifier will equal the weight of finished 
lize in the classifier products. Therefore, 


Ax Cy ~ Bx A- By 
{D - A) 

y = “ 


What is required, then, for determining this ratio, is the percentage of undersize 
rom the limiting screen, on the four products as stated above. A few examples 
rom practice will serve as illustrations. In the following work 15 per cent -j- 65 mesh, 
'‘yler standard screen, was desired in the classifier overflow. 


Example 1. — Oversize in the overflow approximately as desired. 

Per Cent 


— 65 mesh in the original feed 38.0 

— 65 mesh in the tube-mill feed 27.8 

— 65 mesh in the tube-mill discharge 49.2 

”65 mesh in the classifier overflow 87.0 

Applying the equation, y = 2.29a;. 


Example 2. — Oversize in the overflow greater than desired. 

Per Cent 


”65 mesh in the original feed 29.8 

” 65 mesh in the tube-mill feed 30,4 

— 65 mesh in the tube mill discharge 45.8 

” 65 mesh in the classifier overflow 80.4 

By substituting, as before, y = 3.28a:. 


With a higher allowable amount of oversize in the overflow, the ratio of tube-mill 
icd to original feed increases, under the stated conditions. 


Exam, pie 3. — Oversize in the overflow less than desired. 

Per Cent 


” 65 mesh in the original feed 29.6 

”65 mesh in the tube-mill feed 35.4 

”65 mesh in the tube-mill discharge 81.8 

”65 mesh in the classifier overflow 94.6 

Using the equation, y = 1.40a;.' 


As the amount of oversize in the overflow is decreased, the ratio of tube-mill feed 
I the original feed decreases, under the stated conditions. 

It is the general practice in ball-mill grinding to run the feed direct to the mill 
stead of to the classifier, as in the cases considered above. With this arrangement 
fc 

X = Weight of original feed to mill, 
y = Weight of classifier sands, 

A — Per cent finished size in original feed, 

B — Per cent finished size in classifier sands, 

C — Per cent finished size in mill discharge, and 
D = Per cent finished size in classifier overflow. 
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Then 

^4:c = Weight of finished size in original feed, 

By ~ Weight of finished size in classifier sands, 

C(x — ?/) = Weight of finished size in naill discharge, and 
Dx = Weight of finished size in classifier overflow. 

As before, the weight of finished size in the material going to the classifier will 
equal the weight of finished size in the classifier products, so 


or 


C(x y) — By 4" Ex 




The ratio of circulating load {R) to original feed would be 


R - 


X A-y 


1 -f - - 1 + 


{D - C ) 
(C - B) 


Example 4. — ^As an illustration, suppose the figures are the same as in Example 
(1) except the percentage of undersize in the tube-mill discharge. 


Per Cent 

^ 65 mesh in the original feed 38.0 

— 65 mesh in the classifier sands 27.8 

—65 mesh in the mill discharge *. . . 59.4 

— 65 mesh in the classifier overflow 87.0 

Substituting in the equation, R = 1.87. 


Properly speaking, the circulating load is that part of the load which circulates, 
or returns to the starting point. In the case of the feed going direct to the ball mill, 
the circulating load is made up of the classifier sands only, as that is the only part of 
the original feed which completes the cycle. Following this concept, the ratio (R) 


of circulating load to original feed would be J? = “ instead of 1 — 


Horsepower Required per Foot op Mill Length 


Internal 

diameter 

Proportion of mill volume occupied by charge 

of miU, 
feet 

0.1 

; 0.2 

1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

1 

0.0023 

0.0099 

0.022 

0.042 

0.065 

0.093 

2 

0 . 0255 

; 0.1100 

0.254 

0.460 

0.730 

1.040 

3 

0.1087 

1 0.4630 

1.070 

1.940 

3.070 » 

4.380 

4 

0.2SS 

1 ■ 1.2400 

2.870 

5.220 

8.250 

11.780 

5 

0.640 

1 2.7200 

6.290 

11.430 

18.070 

25.740 

6 ■ 

1.200 

i 5.1600 

11.880 

21.470 1 

34.140 

48.690 

7 

2.060 

8.8500 

20.430 

37.060 

58.610 

83.530 

8 ' 

3.260 

14.1200 

32.540 

59.080 

93.460 

133.320 

9 

4.960 

; 21.3200 1 

49.090 

89.310 

141.240 

201.330 

10 

7.130 

! 30.8100 i 

71.060 

129.000 

204.070 
: 1 

291.100 


In this table the mill is assumed to be operating at the most efficient speed, as 
shown in the following table, and the charge is assumed to weigh 325 lb. per cubic foot. 
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Speed op Mill foe Best Theoeetigal Efficiency* 


Internal 

diameter 


Proportion of mill volume occupied by charge at rest 


of mill, 
feet 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

' 

0.4 , 

0.5 

0.6 

1 

59.15 

60.45 

61.82 

63.36 

65.10 

67.01 

2 

41.88 

42.75 

43.72 

44.81 

46.04 

47.40 

3 

34.19 

34.90 

35.69 

36.58 

37.58 

38.69 

4 

29.61 

30.22 ^ 

30.91 

31.67 j 

32.55 

33.51 

5 

26.48 

27.04 

27.64 

28.34 

29.11 

29.96 

6 

24.18 

24.69 1 

25.24 

25.88 

26.58 

27.36 

7 

22 . 38 

22.85 

23.36 

23.94 

24.60 

25.32 

8 

20.94 

21.38 

21.86 

22.40 

23.02 

23.70 

9 

19.74 

20.15 

^ 20.60 

21.13 

21.70 

22.34 

10 

18.72 

19.12 

19.56 

20.04 

20.59 

21.20 


’*■ Davis, Trans. A. I. Al. AI. E, 


Probably the most important difference of opinion in ball- and tube-mill operation 
is in the proper size of feed to be supplied. Extremes are represented by the Inspira- 
tion plant, Arizona, on one hand, where 3-in. material is reduced at one operation to 
“48 mesh in a large diameter mill, and the Canada Copper Corporation, on the other 
hand, where crushers and rolls are used to bring the ore down to 10 mesh, after 
which two-stage ball-mill reduction carries it to — 100 mesh. The tendency of modern 
operations is to save power by crushing fine before introducing the material into the 
ball mills. 

An important modification of the tube-mill is the Hardinge mill, in which the dis- 
charge end is cone-shaped. The Hardinge modification is based on the theory that 
this construction leads to a classification of balls in the mill, the small balls or pebbles 
taking a position near the discharge where the material being treated is also finest. 
Theoretically, then, the material being pulverized and the pulverizing medium are 
proportioned in size in this mill with a resulting operating economy. 

CRUSHING PRACTICE 

Primary Breaking. — Primary breaking, in the usual acceptance of the expres- 
sion, means the first stage of rock reduction, in which the rock from its original 
50urce is given its first operation of size reduction. Primary breaking usually 
refers to the first operation at the particular installation where the work is being 
lone, consequently it may vary in its requirements from the ability to receive 
Dieces 6 or 7 ft. in diameter to machines required to accept onl’y'S^to 12-in. 
Dieces. In general, however, it is most convenient to consider primary or coarse 
Dreaking as the field in which the rock or ore directly coming from quarry or 
nine is fed into the machinery providing the first breaking state. 

In large quarrying operations, the rock as it is blasted from the solid, ordinarily 
iontains pieces too large to enter any breaker yet built. These pieces have to be 
[rilled and blasted so as to secure sections that will go into the machines available. 
Aw breake^ have been built capable of receiving 7-ft. pieces of rock, and gyratory 
)reakers capable of receiving 5-ft. pieces. There is no reason why larger machines 
hould not be constructed, except that they are very expensive and their tonnage 
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capacity is so great that it can very rarely be utilized. However, it is usually con- 
sidered advisable to use a primary-breaking machine large enough to receive tlie 
largest piece ordiiiariH encountered in order to avoid the extra expense incurred in 
drilling and blasting. The labor cost of such operation is often so great that it would 
more than overbalance the extra installation cost of a larger primary breaking machine. 

The large machines used for primary breaking reduce to rock to pieces 5- to 10-in. 
cube, a size at which they are properly sized for delivery to secondary machines. 

Both jaw crushers and gyratories are used as primary breakers, various operators 
having different opinions about the relative merits of the two types for such service. 
Manj’' of each are in use in various parts of this country. Their relative advantages 
have already been discussed under the head of gyratory and jaw crushers in the first 
section of this paper. 

Intermediate Crushing. — This stage of rock reduction is the one in which rock 
is taken from the primary crushers and again reduced in size. In a few cases, 
such as in plants where limestone is crushed for blast-furnace flux, there may be 
only one stage — the primary, in which the stone is produced at the proper size 
in one operation. 

In all crushing, no matter how the crushing machine is set, there is always a large 
percentage of the crusher product that is much smaller than the minimum crusher 
opening. The crusher discharge will vary in size all the way from fine dust to pieces 
that will just pass the crusher opening. The desired size is separated from the 
aggregate by screening, usually in a rotary screen for coarse stone and in shaking or 
vibrating screens for the finer sizes. When there is but one crushing stage, the 
crusher product is screened and classified so as to produce products that are market- 
able, thus avoiding waste. 

When secondarj^ or intermediate crushing is to be performed, it is usual practice, 
and proper, to recrush only that portion requiring further reduction. This is ac- 
complished by passing tlie product of the primary machine over a screen, sending only 
the oversize to the secondary crusher, allowing the material already fine enough to 
bypass the secondary machine and proceed to the next stage, or to the one where tlie 
product can be utilized in its existing form, or to a machine appropriately designed for 
its further size reduction. 

Secondary crushing, as has already been pointed out, may be performed in 
machines of various types, but for such work, the gyratory principle is being generally 
preferred. 

Granulating. — In many industries, it is necessary to produce material in granular 
form — a form in which the particles are considerably smaller than is ordinarily produced 
by secondary crushing, and not so small as when a pulverulent product is required. The 
requirements may be such that the product wanted is anything from 40 mesh to 10 
mesh, the mesh meaning the number of apertures per lineal inch. Reduction of this 
character can be performed in any one of many different ways, but according to usual 
practice, is accomplished by swing-hammer machines, rolls or ball tube mills. 

VvTien the swing-hammer mill is used for this purpose, a fine grid screen is used, and 
the product of the machine is screened to secure the classification desired. Mills of 
this type do not produce a uniform material, in-so-far as size is concerned, and for that 
reason they are not popular for use where uniform particles are desired with a mini- 
mum of both oversize and undersize. 

Crushing rolls are very widely' used for such work and are usually very satisfactory. 
The distance between the roll faces can be definitely set to the size of particle desired 
and there can be no oversize. There will be, however, a large percentage of undersize 
because roll crushing is the result of direct compression, and consequently a good deal 
of fine dust is produced. Another objection to the use of rolls is that the crushing 
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faces do not wear evenly, but soon corrugate, making it impossible to maintain a fixed 
discharge. 

Ball-tube mills may ))0 used very efficiently for granulating. The reduction is 
accomplished by impact, if the device is properly operated, so that a minimum of 
undersize is produced. By using a short mill and a heavily forced feed, classifiying 
the mill product and returning the oversize for furtlier grinding, a uniform output is 
secured, together with minimum power expenditure. In such work it is necessary 
properly to proportion the size of the ball used to the size of the piece to be broken. 

Pulverizing. — In pulverizing, the work to be done is usually the reduction ol 
particle size so that the product will pass through a wire screen having 100 
apertures per linear inch or even smaller. Such service can be performed in 
ring-roll mills, machines of the- Huntington type, Chilean mills, grinding pans, 
grinding disc, etc., but the tube mill, charged either with steel balls or flint 
pebbles, has by far the greatest use and is considered the most effective and 
efficient. In cement making, where a very fine product is obtained by dry 
grinding, tubes up to S ft. in diameter and 26 ft. long are used, making a product 
that is nearly all under 200 mesh and varying from that down to material that 
would pass a 1000-mesh screen, if such a screen could be made. Pulverized coal 
for fuel is so produced, and in mining the production of finely divided ores for 
cyaniding, flotation, etc. is so produced. 

A modification of the tube mill loaded with balls or pebbles is one that is loaded 
with steel rods (Marathon, Marcy, Cole and otheu's). This arrangement acts as a 
multiple roll, grinding the material between the slowly turning surfaces. The machine 
is said to give excellent results, particularly in granulating. The charge of rods is 
carried above the horizontal axis of the mill, thus tending to balance it and I'educe the 
amount of power consumed. Machines of- this type have been in use experimentally 
for several years and recently have been installed on a large scale in one or two mining 
installations. 

Pulverization is the most expensive part of all rock reduction, more energy must 
be expended to accomplish it, and consequently this stage has received, and should 
receive, a maximum of study and attention. 

MISCELLANEOUS CRUSHING AND GRINDING MACHINES 

The stamp, either falling under the influence of gravity only, or driven by 
steam, has been of great importance in the development of gold’and copper 
mining, but has no use, so far as known in other industries, except metallic 
junk treatment. It is an uneconomical method of crushing ore, and any one 
interested can find a detailed description and discussion in Richards ^'Ore 
Dressing.’^ 

The first crushing machine, after the war club, was the mortar and pestle. 
Except as a laboratory implement, this has become more of a mixing device and 
is described under “Mixing and Kneading.'^ The bucking board of the assayer 
may be considered a mortar that has been flattened out. 

The so-called drug mill consists of a cone revolving within another cone 
(or both surfaces may be curved) without eccentric motion, wherein it differs 
from the gyratory crusher. These surfaces usually have corrugations on them 
so that comminution is mainly a matter of shredding and tearing rather than of 
crushing or abrasion. 
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1 lie uisl,ruiiHinl, is of rather wider utility than is claimed by the manufacturers, 
iwcii such material as copper drillings being shredded up by it, though in such cases 
the cups and cones furuishod by the makers might profitably be replaced by those 
of chrome or manganese steel. For certain materials I have also found better results 
wore obtained by running the cone in the opposite direction from that indicated by 
tlic inaimfacturer. 

Symons Disc Crusher. — The range of this machine, shown in Fig. 10, is in the 
larger sizes, crushing from G in. to 1 in. It is claimed that the largest sizes will 
crush to an inch but all factors considered the higher figure would be the practical 
iniiiimiim size wliich it will deliver. The two discs A and B, are held in place by 



Fid. 10. — Syinon.s disc crusher. 


two shafts one of whiidi is hollow and contains the other. The large ball and 
socikcl termination ol lylio inner shaft allows the inner shaft actuated by the 
eccentric. E to partake of a rocking motion so there is constantly changing set 
between the two discs and they are constantly changing the angle they make with 
one another. The inner shaft gyrates in a direction reverse to the rotation of the 
disc A. The material entering the feed spout is thrown out to the periphery 
of the two discs by centrifugal force. If a fragment is caught near an outlet 
point of the discs which happens momentarily to be a close together it will be 
rekiased and thrown out by centrifugal force after the width of exit is increased 
und('.r rotation. If a larger fragment is caught between the discs when they are 
at or nearly at their point of greatest set it will be carried around and crushed 
wlien the disCnS come closer together and will then be thrown out into the enclosing 
liop[)tu*. A magnetic tramp-iron separator is necessary ahead of a disc crusher. 
It is virtually a gyratory crusher turned on its side. 

Disc grinders are also made in which the discs are parallel and pulverizing 
ta,k<'.H pla(;e through attrition between the faces, which may be either plane or 
groovi^l. After all, they arc a variation of the old fashioned buhr-stone, set 
v(U’ti('.al instead of horizontal, and of steel or cast-iron instead of stone. 

For the shredding of fibrous materials, paper, rags, etc., the beater of the 
paixu' makers may bo employed. As may be seen from the illustration, this 
(consists of a lieavy wheel with bars set in (practically a roll with corrugations 
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parallel to the axis) revolving over a bed plate which is also corrugated. The 
material is thrown up by the beater wheel over a barrier and then comes around 
a race course and under the beater again. 


Sizes and Capacities op Large Disc Crushers 



Inches 

Inches 

1 

Inches 

Size of crusher 

48 

36 

24 

Opening in elliptical feed spout 

11% by 17 

9H by 14K 

7 by lOVs 

Width between discs at feed spout 

8 

5 

m 

Capacity, tons per hour to Hi in., approxi- 
mately 

40 

25 

1 IS 

Horsepower required 

65 

40 

25 


Aids to comminution are of various sorts. Gummy or resinous materials 
can often be ground when chilled when they resist all attempts at subdivision at 
ordinary temperatures. Occasionally a material which is to be added at a later 
time greatly increases the readiness with which some other material can be 
ground. Practically all the waterproofing agents used with cements can be 
readily ground after adding some of the cement, where they cannot without it. 
The excipients of the druggists come in this category. 



Work Done in Rock Crushing. — It is important, in order to compare the 
vork accomplished by various machines, to have some basis upon which such 
jomparisons may be founded; There are two basic laws that have had atten- 
lion from students of the subject — those of Rittinger and Kick. Rittinger’s 
aw states that the power required for reduction is proportional to the increase 
»f surface. Kick^s law states, in effect, that the power required varies as the 
volume or weight. 

Both of these suggestions cannot be correct, since the Rittinger theory calls for 
he expenditure of approximately 27 times as much power to reduce 1-in. cubes to 
lOO mesh as is required by the Kick theory. . A series of tests and experiments made 
ly Prof. John W. Bell, of McGill University, led to the conclusion that the Rittinger 
heory was more nearly correct and could be used as a basis for comparisons. A paper 
y Arthur 0. Gates, in the Engineering & Mining Journal^ May 24, 1913, gave a 
ractical method of illustrating these comparisons and is reproduced herewith. 
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Crushing Surface Diagram. — In view of the importance of crushing efficiencies 
in various industries, and the frequent discussion taking place on this subject, the 
diagram which may be called the crushing-surface diagram is submitted as a 
means of comparison and study of crushing conditions. The scheme was dis- 
covered during the summer of 1910, when trying to understand why one tube 
mill did not do the work expected of it on the basis of what another was doing 
on ‘‘a similar ore just as hard.” 

First it should be stated that this diagram is based on Rittinger^s law, which is 
interpreted to mean that the work done in crushing is proportional to the surface 
exposed by the operation, or better expressed for this purpose, the work done on a given 
mass of rock is proportional to the reciprocal of the diameter of the final product, 
assuming that all the mass has been reduced to one exact size, which is only theoretic- 
ally possible. 

ICick’s law is frequently referred to in connection with this subject, especially since 
the publication of H. Stadler’s^ work, and is thus expressed: ‘‘The energy required for 
producing analogous changes of configuration of geometrically similar bodies of equal 
technological state varies as the volumes or weights of these bodies.” This law does 
not apply so much to crushing as to deformation of bodies before rupture takes place. 

In Fig, 12 are represented two particles of ore “of equal technological state” 
shown as cubes between the faces of a crushing or testing machine. Assuming the 
theoretical mesh, equivalent to the reciprocal of the diameter, and using concrete 
values, we have a 100-mesh particle with eight times the volume of the 200-mesh 
particle, and with an area per face four times that of the 100-mesh particle. The 
dimensions are as 2 to 1, and the bodies being similarly deformed within the elastic 



Fig. 12. — Kiok’.s law. 

100-mesh cube 200-mesh cube 

Area one face = A Area one face = • - 

4 

Energy = FAD Energy = F— — = llAP 

„ 4 2 8 

Energy proportional to volume. 

limit without iraeture, the energy that must be applied in each ease to produce this 
deformation is the product of the average resisting force per square inch, the same in 
both cases, by the area worked against and by the distance through wliich this average 
force works. As shown in the figure, in this particular instance the energy absorbed 
IS proportional to volume and it can be similarly shown for the general case. On the 
gradual release of the external pressure the energy absorbed is given back to the 
machine producing the deformation and the body returns to its original shape It 
should be noted that the body has been deformed only by a gradually iiicroasiiig pres- 
sure, the first increment of deformation not requiring so much pre.ssure as the last 
In case the body has been deformed beyond its elastic limit either the whole mass of 
particles has been reduced to the molecular state by the freeing of their bonds with 
1 Trans. 1, if. if., Yol. 19, “Grading Analyses and Their Application.” 
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adjacent particles, wliicli never happens, or fracture takes place along a few surfa.<'e^‘5 
hy the breaking down of some of tlie weaker bonds, and the new particles thus formed 
are free to resume their original shapes in-so-far as they arc not held between the 
mac'hine surfaces. The energy given up by them is probably used in some sort of 
lever action in making fracture planes. So the energy absorbed according to luck's 
law does not stay in the particle after pressure is released and; therefore, this law does 
not govern to any great extent the amount of energy absorbed in crushing. 

Reference to Fig. 13 will explain how Rittinger's law applies. Supposing that it 
were possible to hold similar cubes between the two offset faces as shown and that 



Average resistance to shear per square inch = F 
Eneregy =FAD Energy = F^D 

Surface produced = 2A Surface produced 2*^ 

4 

Energy proportional to surface. 

forces were applied until the deformation shown by the dotted lines was obtained, it 
will be seen that only the molecules along the vertical center line are stressed and 
deformed, the mass of the cube away from this surface receiving practically no pressure 
or deformation. The energy in this case required to produce rupture will be the 
product of the average resistance to shearing per square inch by the area along which 
rupture takes place, and by the distance the two offset faces move together. The 
average resistance to shearing is a variable quantity, as the deformation increases up 



Fig. 14. — Crushing surface diagram. 

to rupture. To reduce to cubes, this amount of energy must be multiplied by three 
as three similar fracture planes must be made to produce cubes. And it will not be 
hard to see that the distance through which the offset faces must move in either case 
must be the same and not proportional to the thickness of the piece. To break the 
molecular bond between adjacent particles would require the same movement regard- 
less of the thickness of the piece. 
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It will be noted that if eight of the half-diameter cubes be slieared to produce cubes 
of half their size, the new surface presented will be double that formed when the single 
large cube is sheared into half-size cubes, and also that the energy required in the case 
of the smaller cubes is double that required in the case of the larger cubes. This 
should demonstrate that energy applied to crushing is proportional to the surface 
produced. 

In this scheme we start from an infinite mass, say the side of a mountain, and 
consider that particles are sheared off in the form of cubes, each particle having new 
surface added to it equal to that exposed before the new shearing operation was 
started. This eliminates the ^^minus one” part of the equation given in Richards’ 
*‘Ore Dressing” on the subject. For example, if w^e cut off from a cubical corner of 
this infinite mass 100 slabs 1 in. thick and 100 in. square, and then cut the slabs up into 
1-in. cubes, 6,000,000 sq, in. of new surface is produced. If instead, 200 M-in. slabs 


Compression, Inches 



ReciproccJ Is of Didmefers (Inches) 

Fig. 15. — Diagram of crushing tests. 

were cut from the same corner and likewise cut up into cubes, the area would 

be 12,000,000 sq. in., just double the surface of the 1-in. cubes. This shows that the 
surface produced on equal masses of rock is proportional to the reciprocal of the 
diameters, as can be proved in a similar manner for any sizes. Also the surfaces of two 
lots of the same sized particles will be proportional to their values, and if of the same 
substances, proportional to the weights of the lots. 

From the above we see that the energy absorbed by a lot of given sized particles 
is proportional to the product of their surface by their weight, which can be shown 
graphically by an area. And if we have a series of these areas, placed side by side, 
and representing the summation of the energies of the different sizes produced by a 
crushing operation, the total area is proportional to the energy expended on the rock. 
And when the cumulative weights of the different sizes are plotted consecutively, as 
in Fig. 14, the area between the sizing-analysis curve and the zero Lines is proportional 
to the work expended on the rock in breaking it down from the infinite mass. And 
then if further crushing takes place on all or part of this rock and the new-sizing 
analysis is plotted, the area between the two curves is proportional to the further work 
done. This is the crushing-surface diagram. 

For rough work, comparing the work of one day with that of another, the screen 
analysis may be plotted, mesh against the percentages, and areas compared, etc. 
For accurate work, such as the determination of constants for different rocks, or for 
the comparison of the efficiencies of different crushing machines, etc., the actual 
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reciprocals of the diameters should be plotted. In fact, it is no hard matter to locate 
on the diagram the reciprocals of the diameters for the screens used; or better still, 
screen manufacturers could be sufficiently induced to furnish pads of coordinate paper, 
on which are drawn these lines corresponding with their standard sets of screens. 

Two uses are already suggested; the first, determination of crushing resistances of 
various rocks, and second, the determination of crushing-machine efficiency. Only 
with a knowledge of the former, can comparisons be made of the operation of two 
machines at different places. And I believe that this diagram will make necessary 
some revision of the constants for the crushing resistance of rocks. All tests of rocks 
have been made on single pieces and the crushing strength determined from an 
average of a number of tests. Where surface has been determined it is only that of the 
larger pieces involved in the fracture. No calculations based on the surface of the 
very fine particles have been made. One thing which will be noticed in nearly every 
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Fig. 1(d. — D iagram of crushing tests. 


screen analysis that is plotted as a crushing-surface diagram, is that the curve is of the 
form of a hyperbola, indicating a strong probability of the presence of particles of 
1,000 and even 10,000 mesh. Some allowance for the probable area of these very fine 
particles must be made, and when that is done it will very likely bo found that there is 
a greater area in the —200-mesh particles than in the H-200-mesh material. There 
is no question but that the surface of the —200-mesh particles must be considered in 
crushing calculations. The neglect of this surface, which usually is not wanted, 
makes any reasonable comparison impossible between crushing operations that are 
not very much alike. The agriculturists in the study of soils do not hesitate to meas- 
ure and discuss particles of clay as small as 0.0002 in. in diameter, and so I see no 
reason why milling operators should avoid these sizes and talk of colloids as soon as 
they get past the 200-mesh line. The use of logarithmic paper can be invoked to find 
out about the —200-mesh particles as I may show later. 

Other uses for this diagram should be in the cyanide plant, where time of solution 
depends upon surface exposed, and the amount of surface is a factor in filtering 
operations. In the cement industry, surface must play an important part, for each 
particle of stone or sand or fine material must be coated with cement particles before 
a good bond can be made. The amount of cement could be made proportional to the 
area of the diagram for the material used. 

In concentrating-mill operations, surface is fully as important in the concentrating 
department as in crushing operations. It is surface that limits the tonnage that can 
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be put through a given machine, only a certain number of layers of particles, can be 
treated at one time on a given surface, which explains the small capacity of fine 
concentrating machines. Based on surface, the distribution of feed to different 
machines can be made more efficiently. Also the character of the crushing operations 
can be modified to give the largest reduction possible with the minimum production 
of useless fine surface. 

The two diagrams. Figs. 15 and 16, are made from the logsheets of the tests, 
all records of crushing pressures being plotted directly on the sheet against the move- 
ment of the faces of the machine. The triangular curved areas are the record of the 
■work on the machine, and are a measurement of energy. Each crushing movement 
was continued until the pressure was rapidly going up with little movement of the 
faces, then the pressure was gradually reduced and we got the return curve showing 
that some energy was being given up by the rock. The machine was then opened, 
the finer sizes screened out and the coarse returned and crushed again. After the 
crushing was complete as far as was considered advisable, the screen analysis was 
made and plotted as the weights 'were determined. One hundred grams was used 
it each case, its original screen analysis being the first thing plotted on the paper. 

Without going into the calculations in detail, the energy absorbed in the case of 
Fig. 15 was 166.3 ft.-lb., while in the case of Fig. 16, the energy absorbed was 295.6 
ft.-lb,, about 80 per cent more. And yet the area of the surface under 200 mesh 
was greater in the case of the former. The only way to account for the energy is to 
go beyond the 200-mesh line, and doing this, using logarithmic paper and assuming 
that the curve continues its law indefinitely among the smaller particles, I find that 
out to 5,000 mesh for Fig. 15 the energy is equal, per unit area, to that in Fig. 16 
out to 11,000 mesh. Both are calculated to have one-half of 1 per cent at those sizes. 

Screening and sizing of the products from the various grinding machines will be 
found treated in the following section. 
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GRADING AND SCREENING 

By Edward S. Wiard^ 

Definitions. — This and the succeeding two sections deal with the differen- 
tiating of mixtures of materials, solids, liquids and gases by mechanical means or 
machinery to the end of obtaining one or more portions of the mixed masses in 
I form useful in the arts. For the purposes of general definition mixtures of 
solids, gases and liquids will be considered a mass in entirety, even though the 
separation for example of a solid from a gas could scarcely be denominated a 
differentiation. The word differentiation is used here in the sense of splitting 
Lip a more or less homogeneous mass into components having but slight physical 
differences from the parent mass. Such differences while slight from the physical 
sense are often very great in the commercial sense. The separation of the ^'out- 
side” and the ^‘thickness^’ from the ‘‘belly” or portion next to the tree of the 
bark of Qiiercus Ilex, a problem the real solution of which still awaits the inventor, 
makes wood, waste and worthless, and the article of commerce known as powdered 
or granular cork a commodity of great value. 

It is necessary at the outset to distinguish between devices which split or separate, 
a mass into two parts one part being usable and the other being either worthless as in 
the example cited above or as is most usually the case capable of being further sub- 
jected to processing to get an additional yield of usable part, and devices yielding 
more than two products out of the original mass. In the preparation of the natural 
amorphous graphite from the Santa Maria mine, Sonora, the raw material after 
grinding passes to separators of the Raymond type. These yield impalpable graphite 
and coarse graphite which is returned to the grinding machines. The process is con- 
tinuous. In the abrasives industry various sized sands are prepared for gluing to 
paper and cloth by batteries of screens and furnish an example of a device yielding a 
plurality of products. 

Grading. — The definition of this word is ^'sorting out or arranging in order 
according to size, quality, rank, degree of advancement, etc.” While open to 
objection this term is the most comprehensive to be found for the operations of 
assorting or sorting, blowing, classifying, screening and sifting. That these 
terms are used indiscriminately by inventors a reference to the Patent Office 
Gazette will disclose. 

For the subject matter of this chapter there will be scant necessity for mentioning 
the terms assorting and sorting. These terms should be used for indicating the opera- 
tion of removing from a mass of units usually by hand some which are strikingly dif- 
ferent from the balance as in the operation of hand sorting ore from waste. The 
term assorting should be used to indicate the grading of material from coarse to fine 
by the action of streams and bodies of water. The term sizing has been omitted not 
because it is not good usage as a synonym for screening but to avoid confusion with 
the operation of giving surfaces a coat of size or gelatinous wash. 

1 Consulting engineer, 400 Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
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The term classifying is used for the grading effect obtained on subjecting a granu- 
lar or powdered mass to the action of a current of liquid in a tank or other device 
for giving the same effect. This produces a gradation from coarse to fine in the 
enclosing tank or other kind of apparatus used. Any length of the settled particles 
can be taken as a grading and the contamination of the coarse particles by the very 
fine ones due to eddying currents or the clinging of the fine particles to the coarse 
ones in the descent can be obviated to some extent by constricting the discharge 
openings placed near the bottom of the settling apparatus used and introducing 
through such constricted opening an upward rising current of liquid. The term can 
also be used for settlement and siphoning operations without flow and where the time 
of settlement is progressively increased. This is the standard method used in the 
abrasives industry for producing very fine powders. 

Separation. — This is a term much used by inventors synonymously with 
the others given. In this book its use is confined to operations and devices 
for separating solids from solids, solids from liquids, solids from gases 
and liquids from liquids. The great commercial importance of the cen- 
trifugal' separator sanctions the use of the heading to the operations performed 
by this machine or operations where two products issue or arise, one often being 
waste. In addition to centrifugal separators, filtering apparatus will be con- 
sidered under this head, also the so-called classifiers” which have been developed 
in Western ore treatment practice. These devices separate in water ore which 
has been finel}’’ ground into sands and a finely divided part known in ore treat- 
ment as slime. The name classifier applied to them is firmly entrenched. Dry 
separators for splitting dry materials into fine and coarse parts will also be 
described under this head. Discussion of separation will be found in Section VIL 

Concentration. — Under this head is comprised the operations of differentiating 
a mass of ore, earthy material or other substance according to the specific gravity 
of the components of such a mass. Usually one or more merchantable products 
of greater specific gra\dty than the original average are obtained from the parent 
mass and the balance of it of low specific gravity is the refuse, waste or tailing. 
In concentrating operations on some substances such as coal from the mine the 
merchantable product has less specific gravity than the refuse. A short definition 
of concentration would be “The art of enriching ores earthy or other substances 
by machinery".” The full discussion of concentration is given in Section VIIL 

Grading.™ The processes under this head have mostly to do with fragmental 
granular or powdered masses of solid material and the means of splitting up a 
comminuted mass according to size. Means for reducing them to this state 
from larger unit masses will be found discussed under the head of “Crushing 
and Grinding.” 

Some reasons for dividing or splitting up a loose or broken mass of material into 
a number of sizes will be gathered from the following examples of the need of this 
operation in certain industries. In the use of abrasives the aim is to produce a 
smooth or polished surface from a roughened one. To gain this the roughened 
surface must be reduced progressively by abrasive grains whose diameter is roughly 
proportional to the depth of the projections of the roughened surface. Quite evi- 
dently while the abrasive grains are tearing away the projections of the surface, they 
are grooving the smoother portions to an amount proportional to the size of grain used, 
though to a lesser degree. On this account, if the ultimate aim is a smooth or polished 
surface, the abrasive must be used in graded masses starting with a coarse size and 
endmg with a fine. 
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For human and animal consumption salt is graded to obtain varying rates of 
jlubility. For household use a quickly dissolving product is desired, while for 
lyering meat the salt is desired in a condition such that it will dissolve slowly. This 
equires that the salt for household purposes be fine but not so fine that it loses its 
rystalline character for it would cake too readily in the receptacles for holding it in 
, damp climate. If fine salt were used for preserving meat it would quickly dissolve 
a the moisture of the flesh and run to waste permitting the entry of decaying agencies. 
L very coarse salt is consequently used for layering meats, intermediate sizes between 
his and the finest being used where greater rates of solubility are desired. 

Miscellaneous Modes of Grading. — A means for separating shrunken and 
liscolored beans from perfect white beans is disclosed in a recent patent (U. S. 
J^atent 1,080,088, Dec. 9, 1913). By this patent means are provided for bringing 



the beans singly to a position in front of a hinged spout. Means are provided 
for reflecting all the light from the beans onto a selenium cell which consists of 
narrow strips of selenium joining broad brass plates the whole forming a portion 
of an electric circuit. If the hinged spout be supported by the attraction of a 
magnet which is part of the selenium cell circuit, then when the perfect beans 
pass through the apparatus, since the resistance of the circuit will be diminished 
from the greater light impinging on the cell, the spout will be raised to the highest 
point and if a receptacle is placed in the proper position below the edge of the 
spout the perfect beans will fall into it. If other receptacles or compartments 
are placed behind the first a gradation can be obtained from perfect white beans 
to dark, shrivelled beans. Greenish-yellow rays lower the resistance of selenium 
the most. The device described may offer a means of grading according to 
color and may have some application in concentrating ores. 

Grading by One Dimension Only. — A silk-sorting machine is one for grading 
threads according to thickness and winding them upon the proper bobbins. 
The proper bobbin is presented to the thread by the action of a lever which is 
governed by the thickness of the thread passing between gage rollers. 

Grading by Weighing. — Grading by weighing is only adapted to relatively 
large individual pieces. Each part of such a device must have means for feeding 
the individual piece singly and the interval of time between pieces must be sufifi- 
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dent to completely weigh and dispose of a piece before another passes through the 
mechanism. The transportation element must not influence or intcn-fc're with 
the weighing element. A simple mode of obtaining grading by weighing would 
be to have a spout hinged at one end and supported by scale beam connections 

at the other. Either of the devices shown 
in Fig. 1 or Figs. 2 and 2 A would furnish 
the proper weight opposing thrust, that 
of Fig. 1 being a mercury float and that 
of Figs. 2 A and 2 being a sine curve 
suspended from which at point A is a 
strap which is connected below with the 
free end of the scale beam connections. 
Figure 2 A shows the adjustable weight 
opposition means. This is fastened by 
means of the clinching bolts to 

the same shaft that carries the sine-curve 
block. As the scale beam connections are 
depressed the counterweight swings out 
to a balancing point. For equal increases 
in increment of weight there are equal 
angular movements of the shaft and 
weight and by hinging the spout to the 
shaft and with suitable connections with 
the scale beams the spout will depress 
through equal angles for equal incre- 
ments of weight of pieces passing down it. 
Grading by Blowing. — In grading by blowing the air most commonly is 
introduced at the feeding point and from this point the air is expanded into a 
chamber of increa.sing cross-section. The air may be exhausted at the end of 
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Fig. 2. — Sine curve block for grading by 
weighing. 



Fig. 2A. Adjustable weight for sine-curve block. 


such a chamber, particularly if the very fine dust reaching the end of the grading 
c amber is to be forced through a dust-coUecting apparatus. If the very finest 
ust IS to be collected m dust chambers which must be of large volume as com- 
pared with the grading chamber then the aim will be to have the velocity of the 
air current at the end of the grading chamber as low as possible. 
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At regular intervals in the expansion chamber gates must be placed to receive 
le gradings which will be more or less of a size inversely proportional to the mean 
ross-sectional area of the grading chamber within the draw-off radius of the gates, 
'hese gates are usually held to place by a lever and weight. When sufficient material 
as collected above the gate more than to counterbalance it, the gate opens and per- 
lits the grading to discharge. Gates of this kind are necessary to prevent the air 
’om passing through the discharge passages, taking with it material which does not 
elong at these points. 

Expansion chambers can be placed horizontally, on an inclination or vertically, 
'he inclined chambers lend themselves to the simplest means for discharging the 
radings as it is only necessary to suspend from the expansion chamber a series of 
oppers with discharge means at the bottom, these hoppers will increase in dimensions 
'om the entry to the discharge end. The inclined and vertical expansion chambers 
ave the disadvantage that they take up more head room than horizontal ones. For 
ertical expansion chambers the simplest arrangement is a series of double cones or 
yramids of increasing size, the pairs being placed in a vertical line, the smallest one 
eing at the entry and the largest at the top. The gradings are caught within the 
iner cone and the air current circulates between the inner and outer cones. With 
he vertical forms the air has the power to balance a grain of a particular size or weight, 
lie balance being dependent upon the velocity, and this in turn upon the initial 
elocity created by the fan, and the area of the cross-section at the point of balance. 

Air grading is little practiced today. At one time it was a standard method for 
reparing sandpaper gradings. It requires large and costly settlement chambers, 
t is impossible to prevent eddying currents due to variations in the blast and fric- 
ional contact with the sides of the expansion chamber. It would be possible to 
roduce uniformity in the velocity of the air currents by the use of gratings as is done 
a the air tunnels for aviation experimental work did not such gratings interfere 
nth settlement. 

Dust will cling to the walls of the grading chamber until the collection is so heavy 
falls off in mass. These dust falls seriously contaminate the gradings. It is very 
ifficult to feed the granulated mass evenly to the blower. The most satisfactory 
3eding devices are those which mechanically put the grains in motion in the same 
irection as the air blast and with the same velocity. 

Theory of Blowing. — There is very little theory to this type of apparatus, 
^or upward currents the balancing current from point to point can be deduced, 
t is of course equal to the velocity of fall the particle attains under gravity. In 
he inclined forms of chamber the pressure of the air current is balanced against 
he inclined component of gravity.^ 

1 For particles whose fall velocity is very small owing to minute size the formula of Stokes corrected 
y experiment will apply. In this formula the resistance is assumed to vary directly as the velocity, 
‘rofessor R. A. Millikan has long been an experimental investigator of the fall velocity of small par- 
iclcs falling through various media and gives as the result of his latest experimental work: 

V ^ 2/o‘f - P) {l + A' 1) 

-I OR ^ 

A' = .864 + .296 6 

g — the constant of gravity 
tr = the density of air 
p = the density of the falling droplet 
6 = the Naperian base (2.7182818) 
a = the radius of droplet. 

I = the mean free path derived from 

7} = .3502dcZ and c = 
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For horizontal expansion chambers of regular form, such as truncated pyramids 
or cones, the path of a particle may be calculated theoretically from the following 
formula:^ 

_ x^A'^g 

where A is the cross-sectional area of the small end of the chamber: A' the cross- 
sectional area of the large end; L the length of the chamber; V the terminal velocity 
of the current in feet per second equal to vA IA\ where v is the entry velocity of the 
current; g the constant of acceleration and c a factor to apply to the fall velocity in 
vacuo. The origin of the curve is taken through the particle at the point where it 
first comes under the influence of the blast. 

This mode of grading is used on feathers. It is believed by the writer to be used 
in the dry treatment of mica. The only plant of this kind of any importance is said 
to use it but details of the means employed cannot be obtained. Ground mica is 
used in the manufacture of wall papers, lubricants, fancy paints, molded blocks for 
electrical insulation. About eight sizes of ground mica are made ranging from 10 
mesh to bran mica. 

Grading by Blowing Over Plane Surfaces.-— This operation is usually a 
separation of coarse from fine but it might be made susceptible to obtaining 
more than two sizes by means for scraping up the gradings made as they are 
blown to their different positions. Friction is the controlling factor with this 
sort of a device. Since the weight of the particle increases as the cube of the 
diameter, but the surface exposed to the blast only as the square the finer particles 
are carried farther along the surface than the coarser ones. Particles of superior 
specific gravity are carried a less distance than ones of the same size but of less 
specific gra\dty. The operation as to a mere separation is analogous to that 
performed by a fanning machine for separating chaff from wheat or cereals. 
The final separation of black sand from gold is done by Mexicans by blowing the 
dry sand away from the gold contained in a batea or dry gold pan. 

Grading by Projection. — Some attempt has been made to grade material 
by taldng advantage of the greater or less distance to which particles are pro- 
jected from the end of an endless belt. In using this principle advantage is 
taken of the fact that owing to the opposition of the air the largest particles 

In the last two formulas on p. 22b d is the density of the air at the pressure p. I is the average 
velocity of agitation of the air molecule, rt is the coefficient of viscosity of the air at chosen 
temperature. 

For those who wish to pursue the subject of fall velocity further the following references may be of 
value. The case in which the velocity is only slightly greater than the critical value, i.e., that value at 
which the firstpower law of resistance begins to break down, was treated by Aunold in the PUlo- 
sophical Magazine for about 1911 and 1912. There is also some experimental work on fall velocities 
for greater speeds in the same publication for the years 1914, 1915 and 1916. As to the time required 
to reach the equilibrium speed where the first power law of velocity ultimately holds, this is exceedingly 
simple. A particle which falls in air at a rate of say, 1 cm. a second will reach its steady rate of fall in 
much less than one-thousandth of a second. That problem has been worked out by Rayleigh and can 
be found discussed in an article of John Zelexy’s in the Physical Review for 1910 under the heading 
“The Terminal Velocity of Small Spheres in Air.” 

1 The horizontal \’-elocity at any point distant a; from the origin, in the expansion chamber can be 
obtained from the proportion F: r.: : i;I, or r equals— . Now by the theoretical mechanics - equals 

® fU 

LV 

« or ™ and consequently xdv equals LVdt. On integrating both sides of this equation there is obtained 

the equation ^ equals LVt or t equals In time t the particle has settled the distance c ( — ) “ 

On equating the two equations equal to the time t and transposing the expression above is obtaiLd ^ It 
13 assumed that the particle faUs with uniformly accelerated velocity. Consult note above on this point . 
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lould fall nearest to the pulley and as the distance from the pulley increases 
iccessively finer particles should come to rest. If the particles are of different 
inds of material and with different modes of fracturing, this mode of grading 
lay offer means for separating the constituents by screening or other ways 
blowing the action obtained by the belt travel. If the particles be of varying 
pecihc gravity their alighting position for those of the same size will be modified 
D some extent by this difference, the heavier particles alighting somewhat closer 
D the pulley: but specific gravity differences will not affect the grading so much 
3 differences in size and shape. 

C. H. liirshfeld^ has experimented with this mode of grading in endeavoring to 
iscover a means of separation for various constituents of a low value ore which did 
ot differ much from one another in point of specific gravity. He found that very 
igh belt-speed was necessary and this required that the apparatus be massive and 
ave good foundations. Another difficulty encountered was with the differential 
;’awl of the material on the belt under the high speed necessary. This was overcome 
y having two belts in contact with one another, both running in the same direction 
rid with the same speed, the material being conveyed by the lower one and slippage 
eing prevented by the upper. Both belts were run horizontally. 

Rolling to Eliminate Defective Shots or Other Small Roundish Objects. — 
his is done on an inclined flat surface the perfect and defective shot being intro- 
uced at the upper end. At the bottom there are two receptacles for receiving 
le two kinds of shot. The outer one, siiij^e the perfect shot roll faster and have a 
atter trajectory after leaving the edge of the inclined plane, receives tlie perfect 
iiot and the one nearest to the rolling surface the imperfect ones. If instead 
f the stationary surface a movable one were used such as an inclined endless 
elt gradations in perfection of sphere could be obtained. 

Grading by Volume. — The first patent of record for a distinctive device of 
[lis kind is the one issued to McKesson and Rice for their Screenless Sizer (U. S. 
‘at. 1,044,067, Nov. 12, 1912) but earlier patents embody the principle of this 
ne to a certain extent. The early Rittinger ore separation table which made its 
dvent about 1853 consisted of a slightly inclined rectangular deck to which 
lotion was given parallel to one of the sides. The motion was of a differential 
haracter and tended to advance any material fed on the deck in a direction 
larallel to the motion of the table but owing to the inclination the particles 
ended to pursue a diagonal course. The material was fed at a corner of the deck . 

The modern Wilfley table invented in 1895 and others of similar type which have 
ppeared on the market since and all a tremendous improvement on the parent 
littinger patent employ a plane differentially reciprocating deck on which are mounted 
plurality of parallel riffles or channels, parallel to the line of motion given the deck. 
?hese riffles taper from their greatest depth at the feed end of the deck where the 
aechanism producing advancing motion is placed, to the lower end where they are of 
ut httle greater than paper depth or thickness. All the machines referred to are for 
oncentratiiig ore in water. On material of uniform specific gravity such as a mass of 
nely ground quartz the Wilfley and other tables of a similar type give a gradation 
rom coarse at the motion mechanism end of the table to fine at the lower end. 

The riffles would have very little effect on the action of the machine used in this 
r&j other than that they serve to keep the grains suspended while the grading opera- 
ion is taking place. Without the riffles the water would tend to leave the mass of 
rains to a more or less degree leaving sticky immobile banks of material. The 
1 Correspondence, 1915. 
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gradation to be obtained on Wilfiey and similar tables is not as sharp as is obtainabk; 
on the dry McKesson-Rice .Sizer nor owing to the slight inclination is there anywhere 
near the capacity of tlie latter machine. Owing to these drawbacks riffled shaking 
decks have not been employed very extensively as wet grading devices but they seem 



capable of improvement and the underlying idea is suggestive. For slime and sand 
separation where the tonnage reaching the shaking deck is not too great, the proportion 
of water not too large and where both sand and slime are thoroughly in suspension the 



separatioa work on shaking riffled decks is excellent. By careful manipulation the 
quantity of water left in the sand can be reduced to a low amounts 


Principle of Volumetric Grading. — The essential principle governing the 
action in volumetric grading is the fact stated in homely language, that a large 
piece of rock will roll dowu hill faster and go farther than a small one, an experience 
with which every school boy is familiar. If the proper advancing motion and the 

of 1®°^ granted to August Ten Winkel show a combination 

ttnTf “bias o?tlfwM the grading work of a Wilfley table. A more complete deacrip- 

tion of tables of the Wilfley kind appears under the head of “ Concentration, ” 
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proper slope be given to the inclined deck shown in Fig. 3 the particles 1 to 12 
will discharge along the edge BC in the order of size and position shown in the 
figure. This effect is obtained as must be evident by the faster rolling of the 
larger pieces while the longitudinal advance given the particles by the deck- 
motion mechanism is practically equal regardless of size. Before the particles 
are discharged from the side BC practically all diameter axes have been in contact 
with the grading surface, they tend therefore to report at edge BC according to 
average diameter and consequently more nearly according to volume than least 
size as would be the case in screening. A cube and a rectangular parallelepiped 
of the same volume would be expected to report together at the discharge edge 
in volumetric grading but could be separated by screening.^ 

McKesson-Rice Screenless Sizer. — Two types of this machine are shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7. Figure 6 shows a machine for making three sizes of coal from the 
bottom compartments and one or two more from the end B if this is desired and 
arrangements are made to that purpose. It is claimed for this machine that it 
can make five sizes from pieces averaging (3 in. thick down to fine slack and will 
handle from 40 to 80 tons an hour. Figure 7 shows a type of machine where the 
longitudinal advance is given by an endless travelling belt. In order to cause 
the particles to travel down over the fine corrugations of this machine the belt is 
oscillated rapidly with a device placed below it. The principal reason for adopt- 
ing this type of machine on fine material is due to the difficulty of making fine 
dust advance under a differential shake. It has disadvantages which will be 
touched upon later. 


Rolling friction is the chief principle of operation of the machine but to make the 
grading more perfect and to spread the discharge line, thus reducing the overlap at 


1 There is no satisfactory theory of rolling friction. With all surfaces the actual lifting of the rol- 
ling body over their projoctions and irregularities consumes the energy of the rolling body or the energy 
to be applied to it to cause it to roll. The difficulty of stating the problem lies in the irregularity of the 
opposition offered by tlu; surface. Such opposition cannot be reduced to a iiiatliematieal etiuation. 
If the rolling opposition is negligible, which it never is, a formula for velocity may be deduced whieh 
may delight niathcmatician.s but has no practical bearing on actualities and leads to the result that a 
circular ring rolls down an inclined plane of length L bo as to have a terminal velocity of \/ yh. Down 
a frictionless plane it would hav(! a terminal velocity of \/2uh and would not roll. The first formula 
leads to the conclusion that the velocity is not connected with the diameter which is contrary to fact. 

Referring to Fig. 4 it is evident that the forces acting on the circular disc R are the gravitational 
component W sin 0 and the force F resisting downward motion and applied tangentially to the dis<^ 
at the point where it rests on the plane. The unbalanced force is conseciuently W sin 6 — F and since 
W W 

this force acts on a mass - » PF sin 0 — F equals ar, where a is the angular acceleration of the disc 
^ ^ IF 

and r its radius. But as must be evident F also equals y ar. On transposing, ar becomes equal to 
the linear acceleration of the periphery of the disc. Substituting this value in the general expres- 


sion for velocity V equals where a is the acceleration and .s the space passed, V equals 


V 


2f; sin OL 


But h equals L sin 0, consequently V equals V oh. 

The explanation given by Trautwine as to the nature of rolling friction and the factors to which it is 
proportional is about as satisfactory as can be obtained. liis conclusions do not however give any 
measure of it ior reasons which have already been stated. The coefficient of rolling friction has not been 
determined even experimentally with any degree of satisfaction. 

Referring to Fig. 5, R is as before the disc and the components of the weight acting along and at right 
angles to the plane arc PF sin Q and PF cos 0 respectively. To overcome the obstruction at b there must 
be the relation that PF sin 6cb equals PF cos dab. This will be evident if ach is considered a bell crank 
hinged at b, when to obtain a balance the moments of the two pulls must be equal. As the depth of the 
obstruction becomes less the leverage of PF sin 6 approaches r the radius of the disc. At the same time 
the moment PF cos 0 ah approaches zero. The ability of a disc to overcome rolling friction consequently 
increases with its diameter Also the friction is independent of the weight and specific gravity. 
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the division points the inventors modified the elementary inclined plane shaking 
deck. The plane surface was replaced by a corrugated one, the corrugations being 
parallel to a more or less degree to the line of action of the head motion. The first 
effect of such corrugations is to produce interstitial settlement the fines going to a 
point nearest the deck while the coarser particles remain at points nearer the top of the 
mass resting on the corrugations. By this action also the fines being more nearly in 
contact with the deck partake more nearly of its motion and proceed forward more 
rapidly than the coarse material does. The latter kind being less under the influ- 
ence of the advancing motion proceeds more down the deck than along it and there 
is consequently better spreading and more capacity. 

On the types of machine for fine grading, the larger grains in an individual corruga- 
tion, at the moment of rolling, may be considered to be resting on an inclined plane 
of fine material and just as on a simple plane surface they 
roll down faster than the finer ones do. On the machines 
for coarse the effect of the corrugations depends largely 
on whether the vertical resultant line of gravity falls inside 
or outside of the edge of the corrugation. If outside the 
particle will leave the corrugation on which it is resting for 
the one below. This effect is very noticeable on the coal 
machine. A glance at Fig. S will make this action clear. 

In the coarse-grading machines the corrugations have 
a slight upward angle corresponding with the upward thrust 
given by the mechanism which shakes the deck. At certain 
intervals, depending upon the number of sizes desired, the general plane of the deck 
formed by the edges of the corrugations is broken into a plurality of such planes 
which are inclined to one another. Kach set of corrugations yields a grading. The 
staggered arrangement of the corrugations will be plain by referring to Fig. 6. 

In addition the successive sets of corrugations dimini.sh in depth and pitch. The 
effect of inclining the corrugations by raising the forward ends of each set and depress- 
ing the rearward ones below the general plane of the dock, is to cause the coarser 
pieces to roll back, while the fines continue to advance and makes for quick separation 
and capacity. The effect of narrowing the corrugations is to crowd out the coarse 
material while the fines continue to advance and also makes for capacity. The same 
effect would be obtained if the corrugations were continuous and with regular inclina- 
tion from end to end, but with gradually diminishing depth and pitch but such a 
construction would be inferior in quick separation and capacity to the broken surface 
arrangement. It would have the advantage that the division into sizes would not be 
arbitrary and could be changed at will. 

On the corrugated belt machine for very fine material the advantages secured by 
diminishing the depth and pitch of corrugation cannot be obtained and the action of 
this type of machine is inferior to the others on this account. On the score of destruc- 
tive vibration the belt machine is-superior to the other types. On the shaking types the 
vibration is not only destructive to the machine but probably affects the grading work 
when the greatest precision obtainable is desired. In the writer’s opinion balancing 
would overcome this defect which is a serious one but nothing has been done to redesign 
the shaking types with this feature in mind. 

The machine has not attained a more prominent position principally owing to 
the reason that it has not to date duplicated the work of screens when precise work 
is required. This will he evident from the following screen tests. 

Test on Carborundum with type-2 machine (not illustrated). Rate of feed, 
15 tons in 24 hr. 



Fig. S. — Irregular body 
on sizer. 
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Num- 
ber of 
grade 

Screens 

Effi- 
ciency, 
per cent 

Num- 
ber of 
grade 

Screens 

Effi- 
ciency, 
per cent 

1 

Through 14 on 16 

82.0 

10 

Through 36 on 50 

88.5 

2 

Through 14 on 20 

92.0 

11 

Through 40 on 50 

77.0 

3 

Through 16 on 24 

81.5 

12 

Through 44 on 58 

84.5 

4 

Through 20 on 28 

77.5 

13 

Through 50 on 66 

84.2 

5 

Through 22 on 30 

87.5 

14 

Through 58 on 74 

74.0 

6 

Through 26 on 34 

85.0 

15 

Through 66 on 85 

78.5 

7 

Through 28 on 36 

86.0 

16 

Through 82 on 97 

72.0 

8 

Through 30 on 40 

83.7 

17 

Through 97 on 116 

73.0 

9 

Through 34 on 44 

82.0 

18 

Through 97 on 139 

85.5 


Tests on crushed rock with type-2 machine. Rate of feeding test-A 380 tons in 
10 hr. Test-B, rate of feeding 250 tons in 10 hr. 


Test A 

No, OF Efficiency, 

Grade .Screen per cent 

1 On 3/4 in. 71.0 

2 Through 3/4 in. on 1/2 in. 72.0 

3 Through 1/2 in. on 1/4 in. 82.0 

4 Through 3/S in. on 3/16 in. 82 . 0 

5 Through 1/4 in. on 1/8 in. SO . 0 

6 Through 1/8 in. 90.5 


Test B 

No. OF Efficiency, 

Grade Screen Per Cent 

1 On 3/4 in. 79.0 

2 Through 3/4 in. on 1/2 in. 77.00 

3 Through 5/8 in. on 3/8 in. 83 . 0 

4 Through 1/2 in. on 1/4 in. 88 . 0 

5 Through 3/8 in. on 3/16 in. 86.5 

6 Through 3/16 in. 97.5 


^ The efficiency is the percentage by weight of the proportion of the sample sub- 
mitted to screen test which passes the coarser of any pair of screens and fails to pass tlie 
finer. Where only one screen is involved the efficiency is the percentage which rests 
upon or passes through the screen as the case may be. 

It is not likely that these tests could be duplicated if the samples were fed over the 
machines a second time. Variations in the speed, irregularities in feeding, etc., all 
affect the grading work of the sizer but with improved feeding devices and more 
attention to the details of the machine much improvement in concordance and pre- 
cision could be expected. 


Screens are positive in the sense that thej^ sharply limit the oversize of any grading 
they make. They are non-positive in the sense of trial for passage of the apertures. 
The passage of grains through or over a screening device is haphazard and oven 
in the most precise screening many grains which would just pass through the apertures 
in some position do not have the chance to do so. In screening consequently there is 
present more or less undersize which does not belong with any particular grading. 

■ be expected that the McKesson-Rice sizer would have some application 

m the abrasives industries but these industries have become wedded to certain fixed 
gradings produced by screens with sharply defined upper limits to the size of grain 
made m each grading. For them the McKesson-Rice machine shows too much con- 
fusion at the upper limits of the grading. Used as a rougher before finishing with 
screens much wear and tear of the screen cloth could be obviated. 

At the lower limits the McKesson-Rice grading work also becomes confused. 

ad4nTri"Vlf V^i-tides. Some of the principal 

advantages of the device over screens are: (1) Great flexibiHty in changing the 

number and size of products. (2) Absence of the blinding and pluging found with the 
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use of screens. (3) Satisfactory sizing of o]:)long, spindle shaped or flat ])jirti(des sucli 
as oats tlie close sizing of which is impossible on screens. (4) The elimination of 
the influence of specific gravity. It is possible to grade a mixture of shot of various 
size and cork. (5) Comminution of friable material is usually less than with screening 
devices. 


SCREENS AND SCREENING 

Theory of Screening with Flat Screens. — The splitting of loose fragmental 
or granular material into three or more sizes and according to one or two linear 
dimensions of the screen aperture is almost universally done by screens, and these 
devices are by far the most important ones in the whole field of grading. 

If the components of a fragmental or granular mass are isometric such as arc cubes, 
spheres, octahedrons, etc., the characteristic of a perfect or theoretical grading result- 
ing from treatment in a battery of screens is the presence of individual particles whose 
axiaU measure is but little less than the width of aperture of the two screens which 
take part in the grading. If the aperture be square, the axial measures of the limiting 
grains will be a trifle less than the linear dimensions of the sides of the two squares. 
If the aperture be oblong, the limiting criterion will be the width of the oblong open- 
ings. If the holes in tlie screens be round, the largest and smallest grains in the 
perfect grading will have axial measures luit little less than 0.707 times the diameter of 
large and small openings respectively. Where the grains are spherical the limits will 
be but little less than the diameters. 

If the grains be prisms, ellipsoids, etc., witli two axes of the same length but the 
third longer, the criterion of the limits of the grains appearing in a particular grading 
will be the dimension of the short axes in the case of squares and round holes, or all 
three of the axes if the apertures in the screen be slotted. Further d(\scri})t ions of the 
limits of grading for regular figures might l)e stated, but t hese will suffice, for witli very 
little extension of thought they will cover all regular figures. 

If a grading be of fragmental material such as would result from crushing rock, then 
it is evident that if one axis is selected in a particle of such a grading, any other })air at 
right angles to one another and tlie first will within certain limits, vary as to length, the 
length depending upon the point they intersect the first axis. Also as the first axis is 
rotated in various planes its length will change within certain limits as well as the two 
axes at right angles to if. The limits of the length of the axes are of (bourse the 
boundary of the particle whereveu’ they happen to pierce it. What t hen is tlie cribu’ion 
for the upper and lower limits of grading for material of this kind? It is impossible to 
state it in precise language; but quite evidently, fixing the mind on one axis as the 
direction axis in whi(4i a fragment is passing through an aperture of the screen control- 
ling the upper limit of a grading, then all (he other pairs at riglit angles to it and for 
any point of intersection with the first must define all planes which will be bounded ])y 
the aperture figure. Otherwise it is evident the grain will be unable to pass through. 
The axes of course do not, except accidentally, correspond with the extreme leiigtli of 
the planes which they define owing to the irregularity of the outline of the grains. 

Ilie exireme upper limit will he the dimensions of a fragment measured at right angles 
to the only direction axis though not to each other ^ except accidentally, along which the 
fragment can just pass through the larger aperture of the two e^igaged in a grading. Evi- 
dently somewhere along such a direction axis there is a plane at right angles to it which 
almost makes contact at three or more points with the sides of the aperture. By a 
similar course of reasoning the lower limit of grading for a fragmental grading can ho 
made clear or understandable. Nothing has been said in this discussion on the screen- 
ing limits of fragmental grains as to their shape. They must have sensible length, 

^ The axes are taken in the same position as mincralogical axes. 
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breadth and thickness. It is possible to conceive a fragmental grain having the shape 
of a long disk with no very sensible thickness which would just pass an aperture in a 
diagonal position. Grains of this shape regardless of their breadth and thickness will 
pass the apertures only in the direction of the longest axis. The limit for these grains 
is as has already been stated that they will just pass the apertures or just refuse to pass 
them in the case of square apertures in a diagonal position. In these cases the points 
of contact or near contact may for practical purposes be considered reduced to two. 

Definition of Perfect Grading Device According to Diameter. — It is perfectly 
evident that one element of screens is positive or rigid, that is the apertures of 
Siny two screens which take part in a grading rigidly limits the over and under 
size. On the other hand, the trial for different axial positions is haphazard. 
Grains which •wdU. pass the apertures in only one or a few positions seldom get 
this opportunity. Fines and pieces markedly smaller than the apertures of the 
pair of screens with the smallest opening wiU be readily eliminated but not the 
pieces near the size of these openings. In good commercial grading a screen 
size will appear to consist almost entirely of grains of the size of the apertures 
in the screen with the smaller holes of the pair taking part in the grading. 

In all cases of commercial grading the eye is in the end the sole and final criterion 
of grading. If the pieces comprising the grading appear to be all of a size the work is 
regarded as sufficiently good. The use of hand screens to test the work of power 
screens does little more than satisfy the eye as must he evident upon reflection. As 
will be shown later perfect work cannot be done by any motion imparted to a screen 
either by hand or power although the more prolonged the screening movements the 
nearer perfection and the former should be the better. Power screens are all more 
or less deficient in providing the complicated movements necessary for approaching 
nearly perfect grading. In most power-driven machines the means for progressing 
the material are the most important. In others where some attempt is made to 
duplicate the complexity of movement to be obtained by hand screening the imitation 
is not carried far enough or near enough to the hand movements to obtain much use- 
ful result. All such complexity also often adds to the wear and tear of the screen 
and the actuating mechanism. Where tonnage is the desideratum rather than per- 
fection of screening the simplest possible progressive means usually provides for 
screening means which are sufficiently good provided the screening device is not over- 
loaded. 

In the most precise commercial grading, the best work being done in the abrasive 
industry, the efficiency of the work does not run much over 75 per cent. As shown 
b}’' hand-screen testing the work is better than this, in some cases over 90 per cent. 
In making this statement about efficiency perfect work is the criterion and not the 
usual test work done by hand screens, 

A perfect grading device according to diameter would be one which rigidly limits 
the size as^ screens do and which gives each grain a trial at the apertures in a multi- 
tude of axial presentations so as to make sure that every grain which can possibly go 
through the apertures does so. There is of course no screening device on the market 
\\ lie prowdes this positive action but other things being equal the nearer the screen- 
ing device approaches this Ultima Thule the better it is. 

Shape of Fragments. Most material on being comminuted by crushing or 
shredding usually breaks up into fragments which have the same general shape 
m all the sizes. In the case of rock and ore crushing or other hard and resistant 
material the fragments are more angular in the coarser sizes and more rounded 
m the finer sizes. Where material breaks into fragments which to the casual 
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glance appear more or less cubical, scaly and loiigish pieces will usually be so 
few in comparison with the cubical shaped one that they have little or no effect 
on the grading work. It will be evident from what has gone before that such 
scaly and longish grains will in commercial 
work report in sizes larger than the one where 
they belong. In most commercial grading 
problems this is desirable. 

Material which resists crushing such as rocks 
and ores yield fragments which are more nearly 
tetrahedrons (triangular pyramids) than other 
shapes. The tetrahedral shape is more particularly 
noticeable where the rock or ore is devoid of 
noticeable cleavage planes. With irregular 
shaped fragments reentering angles, protruding 
points and minor faces arc noticeable but the four planes of a tetrahedron will be 
found to bound an irregular fragment more satisfactorily than a greater number. 
It is common to assume that rock fragments are more or less cubical but it is rare 



Theoretical fracture. 



Fig. 10.— Fragiuent of fractured cube. 

to find on them six major bounding planes. The importance of this point will be 
brought out when capacities of screening machines of the flat type are discussed. 

If a cube of isotropic material is crushed by application of uniform pressure to 
two parallel faces it should break up into a series of fragments bounded by conjugate 
planes (Figs. 9 and 10).^ l^vidently the fracturing cannot take place along the 
line of application nor at right angles to it and in an isotropic cube it will be at an 
angle of 45 deg. to the line of application of the pressure. (With cast iron the angle 
has been found to be 55 deg.) Since under the assumption of isotropism there can 
be no choice as to the number of fracture planes since all must yield simultaneously 
the theoretical appearance after fracturing will be as indicated in part in Figs. 9 
^ ^‘Encyclopedia Briiannica” XI ed. 
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and 10, showing the actual development of planes in a test piece. A cube fractured 
as in rig. 9 will yield two pyramids, four six-faced figures with triangular faces and 
eight regular tetrahedrons. After the first crush of the cube the tetrahedral and pyra- 
midal pieces in further reduction in a crushing machine will be caught between the crush- 
ing faces in such a way that a face of a fragment will be pressed against one crushing 
face and a point or edge of a fragment against the other. In pieces of this shape the 
fracturing planes will radiate from the point or edge of application of pressure. The 
six-sided figures having a pair of parallel faces will tend to develop conjugate planes 
in further crushing. In either case there is a tendency to increase in the number of 
tetrahedrons formed and so there is multiplication of tetrahedrons with successive 
comminutions. 

More or less cubical blocks of large size are quite common as the ore or rock comes 
from the mine or quarry owing to the effect and distribution of the explosive charges 
in the cleavage planes. The original test cube yields 12 fragments consequently 
the average volume after the theoretical break is one-twelfth that of the unbroken 



Fig. 11. — Tetrahedral ore fragments (actual size). 


cube. All of these fragments require a square aperture of half the width of the original 
cube just to refuse to pass them or just to pass them. If the original test cube broke 
into others of half the length of edge of the original cube there would of course be 
eight of them and the volume of each would be one-eighth that of the original cube. 
With successive breaks there is an increase in the number of tetrahedrons formed but 
the discrepancy in working volume between that of a cube and a right tetrahedron 
of equal edge is not so great as the figures of the respective volumes would indicate. 
A right tetrahedron has but 11.78 per cent of the volume of a cube with the same edge, 
Perfect tetrahedrons with respect to the points are rarely to be found. On this 
account their percentage volume of the smallest enclosing cube is greater than that 
of any regular tetrahedron similarly enclosed. Figure 11 shows two ore fragments 
of the tetrahedral shape. Both reproductions are full size. By careful measurement 
with sliding wires fragment A has been found just to pass in one direction and one 
only a square aperture whose side is 1.2 in. The volume of the fragment is 0.6136 
cu, in. obtained by water displacement. Fragment B will just pass an aperture of 
1.5 in. and its volume is 1.4724 cu. in. The smaller fragment is consequently 36.5 
per cent of the volume of the cube with side 1.2 and the volume of the larger 43.6 per 
cent of the volume of the cube vdth side of 1.5 in. 
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Shape of Rock Fragments in Nature. — By virtue of the pressure of mountain 
forming agencies more or less perfectly developed series of conjugate fracture 
planes are often found in nature and consequently the tetrahedral form is com- 
mon. Incipient fracture planes exist in all rocks which have been subjected to 
pressure and with gravity are among the principal agents of erosion. Figure 12 
shows a suite of the fragments of the principal rocks or rock forming minerals of a 


12.— Totnilicflral Rronk fniginenl-s. 



Colorado mining distihd; selected for the j)erfection of the tetrahedral form. All 
are reproduced full size. A is a fragment of pegmatite; B of vein quartz; C 
pinkishfcldspar;/^ is schistandJ5; granite. Where the country rock is bedded one 
point of the tetrahedron is often truncated and as one set of the conjugate planes 
will almost invariably favor tlie })edding. planes the result of weathering of such 
a rock as schist is the production of fragments of fiat shapes. Fragments such as 
D are difficult to find. In the district from where this came the schist is soft and 
most of the eroded fragments arc rounded. The granite specimen came from a 
large boulder much broken up by fracture planes and showing tetrahedrons from 
1 to 2 ft. thick to hand specimens. 

Shape of Fragments as Affecting Screening Work. — ^Of fragments resulting 
from massive material those approaching roundish or other isometric shapes 
should screen the easiest for the reason that if they get over or into the apertures 
of a screen any direction axis will allow them to pass if they are undersize grains. 
The tetrahedral grains will give more trouble since they will usually have one 
position which is more stable than any other and in most forms of screening appa- 
ratus they will tend to ride through more in this position than any other. The 
side on which the fragments usually ride through the screening apparatus is the 
one of largest or nearly largest area. 
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Tlieory of Screening. — ^For power-driven screens the question of the degree of 
freedom with which grains of various size pass through the apertures is one that 
can best be understood from the mathematics of probability and chance. In the 
ensuing theory it is assumed that the fragments or grains 
approach the openings in a layer one grain deep and that 
there is no interference by other grains with a grain ap- 
proaching an aperture. To put the problem in the simplest 
form let it be assumed, Fig. 13, that there is a square meshed 
opening of side I Approaching the border of the square 
from any direction, and with a rate of speed some elements 
of which will be indicated later, is a spherical grain of 
diameter l/n, n being assumed to be any value equal to or 
greater than one. Then evidently for the grain to fall 
entirely within the square it must pursue some path marked by its center pro- 
jected, such that at some point in its path the center projected will fall inside 
the concentric square l-l/n. 

A little reflection will show that the chances of the grain falling through the square 
are in the ratio of the area of the inner square to the area between the inner and outer 
or 

n — 2n A- 1 

2FJT “ _ T 

n n 

The inverse ratio fixes the chance of the grain not passing through, and is also a meas- 
ure of the number of squares the average grain will have to pass over before falling 
through. 1 



It will readily be noted that this statement of theory places the problem in its 
simplest form. It would be expected that if the grain were placed in any position 
such that its center of gravity were within the square it would fall through the square. 
Ail such questions which by extension include impact on the sides of the aperture, 
the effect of which will depend on many factors, such as angle of impact, size of par- 
ticle, velocity of its motion, etc., are not considered, nor, as already stated, the 
question of the interference of the grains with one another. Where there is screening 
en masse in a layer more than one grain deep, other factors being equal it must be 
evident eflSciency of the screening must be low since the layers nearest to the screen 
must be disposed of before the upper ones can have trials at the apertures. ^ Where 
tranage is^ the consideration rather than precision of work mass screening has its 
efficiency increased bv the interstitial settlement of the fines through the bed of 
material on a shaking screen. This factor, helpful in giving more efficiency to the 


1 Some criticism has been made of using this ratio to express the chance. It has been said that the 
ratio of the inner square to the outer expresses the chance. What this last ratio gives is a measure of the 
pe centage chance of a gram going through an aperture. Later in the discussion this ratio will be used 
thrnnl? ^ selected arbitrary number, which will fall 

has betn ^ conception under which the theory 

■the chaLi- «<3uares expresses 

notut/ W. Tl''' common parlance. In mundane affairs the limits of chance are infinity or 

thin rof* V, ! ^ ^ chance of an enterprise succeeding as being infinitely good or nothing If 

this ratio be treason to the mathematicians let them make the most of it. 

. “ appreciate the desirabiUty of the single-particle thickness of bed in feeding screens 

of saS ill hi T I. ® a is desired. A comparatively thin bed 

Ot sand will hold back appreciable quantities of slime and fine sand. In a similar wav a thick bed of 
feed to a screen defeats the purpose for which the screen has been designed.” H. A. Meqraw. 
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screen work of a more or loss heavily loaded shaking screen, will be touched upon 
later. In screening with a single layer of particles on a flat screen the mere change 
of direction to which the particles are subjected by impacts does not modify the theory 
but helps it. 

If the aperture be square and with a side of 1 in. and n be made 8, 4, 2 and 1, the 
following tabulation can be made of the chance of grains and 1 in. falling 

through the inch-s(piarc aperture and the probable number of squares such grains 
will have to cross before falling through an aperture of this size. 


rll.VrN, Di.VMIiJTIOU, 

Cir.VNCH OP Falliintg in Square 

Prob .ABLE Squares, 1-m, Side, 

Inciiks 

Oil In. Side 

TO Cross, Proportional to 

0 

Infinity 

0 

>s 

3.27 

0.31 

}4 

1.29 

0.7S 

H 

0.33 

3.00 

1 

0 

Infinity 


The number of squares to ci’oss is taken under the simplest possible assumption, 
viz., that the probability of a grain I ailing through an aperture begins de novo at each 
opening and that the grains do not follow any regular path. 

Capacity of Shaking Screens under the Chance Law.— If for different values of 
I, l/n be plotted as y and the (hianec as .t, a series of confocal hyperbolas will 
result and the radius of curvature will increase as the value of I is increased. 
The average value of the chance for each curve, the average chance, can be 
obtained by the quadrature of the curve between the limits y equals 0 and I and x 
equals infinity and 0 and dividing the result by 1. There can be no quadrature 
of such an area but an approximate expression can be obtained by considering 
the curves as equilateral Iiyperi)olas, taking the incasurc for I in a unit sufficiently 
small so as substantially to produce curves of this kind, and then considering the 
curves as tangent to the axis at distances I and to equal the quarter arc of a circle 
of this diameter. A more cxac.t mode of solution would be to take l/ii sufficiently 
small for the first term jdoti/cd so that while the position of :i: would Ije at a com- 
paratively great distance from the origin it would be at a fmite distance. If this 
be done the value of the chanc-c can be determined by the methods of the integral 
calculus. 

When the avorag(i chance for dilTcrcnt values of I is calculated it is seen at once that 
the average chance of grains going through the apertures of screens is directly propor- 
tional to the size of the aperture. Stated in a practical way, in a battery of flat shaking 
screens other factors such as size, shape, number of shakes per minute, etc., being equal, 
the capacity of the screen is proportional to the size of the opening.^ The bigger the 
opening the greater the caj)acity and the smaller the opening the less the capacity. 
Screening on masse on flat screens or screening with screens of other types the chance 
law is still the governing one. 

The gist of the argument on the chance law will be seen on reflecting that the more 
near a article is to the size of the aperture the more difficult it will be for it to pass 
through the scrcicn opening and the more squares it will have to cross to be eliminated 
as a imdo’^sizc grain. Second, since the material fed on the screens of a battery of 
screens consists of grains ranging in diameter from zero to a diameter but little greater 
than the width of the apertures, the limiting upper diameter of grain on each screen 
being not greater than the width of aperture of the next coarser one of the battery 
the ratio of the average diameter to the size of the opening becomes'^ greater as 
^ See p. 24C, et ser;. 
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the size of the openings diminishes and the chance of the average grain being fed to 
any screen of the battery passing tlirough its apertures consequently diminishes as tlie 
size of apertiue decreases. Or in other words the capacity is proportional to the size 
of the aperture. 1 

So far as the ordinary shaking screen is concerned cognizance under the theory of 
the velocity on approach is only taken for such velocities as will allow a particle to fall 
within the boundaries of an aperture. The stroke of most shaking screens is of such 
vigor that the grains of the smaller sizes will pass over a number of apertures at too 
high velocities for a trial in them. The theory is only concerned with the velocities 
the grains have near the ends of the paths they pursue under the actuating mechanism 
of the screen. The ordinary shaking screen sacrifices good screen work for capacity 
when screening fine material. 

Only the velocity case will be considered where the grain approaches an aperture 
at right angles to a side and along a line passing through the center of the side. The 

equation of a fall parabola with origin at the edge of the opening is ~ — — 

where is velocity or approach in feet per second and g the acceleration of gravity 
also expressed in feet. The maximum permissible velocity with the position of path 
assumed is obtained when x equals I — l/2n and y equals l/n. Substituting these 
values V becomes equal to 


l/2n) 

\2l 

■WTien n equals unity the conditions are obtained when the chance of the grain going 
through the aperture becomes 0, and becomes equal to 

Vi- Wfi-'* VI 

The shortest straight-line path will be one which will bring the grain tangent to two 
sides of the square at some point in the travel, and the longest when the grain pursues 
a diagonal of the square. 


Interpreting the Chance Law. — In the foot note, page 238, it was stated that 
the ratio of the inner square of Pig. 13 to the whole square was a measure of the 
percentage of grains of any size smaller than an aperture which would fall through 
it. In the^tabulation below it is assumed that there are a 100 grains each of the 
sizes 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 mm. and that they are introduced to the edge of a 
screen of lO-mm. square openings, the stock between openings having no sensible 
tluckness. It is reckoned under the ratio given above that in passing the first 
line of apertures 1 per cent of the 9-mm. grains are removed, 4 per cent of the 8- 
mm., 9 per cent of the 7-mm., 16 per cent of the 6-mm., 25 per cent of the 5-mm., 
.30 per cent of the 4-mm., 49 per cent of the 3-mm., 64 per cent of the 2-mm. and 
81 per cent of the l-mm. Traversing the second and third rows of aperture the 
percentaps will apply to the number of grains left in passing over the preceding 
rows. Since the chance of 10-mm. grains passing through any number of aper- 
tures, no matter how great, is zero, this size is not tabulated. Where the calcu- 
a ion s ows on j a fraction of the volume of a whole grain eliminated it i.s 
assumed that a whole grain is eliminated where the fraction is greater than 0.5. 
A 10-mm aperture is used for simphcity in computation. As an example of the 
omputation the 9-mm. gram can be taken. Evidently in this case the area of 
e inner square is 1 sq. mm. and since the area of the aperture is 100 sq. mm., 

. 1 00 of the grains or 1 per cent are removed at each passage of a line of apertures. 

^ See p. 246, et seg. 
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At the first passage one grain is removed and 99 remain. At the passage of the 
second line of holes 0.99 of a grain is removed which is estimated as one whole 
grain. At the third passage 0.98 grain is removed^ also reckoned as a whole one, 
etc. 


Size of 
grain, 
inilli- 

First aperture 

Second aperture 1 

Third aperture 

Fourth aperture 

Fifth aperture 
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Grains 

re- 

Grains 

Grains 

re- 
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Grains 

re- 

Grains 

Grains 

re- 
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through 

main- 

through 

main- 

through 

main- 

through 

main- 

through 
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1 

99 

1 

98 
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1 

90 

1 

95 

8 

4 

90 

4 

92 

A 

88 

4 

84 

3 

81 

7 

9 

91 
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83 

7 

70 

7 

69 

0 

01 

0 

10 

84 

13 

71 

11 

00 

10 

.50 

8 

42 

5 

20 

7r> 

19 

50 

14 

42 

11 

31 

8 

23 

4 

30 

04 

23 

41 

15 

20 

9 

17 

0 

11 

3 

49 

.01 

20 

20 

13 

13 

0 

7 

3 

4 

2 

04 

30 

23 

13 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

81 

19 

15 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


The significance of tkis partial tabulation (complete talmlation for the elimination 
of all the grains being too lengthy) is better understood when the weight efficiency 
figures arc computed. It is assuiiK^d that the grains are all of the same kind of material 
and that consequently tlu^ volume computations can be used to determine tlie weights 
and percentages. The elliciencies by weight after passing the five apertures are in 
round figures successivedy : 


PEUCJiNTAOK 


After passing first aperture 

8 

second aperture 

14 

third aperture 

19 

fourth aperture 

23 

fifth aperture 

26 

The quickness of the eliminal.iun of the small grains will be noted and also the slowness 


of the large grains whicdi carry thci most weight. 

Commercial Screening.— Tlio tlioory shows the difficulty of eliminating 
grains of nearly the size of tlu^ ai)ortui'o and the tendency of sizes smaller than 
the apertures to pass into the oversizes. In the majority of the rock-crushing 
plants of the East and the ore-crushing plants of the West, the screening work 
will average to an etrioione.y of about (10 per cent. The various sizes produced by 
batteries of screens in the plants average about 40 per cent of undersize 
material. 

In the most precise commercial grading, the best work being done in some plants 
in the abrasives industry, the efficiency of the screening does ndfc actually run much 
over 75 per cent. As shown l)y hand Bcreons the work is better than this, in some cases 
over 90 per cent. Hand screima as a means of testing the work of power screens are 
only better in degree than j)()wer screens. With hand test screens of over sixe 

it is possible after shaking out finer particles to pick up the coarse pieces of the tets 
sample and try them in different axial position to see if they will pass the apertures. 

10 
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With, fine meshed hand screens this is not possible, the eye is the sole guide and the 
degree of perfection of the test work will depend on the size of the test parcel and the 
time consumed in shaking the test screen. The theory shows that no matter how 
prolonged the shaldng perfect results cannot be attained. It is better not to attempt 
to attain it. Where there is much check work to be done with hand test screens the 
same weight of test samples should be weighed out each time and subjected as nearly 
as possible to identical manipulations. This is the argument for the employment of 
a power*actuated battery of shaking screens.^ The latest improvement in this device 
is an element for shutting off the power after the screens have been shaken any desired 
time. 

Classification of Screens. — Mechanically screens may be divided into two classes; 
First, those on which the feed advances in a more or less horizontal sheet; and second, 
those in w^hich a revolving motion is imparted to the material fed. 

Under the first type there are the following principal kinds : (a) Stationary, flat 
and inclined, and flat and inclined shaking screens which includes shaking grizzlies of 
two kinds; first in which all the bars or punched, cored or drilled sheets move back and 
forth under the actuating mechanism as an entity; second in the independently 
moving bar grizzlies the bars move in parallel sets and as one set moves forward the 
other is moving backward, this gives an excellent transportive effect. (5) Endless 
belt or bar screens both horizontal and inclined, the first kind being the more common. 
In a late design of endless grizzly alternate bars are hinged and fall away when the 
under side of the device is reached, this detail furnishing the means of clearing the 
bars. When the bars return to their upper position they fall back into place. This 
type of screen furnishes simple transportive effect free from vibration and complicated 
mechanical parts but as must be evident it is deficient in means for producing good 
screening. Pieces of any but the largest sizes are apt on these devices to remain at 
the point w^here they are fed until they fall off at the discharge point, (c) Itotary 
flat screens, the means for advancing the material fed being centrifugal force. The 
surface of screens of this type is either plane or more or less concaved, (d) Gyratory 
screens. These have flat surfaces and in the flour-mill type or bolter the gyrations are 
in a horizontal plane. The Coxe gyrating coal screen is mounted on double cone 
rollers and has a rocking gyratory motion, (e) Batteries of corrugated cylinders 
mounted with their axes parallel and in a horizontal plane, have been proposed and 
used for grading coal or other friable material. The cylinders all rotate the same way 
and in a direction to advance the material fed. The undersize material falls through 
the spaces created by the corrugations, which match one another. (/) Revolving 
vertical cones or stationary cones fed by a revolving horizontal plate at the top. 

The second type includes all kinds of revolving screens, reels, trommels, and re- 
volving disc graders of the Rich type which have been employed on wheat, barley, 
malt, etc. ^ These are usually placed with their long axis horizontal or slightly in- 
clined. Highly inclined cones have also been used for screening of this kind. Reels 
much used in flour milling and operations of a similar character are run at higher 
speeds than trommels. Centrifugal reels are run at very high speed, centrifugal 
force being employed to force the flour or other fine material through the apertures 
of the bolting cloth. A spiral scraper or brush works the stock through the reel. 

Features of Screens of the Flat Type.— If a horizontal flat screen is employed 
the motion imparted to it must be of a differential character, that is, one giving 
an accelerated forward motion and a retarded return. This sort of motion 
enables the grains to pick up the motion on the forward stroke and with the 
quick return the grains continue to advance past the return point of the complete 

1 But there is no argument for the use of washers riding on the surface of the screen --Editok. 
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stroke. For fine screening and short strokes the head motions employed on ore- 
concentrating tables will give a satisfactory advance and the principles employed 
Hi these mechanisms can be used for greater strokes. A bumping device can 
S'lso be used but has the disadvantage that it sets up destructive shocks in the 
screen frame and supports. If no differential motion is given a flat screen it must 
bo fairly highly inclined or the capacity will be small. Inclinations of a few 
inches per foot give no results. On most material a good effect is not produced 
Hntil an inclination of about 36 deg. is reached 
unless the motion is very strong or lively or 
very smooth material such as coal is being 
screened. 

While not absolutely essential balancing of flat 
shaking screens with high speeds overcomes 
destructive vibration. The condition for perfect 
counterbalance is that the momentums of the 
screen and counter-balance and the screen must 
be equal. Another mode of counterbalancing is 
to employ pairs of screens employed in making 
gradings and have the pairs move in opposition. This is commonly done with grain 
cleaning separators. In the Coxe and other movable bar grizzlies one set of bars 
moves forward as the other moves back giving a balancing effect. These bars run 



Fig. 14. — Bolter fly-wheel. 



so slowly that balance is not needed, the transportive effect being the one sough t’f or. 

Balancing of gyratory bolters can be made quite simple. Figure 14 illustrates 
the flywheel producing gyration placed below one design of bolter at A and A (Fig. 
16), and the means for balancing will be evident from the figures. 

Interstitial Action in Mass Screening on Flat Shaking Screens. — In screening 
vuth hand screens it is noticed that if too deep a bed of material is placed on a 
screen, elimination of undersize is very slow. This is due to pacldng in the lower 
layers so that interstitial settlement of the fines cannot take place. With a depth 
of bed equal to five grains of size equal to the size of the screen aperture the pack- 
ing begins to be serious. On a power screen the pacldng is not so bad since 
there is not the confinement of the material as there is in a heavily loaded hand 
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screen. Screening en 7nasse the first principal action is an interstitial one which 
brings the small grains to the screen first followed by successively larger ones. 

To understand this action reference should be made to Figs. 16 and 17. Figure 
16 shows diagrammatic ally the amount of interstitial opening or amount the grains 
part from one another under the shaking action, A- B would represent the amount of 
opening at the top of the mass of material on the screen, while at 
O where the mass is in contact with the screen the amount the 
grains part from one another is zero or very nearly zero. A 
particle such as G would pass down the interstitial opening 
thus created to the position C-D, and evidently fine particles 
would proceed down still further, until a particle of no sensible 
diameter would arrive at the surface of the screen. Under the 
action of a shaking screen the grains tend to assume the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 17. To some extent this arrangement is 
altered by the position of the grains as they reach the screen but 
it tends to assume the arrangement very quickly once it is under 
the influence of the screening action. The shaldng action actually 
displaces the larger grains and brings them to the top of the bed on 
the screen. A useful wrinkle in placing nut coal on a new or 
nearly dead fire, which needs coal free from fines, depends upon 
Q ^ giving the coal scuttle a few vigorous shakes which will settle 

Fig. 10. Fig. 17. down the fines and bring the larger pieces to the top. 

Interstitial action. So long as there is good interstitial effect, screening with a 
deep bed will yield a result sufficiently good for most commercial 
screening problems with non-coherent grains not too finely divided. Where extra 
good work is not desired, capacity will be the most important factor and as is self 
evident, other factors being equal the deeper the bed of material on the screen the 
greater the capacity. The criterion of the heaviest load a flat shaking screen could 
carry and give fair commercial results in precision of screening would be that at the 
end of the screen the layer of grains discharging would not be more than one deep. 
This implies the maximum amount of interference of the grains with one another 
which should be permitted even in ordinary commercial work. It will be understood 
that at entry point of the screen the material is piled up much higher than at the 
discharge point, there being progressive reduction in the depth of the bed as the 
material fed proceeds over the screen from the elimination of the undersize. 

For the most precise work on flat shaking screens the bed should go on the screen 
in as thin a sheet as possible. The depth of bed should not be greater than the width 
of aperture when the material first reaches the screen. This will provide sufficient 
freedom of movement to the undersize grains seeking an outlet to satisfy the highest 
standards of screen work provided the screen is of sufficient length. In the portion 
of this chapter on the capacity of shaking screens to be taken up later the proper 
entry depth of bed for shaking screens and the proper length are translated into 
capacity per square foot of screen surface. 

Proper Motion in Shaking Screens.— Any sort of mechanism which will give 
the screen a differential back and forth motion, the screen being kept in a more 
or less horizontal position while in motion from the actuating mechanism, will 
give a good screening effect. Horizontal flat shaking screens are mounted on 
rockers or slides or are suspended by rods. The introduction of mechanical 
elements to give the screen an upward stroke adds complexity and vibration, 
Jig^ng and turning over effect and aid in relieving the screen of blinding, but 
do not compensate for these disadvantages. The numerous patents of George 
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W. Cross show pierced plates with a step surface produced by bending or rolling 
the intent being apparently to employ such plates as stationary inclined screens 
and obtain a gentle rolling or turning over effect for friable material such as 
coal. Huge shaking riddles suspended by rods have the preference in coal 
breakers over revolving screens because of less tumbling about and breakage 
on this account. 

The use of the flat or inclined shaking screen is indicated where precise work is 
desired, for loose dry non-coherent material not too finely divided and for high specific 
gravity. In grading sulphur, reels of special design are employed. Sulphur agglom- 
erates so readily that it is frequently ruined after grading by indiscreet handling of 
the barrels in which it is shipped. 

Gyrating screens are used on light finely divided materials such as flour stock 
where, owing to extreme fineness, consequent development of cohesion and adsorp- 
tion, interstitial effect is m7, also with materials such as cork with which owing to the 
low specific gravity does not stratify well. On slippery and perfectly cleavable 
material such as mica and flake graphite gyratories find favor for each revolution of 
the machine tends to move the grains in a short spiral which while it spreads them 
well, does not afford them the opportunity of moving in erratic paths with speed too 
high to give much opportunity to pass through the screen openings. 

In overcoming the forces of cohesion and adsorption which tend to make the grains 
act as a buoyed up mass it is necessary to impart a motion which will make the bed 
of material as thin as possible and provide numerous impacts of the grains to keep 
them apart and overcome the force of cohesion. On a flat horizontal gyrating screen 
the grains tend to move in circles. If the screen be slightly inclined the grain will 
tend to pursue a spiral path towards the discharge edge but its actual path is much 
modified by numerous collisions with other grains. Also as must be evident the long 
path of the stock in contact with the bolting cloth affords the time and means of 
breaking up its coherence and of “rubbing it through.’’ In material such as flour 
stock the bulk of the grains are very finely divided and if the coherence be overcome 
while in contact with the screen their elimination is theoretically very simple. In 
bolting, blinding offers the chief obstacle to rapid screening and all gyratory bolters 
are provided with chains or discs or other means for overcoming blinding. 

Blinding is so serious in screening damp finely divided materials such as clay 
that vibrating screens are preferred on this class of material to gyratory machines. 
On comparatively coarse loose material such as abrasives where a light feed would 
be desirable to secure precision of work a gyratory screen would give good results 
but the objection to its use on this kind of material would be the excessive wear of 
the screen cloth. 

Wet Screening with Flat Shaking Screens. — Where manufacturing or cleaning 
is done in water it is often advantageous to screen in water. The principal 
advantageous effect of wet screening is the rapid and direct transportation of 
the undersize grains through the openings but as will be shown a little later 
this action can only be secured imperfectly. The other advantages of wet 
screening are the washing off of coats of dust adhering to the grains and a cheap 
and simple mode of transporting oversize and undersize products to and from 
the screens and with less head room than would be required with dry spouts. 

In hand screening in a suitable vessel to hold the undersize grains which pass 
through the screen and the water aiding in the screen operation the thing noticed at 
once is that unless the mass on the screen is stirred occasionally with the fingers 
little or no screening action takes place. Again if the screen is pushed down too 
deeply in the water it is seen that the effect is not so good as where it is pushed down 
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to a position where the bed of partkdes is l)arely oi‘ sli^>;litly submerged. An up and 
down motion given to the hand screen is not so effective as the alternation of this 
movement with a sidewise shake. The up and down or jigging motion tends to bring 
the coarse particles to the screen wliile the fine go to the top and it is also very effec- 
tive in keeping the bed loose so as to get interstitial effect while giving the screen 
sidewise strokes. On the down movement of the jigging stroke the bed must be sub- 
merged and on the up movement raised slightly out of the water to get the draining away 
which assists in carrying the undersize grains through the aperture. The side stroke 
to give interstitial effect must be done with the bed submerged. With power screens 
owing to the extra mechanical complexity added in obtaining a jigging stroke inventors 
have so far contented themselves with a flat shaking screen either only slightly sub- 
merged in the water or submerged during some part of the stroke. With the first 
arrangement waves are set up in the tank on which the screen is mounted and water 
gets trapped above the screen and the bed of grains becomes matted down and water- 
proof. This difficulty increases as the size of material fed diminishes. When the 
screen is only submerged during part of the stroke the matting of the bed of grains is 
greater. The other difficulty which occurs with wet screening is the disposal of the 
products made by the screen. If the undersize be allowed to flow from the bottom 
of the tank on which the screen is mounted the opening provided for this purpose 
must be sufficiently large to prevent clogging and this will require excessive amounts 
of water. If mechanical means are provided to remove the undersize it adds to the 
complexity of the design. If a flat horizontal screen be employed, it is evident that 
much of the water will spill over the end on the tank on which it is mounted from the 
wave motion set up by the action of the screen unless some special form is used. Thus 
J, M. Callow’s patent (788,246, April 25, 1905), shows a shaking screen with a small 
upturned hinged portion at the discharge end, and it seems a screen with an upturned 
curved portion at the discharge end would give the same effect. 

Wet screening with flat screens either placed horizontally or inclined and using 
water in the form of sprays does not give satisfaction. The water drains away veqy 
quickly, leaving a balled up sticky mass which is difficult to progress over the screen, 
unless an excessive amount of water is used the sprays reaching every part of the 
screen. 

J. M. Callow has experimented with and devised a number of wet screens but the 
net results of his labor is the endless-belt machine with spray near the discharge end. 
The screen belt is mounted on the drums which support it with sufficient slack so that 
it droops and assumes a slight curve between the entry point of the material fed at the 
rear drum and the forward drum where the sprays are placed. The washing back effect 
at this point affords the chief opportunity for the grains to pass over the apertures. 
At the entry point only the water and small undersize goes through the screen the 
balance of the material fed matting down upon it. While the Callow screen has no 
movement effective in securing good and rapid movement over the screen cloth over 
the screen nevertheless it has attained commercial importance. The size range of 
the machine is from 16 to 200 mesh. Below 16 mesh the wires of the cloth are so 
stiff that they do not pass readily around the drums. Cloth finer than SO mesh is 
u.sually too costly to use with this device. 

\Miere capacity is the desideratum rather than precision of screen work the 
governing points are: The width of the screen and the rate at which it advances the 
material over it. In screens designed rather for capacity than closeness of work the 
load per unit width of the screen and the rate of advance of material are more impor- 
tant factors than the length of the screen or the area of it. For good screen work the 
stroke meaning here the actual distance the material advances under a pulse of the 
actuating mechanism the forward movements of the material fed being usually less 
than those of the actuating motion and tending to decrease as the load on the screen 
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increases, should be proportional to the size of the material fed. It should not be 
greater than three times the diameter of the largest grain fed though it frequently is 
in screening fine sizes because of practical considerations. If the stroke is too great 
there is apt to be no screening effect except towards the end of it when the grains are 
coming to rest. If a grain Koo in. diameter is passing over a screen with JoO 
openings and the length of stroke be 50 mesh lengths long then evidently there is little 
or no screening effect until towards the end of the stroke when the grain is coming to 
rest. If coarse crushed grains are being screened the coarsest of them being say’in the 
neighborhood of 1 in. diameter then evidently a stroke of about in. while yielding 
some slight screening effect would not give little capacity. On the other hand a stroke 
in the neighborhood of an inch would give good screening effect and a large capacity. 
To equalize the capacity factor in the two cases the screen with tso hi. opening would 
have to have 50 times the number of strokes that would be required for screening the 
coarser material. If coarse material is being screened on a shaking screen with 1- 
in. opening at the rate of 300 strokes per minute of 1 -in. length then as must be evident 
other things being equal and an equal quality of screening work being desired a screen 
of in. must have 15,000 strokes per minute if it be desired to equalize the advance 
factor of capacity. It is true that if this is done that the finer grains will pass over 
50 times as many apertures as the coarser ones but under the chance law the elements 
of which have been recited at length, the fine grains will need just this proportionately 
greater number of apertures to cross in order that the screen work may be as good with 
the fine size as the coarse. 

As indicated at an earlier point the capacity of a flat screen cannot be greater 
than would bring a single line of contiguous oversize grains to the discharge point of 
the screen consequently if A is the average of the width of the two openings of the 
two screens involved in producing a grading, tlic one through which it has passed 
and the one over which it is passing, expressed in a fraction of a foot, then theoretically 
the capacity cannot exceed in cubic feet per hour per foot of screen width more than 
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R being the rate of advance of material in inches per minute and P the percentage 
expressed decimally that the oversize bears to the whole weight of material fed to the 
screen and which would have to be determined experimentally by screen or other test 
and of which if done the first would be only a practical approximation. Printed 
figures on the comminution of various substances showing the proportion of oversizes 
to be expected from any degree of comminution can be used. 

A little reflection will show that the capacity will depend upon the proportion of 
oversize, the greater it is the less the capacity of the screen and the greatness of the 
drop in size of screen opening from one screen to another. As an example of the 
application of the formula the capacity under it of a screen with Ji-in. opening will be 
considered, being fed ore or rock crushed to pass an inch-square opening. The screen 
is assumed to be of the flat shaking type and have imparted to it 300 differential strokes 
of 1 in. each per minute. Here A is the average of 1 in. and J 4 in. or expressed in a 
fraction of a foot, 0.073, and i?, 300. Experience with rocks and ores show that the 
screen ratio as used in this example which is close to 1.414 the oversize of a ?4-in. screen 
will be about 27 per- cent of the weight fed to it. The capacity of the formula under 
the assumptions and making the proper substitutions becomes 406 cu. ft. per hour. 

Tonnage Capacity per Foot of Width, Flat Screening Surface, Rocks and 

Ores. — These substances in solid masses can be assumed to weigh 165 lb. per 
cubic foot. But as shown on pages 235 and 236 they occupy when crushed only 
about 40 per cent of the cube whose edge is the size of aperture through which 
fragments of them will just pass. The factor for multiplying cubical capacity for 
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conversion into hourly tonnage is consequently 0.033 or the tonnage per foot of 
width is 13.38 tons per hour. In round figures 13 tons. 

Length of Screen. — For screening capacity breadth is called for rather than 
length. Greater breadth than length means increased head room for uniformly 
distributing the material fed across the entry end of the screen and increase of 
the disadvantage under which flat screens labor, the difficulty of spreading the 
material fed at the entry point of the screen. A length greater than 5 ft. is 
unnecessary and unless the screen is heavily loaded 4 ft. is ample, these lengths 
give the capacity on rocks and ores per square foot as 3.25 and 2.60 tons per hour 
respectively for material whose maximum size is 1 in. 

In arriving at the practical figures for capacity extremes have been assumed. For 
the ordinary shaking screen 300 strokes per minute is about the limit at which the 
screen frame will withstand the racking actions tending to destroy it. The assumption 
that the terminal grains have a range only between % in. and 1 in. is contrary to theory 
and practice. The average terminal grain would be very much smaller than this 
even with the most precise screening. Down to sizes of yi-in, grain and smaller and 
in capacity problems trommels will be found better suited than flat screens. The field 
of the flat screen is in the finer sizes or where friability, as in grading salt, renders the 
revolving screen objectionable on the score of breakage. 

It will now be seen that if other factors are equal the capacities of flat screens are 
proportional to the size of the material fed. If the capacity of inch rock and ore 
material on a ?i4n. screen is assumed to be 1 ton per hour per square foot of surface 
then its capacity on 6-mesh screen with 0.131-in. opening after passing through a 
4-mesh opening with 0.185-in. aperture, all openings being assumed to be square, 
is about 0.17 tons per hour per square foot of screen. The meshes and sizes of aper- 
tures are the nearest equivalent to screen openings of 0.178 and 0.125 which are the 
exact equivalents of the screen ratio 1.414 beginning with 1 in. With the ratio 1.414 
the reduction in aperture from size to size is by halving the area of the successively 
diminishing apertures. The tonnage figure is computed on the exact ratio, the inch 
aperture is very nearly six times the width of the theoretical aperture of 0.178 and the 
tonnage for this size consequently one-sixth that of the larger opening. 

Objections to the Diameter Rule with Diminishing Size. — The principal 
objection to applying the diameter rule for capacity is that if the rate of progres- 
sion of the material over the screen is the same for all the sizes of screen employed 
in a battery of screens, and as it usualty is, the screen work becomes poorer as 
the size of the screen and material fed becomes smaller. If the strokes of the 
machine are diminished as the size fed diminishes the capacity falls off. 

Vibrating Screens. — A number of new models of these devices have lately 
appeared on the market. The ^nbrating element is attached directly to the 
screen cloth and means are provided for changing the tautness of the cloth and 
regulating the number of Aubrations per minute. In one type of these devices 
2,000 to 3,000 ^fibrations are given by tappets actuated through gearing. In 
another kind a solenoid produces the desired vibrating effect and in a third an 
unbalanced electric motor- is fastened to the screen at either end of its rotor 
shaft and gives a double rotary oscillation. The mechanism produces 3,600 
osciflations per minute. The cliief interest in these devices lies in the attempt 
to correct a short stroke by a large number of them thus tending to maintain 
capacity while at the same time maintaining good screening effect. They should 
be particularly valuable for fine screening dry loose materials. It would be 
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expected that the chafing and bending effect on the wires of the cloth tending to 
wear them at the crimping points or break them by repeated flexures would 
increase with the coarseness of the cloth used but at this writing there is no data 
available on this point. All these vibrating screens are more or less dependent 
on gravity as a progressive force, that is they are all more or less inclined. 

The rate at which the undersize passes down through the openings of screens 
would increasingly be diminished by friction as the openings diminish in size. If the 
apertures of a screen be considered as pipes for the transport of material then evidently 
even if the stock of which the screen is composed is reduced in thickness to a degree 
proportional to the width of the aperture, since the number of apertures per unit of 
surface increases as the reciprocal of the square of the opening, the opposition to dis- 
charge must increase as the linear number of meshes increases. As a matter of fact 
the ratio of the weight of stock in the screen per unit of area to the area of opening 
increases as the number of apertures per linear unit increases, and consequently the 
increase of friction as the size of the apertures is diminished is something more than 
can be expressed by a simple ratio. 

With screen cloth the percentage of net opening diminishes with reduction in the 
size of opening. Some idea of this can be gotten by comparing the extremes of the 
Tyler sieve scale. The screen of largest opening 1.050 in. has a wire of 0.149 in diam- 
eter. The 200-mesh screen has an opening 0.0029 and a wire 0.0021 in diameter. In 
the first case the percentage of areal opening is about 77 per cent and in the second 
about 34 per cent. As is quite evident the decrease of open area with size diminishes 
the chances of the undersize grains passing through the apertures. 

When materials are comminuted or reduced in size by crushing, grinding, shredding 
or other similar operations the amount of oversize tends to increase from size to size 
as the sizes successively diminish and as the limit of crushing is successively diminished 
in size. This is due to the fact that each comminution or other reducing action adds 
a modicum of fines and the amount of the fines becomes greater with successive 
reducing actions. If the limit of reduction be high and the resulting mass of particles 
be subjected to screening operations on a battery of screens of the same size and shape, 
the undersizes passing to the screen next below in size, etc., there may not be sufficient 
material when the finer sizes are reached to load the corresponding screens to capacity. 
On the other hand if the material to be screened has been reduced to a fine state of 
division the proportioning of screen surface according to a diameter rule based on some 
higher upper limit of reduction will lead to under capacity. 

Cohesion and adsorption increase with reduction in size. When coarse sizes are 
being screened the eye will detect very quickly particles of undersize in the oversizes. 
With the fine" sizes the eye will be ignorant of diameter variations as great 1000 per 
cent or even greater. In testing with hand screens with hand manipulation the indi- 
vidual screens are shaken until the eye is satisfied when fine sizes are being tested.^ 
With material iKin. size and larger it is a simple matter after shaking out the small 
undersize grains to pick up the individual pieces and try them in various axial position 
to see if they will pass the apertures. Below J^-in. size this procedure is very arduous. 
On coarse material it is possible to obtain a perfect screen test but not on fine. With 
fine sizes since the eye is the final criterion of commercial screening much greater 
capacity is satisfactorily obtained than would be permissible if exact criteria of eflB- 
ciency were used. 

Precise Screening. — It will be evident that with very little reduction in 
capacity per unit of width of screen but with increased length such length depend- 

1 The undersize can be removed and the further amount screened out in a given time noted. This 
is done in cement testing.-— Bditoe. 
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ing on the degree of precision of screening required, any degree of closeness of 
work can be obtained. In practice, however, in those grading industries where 
extra high precision is demanded and obtained, as in the abrasive industries, in 
which flat shaking screens are much favored, the ratio of length to width of screen 
ranges from two to four, the higher ratios being on the narrower screens. While 
oblong screens are favored in industries requiring precise grading such lengths 
do not run to extremes for with a load not too great on the screen the slow elimina- 
tion of grains of almost the size of the aperture by extra screen length does not 
yield any appreciable benefit. In precise grading the ratio of length of screen to 
width runs from two to five. From 25 to 50 per cent of the rate of feed which has 
been indicated as practicable for capacity screening should be employed in 
precise screening, experience being the guide in this factor as well as in the one of 
screen length. 

Screen Tests. — In arriving at the number of screens of any type to be em- 
ployed screen tests vith hand screens should be employed. The assumption that 
the same number and .size of screens, even when the apertures from one to another 
differ by a fixed ratio, should be the same for all sizes, should only be used for 
rough calculations. Where much information has been collected and arranged 
on the way any certain material groups itself into ranges of sizes following com- 
minuting or other operations reducing it to fragments smaller than those sub- 
jected to such reducing operation, then such data maj'' be followed as a guide in 
estimating the number and size of screens to be employed in an}^ series screening 
operation. 

For rocks and ores an approximate screen test may be written, assuming using 
the 1.414 ratio, by reckoning the rock or ore all crushed to pass any size of a set in 
which 1.414 is the multiplier and divisor and reckoning the percentage by weight 
which will remain on the screen of next smaller size of opening as 27, that remaining 
on the third as two thirds of this figure, etc., the percentage remaining on any screen 
being two thirds of that of next larger size and the base for the computation being 
27 per cent. Following this direction if material were crushed to pass a screen with 
1.050 in. opening, there would be 27 per cent remaining on the 0.742 in. .size, 18 per cent 
on the 0.545 size, etc. If material were crushed to pass the 0.0041 in,, 150-mesh 
size, there would be 27 per cent resting on the 0.0029 in., 200-mesh size and 73 per cent 
of —200-mesh size. 


REVOLVING SCREENS 

Revolving screens may conveniently be divided into three classes: (1) The 
ordinary slow-revolving designs much favored in rock, gravel and ore grading 
and cru.sliing plants; (2) centrifugal reels wdth high speed of rotation and much 
used in flour milling and allied industries. Sulphur, graphite, ground drugs, 
pigments and other materials are also graded in centrifugal reels; (3) disc graders — 
in the parent or Rich machine the screen is built up of a series of annular rings 
or discs. The grader is bound together by a series of tie rods which pass through 
the inner lugs of the ring. (U. S. patent 892,825, July 7, 1908, shows a mechani- 
cal equivalent of the Rich device in a long coiled spring and by adjusting the pitch 
of the spring any desired amount of opening bet^ween the coils can be obtained.) 
The screening space is, of course, the space between the rings or the spring 
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coils. The rings are made this way to provide' for quick discharge and reduce 
blinding. The outer portion of the rings is beveled and clusters of bristles 
fastened to a supporting arm running the length of the grader are introduced 
between the rings to force out any lodged material. 

Material to be graded is introduced into the grader as in the ordinary revolving 
screen at the upper end and works its way to the lower or discharge end by gravity, 
the device being inclined to effect this. It will be noted that it effects a grading by 
one diameter or measure of volume. Its most distinctive field would seem to be for 
longish or spindle-shaped grains such as those of barley and wheat, which, owing to 
the slight difference in the short diameter cannot be graded by ordinary screens. In 
malting, barley is first steeped in water from 24 to 40 hr,, which causes the grain to 
take up from 10 to 30 per cent water when it swells and begins to germinate. Follow- 
ing this operation the grain is piled up and the heat created by vital actions conserved, 
the growth being stimulated. The grain is then stirred to check the growth of the 
rootlets and to stimulate the growth of the acrospires. Finally the grain is dried, 
the germination being completely checked. A malt kiln is used for this purpose. The 
malt is then screened when the rootlets and acrospires fall off. 

The chemical changes effected are the (conversion of azotized substance into dias- 
tase, the conversion of starch into grape sugar and the imparting of color and flavor 
to the malt. The malt is either light or dark colored according to the amount of heat 
used in the kiln. When heating is prolonged more empyreumatic oil accumulates in 
the malt and it yields a sharper or stronger and fuller flavor. The principal advan- 
tage which would result from grading barley would be that with uniform-size berries 
the germination period would be about the same for all of them and the various steps 
in the malting process would be better defined and better regulated. 

The argument for grading wheat after separatory cleaning, scouring and washing 
and other preparatory operations is that the wheat berry under the pressure of the 
breaking rolls breaks into flour, middlings and bran. The outer portion of the beriy is 
a tough fibrous substance which is flattened out in the rolling and not broken into 
small particles as the other parts of the berry are. The inner portion breaks into 
flour and the layers between this and the outer branny layers break into middlings, 
familiar to household use as Cream of Wheat” and under other trade names. The 
old millers attempted to grind as fine as possible at the first break getting as much 
flour as possible. In modern mills gradual reduction is practiced, the second break of 
the first middlings after screening yielding the best household or “first patent” flour. 
The argument for grading the wheat would be that the berries going to a roller mill 
would be of uniform size and receive a uniform grind, etc. Most millers and mall- 
sters are skeptical as to the value of ultra refinements in practice which would be 
introduced by close grading of barley and wheat. Other suggested uses for the disc 
grader is in separating pin oats and double oats from milling oats, wheat from oats, 
for grading paddy after hulling to avoid the serious loss in broken rice. Possibly the 
chief argument against the device would be its small capacity. Where the eye is to 
be pleased as in obtaining uniform size nuts shelled or unshelled, graders of the disc- 
type may find application. Spoiled nuts are now separated from heavier good ones 
by suction pipes. 

Ordinary Revolving Screens or Trommels. — The most common type of 
these devices is of circular section, the screen cloth or plate being supported on 
spiders attached to a central shaft. This type of trommel has a slope of from a 
fraction of an inch to an inch and a half per foot, the tendency of late years being 
towards the higher figure of slope. Trommels are also made conical and pyrami- 
dal with horizontal supporting shafts. There is also a type which consists of a 
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screen cone rigidly attached at the small end to a gudgeon in the center of which 
is placed a small supporting shaft resting in two bearings. The screen is com- 
pletely overhung, the weight being entirely taken by the two bearings. The 
interior of the screen is entirely free of supporting spiders and shafts and the 
feeding spout is carried inside the screen to the small or gudgeon end. After 
discharging at this point the material fed works its way through and down the 
screen in the usual trommel fashion. 

For heavy service such as screening boulders and large pieces of rock revolving 
grizzlies clothed with heavy cast plates with cored screen openings and mounted on 
friction rollers or a combination of friction roller and gudgeon will if staunchly made 
give great satisfaction. Cast manganese-steel plates are the best for this type of 
device. Contrary to common belief friction rollers consume more power in friction 
than shafts and bearings. As it is desirable owing to great wear and tear not to 
have any spiders and shafts in devices of this kind the friction wheel mounting is 
compulsory but only at the receiving or feed end of the screen. At the other end the 
screen can be supported bj" a gudgeon and shaft which affords a simple way of driving 
it and helps to reduce the power consumed in friction. ^ 

The common diameters for trommels are 36, 42 and 48 in. and the corresponding 
number of revolutions per minute fixed by practice is 20, 18 and 17. 

Motion of a Particle in a Trommel. — The theory of the motion of the particles 
is imperfectly or incompletely set forth in the treatises on ^‘Ore Dressing’^ but 
more completely in works of this kind than in other publications which have 
touched upon screening. In the trommel the material after being fed forms a 
more or less deep bank or mass occupying the whole length of the screen for a 
portion of the circumference near the bottom but to the side of the center line. 
The bank is on the side to which an arrow showing the direction of rotation 
would point, the rotation arrow being placed at the bottom of the screen. As 
the trommel rotates the bank rises and falls and at the same time the particles 
.advance to a degree dependent upon the slope of the trommel. For a single 
particle the path described would be a series of curved and connected saw teeth. 

A single particle of some material introduced into a cylindrical trommel in rota- 
tion, starts from the lowest position at the bottom and rises with the motion of the 
screen on an arc at right angles to its long axis and partakes entirely of the motion 
of the trommel and is in contact with it up to the point where the tangential com- 
ponent of its weight makes a line which coincides with the angle of friction, and then 
to a somewhat higher point due to the increased normal^ acting pressure caused 
by centrifugal force, which of course varies with the speed of rotation of the trommel. 
Above this point it will rise still higher by momentum. It then falls down toward 
the bottom. The rate of rotation must be very much below that which would cause 
the particle to cling to the screen surface and be carried completely around with it in 
its rotations. It is evident that the more the bank slides up and down over the screen 
surface the greater the opportunities for the undersize grains to pass through the 
apertures, on the other hand the higher the bank is carried at each swing the farther 
ahead the particles will fall in their sliding down paths. Richards has estimated 
that a particle will be carried completely around a SO-in. trommel when it has a rate 
of rotation of 64 times per minute. Similar figures for a 36-in. and a 48-in. trommel 
are respectively 58.4 and 50.6 r.p.m. The practical figures for rate of rotation which 

1 An excellent design of revohdng grizzly is shown on p. 275. “The Theory and Practice of Ore 
Dressing," McGraw-Hill, 1915. Description of the details of trommels and their driving, housing, etc . 
can be found in this work and Hichard’s “Ore'^ Dressing." 
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have already been given represent a compromise between good screen work and 
capacity. 

Beyond the point where the particle clings to the screen under the forces which 
cause it to rise on the screen on the first part of its path, it rises further by momentum 
but it decreasingly partakes of the motion of the screen. When the particle reaches 
the highest point of its path it falls along an ellipse whose major axis is that of an 
ellipse formed by a vertical plane passed through the inner cylindrical surface of the 
trommel. The minor axis of this ellipse is of course equal to the internal diameter 
of the screen. The particle does not, however, return to a position at the bottom of 
the screen, but as Louis has shown, to a point above this; that is the particle will 
fall through an arc which is double that through which it rises from the point where 
it ceases to partake entirely of the up motion of the screen. On the next cycle of the 
up and down motion the particle will rise and partake of the entire motion of the screen 
through an arc which is equal to the arc through which it will rise by momentum. 

The mathematical discussion of the motion of a particle in a trommel as given by 
Louis very well explains the characteristic swinging of a bank in a trommel. No 
attempt is made by him to measure the effect of centrifugal force. In the theory 
as stated by Richards the particle is assumed to rise to a point where its sliding angle 
is reached, modified by the effect of centrifugal force. This theory does not explain 
the swinging of the bank but it yields figures showing at what rate of rotation the 
particles will be carried entirely around the screen. 

Rotation of the Bank, — -In order to understand this the mind must be fixed 
on the particles in the bank collectively, remembering that each is endeavoring 
to pass through the cycles of motion which have already been described. The 
lower lines of particles in contact with the screen endeavor to push the upper 
ones above the point where they would be carried if alone in the screen; and it is 
quite evident that the moment they reach a point which is in the plane at which 
the size and kind of material in the trommel will slide on itself, they will slide 
down the face of the bank and when they reach the lower edge they will again 
pass up to their former position unless in the meantime eliminated by passage 
through the screen apertures. This action causes a rotation of the bank which 
is greatest at the borders and diminishes inwardly towards its center. The 
upper bounding surface of the bank is a more or less unstable plane. Except by 
pressure of the bank above or by accidental position immediately over an opening 
the possibility of a particle passing tlirough the apertures is nil while the bank 
is rising and partaking of the motion of the screen. While the bank is ascending 
still further under momentum since there is relative motion between the screen 
and bank there is some opportunity to effect screening but as must be evident 
the best part of a saw-tooth path to effect screening is when the bank is sliding 
down. The particles which slide down the upper face of the bank come momen- 
tarily in contact with unoccupied screen surface where they may be eliminated. 

The effect of the rotation of the bank is to bring the coarse particles to its periph- 
ery. As the coarse particles which appear at the upper edge under rotation will tend 
to roll farther and faster down the upper unstable surface of the bank and report 
at the lower edge and by progressive increase of this action as the material works 
down through the screen there is a tendency to the accumulation of the coarse parti- 
cles at the bank's periphery. While the interstitial or shaking down effect is very 
much less in a trommel than on a shaking screen this action does exist so that the end 
result of the bank rotation is to bring coarse particles into contact with the screen 
with the interstices filled in with fine particles. It is this action which permits of 
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greater overloading with a trommel than with a shaking screen. Where a trommel 
is overloaded there is confusion of the limits of screening, so far as the eye can judge 
both in the under and the oversizes. The undersizes will contain particles of very 
nearly the size of the apertures and the oversizes will have much small particles and 
fines. On a shaking screen unless excessively overloaded few large particles will 
report in the undersizes and an inappreciable amount of fines will be left in the 
oversize. 

Wet Screening with Trommels. — It has already been stated that the appli- 
cation of water to a fiat screen to assist in screening is a failure, for it drains 
through leaving a sticky non-progressive mass behind it. Within certain limits 
this is not true of the trommel. The wash water for these screens is applied in a 
sheet on the upcoming side and while much of it falls without the trommel and 
does no good a certain proportion passes through the screen and flows down under 
the bank where it is held by the particles as it would be by a sponge and keeps 
the grains from cohering, lubricates the grains in their passage through the 
apertures and carries undersize through the opening by direct flowage. This 
effect cannot be obtained on a flat screen for the water from sprays drains through 
as fast as applied. 

Effective use of water on a trommel becomes less as the size of the particles is 
diminished on account of coherence of the bank and ultimately the smearing over 
and complete blinding of the aperture unless an excessive amount of water is used 
giving an effect equal to suspending the material fed in water. Below size 

the application of water tends rapidly to increase the waterlogging of the bank 
until finally a point is reached where there is practically none of the rotation so 
necessary for good screening, the bank swinging up and doAvn as a damp clinging 
mass. 

Range of Use of Tro mm el. — On dry material the rotation begins to be slow 
and defective at about a ^/4-in. size. The field of the trommel is for capacity 
screening between }4 and 2^2 in. Above the latter size well designed revolving 
grizzlies while competing on the score of wear and tear with well-designed balanced 
grizzlies of the type where the material fed is moved bodily along instead of being 
shaken along do not compete with them on the scores of first cost and capacity. 

Within its field and range the trommel has the following advantages : 

(1) An almost perfect balance; (2) ability to do fairly good work even when heavily 
overloaded; (3) It takes care of fluctuations in feeding better than any other screen- 
ing device; (4) as compared with flat shaking screens there is less tendency to 
blind, due to the fact that there is no motion tending to jam a 'grain down into the 
apertures as there is with ordinary shaking screens. In this respect they are not 
superior to gyratory or flat screens which advance the material fed without any 
tendency to jam the particles into the apertures. The trommel can usually be easily 
beaten out while the screen is revolving with a piece of belting fastened to a handle. 
This simple method of relieving blinding cannot be practiced with ordinary types of 
screens; (5) with flat shaking screens of any width it is necessary in order to secure the 
best effect to distribute the feed evenly over the width of the screen, while with 
revolving screens it is merely necessary to discharge the feed into the upper end of the 
screen; (6) the trommel may be used as a wet screen. 

The principal disadvantage of the trommel is the wear and tear on the supporting 
parts and the time and difficulty of making screen section changes. 

Capacity of Trommels. — ^A disadvantage often cited against shaking screens 
by the unthinking is that only part of the screen is in use at any one time but on 
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the score of good screening the length of the path and within certain limits the 
slowness with which this path is traversed are the important considerations. 
It has already been pointed out that the more apertures the undersize grains 
pass over the better the chance of their elimination and again that in order to 
afford them the opportunity to fall through the apertures they must not proceed 
over the screen at too great rate of speed. It must be evident that the saw- 
toothed path pursued by any grain in the bank is of great length and that the 
grains pass over such a path very slowly. It is only necessary to exercise the 
imagination slightly on the great length of the saw-tooth path if it is pulled out 
into a straight line to appreciate this argument. On the other hand owing to 
the heaping up of the grains in a bank many of the grains have little or no op- 
portunity to come in contact with the screen surface or on reaching the screen 
surface remain there only momentarily or but a short time. Although the path 
of any particle in the bank is long its path in contact with the screen may be 
short and haphazard or it may not reach the screen at all. No theory or mathe- 



Fig. is, — centrifugal rcel.^ 


matical analysis can properly weigh the two opposing factors of capacity in the 
tonnage sense and good screen work, experience must be the guide. 

As a capacit}’’ screen the trommel will do as good work as a flat screen of equal 
width. Thus a revolving screen of 4 ft, diameter would have the capacity of a flat 
screen 4 ft. wide. The trommel as a capacity screen must be made longer than the 
flat screen but the great lengths of trommel which were formerly used are no longer 
in favor. As the length has been reduced the slope has been increased as it has been 
found this flattens the bank and gives better screening effect. As with the flat screen, 
for capacity screening extra length has been found to add so little extra screening 
effect that it does not outweigh the other disadvantages attending it. A 6-ft. 
length is very popular today. 

Centrifugal Reels. — For light, non-abrasive, finely divided dry stock with 
little oversize centrifugal reels are to be recommended. These are placed with 
their supporting shaft horizontally or vertically and run at such a speed as to 
cause the material fed to them to occupy the whole surface of the screen owing 

1 Courtesy Great Western Mfg. Co. 
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to centrifugal force. Where screens of this type are employed, special devices 
must be used to hold the feed or move it in a direction contrariwise to the 
motion of the screen; for, as must be evident, since the grains cling to the screen- 
ing surface and there would otherwise be no screening action whatever. One of 
the devices employed to this end is a stationary vane in contact or very nearly 
in contact with the screen, which holds the material fed and causes the screen to 
slide over it. Revolving vanes and brushes are also employed the direction of 
rotation being contrariwise to that of the screen. 

The ordinary sizes of centrifugal reel range from 24 to 39 in. in diameter and from 
5 to 8 ft. long. The 24-in. reel runs from 180 to 200 r.p.m. The reel shown in Fig. 
18 runs from 100 to 130 r.p.m. and is made in diameters ranging from 24 to 30 in. The 
figure shows a vane revolving contrariwise to the motion of the screen. 

Blinding of Screens and Methods of Prevention. — Blinding is of two kinds: 
(1) agglutinative, as with flour mill products, which is relieved by brushing or 
rubbing on yielding screens; and (2) of the sort where the particles are not de- 




Fig. 19. — Grizzly sections. 



formed but are jammed in the apertures. Square apertures are worse than round 
in this respect. In flour bolting machinery, loose discs of various shapes are 
used, being allowed to shde around freely on the bolting cloth. Chains also are 
used for the same pm’pose. For revolving screens, particularly those of polygonal 
shape which lend themselves to a ready adaptation, tappet devices are employed; 
but these are not very helpful and have the disadvantage of loosening bolts and 
other parts to the screen. For ores and rocks the occasional beating out of the 
revohdng screen with a piece of belting mounted on a handle is probably about 
as efficacious a method of clearing the apertures as is practicable. At one of the 
\\ estern ore mills relief from excessive bhnding of a fine screen was obtained by 
mounting the trommel on a sufficiently light shaft, so that this member and the 
screen, by suitable means, could be kept in a state of rapid vibration. 

For fiat screens, rope beaters with a number of tappets have been proposed, one end 
of the rope being secured to the discharge end of the screen and the other fixed to 
the frame of the actuating mechanism. Traveling brushes and scrapers are also 
employed. (See Figs. 1 and 2 in the next section.) When the rope with its attached 
tappets is drawn taut by the advance of the screen, the tappets give the under side 
a sharp blow. Endless-belt screens may possibly get relief from blinding to some 
extent by the wedged grains being forced out on passing over rollers. Roller systems 
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also have been proposed for revolving screens. For medium soft materials these 
devices may give some relief, but where the wear on the screen is rapid they would 
interfere with patching. 
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Note. — Cloth and gauze 40 in. wide. Cloth in four weights: standard, X, XX and 
XXX. Mesh is exact count per linear inch. 


Screen-section Materials. — The materials most commonly used for making screen 
sections are: (1) Punched, drilled and cast plate with cored holes; (2) grizzly bars, 
some of the more common of the weights and dimensions of which are shown in Fig. 
17 
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19; (3) brass, steel and cloth of other metals and alloys. Iron and steel cloth is for 
special purposes and can be tinned, galvanized or sherardized. (4) Silk screen or 
bolting cloth and silk gritz gauzes. Gritz gauzes are made in three weights of thread — 
X, XX, and XXX. Metal-screen cloth can now be bought with openings up to 
4 in. and with wires up to 1 in. in diameter. At the other extreme a brass-screen 


Opening 
in inches, 
ratio V2 
or 1.414 

Opening 
in milli- 
meters 

Mesh 

Diameter 
of wire, 
decimal 
of an inch 

1.050 

26.67 

! 

0.149 

0.742 

18.85 


0.135 

0.525 

13.33 


0.105 

0.371 

9.423 


0.092 

0.263 

6.680 

3 

0.070 

0.185 1 

4.699 

4 

0.065 

0.131 

3.327 

6 

0.036 

0.093 1 

2.362 

S 

0.032 

0.065 i 

1.651 

10 

0,035 

0.046 , 

1.168 

14 

0.025 

0.0328 ' 

0.833 

20 

0.0172 

0.0232 ; 

0.589 

28 

0.0125 

0.0164 ' 

0.417 

35 

0.0122 

0.0116 : 

0.295 

48 

0.0092 

0.0082 

0,208 

65 

0.0072 

0.0058 

0.147 

100 

0.0042 

0.0041 

0.104 

150 

0.0026 

0.0029 

0.074 

200 1 

0.0021 


For Closer Sizing 65 to 200 Mesh 


Opening 
in inches, 
ratio v^2, 
or 1.189 

Openings 
in milli- 
meters 

Mesh 

Diameter 
of wire, 
decimal 
of an inch 

0.00S2 

0.208 

65 

0.0072 

0.0069 

i 0.175 

SO 

0.0056 

0.0058 

j 0.147 

100 

0.0042 

0.0049 

0.124 

115 1 

0.0038 

0.0041 

0.104 

150 1 

0.0026 

0.0035 

0.088 

170 1 

0.0024 

0.0029 

0.074 

200 } 

0.0021 


cloth may be purchased with 300 meshes to the linear inch, the diameter of the wire 
used m this screen being 0.0016 in. and the net linear opening 0.0017 in; Owing to 
the confusion in the gages under which wire cloth is sold, one principal manufacturer 

ffiven^-^ r varying openings and sizes of wire are 

given m decimal fractions of an inch under lateral columns. 
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l^'or ordinary revolving screens puncdied plate will be found better than elotli down 
to about K'in. openings. The percentage of opening of the punched plate is less than 
with the cloth but the plate is more easily attached to and held on the screen supports. 
Silk cloth is preferred to metal even in some industries where metal cloth would at first 
thought seem to have the preference. One very prominent manufacturer of abrasives 
of great hardness prefers silk to brass cloth because it does not blind so readily. 
Moisture and sudden temperatures are destructive to silk cloth, the first because 
cloth and gauzes are held together with size. A sudden lowering of temperature will 
often cause a tightly stretched silk cloth to tear. An accompanying table gives the 
meshes of cloth and gauzes and also the equivalency in opening between cloth and 
X gritz gauze, and X and XXX gritz gauze. 

Screen Ratio for Testing Screens. — The advantage of the screen ratio 1.414 
is stated in the words of the following quotation concerning it from a W. S. 

Tyler trade publication: “The ratio between the different sizes of the screen 

scale has been taken as 1.414 or the square root of 2, as recommended by 
Rittinger in his work on ore dressing. The niceness of this will be apparent 
from the following: taking 0.0029-in. or 0.074 mm., the opening in the 200-mesh 
sieve as the base or starting point, the diameter of each succe.ssive opening is 
exactly 1.414 times the opening in the previous sieve. It also makes the area 
or surface of each successive opening in the scale just double that of the next 
finer or half that of the sizes have a constant ratio of 1.414 while the areas of 
the successive openings have a constant ratio of 2. 

“Another advantage in this selection of ratio is that by skipping every other 

screen you have a ratio of diameter of 2:1, by skipping two sizes you have a ratio 
of 3:1 (approximately), and ))y skipping three sizes, you get a ratio of 4:1.” The 
equivalent for the ratio in the ordinary range of screen cloths for testing is shown 
by the accompanying table. These are all standard Tyler screen sizes. 

Where a closer sizing is required in the finer openings, a scale is siiown below this 
table from 65 to 200 mesh, in which the openings increase in the ratio of the fourth 
root of 2 or 1.189. 
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MECHANICAL SEPARATION 

By Edward S. Wiard^ 

Introduction. — This subdivision will fall into the following sub-heads: Sepa- 
ration of solids from solids; separation of solids from liquids; liquids from 
liquids; and the separation of solids from gases. The separation of liquids 
from liquids is also covered under ‘‘Distillation.’’ 

Separation of Solids from Solids. — Since the preceding section dealt with 
screening it is natural to begin this section with separating devices employing 
screens or apertures. With respect to separation by an aperture there are numer- 
ous devices employing a fixed aperture where the material to be separated has a hard 
and soft part as cotton bolls, raisins, cherries, etc. In the case of the separation 
of cotton from the boll the description of the earliest gin invented by Eli Whitney 
will show how an aperture or apertures is made use of to free the cotton from the 
seed. The liber rests upon an inclined grid into the apertures of which project 
a series of saw-toothed discs mounted upon a revolving shaft. The saw-toothed 
discs catch the cotton and pull it away from the seed and since the grid apertures 
are smaller than the seed the latter cannot pass through them and when clean 
make their way out of the device by rolling down the inclined surface of the grid. 

Raisin Seeder. — The elements for one device of this kind arc a cylinder mounted 
with closely spaced pins placed radially. The spacing of the pins is smaller than 
any thickness of the seed. The other elements of the seeder are a hopper in 
contact with the pin mounted cylinder, means for squeezing the raisin into the 
pins of the cylinder as by a flexible or liexibly mounted roller or rollers. Since 
the pins are so closely mounted that the seed cannot be squeezed in l^et^veen them 
only the meat of the raisin is pushed into the interstices and the seeds project 
above the pin cylinder. Means arc provided for removing the seed as by a 
scraper or toothed roller and finally means for removing the meats by a saw- 
toothed scraper. The operation of the household cherry stoner is too familiar 
to need description. 

Separation by Screening. — A description of the mode of handling wheat in a 
large flour mill for cleaning and separating will illustrate the possibilities of 
separation by screens. Since work of this kind is done on a type of screen known 
as a separator a description of this machine is necessary for understanding the 
the ensuing account of the separating operations. Figure 1 shows a common 
type of separator, the wheat entering the top and first passing under the winnowing 
influence of the fan shown at the top of the figure. From this point it proceeds 
downward on to the screens. In the separator of the figure there are two batteries 
of screens, three high, which oscillate in opposition to one another so as to produce 
balance and eliminate vibration. The pair of actuating eccentrics are shown at A 
and B. The two batteries of screens slope in opposite directions. To overcome 

1 Consulting Engineer, 409 Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
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blinding either rakes traveling back and forth in contact with the screen are used 
as is illustrated in Fig. 1 or brushes, see Fig. 2. Figure 2 shows a double- threaded 
screw for actuating the brushes and reversing the direction of travel at the ends 
of the screens. Punched steel plates are used for screens on the separators. 

The wheat first goes to a receiving or scalping separator with large screen holes, 
% and Vz in., the oversize from this screening operation yielding all sorts of field 
refuse, coils of fibers, twigs, stones, bits of coal, etc., which go to the boilers as fuel. 
The undersize or partially cleaned wheat then passes to a separator with M-in. holes 
for the first separation, yielding wheat, which fails to pass these holes or passes them 
but slightly and undersize material consisting of broken wheat or small seeds or small 
grains which is ground for stock feed. The material freed from this small stuff passes 
to screens on the same frames with •Ife-in. holes, the wheat passing through and the 
oversize consisting largely of oats and corn goes to a special separator to be further 
separated for stock feed. In the mill where the particular separation means being 
described are used, the upper section of each screen of the No. 2 separator is 10 in. 
wide, the lower section with its K6“hi. holes being 14 in. wide. Considerable varia- 
tions in the separatory practice exist in different mills. 

The special separator for the oats-corn mixture is a single two-high machine. The 
upper screen has '^s-in. holes. The oversize of this machine is refuse. The screen 
below on to which the undersize of the upper discharges has Jibrhi. holes. The 
oversize is a corn product. The undersize is mostly oats. 

The wheat leaving the ?iG-in. screen of the No. 2 separator undergoes scouring, 
washing and other conditioning operations following which it again passes through 
separators to remove sand, bran, etc., before undergoing the first rolling operation. 

Cockle Cylinders. — ^It seems proper at this point to describe the principle of 
separation involved in the cockle cylinder since these devices are employed in 
flour mills and grain elevators in conjunction with separators of the kind already 
described or stationary screens of the needle-slot kind. Cockle is a generic 
term for small weed seed. 

The cockle cylinder has on its interior numerous and closely spaced indenta- 
tions. If the intent is to separate wheat from small weed seed the indentations 
are made just large enough to receive the weed seed but not the wheat. The 
cylinder is inclined and it revolves, the progress of the wheat is consequently the 
same as in a trommel. The weed seeds in the depressions are carried around by 
the revolution of the cylinder and fall out by gravity into a fixed trough which 
runs through the length of the cylinder. This trough is provided with a spiral 
conveyor for carrying off the weed seed. By varying the size and shape of the 
indentations other separations can be effected. These devices have been devel- 
oped in the grain business but they or the principle involved have application 
outside of it. The capacity of cookie cylinders ranges from 20 to 25 bu. per hour. 
The diameter ranges from 20 to 28 in. and the length from 7 to 11 ft. 

Air Separation. — The separation of fine material from coarse by bringing a 
stream of material to be separated under the suction of a fan has been mentioned 
in describing the grain separators. The means for separating the solid particles 
from the air will be described later. Conical separators are much used for this 
purpose and in grinding and separating systems such as those of the Raymond 
Brothers impact pulverizer the grinding and separation are done in close circuit. 
The ground product is aspirated into a cone the coarse falling back into the grind- 
ing machine. The fine product which fails to fall back is collected in a centrifugal 
cone and is removed through a gate from time to time. The air from the second 
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cone returns to the mill. The Raymond or similar processes is adapted to the 
grinding of phosphate rock, pigments, amorphous graphite, talc, soapstone, fuller’s 
earth, bone black, shellac, bark, roots, herbs and drugs, bone, etc. 

Air separation can be done by either blowing on the material to be separated or by 
suction. Separation by aspiration is usually to be preferred to directing the blast 
against the material to be separated as this mode tends to disturb the larger particles 
and even to carry them up into the air current. 

In the separation of asbestos from gangue by aspiration methods the fluffy parti- 
cles of asbestos are the ones taken up by the air current, the sand and refuse falling 
back in the separating devices and either going to waste or being further treated to 
yield inferior grades of asbestos. 

Separation with Air as an Adjunct, — Two devices for separating by the aid of 
air currents passed up through a bed or mass of material will illustrate the 
principles on which these machines operate. These machines should be described 
under the head of ^^Concentration” as they employ principles of separation 
which have received their greatest development in that art. But since in the 
solution of some problems for which they are advocated there are but slight differ- 
ences of specific gravity in the parts to be separated it is thought best to treat of 
them here. 

Middlings Purifier. — For the purposes of mechanical separation the wheat 
berry may be considered to consist of a center of starchy material or white flour 
and a coat wrapping this and containing a larger proportion of gluten, which 
substance being absent in the loaf there results heaviness and sogginess. The 
deficiency of gluten in barley renders it unfit for bread making. There is finally 
bran surrounding the gluten coat. After wheat receives its first rolling there 
results much of the weak flour from the central portion of the berry, some grains 
of the coat of gluten and some gluten grains with bran attached and finally, bran. 
The weak flour is readily removed by sifting. The oversize of the sifting or mid- 
dlings contains all the parts of the berry which will make the strongest and best 
flour provided the bran can be removed. The problem of purifying the mid- 
dlings was solved in the 60 ’s of the last century by the middlings purifier invented 
by LaCroix, Smith and others, the appearance of the purifier being followed by 
much bitter litigation and strife over the priority of the invention. Smith’s 
purifier which has existed with little change since his time consists of a fiat shak- 
ing screen in an enclosed box. 

The middlings are fed in at one end of the screen by means of a roller feeder so 
that there will be no escape of air at that point. The long relatively narrow screen 
is actuated by. an eccentric outside the box and the middlings are progressed by the 
differential secured by inclining the rock legs which support the screen. During the 
progression along the screen the bed of middlings is subjected to an air current which 
passes up through them and the screen, this current being created by a fan placed in 
the top of the box. ^ Mounted on the screen frame are sections of screen cloth the 
meshes of which sections become progressively coarse from the feed end to the lower 
end of the screen frame. The enclosing box is also divided internally by baffles into 
compartments so that there may be individual regulation of the air currents for each 
screen size. To regulate the air currents gates are placed in each compartment at 
either the top or bottom of the enclosing box. Originally the regulating gates were 
placed in the top of the device but the bottom is now the preferred position. If the 
gates be placed in the top of the box there is danger of material adhering to the gate 
passages and falling back on the screen. The single fan draws the air -up through 
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all Aw coiupa-rtriiculs and if oiu* p;aln is givnn groa,tor closure the stiength of the 
curreniiS iiKU’easc in th(^ others. 

In the iirst- eompartnient a, l(‘(‘l)le eiiiTeMi is maintained just enough to float up 
the lighter impurities hut not suflieient to prevent the small flne purifled middlings 
from passing through the screen. 'The strength of the air current is progressively 
increased in the other com])artmenta and by thus using graduated air currents the 
loss of middlings which would follow with an air current strong enough to remove all 
the impurities is avoided. Thv, dcwice is provided with a brush for unblinding the 
screen cloth which moves in con diet with the lower side of the screen cloth and is 
actuated by an endless chain. The i)urifled middlings passing through the screens 
are removed by a worm in the bottom of the box. The bran and impure middling 
removed by the fan are recovercMl l)y cloth liltration. The capacity of these devices 
ranges from 0 to flO busln'ls ]un* hour. Tlie area of screen cloth ranges from 7 to 20 
sq. ft. The overall dimensions of the enclosing box or case range from 6 ft. height by 
7 ft. length and 4 ft. widtJi to cS It. height., 11 ft. length and 5 ft. width. The screens 
are shaken between flOO and tiOO limes per minute. 

Mechanical aiTang(unent.s similar to tht^ middlings purifler have been employed 
on separation problems in a, number of industries. They have met with some success, 
for example, iu separating tln^ woody i)art of the cork bark from the pithy. 

Sutton, Steele & Steele Table. Some of the separating problems involving 

slight differoiK^es of specific, gravity or napiiiing merely a grading to effect the 
separation, for wlii(4i this (h'viee has been advocated are: Grading of walnuts in 
the shell, peanuts In ilu^ s 1 h 41 and shelled and seeds of all kinds. The inventors 
state that in tlie grading of ilu^se they have noticed tliat the discard contains the 
most of the weevil germ. It is also reeommended for elcaiiing cereals and rice and 
for separating cork. Tlu^ maciiine was originally developed as a dry-ore concen- 
trator and its arrangeineiits n^semble that of a AVilfley concentrating table. They 
consist of a flat deck inouiited a sliort distance above the floor level by means of 
rocking legs. The deek is clothed with clotli and for treating coarse materials 
more open cloth is used than for flne materials. 

A rcciprociit.ing mot-ion is givtm to tlu^ d(M',k by an ordinary eccentric and since the 
rocking legs incline inwards tin' ecc(uii.ric or head motion end of the machine, at each 
forward stroke the (haik ris('s slightly and falls back an equal amount on the return 
giving the nec(\ssa,ry diffenmlhil for advancing feed along the deck. An ordinary 
centrifugal fan is built into tlu^ fnitne of the machine and a flexible connection leads 
to an air chest under ihe c.loth mounted (hajk. Regulation of the air through the 
cloth is obtained by a gaU^ on, t/lui suction side of the fan. A series of shallow wooden 
riffle strips an', securcul i.o the d(u^k parallel to the line of tlic pulsions. Material is fed 
at the upper right-hand cormu’ looking down the deck from the head-motion end. It 
spreads out over the deck under i.he combined innuciice of the advancing motion and 
the slightly transverse inclination given the deck. By interstitial action due to the 
shaking of the deck, explained elsewhere in this work, the small particles work down 
through the bed of material on the dock and advance to the lower end where they are 
discharged. The large particles which stay on top of the bed move under the influence 
of the transverse slope of the deck more nearly across the table and discharge over 
the long side. The dock is 10 ft. long and 5 ft. wide. 

The riffles assist in guiding the small particles to the end of the deck or what is 
the same thing pi-cvcnt them from working transversely across the deck with, the 
large particle. The riffles are of such height that they do not interfere very much 
with the transverse travel of the large particles. If the small particles are of greater 
specifle gravity than the large there will be separation according to gravity. If the 
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fragments or particles are all of the same composition the machine will effec't a grad- 
ing. The fnnction of the air blown through the cloth is to keep the bed loose so that 
there will be no packing thus permitting interstitial action to have full play. It has 
been stated that the air actually raises and holds in a state of balance the larger 
particles. It is true that with fine materials the air creates so much looseness in 
the bed that the upper layers appear to be in a state of suspension and with closely 
sized material such a conception of the principle of operation may have some modicum 
of truth in it. 

But it is really a superficial and unnecessary notion of the principle of operation. 
In the ease of the middlings purifiers there is actual raising of some of the small light 
particles from the lower portions of the bed to the top by aid of the air current but 
by far the larger part of the light material is brought to the surface of the bed by 
interstitial action and is aspirated out of the machine from this point by the action 
of the fan. Aspiration is not an effect desired on the Sutton-Steele table. It will 
be evident on consulting the concentration section of this work that since large par- 
ticles tend in a fluid or current to fall faster than small the governing principle of 
separation cannot be an air current. In the next described machine suitable for 
material of a non-packing character, separation into layers of different sized particles 
takes place entirely by interstitial action and without aid of air currents at all. 

Separation by Interstitial Action and Deflection.— Machines of this type are 
largely used in oatmeal factories for separating the groats (hulled oats) from the 
imhulled oats. They are also recommended for separating hulled from unhulled 
or paddy rice, garlic from wheat, and stone from wheat. The last application 
seems somewhat dubious. The apparatus consists of a shaking frame on which 
is mounted one or more flat decks. An actuating mechanism shakes the decks 
back and forth and there are means for changing the slope of the decks and a 
speed-changing device so that the number of throws per minute can be altered 
while the machine is running. The decks are separated into 6 to 12 compart- 
ments each facing openings in the feed box placed along the upper sides of the 
decks. The compartments on the decks are defined by triangular deflectors of 
steel plate the sides of the deflectors being at right angles to the plane of the deck. 
On groats and hulled oats being fed to the decks the greater slipperiness of the 
latter and their smaller size allows them to settle through the bed of mixed mate- 
rial on the decks. Owing to the transverse slope of the decks the lower layers 
consisting largely of the hulled oats will work down to the lower side of the deck 
where they are discharged.^ The groats in the upper layers partake more nearly 
of the back and forth motion of the decks and meeting the deflectors are carried 
up the deck contrariwise to the direction of travel of the hulled oats. The 
groats travel toward the upper or feed side of the machine and discharge over a 
dam or baffle placed along that side of the decks. 


f-rwM separation of garlic from wheat the garlic would follow the line of 

tZL groats because of its greater size. It is probable that in all cases of 


Priction.-Two devices both from the 
™ illustrate the application of this principle of sepa- 

ration. Accordmg to Ayres, the inventor of the separator shown in Fig 3 
anthracite coal may be grouped into the following classes : ’ 

1. Glassy fracture coal, usuaUy cubical in form. 

2. Flat coal, some pieces having slate faces. 
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3. Bone (interlaininated coal and slate), usually flat and either coal-faced or 
slate-faced. 

4. Flat slate from 0.25 to 0.5 in. thick. 

5. Pure slate with coal faces, approximately cubical in form. 

6. Slate and rock, heavy, and cubical in form. 

Of these classes (2) and (5) cannot be separated by a fractional separating device. 
In separating by specific gravity fairly good results are obtained in separating groups 
(2) and (5) but in using jigs, the most common sort of gravitational separation device, 
much glassy fractured coal, class (1) goes over into the slate discharges with classes 



Fia. li. — Si'parution hy frifitioii. 


(5) and (6). The point these observalions bring out are that none of the separation 
devices for coal arc perfect and that even to get good commercial results additional 
separation means must be used. In the case of the separator under discussion the 
work performed is of a roughing character and the inventor advocates hand separation 
or jigging or both following its use. 

Figure 3 shows tlu^ gemu’al arrangement of the macliiiie. The traveling sepa- 
rating bolt is mounted on two shafts and the direction of travel of the belt is upward 
towards the material receiving side. The traveling belt is inclined forward as well 
as downward in the direction of travel. The material is fed in a continuous stream 
at the farther left-hand corner and as it slides off the feeding pan it is immediately 
spread out on the separating belt. The coal slides down until it comes in contact 
with the guide at the lower end and then works its way along the guide to the discharge 
point at the lower right-hand corner. The slate is carried up and discharges at the 
upper end. 

The capacity of the machine ranges from 5 tons an hour on pea size (through 
0.75-in. and over a 0.5-in. screen) to 25 tons an hour for steamboat size (through a 
6-in. and over a 4.5-in. screen). On steamboat size four of these separators and 12 
men do the work that 32 men do by hand sorting. 

For separating coal from narrow seams the complete process of separation would 
involve an arrangement as follows: First the use of the Ayres separators which will 
divert from 60 to 75 per cent of the total pure coal when properly adjusted. The 
impure product is run over a second sot of separators to remove all the flat slate, 
class (4) and all pure slate and rock, group (0). The reject from the second set of 
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separators is then jigged principally for the object of separating class (2), flat coal 
with slate faces from classes (3) and (5), bone and pure slate with coal faces. The 
gains by this mode of operating over the old way by straight jigging yield an increased 
gain in coal up to nearly 20 per cent. 

Spiral Anthracite Separator. — Figure 4 shows the centrifugal spiral separator 

for anthracite coal. In this de- 
sign there are three receiving 
divisions or chutes at the top. 
By centrifugal force and greater 
ease in sliding the clean coal rides 
to the upper edge of the inner 
spirals and drops into the large 
outer spirals, being discharged at 
the bottom. The inner or slate 
spirals can be arranged so as to 
give two products. The surface 
of the slate spirals are arranged 
with deflecting elements to assist 
in the separation. A capacity 
from 5 to 10 tons an hour is 
claimed for these devices. 

Separation by Decrepitation 
Followed by Screening. — Min- 
erals like calcite, fluorite and 
barite which decrepitate on heat- 
ing may be separated from gangue 
by roasting followed by screening. 

Decortication and Separation 
of Fibers. — By decortication is 
meant the removal of a coat and 
since in the preparation of vege- 
table fibers the cortex must be removed at some stage of the operation, this term 
has taken on the additional definition of mechanically cleaning fibers. 

The cortex of flax is its valuable part and consists of a layer of fibers surrounding 
a woody core or center. Ramie consists of bundles of fibers held together by a very 
sticky gum and enclosed by cortex. In preparing flax it is passed through a series of 
corrugated or toothed rolls, the corrugations or teeth meshing more or less with one 
another. This breaks up the woody core without materially injuring the fibers and 
upon passing the flax through a threshing or scutching machine the woody core is 
removed. ^ Preparatory to pasage through the breaking rolls the flax undergoes a 
fermentation process to open up the bundles of fibers composing an outer layer of the 
stems. 

‘ cortex of ramie can, though without much success, be removed by passing 

It through a beating engine with revolving beater arms. The ramie comes under the 
in uence of the beaters as it passes over a fixed shoe. The action of the machine 
loosens some of the sticky binding gum but not all of it. Ramie while it is a very 
strong fiber, the strongest there is in tension, tends to break if ])ont sharply and the 



Fig. 4. — Centrifugal separator for anthracite. 
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beating engine has eoiiseciuen tly ii 1)11(1 elTect upon the fiber. The gum can be removed 
if the plants are steeped immediately after cutting them down. After the gum has 
become hardened caustic soda is recpiired to remove it, and this chemical has an 
injurious effect on the fiber. 

In the dccorticiition of grains t.lie cortex or bran can be removed by abrasion. 
The devices used for this purpose a, re commonly double roughened cones, the arrange- 
ment of cones lieirig about, the same as in an ordinary coffee grinder. Pearl barley 
is prepared by mac.hines of this kind. It has been stated that the Romans were 
familiar with the decortica,l.ion of grain by grinding it in a mortar with abrasive 
grains and the coats of Jiny (U'real c.jin be removed by mill stones, the upper stone 




being held liigh enough to a, void (u’ushing the cereal. Oats are commonly hulled in 
this way. Corn for hominy (win b(‘ hull(‘d l)y steejhng in weak caustic potash followed 
by thorough washing. The e.oids are readily loosened by this treatment. 

SEPARATION OF SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS. LIQUIDS FROM LIQUID 

The separation of coarse solids from water and other liquids can best be done 
with revolving screens if the least loss of head room is required. If loss of 
head room be not a consideration inclined stationary screens may be used. A 
convenient form of this kiiid is the catenary screen. To work out the curve 
of the supports for tins screen, ])end to a right angle a piece of screen cloth 
with mesh opening small enough to prevent passage of solids. Tack to 
either end of the bent screen a piece of thin board, forming a trough. Rest 
this device on a support with the angle of the screen down and the legs of the 
triangle projecting up into the air and firmly held by blocks placed under them. 
The solids with the operating j)roportion of water is discharged into the device 
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until it is filled up with grains, the water passing through them and the screen. 
The screen is then rotated about the vertex of the triangle until the dewatered 
solids slide freely over those in the pocket formed by the device, and the angle of 
slide is noted. This angle should be laid out on a piece of cardboard which will 
form a full sized template for sawing out wooden strips, to which the screen cloth 
will be secured for support. Secure the piece of cardboard to a wall and fasten 
at the upper end a piece of chain cutting the slope line. Draw the lower 
end of the chain up into a catenary loop securing it at some lower point of the 
slope line. The triangle formed by the original angle of repose plus the catenary 
bulge in its hypotenuse forms the template referred to. Cut out several pieces 
by it and tack the screen cloth over them. The first material fed into the device 
fills up the caternary pocket after which the solid material slides over the first 
solids fed in, which form the filter bed. Any desired depth of filtering pocket can 
be secured or a series of pockets may be laid out increasing in depth from top to 
bottom. 

Devices for raking or scraping solids out of shallow tanks used for crystalliza- 
tion, precipitation or settlement, employ endless chains with flights mounted 
upon them or flight-pushing de\dces. In salt making these rise over the bed of 
salt in the pan on the back stroke and dip into it on the forward or advancing 
stroke. In removing salt from grainers the rakes in the latest and best recipro- 
cating remover are actuated by a long stroke hydraulic cylinder. By the use of 
this means of actuation the number of linkage parts are reduced to a minimum, 
quite a consideration mth the corrosive conditions which exist in salt houses. 
The hydraulic de\dce is especially adapted to simply operating the rakes under 
the battery of grainer pipes in grainers. The discharge ends of the salt pans are 
inclined and the rakes drag the salt up the slope and out of the pan. 

The separation of solids from liquids often involves at the same time the 
separation of solids from solids. In the so-called “classifiers’" much used in 
Western ore mills the separation effected is watery sands from watery fines or 
slimes. The water content in the sands is of course very much less than in the 
slimes, the latter containing the bulk of the water fed to these devices. To 
reduce the water content in the slimes following their passage out of the classifiers 
they are often passed through thickening devices and the thick discharge from 
these is subjected to mechanical filter treatment and drying for further moisture 
reduction. 

In the simplest forms of separation apparatus employing settlement with or with- 
out overflow of a product containing fines the settled material if sufiiciently fine to 
pass a small opening can be drawn off continuously through a plug. This mode of 
disposition involves much escape of hquid and dilution of the discharging material 
and methods of avoiding this will be discussed at a later point in this section. If 
the material in the separating vessel is being elutriated as in preparing size from 
size stock means for discharging a charge of the material being extracted will be pro- 
vided at the bottom of the separating vessel, the washing containing the substance 
being extracted being removed by solution and siphoning. 

Mechanical Classifiers.— These devices consist of a tank into which the mate- 
rial fed flows at one end and what does not settle in the tank overflows at the lower 
end. Mechanical means are provided for removing the settled material. These 
devices have attained much use in ore mills of late years but others of similar 
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kind liave boon in use in oMuu* indusLrics for a, much longer iiiiKJ. A classiher of 
the Fedoral-Esporaiiza type to be described later has been used for a long time 
ill the manufaeture ol white ](^ad lor separating the iincorroded portion of the 
buckles following the {iorrodiiig jind grinding operations. 

The three pnncii)al classifiers (Miiployiul in ore milling are the Federal-Esperanza, 
Dorr and Akins, illustrated by Figs, 5, G and 7. The Federal-Esperanza machine 
consists of one or two sproidcet chains passing around sprocket wheels and to which 
metal flights are siunired. The material fed enters at the lower end and the slime 
overflows at the sjune point. The sands arc dragged by the flights above the water 
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in the settling tank in a lauinhu' (‘xfnnsion, affording water and slime the opportunity 
to drain back and are disclmrgi^d at tJie upper end. The Federal-Esperanza type 
may be designated as a homemade macliine. It cannot be built more cheaply than 
the patented Dorr and Akins machine and on fine material the Federal-Esperanza 
docs not do so good work as the patented maeliines but it can treat larger material. 
The writer has usi'd tluun on rock material up to a size which would just pass a 10-in. 
opening. The use with the lO-in. material was for loosening clay coats preparatory 
to spray washing, Tlie roidv rragments had stood in dumps outdoors for nearly a 
half century and ha,d ai^cumulated clay coats which did not soften completely after 
being submerged 25 to 30 min. in cold water. In water of 95°C. the clay coats were 
thoroughly softened in 1 or 2 min. The period of 1 to 2 min. represented the time 
the material was in the classifier. The classifier tank was built of reinforced concrete. 
One very serious disadvantage of the Federal-Esperanza is the excessive wear of 
the chain pins and bushings if gritty material is being handled. The figure shows a 
light classifier with a single pair of main sprocket wheels. The principal designing 
point to be observed with these classifiers is to be certain that the larger main sprocket 
wheels at the bottom shall be of sufficient diameter so that the bearings can be placed 
above the water. The capacity per square inch of flight can be reckoned at 0.005 
cu. ft. of dry material. The rate of travel of the chains and flights ranges from 15 
to 30 ft, per minute. 

The Dorr classifier uses a flight-pulling mechanism. On the upward or push 
motion of the blades they dip into the material which has settled in the enclosing 
tank and on the return motion they are raised above the bed of material being ad- 
vanced. The back and forth motion of the rakes is given by a bell crank. The 
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raising of tlie rakes is done by cams which move the bell cranks on which the rakes 
are suspended through a certain arc at each revolution and hold tlu^ rakes above 
the settled bed on the return portion of the stroke. 

The Akins machine as shown in Fig. 7 is a semi-circular tank on which is mounted 
a shaft supporting a spiral. The central portion of the spiral is all open except for 




the .spaces occupied by the arms which secure it to the shaft. The spiral is also broken 
at numerous points to permit of the draining back of slime and water in the upper 
portion of the classifier where the settled material has been wormed up above the 
lower or pool portion of the machine. 


Size, 

inches 


16 i 

24 ; 

30 ! 

36 

45 

54 

60 


Size, 

inches 


16 

24 

30 

36 

45 

54 

60 


General Dimensions op Akins Classifier 


A 

B 

C 

F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

75 


60 

20 

12 

42 

12 

27 

126 

mi 

108 

32 

24 

66 

24 

46 

144 

IQH -i 

126 

36 ! 

30 

72 

30 

48 

168 

14% 

150 1 

40 * 

30 

96 

30 

66 

182 

12% 

162 1 

52 ' 

30 

108 

30 

72 

197 ! 

16% 

174 1 

61 ’ 

42 

96 

42 

81 

221 

16,% 

198 

76 I 

48 

108 

48 

93 


L 


N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

. A 

18 

16 

3?i 

6 % 

2 

9% 


2 bv 4 

27 

24 

8 

12K 

3% 

15% 

13% 

6 by 8 

33 

30 

9 

1 14 ^ 

3% 

19% 

16% 

6 by 8 

39 

36 

12 

i 17 ' 

3% 

22% 

19% 

8 by 10 

48 

4o 

12 

I 20 

3% 

27 

24% 

8 by 10 

57 

54 

13 

25 1 

5% 

31% 

30 

8 by 12 

63 

60 

11 

25 j 

5 

33% 

34 

8 by 12 


_ The above ^ intended to supply the data necessary for including these classifiers 
in drawings. Dimensions D and E will vary according to inclination of the classifier. 
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Engineering Data on the Classifiers. — Complete data on the performance 
of tlie^e machines is very difliciilt to obtain. The data given below is the most 
complete for the installations givam that it has been possible to gather. Much 
of the published iind private data which can be obtained is lacking in some 
important and essentiat hmt.ure and it is not deemed worth while submitting. 


Utah (i)pi>iou Company 


51 - 01 . Sl.juiihu'd Akins Ctassiticr 


Feed: 

Tonnage to c.lassilicr poi* 21 hr., .1,050 tons dry. 


Per cent, of .solids 37.50 

Per (u*nt of nu)istur(' 62.50 

Itatio of water t.o solids 

FrodvHii of Clmsiftcr: 

Sands ratsed 030 l.ons per 21 hr., dry. 

Per cent of solids 60.63 

Per cent, of moist, uni 39.37 

Hatio of wiiter to solids O’. 65 

Bliines overflowing -120 tons per 2t hr., dry. 

Per cent, of solids 25.16 

Per ccnit of moisture* 74.84 

Katio of wat,(‘r t,o .solids 2.98 



Sc ret* ns 








- 

■ 



Kccd 

Siuuls 

Slimes 

openings 









-- 


1 

1 

, 




1 




1 

( ‘ ( n* 

1 

Per ('I'lit 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 1 

Per cent j 
weight of 
matt^rial | 

Per cent 

Iiu'.ho.s 

Milli- 

in(S,<‘rH 

M(‘sh 

iiiclics 

I’(*r ('(Mit, 
weight, of , 

wj'ight 

Hcciiniu- 

l)it,iv(‘ 

weight 
neeiiinu- i 

lative 

weight 

accumu- 

lative 

0. 2(i3 

O.OSO 

8 

0. 070 

0.08 

0.08 

0. 55 

0. 55 



0. isr> 

4 . 000 

•1 

0. 005 

0.00 

0. 14 

0. 17 

0.72 



0. iin 

8.827 

0 

0. 080 

0. 80 

0. 50 

0.70 

1.42 



0.008 

2.802 

.s 

0.082 

1). 52 

1.02 

1.10 

2.. 58 

1 


0.005 

1.051 

10 

0. 085 

1,10 

2.21 

2, 08 

5.21 



0.040 

1. lOS 

14 

0.025 

2. 22 

4.48 

4.02 

9.83 

0. 07 1 

0.07 

0.0828 

0. S8S 

20 

0,0172 

5.80 

0.70 

9.02 

19,75 

0. 38 

0.40 

0.0282 

0.580 

28 

0.0125 

11.18 

20.02 

20.72 

40.47 

1.25 1 

1 . 05 

0.01 at 

0.417 

85 

0.0122 

10.85 

87.27 

21.40 

01.87 

7.04 1 

8.09 

0.0110 

0.205 

48 

().0(m2 

O.Ol 

47. 18 

10.17 

72.04 

0.10 I 

17.85 

0. 0082 

0. 208 

05 

0. 0072 

10.02 

57. 20 

7.81 

79.85 

0.70 

27.55 

0.0058 

0. 147 

100 

0.0042 

0.07 

08. 27 

3.60 

83.45 

7.94 

35.49 

0. 0041 

0. 104 

150 

0.0020 

4.74 

08.01 

2.52 

85.97 

7.03 

43. 12 

0.0020 

0.004 

200 

0.0021 

8.79 

71.80 

1.28 

87.25 

5, 28 

48. 85 



280 

tlirougli 

280 




0. 08 

87, 88 

2.. 53 

50.88 




28. 20 

100. 00 

12.12 

100, 00 

49.12 

100. 00 










18 
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United Easteen Mill 

Special 3 ft, 0 in. Wide by 14 ft. 8 in. Long Dorr Simplex Classifier 

Feed: 

Tonnage to classifier per 24 hr. 610 tons, dry. (This classifier working in 
closed circuit with a ball mill. Original rate of feeding 280 tons 


per 24 hr.) 

Slope of classifier, 3 in. per foot. 

Speed, 34 strokes per minute. 

Per cent of moisture 39,2 

Per cent of solids 60.8 

Ratio of water to solids 0.65:1 

Products of Classifier: 

Sands raised 330 tons per 24 hr., dry. 

Per cent of solids 80.0 

Per cent of moisture 0.0 

Ratio of water to solids 0 . 25 : 1 

Slimes overflowing 280 tons per 24 hr., dry. 

Per cent of solids 47,5 

Per cent of moisture 52.5 

Ratio of water to solids 1.11:1 


Screens 

Feed 

I Sands 

Slimes 

Openings 

Mesh 

Diam- 

eter 

wire 

inches 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 
weight 
accumu- 
lative 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 
weight 
accumu- 
lative 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 
weight 
accumu- 
lative 

Inches 

Miili- 

'meters 

1 

0.263 

6.6S0 

3 

0.070 







0.1S5 

1 4.699 

4 

0.065 







0.131 

3.327 

6 

0.036 







0.093 

2.3621 S 

0.032 







0.065 

1.651 

10 

0.035 

.4.4 

4.4 

6.4 

6.4 



0.046 

1.168 


0.025 

12. 2 

16.6 

18.3 

24.7 



0.0328 

0.833 

20 

0.0172 

11.6 ' 

28.2 

17.9 

42.6 , 



0. 0232 

0.5S9 

28 i 

0.0125 

9.6 

37.8 

15.8 

58.4 



0.0164 

0.417 

35 

0.0122 

7.8 

45. 6 

12.3 

70.7 



0.0116 

0.295 

48 1 

0.0092 

5.2 

50.8 

10.8 

81.5 

1.2 

1.2 

0. 0082 

0.208 

65 1 

0.0072 

5.0 

55. 8 

6.2 

87.7 

3.0 

4.2 

0. 0058 

0. 147 

100 ; 

0. 0042 

4.8 

60.6 

4. 5 

92.2 

6.4 

10.6 

0.0041 

0. 104 

150 I 

0. 0026 

3.8 

64.4 

2.1 

94.3 

6.6 

17.2 

0.0029 

0.074 

200 1 

0,0021 

0.4 

64.8 

0.6 

94.9 

5,2 

22.4 



through 


35. 2 

100.0 

5.1 

100.0 

77.6 

100.0 



200 1 




The question of the capacity of the Dorr and Akins machines for any mesh separa- 
tion desired in terms of dry tons is a question which cannot be answered owing to 
the number of varying factors affecting tonnage. Among these factors are the pro- 
portion of moisture entering the classifiers, the screen analysis of the material entering, 
the readiness with which the finer portions wRl settle, etc. The tabulation given 
below is approximately correct for the varying factors which it illustrates. To con- 
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Timber Butte Milling Co. 

45-in. Submerged Type Akins Classifier with Overflow Raised 10 in. 

Feed: 

Tonnage to classifier 350 tons per 24 hr., dry. (Feed consists of tailings from 
Wilfley roughing tables, Zinc department of mill.) 

Slope of classifier 2K6 in. to 1 ft.; 8 r.p.m., power required to drive 


1.39 hp. 

Per cent of solids 41.40 

Per cent of moisture 58.60 

Ratio of water to solids 1.42 

Products of Classifier: 

Sands raised 217 tons per 24 hr., dry. 

Per cent of solids 76.3 

Per cent of moisture 23.7 

Ratio of water to solids 0.31 

Slimes overflowing 133 tons per 24 hr., dry. 

Per cent of solids 23.7 

Per cent of moisture 76.3 

Ratio of water to solids 3.2 


Screens 

Feed 

Sands 

Slimes 

Openings 

-- 

. , ' Milli- 

I nones 

meters 

Mesh 

Diam- 

eter 

wire, 

inches 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 
weight 

accumu- 

lative 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 
weight 
accumu- 
lative 

Per cent 
weight of 
material 

Per cent 
weight 
accumu- 
lative 

CO 

d 

G. G80 

3 

0.070 







0. 185 

4. 099 

4 

0.0G5 







0. 131 

3. 327 

G 

0.03G 







0. 093 

2.3G2 

S 

0. 032 







0.0G5 

1.G51 

10 

0.035 







0. 04 G 

1. 1G8 

14 

0.025 

27.0 

. 27.0 

55.0 

55.0 



0. 0328 

0.838 

20 

0.0172 

11.0 

38.0 

13.0 

G8.0 

1. 9 

1.9 

0.0232 

0.589 

28 

0.0125 

9.0 

47. 0 

9.0 

77.0 

9. 6 

11.5 

0. 01G4 

0.417 

35 

0.0122 

i 7.0 

54.0 

5.0 

82.0 

10. 3 

21.8 

O.OllG 

0.295 

48 

0.0072 

7.0 

Gl.O 

4.0 

86.0 

9.8 

31. .G 

0.0082 

0.208 

G5 

0. 0072 

G. 5 

67. 5 

2.0 

88.0 

8.4 

41.0 

0.0058 

0. 147 

100 

0. 0042 

5.0 

72.5 j 

2.0 

90.0 

1 7.2 

47.2 

0.0041 

0. 104 

150 

0.0026 1 

5.0 

77. 5 

1.5 

91.5 

6.8 

54.0 

0.0029 

0.074 

200 

through 

200 

0.0021 

2.5 

20.0 

80.0 

100.0 

1.5 

7.0 

93.0 

100.0 

7.5 

38.5 

G1.5 

100.0 

1 

i 




vert the tonnage into cubic feet capacity multiply by 22. The power required does 
not exceed 0.01 to 0.02 hp. per ton of dry material treated daily. 

In addition to separatory uses the machines may be used in series for crystal or 
coarse granular washing and as a log washer in cleaning natural phosphates. For 
these uses the machines would be placed one below another and the wash water from 
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the uppermost machine after overflowing Avould pass to the machine next below and 
be used for wash water for this second machine, etc.; thus employing the principle 
of Ostwald of the least use of wash water. 


Capacity of Dorr and Akins Classifiers per Foot of Width^ 


Me.shi of 
separation 
desired 

Overflow 
capacity, 
tons dry 
per 24 hr. 

Raising 
capacity, 
tons dry 
per 24 hr. 

Dorr, 

strokes 

per 

minute 

Akins, 
revolu- 
tions of 
spiral per 
minute 

Dorr 
slope 
in. per 
ft. 

Akins 

slope 

Water to 
pulp in 
feed 

28 1 

i 65 to 85 ! 

130 

25 to 30 

15 to 20 ' 

3K to 

Si 

CO 

2:1 

48 

1 60 to 70 

125 

25 to 30 

15 to 20 

3 to Z}4 



3:1 

65 

1 40 to 50 

100 

20 to 25 

12 to 15 

2M to 3 



3.5:1 

100 

1 30 to 40 

90 

! 16 to 20 

10 to 12 

23^2 to 



4-6:1 

150 

1 20 to 30 

76 

12 

8 

2 to 2H 



6-10:1 

200 

1 10 to 20 

j 

! 60 

12 I 

6 ' 

i2 to 2i}\ 

i ! 

Ss 

CN 

10-15:1 


Separation by Settlement and Decantation or Overflow. — ^The chief advance 
in these devices has been in mechanical means for aiding in the discharge of 
the settled material. Long Y-shaped tanks have been provided with valves which 
open intermittently, the mechanism being a pulley the face of which is wanting 
at one or more portions of the circle. During the revolution of the faced portion 
of the circle of the pulley the spring valve is held by it against the opening of the 
tank. When the recessed portion of the pulley rotates to a point facing an open- 
ing the spring pressure is removed, the valve opens and the contents of the tank 
discharge. With these tanks the material fed passes in at one end and overflows 
at the other. The material which settles is graded from coarse at the entry 
end of the feed to the very finest which is capable of settling at the discharge end. 
The intermittent device works poorly on 12-me3h material and begins to he 
uncertain in action with 20-mesh material owing to chokage unless oversize plugs 
are used vrhen the escape of water when the valves are opened is so great that very 
little effect is secured from discharging intermittently. Plug openings range in 
size from in. to ^4 in. 

Continuous Cone.— As shown in Fig. 8 the stream of material enters the 
feed spout A and, after passing through the truncated cone B, the water and 
solid particles which it is desired to remove flow upward and out into the overflow 
launder. The heavy particles settle in the cone and form the basin. When the 
settled material reaches the outlet of B it obstructs it so that the water rises in B 
lifting the float C, thereby lowering the ball G from the spigot by means of the 
lever D, the link E and the valve arm F. Once the cone is filled up a balance will 
be obtained and the settled solids will flow out in a continuous stream but the 

1 This should be the average of the first two meshes which report in the percentage by weight 
column which gives a greater average than 2 per cent, the separation mesh being then assigned to the 
screen of most openings of the pair involved in the averaging. In the case of the Timber Butte 
figures the separation is at 65 mesh, and of the United Eastern and Utah Copper mills at 28 and 35 
mesh respectively. 

2 The widths of the Akins machine are the diameters of their spirals or dimensions M in the table 
of dimensions. Standard Dorr machines are made in widths of 2 ft. 3 in. 3 ft. 0 in. 4 ft. 6 in. 7 ft. 8 ft. 
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quantity discharged will be controlled by the quantity of settleable material 
entering the device. Some figures will illustrate the work of the device. 



Exdmplv. 1. — FtH‘d to cone, 27 diy (ons in 24 hr. 


Moisture in feed, per cent S9.4 

Moisture in plug product, per cent 2S.() 

Moisture in overllow, per cent 04.4 


AljBJiUVIATUD SOJiKKNINO 4 'ksT 


Screen mesh 


On 65 
100 
150 
200 

Tlirough 200 


Per cent by 
weight feed 


Per cent by W('iglit 
plug product 


Per cent by 
weight overflow 


0.28 
4. 66 
18.00 
14.75 
64.31 


0.80 

9.39 

31.90 

23.97 

33.94 


0.31 

1.33 

3.76 

94.60 
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Abbeeviated Screening Test 


Screen mesh 

Per cent by j 

weight feed 

Per cent by weight 
plug product 

Per cent by 
weight overflow 

On 14 

26.9 

38.5 


20 

10.7 

15.2 


28 

9.4 

13.0 


35 

7.2 

9.8 


48 

6,4 

8.5 


65 

3.9 

5.0 i 

0.25 

100 

4.0 

4.4 

2.75 

160 

3.3 

2.4 

5.00 

200 

0.4 

1.0 

3.50 

Through 200 

27.8 

2.2 

88.50 


In the second use some of the material was too coarse to pass a 6-mesh screen. 
The large capacity is due to the coarseness of the feed. On material which will pass 
meshes ranging from 20 to 60 the rate of feed will range from 60 to 100 tons per 24 hr. 

Thickeners. — These devices in point of fineness of material to be separated 
come below the classifiers. They are capable of giving clear overflows. With 
these devices liquids containing as low as 1 per cent solids can be thickened to a 
discharge containing as high as 40 per cent solids. With favorable factors the 
amount of solids in the discharge may be as high as 75 per cent. 

The slope of the bottom of decantation tanks employing gravity discharge of the 
solids solely, ranges all the way from 0° to the 60° used in ore slime and paper pulp 
recovery work. Even with the extreme slope of 60° used in ore work there is an 
accumulation on the side of the tank by contact action which may reach a thickness 
of half an inch. ^^Tiere the subsiding solids remain in the bottom of the tank as a 
suspense after slow settlement, a flat bottomed or nearly flat-bottomed tank may 
be used. Many organic compounds settle only to this degree particularly if they are 
in more or less of a colloidal state and if the percentage of solids is small it will bo 
best to allow them to accumulate as long as possible so as to get the greatest com- 
pacting effect. If they are then in a condition to flow out freely a flat-bottomed 
or nearly flat-bottomed tank may be employed and the sludge can be disctiarged 
by a simple pipe and valve. If the solids do not flow out freely they can be removed 
periodically with hose and shovel, the tanks being provided with a system of drain 
cocks for removing the clear supernatant liquid. 

The Booth water-softening apparatus for softening water by the soda-lime method 
employs a flat bottomed tank. The discharging means consists of one or two headers 
laying in the bottom of the tank and connected to a valve outside. Each header has 
a number of stub pipes screwed in at right angles on each side and open at their outer 
ends, the object being to uniformly reach, in discharging, all parts of the accumulated 
sludge. 

Callow Tanks. These tanks are illustrated in Figs. 9 and 10. For separation, 
where a clean liquid overflow is desired, the use of the smaller sizes shown in Fig. 9 
is not to be recommended. As an inspection of the capacity table accompanying 
Fig. 9 will show the tanks have a small capacity and are suitable to small 
operations. Used in batteries they occupy more space than a single tank of equal 
settling area and capacity and there is the extra annoyance and expense in insur- 
ing the free running of the discharges. A battery of 50 8-ft. tanks requires not 
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less than 4,375 sq. ft. of ground space while a single tank of equal settling area 
requires about 2,500 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The goose neck discharge makes for reduction in head room but tends to choke, 
this tendency increasing as the material discharged becomes coarser. Most users 
of the tank prefer to run it without the goose neck extension and to throttle down by 
valves or plugs at the bottom of the tank with openings of suitable size. The loss 

of head room causes no reduction in density 
of pulp. Where the goose neck extension 
is used a proportionately larger discharge 
opening must be used than would be indi- 
cated by the less head merely owing to the 
necessity of providing for extra friction in 
the goose-neck extension and reasonable 
freedom from chokages likely to occur from 
passing the discharging material thro\igh 
the comparatively great length of small pipe. 

For many years there existed much con- 
fusion of ideas among users of thickening 
apparatus as to the proper conditions of discharge. It was thought that a small 
discharge opening, the smaller the better, increased the thickening effect and also 
since the velocity of discharge increased as the head became greater it was thought 



Fig. 10. — Callow tank. 



Fig. 11. — Dorr thickener. 


that the head of discharge should be as small as possible. In any settlement apparatus 
there are zones of settlement, the rate in the zones near the surface of the liquid being 
fastest and that of the bottommost being slowest. In the lowest zone there is the 
greatesi; density of pulp and the slowest settlement and compacting of the settlinc: 
material. It is evident then that if R is the rate of formation of this lowermost 
zone and A the area of the tank in which the material is being settled then RA is the 
cubical content rate, at which the setthng material can be discharged in its greatest 
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density. It \ tlu' vdcM'ily nl and a tlic area of disctiarge opening tlien 

HA inuvSt, (uiiuil I n. II I is tixi’d hy ilu^ coudiUotis as to head then evidently only 
one (liimnision <d widt h ol dlseliurge <Ji)ening will produce satisfactory operation of the 
thielaniing ta.nk. H the lii'ad ol li{piid is reduced the discharge opening must be 
inadt' correspondingly la.rg<n'. 

hh(' loss of In'jid room hy not using tlu^ goose-neck extension only applies where 
OIK' or a few of the coni' tanks a-re used. Where a battery of tanks is used the head 
room reipured from md rv poird. to lowermost distributing point of thickened material 
will probably h(‘ gri'ati'r than in thi'. (hwico next to be described. 

Dorr Thickener. '-Tlu^ tank ami the distinctive Dorr mechanism assisting 
in retnvoing ilm si'tlled solids is shown in Figs. 11 and 12. The essential mech- 
anism is plow blndi's sid, nl. an angle ou arms secured to a slowly revolving shaft 



Ki(i. 12. Dorr IhicktcuM' with double nildug device. 


ffroin one revolution in 2 min. to one revolution per hour, the finer and moie 
diiruudtly stittloahlc the maitu’ial the slower the rotation). As the mechanih.m 
rotates tlie sctthMl material is pushed towards the discharge point at the center. 
It is (daiinod that the rotating mechanism has no harmful effect in stirring up the 
settling solids and that it assists in densifying the lowermost layers of settled 
material, hdgure 1 1, shows a tank with single raking and by use of double x akin g 
mechanisms as sliown in Fig. 12 the capacity of tanks of equal diameter is piae- 
tically doublcHl The tanks ar(j ma<le with the standard mechanism as shown up 
to 100 ft. and wiili the use of trays or double mechanisms up to 75 ft. Tallies with 
special mechanisms have been built up to diameters of 200 ft. If motor-driven, 
froin 2 to 5 hp, should be provided for the standard sizes up to 100-ft. tank diam- 
eter. While running the power coiiBumption is very much less than indicate y 
these motor ratings. Above 100-ft. tanks the power will depend on the layout 
of the raking mechanism and the makers will have to be consulted. 
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Theory of Settlement in Circular Tanks and Their Capacity. — By circular 
settling tanks are meant ones which are fed at the center and overflow around the 
whole periphery. Where there is absolute free settling, a condition which will be 
approximated if the proportion of solids is so small as to have no appreciable 
effect on the density of the stream of material entering a circular tanlc, then the 
path of a particle entering the center of the tank will be given by the equation 

mx^ 

^ “ 2RV' 


Further conditions for satisfying this equation are that the particles entering 
the tank will fall from the point of entry to the bottom with a finite definite rate. 
Second that there is uniform flow in the tank from the center to the periphery 
and parenthetically a uniform rate of flow of all liquid particles from top to 
bottom towards the periphery. Under this conception all particles in vertical 
lines at any given distance from the center will after any given flow interval still 
be in vertical hnes and have arrived at the same distance from the tank center. 
Perfect flow of this kind is impossible to obtain. The entering stream can be 
forced to the bottom of the tank but tends to rise to the surface and flow 
in all directions towards the periphery. If it is endeavored to distribute the 
entering stream uniformly from top to bottom at its entry point some success can 
be had by employing suitably arranged deflectors but after leaving the deflectors 
the current will tend to rise towards the overflow. The position of the overflow 
governs the direction of outflow of the material fed to a tank. In a deep circular 
tank with overflow at the periphery at the top, the bottom areas particularly at the 
periphery are stagnant. The last assumption under the formula is that all the 
entering stream passes out into the body through the vertical center line, that it is 
concentrated at this line before outward flow and that the particles whose path 
is sought may flow outwardly along this vertical line. At whatever point they 
leave it will be the origin of the curve. Where comparison of the settling capac- 
ity of various shaped tanks is to be made it is convenient to assume that the particle 
begins its outward path at the surface of the water and that the origin is at this 
point or better that this is the origin of outward movement of all the particles 
entering the various shaped tanks. 

In the formula m is the downward rate of subsidence which may be taken for water 
from the accompanying logarithmic curve for galena and quartz. Merely read off 
the number corresponding to the log in a logarithmic table and the velocity K and 
diameter of grain D will be given in millimeters per second and millimeters. Other 
substances of different specific gravity will have full velocities proportional to the 
specific gravity of the two given, nearly (Cf. “Velocity of Galena and Quartz Falling 
m Water,” Trans. A. L M. E., XXXVIII). R is the radius of the tank and 7 the 
velocity at the overflow. To obtain V the cubical contents Q of the entering stream 
m cubic feet per second is divided by the depth of water in the tank times 2TrR. The 
depth of the water can be obtained by adding to the depth of the tank at the overflow 


point the head of water obtained from the expression h = which is merely 

XT. X- 7 . \S2'irR^g ^ 

weir formula for discharge with the quantity Q transposed and the 
member the width of the slot squared, conv^erted into 2TrR^. 

The ^ression for the path of a particle in a rectangular tank is very simple: 
y equals ^ . The head of water at the discharge end can be computed from the 
theoretical formula for discharge. 
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In a cyliniirii'Hl Imrizouial vi‘l(K*.Hy along or parallel to the axis of A' can 

hi) o!)lainc<l from llu' prnporli.ni T; r, - .r : /i‘ or r,. = tlie velocity of a particle 

atanv (lisiaiHM* .r fr^nn I In* ciMilcr of tin' lank. Now 


dx 

di 


Vv. = and xdx' = RvdL 
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MANTISSAS OF LOG. D 

I'^KI. la. I'hll of (iiinriz and Mialoiui. 


Integrating both sidt's of llu' ecpinlion 


Ix'eonu^s (apial to UVt or I 


2/eK’ 


which 


gives tlie, tina^ for any parlieh' lo advances towards the overflow horizontally a dis- 
tanw! a;. In Unin /, I’l.iwi'vci-, I.Ik^ parlidn liiiH Kulwidnd tlic distance! tut or y. Snb- 

stitulini!: for I in Uu! idiovn (ime nxiirossion and transposing, tlio oqnation for patli 

in 

is d(n’iv('d as a-ln'ady givcni. 

'I'lii! various fe.rimdas given (!nal)le a comparison between eircidar and rectangular 
tanks on the poiid, of capacity. Having dcterituued the rate of subsidence of the 
parti(!le wlucili will rea(!li the botl.om at tlie periphery of a circular tank of any diam- 
eter by divi.ling the d.!ptli of water liy time, t = the factor is obtained which 

will give the. time for the siutu' partiele to traverse a reetangular tank of any cross section 
which has the saim' rate of hieding as the circular tank. It is only necessary to ivi e 
the factor into th(^. profxu* d(^pth of water of the rectangular tank to obtain this igurc. 
The velocity of How in the reedangulav tank is obtained by dividing the rate of feeding 
by the cross H(ujtional area of th(^ water. This figure times the traversing ime wi 
give the length of rccvluingvdar tank cciual in settling capacity to the circular one. 

On these computations being pcrformocl for any hypothetical pan* of tanks the 
areas of the two tanks are found to dilTor so slightly that for all practical purposes i 
can be stated tliat settling tanks of equal area have the same settling capaci y. is 
impossible to compute the exact head of discharge in each case because of the effect 
of the velocity of approach, the theory of correction for which is only an approxima- 
tion and this question has not been considered in the discussion. In the case of the 
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rectangular tank the velocity of approach is the velocity in the body of the tank. 
The rectangular tank shows a greater depth of water at the discharge than the circular 
one because the overflow is more restricted and based on cubical contents; the equal 
settling capacity of the two shape of tanks is closer. One suspects that a complete 
theory would show that tanks of equal cubical contents would have equal settling 
capacity. 

As a practical settling device the circular tank will be superior to the rectangular 
tank because of the quieter condition at the overflow, there being very much shallower 
overflow and consequently less tendency for converging currents to sweep partially 
settled material out of the tank. It is this quiet action at the periphery which gives 
its great advantage in settflng material so finely divided as to be in the colloidal state 
or approaching the degree of subdivision that the phenomena of that state implies. 
If by the time the very finest particle reaches the periphery it is below the shallow 
depth of the overflow current then regardless of its rate of settlement it will eventually 
reach the bottom of the tank and can be discharged by means suitable for that purpose . 

Capacity of Tanks on Very Finely Divided Matter. — The object of the separa- 
tion between very fine matter and liquids is the production of a clear overflow 
and as great density as possible in the discharging thickened material. When 
relatively large proportions of finely divided matter and water are mixed and 
allowed to settle the mixture will be observed to arrange itself into zones or 
bands on account of a tendency of the particles to act rather as masses than 
individuals. The heaviest particles will settle promptly to the bottom of a 
glass test container while the balance will tend to arrange themselves in layers, 
each successive layer towards the top of the test vessel having ranges of grains 
with successively less average settling rate. As the zones settle clear water 
appears above the topmost one and the rate at which the surface of the topmost 
zone subsides is the practical rate of settlement for the material being tested. 
After a lengthy time it will be found that the subsidence of the upper surface of 
the top of the settling material practically ceases; when this condition is reached, 
the maximum density for thickened material has been reached and it is only 
necessary to withdraw^ some of the settled material and determine the proportion 
of dry solids to find out the greatest density of pulp which may be withdrawn 
from the settling tank. 

In a settling tank with continuous entry of fresh material there is confusion of the 
zones owing to the fact that particles and floes of material of comparatively rapid 
settling rate are settling through those of a slower rate of subsidence but as in the test 
vessel there is a lowermost zone whose boundary surface does not change so long as 
withdrawals are constant and there is no change in the character and quantity of 
the feeding stream. As must be evident there is a gradation in density measured 
from top to bottom of the settling tank ranging from that of the entering stream or 
less, to that of the thickened material at the bottom. 

In determining the capacity for Dorr thickeners the w^'et-crushed material is made 
up into a series of pulp mixtures with varying proportions of water and these are 
submitted to test for rate of settlement and the most practical maximum density of 
thickened material. The greater the proportion of water the faster the material will 
su side but on the other hand the greater the amount of clean water which must be 
removed, so that starting with a large proportion of water a large capacity will be 
.shown owing to the greater influence of the higher settling rate and this will gradually 
diimmsh until a settling point is reached when the settling rate begins to show a 
stationary condition, that is, that the rate from one test to the next differs so little 
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that the (liniiiiisiu'd proport ion of water to be removed begins to play an important 
part in the (5onn>ii(.ationH. When this point is reached the capacity begins to rise 
and tlio (^aparcity hgnn^ at lh(‘ turn repr(‘sents the safe working capacity of the tank, 
one wliieli will taki' ean^ ol all reasonable variations in proportions of water and solids 
entering a tank. 

Ijot it. h(^ sii[)pose(l l.lia,t a saniph's has been prej)arcd showing a proportion of 
wat(U- t.o solids of l l.O-l- to I a,nd that after 17 hr. the pulp has settled to 1.13 parts of 
water to 1 ol solids and only to 1.12 to 1 after 24 hours, then evidently the economic 
point of thie.k(‘ning is 1.13 l,o 1, St'tthunent tests show an average rate of 1.78 in. 
I)er hour, luuuu' tlu'H' (\an h(‘ (h'canted 1.78 cu. ft. times 62.3 or 111 lb. of water per 
hour per s(pia.n^ foot of tank surface. Mince the feed contains 14.04 water to 1 of 
solids and tlu^ discluirgc' 1.13 wait(*r to 1 of solids tlie overflow must contain the differ- 
(Uice Ix'twemi th(‘ two ratios or 12.01 parts of water in the overflow to 1 part solids 
s(‘ttled and is 1 11 lb. per hour. TIh* solids consequently represent 8.59 lb. solids 
settled pin* hour or 206 II >. of solids in 2'1 hr. For a ton there would then be required 
9.7 sq. ft. for 21 hr. whicli is lh(^ eapiuiiiy of the tank with the dilution given. 


Tlui computations may lx* (*xpr(‘ssed in the following formula 
Scpiaro f(‘('(, of tank surfaca* n*(|uired })('!• ton dry per 24 hr. - 


where R — Ha,t(‘ of selt hmuMit in feet per hour, 

F -= Pa,rt.s of wat('r to 1 part solids in feed, 

7) = Farts of walor to 1 part solids in discharge. 

Th(^ s(‘ri(‘s of t(‘st.s whicdi follow (he first one will give the following factors and 
(•apaeit h'S. 





1 Square feet tank 

R 

F 

F - J) 

1 surface required per 




; dry ton per 24 hr. 

1.250 

1 1 . IS 

10.05 

10.70 

0.666 

S.32 * 

7.19 

14.40 

0.-161 

().S9 

5.75 ! 

16.60 

0.345 

5.-17 

4.34 

16.85 

0.2331 

' -1.03 

2.90 

16.65 

0.150 

1 2.607 

1.477 

: 13.10 


'rim Mcric's 1 ( 1 ' (,cst« nhow tlml 1G.S5 sii- ft. of surface will be required for each ton 
settled. 

With 8 parts of licpiid to one of solids the settling area required by Dorr thickeners 
ranges from 5 to 25 S(i. ft. ])er ton of solids. 

Electrolytes. — .By the use of olootrolytes in the solution the settlement area may 
often 1)0 rcducicd luid they can be used if they give results and have no harmful 
effect. Different acids and salts have varying flocculating effect. Alkalies m 
small percentages have a doflocculating effect. Less than 1.00 per cent of caustic 
potash has a decided deflocculating effect. Above this proportion the effect is 
flocculating. Very dilute salt solutions give a good flocculating effect but greater 
proportions do not cause any further gain in settling effect. Commmi sa t 
solutions have not a very strong flocculating effect but the maximum e ec . is 
obtained when the concentration is about 0.10 per cent. 
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Uses of Dorr £ind Other Thickeners. — Outside of the separation use to which 
these devices can be put is their employment in what is termed counter current 
washing.*^^ To show the extractive and recovery possibilities a hypothetical 
computation based on three tanks will be made. It is assumed for convenience 
that the tanks hold 110 tons of liquid and solid in the proportion by weight of 10 
parts of liquid to one of solids. It is desired to save the liquid which is valuable 
and reject the solids with the minimum of valuable liquid. Let it be further 
assumed that the solids will settle to a ratio of liquid to solids of 1 1 in each tank. 


H/afer 



f[FiG. 14. — Diagrammatic sketch showing thickening -with four tanks. 


The mode of employing the three tanks would be to pump the underflow of the first 
tank to the second and dilute it with the overflow of the third. The underflow of 
the third tank goes to waste. Its’ feed is the underflow of the second tank plus 
the necessary wash water. The overflow of the first tank is finished liquid and 
goes to a storage tank from whence it may be drawn off for use or evaporation, 
crystallization or any operation to render it a usable or commercial product. 
The overflow of the second tank goes back into the main plant and after being 
used in making fresh solution will come back to the decantation apparatus 
again. The flows in the various tanks are indicated diagrammatically in Fig. 
14 in which, four tanks are engaged. 

Since the ratio of liquid to solids is 1 : 1, 10 tons of 100 per cent liquid is removed 
with the solids from the first tank and passes to the second. Ninety tons of finished 
liquid pass at once from the first tank to the storage tank and there is consequently 
a 90 per cent saving effected in the first tank. The 10 tons of 100 per cent liquid 
pass into the second tank along with the ovei’flow of the third tank. Tliis over- 
flow consists of w^ash liquid of zero strength mixed with the liquid of very niueli 
less than 100 per cent strength which comes from the underflow of the second tank. 
If S" is the strength of the liquid in the second tank expressed in percentage of that 
in the first tank and S'" that in the third then evidently 

10 X 100 + 90^'^' _ cr,/ 1 10^'^ 4- 90 X 0 

100 " 100 ■ “ 

The first expression boils down to S'" equalling 1.099 when the value of S" equals 
lOS"' obtained from the second equation is substituted. Consequently the strength 
of solution in the second tank is 10.99 and in the third 1.099. If two tanks only 
were employed the underflow of the second would carry to waste 1.099 tons or 1.099 
per cent of the weight of the 100 per cent liquid run into the first tank or two tanks 
would effect an extraction of 98.90 per cent and three tanks effect a 99.89 per cent 
extraction. Having completed the computation it is only necessary to turn the 
tonnage figures used into rates of feeding to obtain the idea of continuous operation. 
This mode of decantantation arose in the cyanide process for extracting gold from 
ores. Of late years its use has been extended into other fields such as the continuous 
extraction of caustic soda from lime mud, in chlorine manufacture, as an auxiliary 
in the use of adsorbents such as silica gel, etc. (See also p. 354.) 
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Separation by Weighting. (.(‘nii slioiild probably be limited to opeji tank 

operations wli(‘n‘ lln^ ageid, ol sc^paration is a (inely divided powder which on 
settling throtigh tin* li((uid in tlu^ i.ank (ninh^s down hy simple attraction and 
entraining susp(md(‘d s{)lids. Pcniiaps as simple an Gxam])le of this action as is 
to be found is (b'serilxul in U, 8. Indent //2r)H)dS and others bearing on separating 
flo('(nd(nd (‘ol.ton ns (‘(*llulos(‘ Ironi a(mls in tlu^ imoduction of celluloid and similar 
sii!)stanc(*s, th(‘ wc'iglding down agimt btnng powdered barium sulphate. This is 
introdmuul ai^ the (op of (.lu* op('n I link and in settling <lowu through the acid carries 
with it th(^ susp(md(Ml par( i(!l(‘s of e.otton. Th(‘ other ]>ole of se[)aratory processes 
coming under (his h(‘n(l would h(‘ chemiiud ])recipitation. 

• The action of sonn* of the wi'iglding agi'nc.ics are jnirely a(lH<)ri)tive. Silica gel 
is us(h 1 this way on some prohhmiH to whic^h n'h'nMUM' will ])0 made later. Silica gel 
is a nnu'rsibh' adsorluMil. It (‘an h(^ \is(mI as a lilt^cr {is is bone char, one way of using 
full(a‘’s eju’t h, I'lc., or it c.an l)(‘ us(m 1 jis {i witighting agen(*y in {in open tank. Adsorp- 
tion {ilou(‘ (*{01 pnaluec import {oit (change's of state. In the preparation of “gray 
powder” imn’cnry is IritnniU'd with clnilk {iml beeonn^s {i tine gr{iy powder from 
whieh is imnh* nu'rciiri.'d oinlimMit. 'V\u' ( rit, unit ion is {issistvd hy the holding {ipart 
ae.tion of tin* t^ludk, 'riu* sni.'dl nKM’cni’y p{irli(d(^s tlmilly insulting are prevented 
from (anilescing by {ulsorbi'd g{is (ranslVrtvd to tlunu from tlu^ g{is (Mivelopes of liie 
clnilk pjirlich's. 

Sewage. Witli tin* great, {idv.’inci* of (.In' bjictcn'isd methods of disposing of 
sc^wjige tin? {ig(‘nei(‘s (l(*s(*rib(*(I lu‘l()w au' fast Ixnujining anticpnited. In liming 
sewjige (Mti(‘nn(‘’s pidc'id, IS()‘J) (In* linn^ first, forms a earbomite and this in 
settling (nirri(‘s down siispc'iided solids {unl org{inic, matter whhdi forms compounds 
of uncertain eh{ir{iet.(*r. Magin’simn chlorides, aluminum sulphate {lud idios- 
plniie, b{irit.(^ ami otln'r s{dt.s Inivii b(‘en proposed {ind used. In addition to the 
reagents clay, (•har(*o{d {ind otlnn* W('ighting {ind {ibsorbent bodies have been pro- 
posed for use in (*onn(‘c(ion with (hem. Aluminum salts form certain insoluble 
compounds with orgtinic. m:il.(.('r, tln^ <ih(‘.inic.{d {lud other aetions being similar 
to those whi(hi t-a.k(( {ihu't* in the m{inufaeture of the lake colors. In the prep{ira- 
tion of thes(‘ colors to {in infusion of organic*, (‘.oloring matter such iis nuidder, 
eo(^iun(;al, logwood or (puMM'itron is {idchul common alum which produces a ])re- 
cipitate of alununum hydnito whi(^h in settling earrms down the coloring nuitter 
forming tin' hiki'. 

Adsorbents. ^ h’roin t he point of view of mechani(ail separation silica gel can 
be us(‘d in thna* primapjil W{iys. Idrst as a tilter (removal of moisture in vacuuin- 
refrig(U‘ating plant,, retining of parafliu, removal of vapors of alcohol, ether, benzol, 
acetone (dan) Sc'cond as li dust brought into contact with the vapor to bo re- 
moved wit,h r(‘{‘ov(n'y by cloth (iltration (vapor from the blast of blast furnaces 
etc.) with a(d,ivatioii hy lusting. Third by mixing the silica gel with a liquid to 
be refined allowing tlie silica g(d with its impurities to settle, displacing the 
adsorbed im])uriti(^s by wat(U’, filtering and activating by heat. This method 
of using tlui adsorbent is proposed for refining gasolene and kerosene and decolori- 
zing operal-ions. Ciountcjr cnrrcmt decantation fits in very nicely with this mode 
of employing the adsorbent. 

That silica and siHcates possess strong absorptive power has been known for 
a long time as witness the use of diatomaceous earth, fuller’s earth, clay, talc, etc. 
for adsorptive, absorptive and decolorizing processes. Silica gel is prepared from 
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water glass by acids in a way that creates an enormous amount of ultramicrospic 
surface excellently affording in small compass an enormous surface power. As 
one authority has expressed it “If you consider the measure of the gel drop in 
centimeters, you must measure the area of the cracks in acres. This may give 
one clue to the adsorptive power of diatomaceous earth. Another clue to power 
of this kind in analgous substances may possibly be obtained from the following 
abstract of an article by Milton Whitney, Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of 
ikgriculture, appearing in Science^ Oct. 14, 1921, p. 348, and taking up the subject 
of “Ultra Clay” isolated from ordinary clay. This ultra clay which appears to 
be a silicate of aluminum and iron will when dry absorb as much as 200 times its 
volume of ammonia gas, from 20 to 40 times of its weight of water vapor, and 
from 10 to 30 per cent of its weight of certain dyes. By heating the ultra clay 
to 900 to 1,000°C. this absorption power is practically completely killed. This 
ultra clay is as strong in its power of cementing sand grains as is Portland cement 
but when a dry briquette cemented by it is put into water it goes to pieces. The 
hardening of roads after a rain is attributed to it and their mushiness and slipperi- 
ness while wet. 

Separation by Direct Electric Current. — This mode of separation forms the 
basis of numerous patents by Count Botho Schwerin (c/. “Control of Ore Slime, 
Oliver C. Ralston, Eng. and Min. Jour., April 29, 1916). Many clay suspensions 
can be separated by utilizing the fact that particles of them suspended in water 
will migrate towards one or the other of the two electrodes introduced into the 
suspension. Direct current must be used and as clay particles will be negatively 
charged, they migrate to^vards the anode. In the purification of clays (c/. 
Ormondy, Trans. Eng. Ceramic Soc., XII, pp. 36-64 (1912-13) and Bleininger, 
Trans. Am. Ceramic Soc., XV, p. 335 (1913)) the impure clay is made into a slip 
of the consistence of thick cream and is preferably deflocculated by use of sodium 
hydrate. Coarse particles are settled out as well as some of the iron minerals. 
Following the settling operation the clay suspension is run into a metal trough 
into which dips a revolving cylinder made of lead or type metal. This is the 
anode. The current voltage ranges from 110 to 220 volts. The clay forms 
a blanket on the anode and after it revolves out of the liquid the clay is removed 
by a scraper. The clay contains only 17 per cent moisture which is less than 
w’’ould result wdth filter pressing under a pressure of 2 tons per square inch. The 
slip must be stirred during the separation operation in order to bring as many 
particles in contact wdth the anode as possible. According to the English au- 
thority cited the cost of current for depositing a ton of clay is in England from 
10 to 64 cts. and a plant capable of producing 40 tons a week will cost *25,000. 
Successful use of this means of separation requires that the material to be sepa- 
rated be in an extraordinarily fine state of subdivision. Ralston reports that finely 
divided ores do not separate well by this method and attributes the failure to the 
fact that the ore particles are in too coarse a state of subdivision to be affected by the 
feeble motive force of the current. The successful separation of ground flint and 
kaolin and the failure wdth feldspar and ferric oxide described in the experiments 
below raises the query as to whether ores were tried which contained large propor- 
tions of the second pair of substances or other ones which do not separate well. 

The movement of small particles under the influence of a direct current either 
to the cathode or the anode is called cataphoresis. Suspended particles of cotton, 
silk, starch, graphite, sulphur, etc., travel to the positive electrode. In pure water 
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luoyt subataiicos Jiro c.li.'irKed nojj;ativcly and hence move to the positive pole. Water 
itself is positive and moves ix)ward the negative pole. No electro osmotic effects 
are noted in licjuids like chloroform, ether, petroleum, oil of turpentine, etc. The 
addition of small (pianiities of electrolytes to solutions used in cataphoresis may pro- 
mote endosniosis or op])os(^ i(.. T^arge additions cause the action to cease entirely. 

The addition of Oil ions to a negatively charged particle should raise the cata- 
phoreii(‘. migration v(^locily (o the positive pole. Acids and cations of higher valency 
would decrease it. with imnojising concentration and would finally change its sign 
(FreiiiuUic, “Kapillarchemie,” ]). 2d9). Whitney and Blake {Jour. Am. Chem. Soc.^ 26, 
p. 1339) found that upon adding 0.004 normal nitric-acid solution to colloidal silver 
the parti(*i(\s origimilly migrating to tire positive pole reversed their direction. 

There a])p(‘ars to be no relation Imtwcen the amount of material separated and 
the current mod a, ml tiie sei)arations are hence not governed by Faraday s law {Tech. 
Paper 51, XL S. Bur(^a,u of St.andards, Washington, 1915). 

In some (^x])(‘rimentMi work (op. cit.) at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, to 
test out. tiie Schwcu’in inv(aition tind to determine whether clays submitted to direct 
current sepjiration wmdd l)e improved l)y it, the conclusion was reached that most 
clays wer(^ not iniprov(^d in (piaiity by tiie separation and the success of the invention 
would li(^ in its IxMug nbh^ to (lompete witii the filter press. There seems some ground 
for believing thnh tin* proc.(‘ss c,an remove such substances as pyrite from clays which 
tmul to form dark spots or pjitches in the burned articles and it may have use in the 
clay a.nd cm’amiii industries for riunoving substances not mentioned in the test work. 

In tiie {‘xperiuKMjtai work at the Bureau of Standards the positive electrodes were 
copper ca,ns and lh(‘ ot luM’ {loles pi(‘C(^s of carbon slightly dipping into the water of the 
test tank. Th(‘ ]MKsi(iv(^ ek'ct.rodi'S uscul were respectively 5 and 6 in. in diameter 
and were set. in small tanks. Finely ground flint, separated well at 125-180 volts 
and 0.75 amp. No (^I'cirolyte was neces.sary. No separation with or without 
elec,(.rolyt.(‘S on Hra,ndywine feldspar. Maine feldspar did a little better. Finely 
divided ferric oxide fornu'd no de[)osit with or without electrolytes. An addition 
of 6 p(U’ c(ml, of th(^ oxide wa,s then mad(^ to North Carolina kaolin. No reduction 
of iron conl.ent. result.ial. Aim illustra.tcs one of the peculiarities of this mode of 
si^iaration a,nd which li(\s in the fatit that if there is one predominating substance 
of a mixiiUi’e which will move to a pole it- will carry the ineit substance with it. 

Runs were made with North Carolina and Florida kaolin. Heavy iirm deposit.s 
were secunul wdt.h 0.2 NaOII and voltages ranging from 80 to 160. All matter in 
sus]Kmsion was carri(Ml to t.he (4(u*lrode. The densest layer is obtained with the 
highest voltages 

A fire (day of t.he No, 3 type from Ault.niiin, Ohio, was ground to pass the 40 mesh 
size: and made into slil) showing minimum viscosity with 0.1 per cent NaOH. Phe 
separat-ioti t.ook ])lac('. very satislactorily. 

Upon making bihpiettes from the original clay, the suspended portion and the 
losidue tlui linear drying shrinkages were found to be 8.4, 7.5 and 6.25 per cent respect- 
ively. Upon burning the specimens to cone 9 in a sagger the separated portion was 
decidedly superior in appearance, showing a uniform gray color w^hile both the original 
clay and the residua, I part showed numerous black spote. 

‘The reverse effect of the negative electrode was also investigated. Upon making 
a steel trowel the negative pole, it was found that water was drawn from a mass of 
plastic clay into which the tool was inserted causing the latter to penetrate very 
rea,dily. All the products tested were submitted to preliminary screening and set- 
tling operations to remove coarse particles. Sodium hydrate and sodium oxalate 

were used as electrolyt,es. , . • . 

A new process of water repelling-waterprooffng of fabrics depends m part upon 
cataphoresis. The Tate electrical process of water-repelling waterproofing, as dis- 
19 
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tinguished from the mode of waterproofing by rubber and gums which interfeie 
with the ventilation of the fabric, and which is reputed to be an improvement on 
the chemical process of water repelling of treating the fabric with solution of sodium 
oleate followed by a bath of aluminum salt to form a metallic soap in the threads, 
consists essentially of an apparatus provided with graphite and aluminum electrodes 
between which and in close contact with which the fabric passes. The fabric before 
passing between the electrodes is saturated with a solution of sodium oleate while 
aluminum acetate flows down through grooves in the faces of the graphite electrodes. 
This saturates the fabric being treated and woolen pads which enclose the positive or 
aluminum pole. Electrolysis is set up and the resulting aluminum hydroxide is forced 
by cataphoresis through the woolen pad and through the fabric and tends to move 
towards the negative or graphite pole. In its passage through the fabric it reacts 
with the oleate and forms an insoluble basic aluminum oleate. 

It is said that the chemical process does not firmly anchor the metal soap to the 
threads and that with use of the garment they become loosened from their anchorages. 
The ordinary aluminum oleate formed by the chemical process is soluble in the fluids 
used in dry cleaning, but the basic is not. Cataphoresis drives the aluminum hydrate 
particles into every part of the fabric. Tests on untreated cotton bags show leakage 
at the bottom in seconds, those treated by the chemical process analagous to 
the electric treatment in 31 seconds while those treated by cataphoresis showed no 
leakage from the bottom at the end of three weeks. On putting samples of cotton in 
dye liquor the untreated cotton picked up very little color, the chemically treated 
cotton became a deep red while the electrically waterproofed showed an even deeper 
shade. The electric treatment is said to increase the strength and luster of the fabric. 
(^‘Electrolytic Water Proofing of Textile Fabrics,” by H. J. M. Creighton, Franklin 
hut.j Oct., 1921.) 

Osmosis and Dialysis. — -The phenomena of osmosis and the method of em- 
ploying them belong rather to the field of pure chemistry than chemical engineer- 
ing but the phenomena of electro-osmosis seems suggestive and will be touched 
upon briefly. It was Porret who discovered that if a strong current is passed 
into liquids as though they were to be electrolyzed that there would be mechanical 
transport of the part of the liquid which becomes apparent if a porous diaphragm 
separates the electrodes by the liquid on one side of the diaphragm standing 
higher than the other. The phenomenon is most manifest with badly conducting 
liquids. The transfer of liquid particles is in the direction of the current and the 
liquid will stand highest on the cathode side of the diaphragm. Users of cells 
for the formation of sodium chloride and hydrate are familiar with electro-osmosis 
phenomena. If an anode side of a cell contains particles which would be negatively 
charged the liquid would migrate to the cathode and the solid particles to the 
anode. 

Filters and Filtration. — In stationary or batch filters it is very seldom that 
the solids to be separated can be used as a medium and as is evident even in such 
cases there must be a support for the solids. The solids themselves do act as a 
medium to a certain extent even when prepared media are used. Prepared 
media range all the way through paper, cotton, and wool materials, biscuits of 
earthy materials, asbestos and slag wool, specially woven metal screens, to rock 
gravel and sand. Means of increasing the rapidity of filtration over the effect 
by gravity consist in applying suction or direct pressure by compressed air or 
steam or by mechanical appliances for exerting a direct pressure on the material 
being filtered. Surrounding the filter with hot water or a steam jacket will often 
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increase the rate of gravity filtration and is often particularly desirable where 
suction or pressure has the tendency to cause the solids to pass through the 
filtering medium. 

Vacuum Filters, Continuous Type. — ^Vacuum leaf filters which dipped into a 
tank or basin of the material to be filtered were the predecessors in point of time 
of the continuous rotating vacuum filters of today, practically the only type of 
continuous vacuum filter which exists today. The old leaf type of vacuum filter 
was intermittent in operation and one of two sets of operations were necessary 
with them (omitting for brevity the washing operations). In one set the leaves 
were stationary and after the tank or basin was filled suction was applied and a 
cake of the proper thickness accumulated. It was then necessary to run off the 
balance of the material in the tank or basin, reverse the air current and blow off 
and wash out the cake which had accumulated. After this was done fresh 
material was allowed to enter and the cycle of operations was repeated. In the 
other set of operations and better from a mechanical point of view the filter 
leaves with their accumulated cake were removed by machinery and after the 
cake was dropped the leaves could be returned to the tank for further solid 
accumulation. 

The open-tank suction filter is particularly adapted to cases where the amount of 
solids to be handled is only a small percentage of the total bulk; where the solids are 
very finely divided and where the cake takes a long while to build. There is but 
little wear on the filter cloth, and the cake builds to an even resistance, so that it 
washes evenly and with a minimum of washing. 

According to the Industrial Filtration Corporation the rotary filter is indicated 
when the slurry will permit a cake ^2 in. or more in thickness to build in 2 to 3 minutes 
when poured into a Buchner filter under 25 in. of suction. 

The same corporation builds a hopper dewaterer for granular materials that will 
not form a cake. In this case a series of hoppers with filter bottoms pass successively 
under an overhead feed. The granular material is then dewatered b^^ suction, may 
then be washed if desirable, and finally dumps underneath by gravity. 

Figures 15 and 16 show the Portland filter which is similar in principle to other 
rotary filters and in general arrangement to the Oliver filter. The filter and its opera- 
tion can be briefly described as follows: The material to be filtered is discharged into 
the wedge-shaped tank which supports the revolving drum. The air pipes at A, Fig. 
15, blow air through the material to stir up the solids after a shut down. The con- 
nection to the valve plate at the center of the filter and above the pipe connections are 
not shown. Figure 16 shows a sprocket wheel near the drive pulley which drives a 
paddle agitator located in the bottom of the tank. In the interior of the drum will be 
seen the pipes which run from the panels forming the face of the drum and which are all 
connected in to the valve plate located at B, Fig. 15. The valve plate is shown dia- 
grammatically in Ffg.TT. A is the plate which is affixed to and revolves with the 
filter drum. It has as many holes in it as there are filter panels in the filter drum. 
A shows 22 holes which would correspond to the number of panels in a filter 12 ft. in 
diameter. B is the stationary port plate, fitting into a casting divided off into as 
many compartments as there are port groups. The openings at the front face of 
this casting are provided with pipe connections leading to vacuum and compression 
apparatus. For the majority of uses the most satisfactory machines for creating 
vacuum and compression are small compressors. To obtain vacuum the vacuum 
piping is connected to the intake end of one compressor and to obtain compression 
the compression-piping system is connected to the discharge of the other compressor. 
Compressors with easily removable or flat spring valves mounted in removable valve 
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plates make an excellent type for this kind of work as if anything goes wiong with 
the valves the removal of two or three stud bolts enables one to remove the valve 



Fig. 16 .- — Portland filter, drive side. 


plate and put in fresh springs the cost of which is trifling, the operation requiring 
entry into the body of the machines. 
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The stationary port B has its inner face carefully ground so as to make intimate 
contact with the revolving plate A. The operation of the air passages is very simple. 
Port C connects all the panels which are submerged in the pulp and is under vacuum. 
D is a port into which ail the pipes from the ascending panels open. E connects with 
all panels in the earlier part of their descent. D and E are under suction. F connects 
with each panel in succession just before it reaches the scraper C, Fig. 15, admitting 
air under pressure to dislodge the cake. G is another pressure port connecting with 
each panel after it passes the scraper to give 
the filter medium a cleansing action before 
becoming submerged. The valve plate of 
the Oliver filter is on similar lines. 

If the cake is the valuable material to be 
separated ports C, D and E are all connected 
so that the worthless filtrate will go towards 
a common discharge point. If the filtrate 
is valuable D and E will carry wash water of two difierent strengths which may 
have different destination from one another and the strong liquor pulled through 
the port C. In the cyanide process for gold extraction weak cyanide wash may 
issue Irum D carrying with it further gold values from the cake while through E may 
pass the final wash water to remove any remaining cj^anide. 

Figure 18 illustrates the arrangement of the filtering medium on the Portland 
filter and shows the wooden frame construction. Where acid or caustic liquors have 
to be filtered the machines must be made of special materials and the filtering medium 
must be chosen from materials which will best withstand chemical action. The back 
of the panel is constructed of redwood staves held together with steel tongues. Eacli 
panel is made a complete unit by angledron segments bent to the curve of the drum 

and secured to the staves. The working 
face of each panel is provided with a molding 
/i, making a recess in wlaich the wire cloth, 
C\ lit's separated from the face of the drum. 
Witliin the space enclosed l)y the moulding, 
W(^oden strips, Z>, arefa.stcned, tliese acting as 
supports for the wire cloth and providing 
drainage space for the liquid. The pipe 
which serves each panel has two connec- 
tions with this space through the back, .so 
that drainage is complete whether the panel 
is rising from the tank or descending into 
it. Grooves E lead to the pipe connections 
and assure unobstructed flow. Upon the 
wire cloth is placed burlap, indicated at F, 

Fig. is.— D etail of Portland filter. and the surface fabric, G, surrounds this 

in turn. 

The seal between the panels is formed in the space H. The canvas though con- 
tinuous does not pass uninterruptedly from one panel to another but is carried down 
in the groove, H, and held there by a small strip which is squeezed into the canvas. 
This arrangement seals the panels from one another. 

To hold the filter medium in place and protect it from wear by the scraper it is 
wound with wire. Figure 16 shows at 2 a threaded shaft which assists in wire wind- 
ing. The threaded shaft is belted up to the drum shaft. Wiring starts from the 
side of the drum and after the wire from the reel has passed through a tension clip or 
brake and around a groove of the threaded shaft it is secured to the side of the drum. 
As the latter revolves the threaded slot keeps it properly spaced and the brake insures 
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tliat it will be lightly wrapped on the canvas. A weight of wire of about 14 gage 
is suitable for winding the filtering medium. In the preparation of potash from 
Nebraska brines wire cloth has been substituted for the under cover of burlap. 

Life of Filter Fabric. — For ordinary cold filtrations the filter fabric will last from 
2 to 6 months or longer. With hot liquids which attack the fabric the cloth may 
only last this number of daj^s. In cold Steffens house sugar work it may last 
from 21 to 50 days depending on the care of the cloth. In the cold work the 
saccharate of lime has a tendency to blind the pores of the filter cloth and it is nec- 
essary to scrub it with a weak solution of hydrochloric acid every 3 days and 
this necessary operation shortens the life of the filter cloth. 

For most medium uses cotton fabrics give the best service. Wool and woven 
metal coth is also used. For ordinary cold work an 8 to 16-oz. duck or its equivalent 
in other cotton fabrics will show the best results. Other things being equal the more 
open the fabric the better the filtration results. If a little cloudiness in the filtrate 
is not objectionable it is better to equip the filter with an open fabric, preferably of 
medium weight if the greatest possible capacity is desired. 

The Portland filter is built in drum sizes of 6, 8, 12 and 14 ft. diameter and with 
various width of face up to 16 ft. The Oliver filter is built in the following sizes of 
filter drum: 


Diameter Length 


Area, 

square feet 


Diameter 


Length 


Area, 

square feet 


3 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

0 

ft. 

G 

in. 

4 

i 8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

10 

ft. 

0 

in. 

250 

3 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

1 

ft. 

0 

in. 

9 

8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

12 

ft. 

0 

in. 

300 

3 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

2 

ft. 

0 

in. 

IS 

11 

ft. 

6 

in. 

-by 

8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

288 

3 

ft. 

0 

in. 

bv 

4 

ft. 

0 

in. 

36 

11 

ft. 

6 

in. 

by 

10 

ft. 

0 

in. 

360 

4 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

2 

ft. 

0 

in. 

25 

11 

ft. 

6 

in. 

by 

12 

ft. 

0 

in. 

i 432 

4 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

4 

ft. 

0 

in. 

50 

11 

ft. 

6 

in. 

by 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

504 

4 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

75 

11 

ft. 

6 

in. 

by 

16 

ft. 

0 

in. ; 

576 

0 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

4 

ft. 

0 

in. 

70 

i 

ft. 

6 

in. 

by 

18 

ft. 

0 

in. i 

648 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

105 

1- 11 

ft. 

6 

in. 

by 

20 

ft. 

0 

in. ; 

720 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

140 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

616 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

10 

ft. 

0 

in. 

175 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

16 

ft. 

0 

in. 

704 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

12 

ft. 

0 

in. 

210 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

18 

ft. 

0 

in. I 

792 

8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

6 

ft. 

0 

in. 

150 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

20 

ft. 

0 

in. 1 

880 

8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

8 

ft. 

0 

in. 

200 

14 

ft. 

0 

in. 

by 

24 

ft. 

0 

in. 

1,056 


Capacity per Square Foot of Filtering Area. — Accoring to the Oliver Co. the dry 
solids of various kinds which can be obtained from a square foot of surface are: 
For sulphate of lime in phenol manufacture, 750 lb.; 200 lb. of molasses in cold 
saccharate work, 1,5001b. of molasses in hot work, 3,500 of bicarbonate of soda, 
lime mud in caustic extraction, 750 lb. per 24 hours. 

On cement slurry, ores and flotation concentrates the capacity will range from 
200 to 1,300 lb. per 24 hr. per square foot of filter surface. Many plants will run under 
the smaller of these two figures through overestimation of the size of filter required, 
irregularities of operating, etc. Wiere the lower figure is reached with steady opera- 
tion and giving the filter all the material it will handle and thickened as much as 
possible the limits of vacuum filtration for the substances mentioned have been 
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reached. If only 200 lb. capacity can be obtained then there is undoubtedly tre- 
mendous difficulties in settling and thickening the material for the filtration work 
and it has approached in state of fine subdivision the ceramic clays for the preparation 
of which the thickening devices which have already been described and vacuum 
filters are but little suited. 

Percentage of Solid Passing to Vacuum Filters. — This should be where 
possible not less than in the proportion of 1:1. The thicker the material to be 
filtered flows to the filter the greater its capacity. This is shown by the results 
obtained by grinding a copper ore to pass an SO-mesh screen. This yielded a 
granular material which settled and filtered readily. The tests were made on a 
filter leaf 11 by 13 in. and the cake was allowed in each test to load up for a 
period of 3 minutes and vacuum was maintained for an additional 2 min. to dry 
the cakes formed. 


i 

Test i 
num- i 
ber 



Cake 

Liquid, 
per cent 

Vacuum, 

inches 

■ Wet 
weight, 
ounces 

Dry 

weight, 

1 ounces 

) 

j Thickness, 

! inches 

Moisture, 

, per cent 

1 

1 ! 

75 

15 : 

6 

4I2 

1 

1 ^8 

25.0 

2 

50 

16 

44 1 

33K 


; 23.8 

3 

39 

17 

7S 

59 

! Vi 

24.3 


The exigencies of a process may however require a large proportion of liquid. Thus 
in cold saccharate work the molasses is diluted with water before the introduction of 
lime and the material filtered only has about 10 per cent solids in it. The calcium 
saccharate cake made has about 65 per cent moisture in it, which is not objectionable 
since carbonating the cake to release the sugar follows the filtering operation. 

Thickness of Cake and Moisture Content. — Where there are irregular condi- 
tions the thickness of the cake maybe as little as in. The ordinary cake thick- 
ness ranges from K to in. A cake of greater thickness can be made if it is built 
up of extra porous material. The more finely divided the solids are and the more 
colloidal they are the thinner the cake must and will be and unfortunately the 
greater will be its moisture content. 

The moisture content is commonly understated. Crystalline solids will often make 
a cake under 10 per cent moisture but amorphous solids will make a cake running 
from 10 to 20 per cent moisture and up to as high as 30 per cent or more. On colloidal 
material the moisture may run up to 30 per cent and not show free moisture after 
being scraped from the filter and piled. The range of moisture in Western flotation 
concentrates is from 10 to 20 per cent, occasionally higher. With this substance 
yielding a high percentage of water in the cake the aim is to reduce the moisture only 
to the point where water will not separate out in the railroad cars. Drying of material 
of this kind is so difficult and costly that it is not frequently attempted. ^ 

1 In a recent appearing device for drying this sort of material the slime is forced through a large 
plate pierced ,with humorous holes resembling a similar plate used in meat grinders. The forcing of the 
slime through the holes is secured by the same means as is employed in meat grinders, a‘worm. The 
slime is formed through the pierced plate like a great mass of spaghetti and issued at the same rate of 
travel as the receiving steel plate conveyor placed below the pierced plate. The ^conveyor passes 
through a drying oven. The object of course of this invention is to promote drying by creating a 
large amount of drying surface. 
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The two systems of vacuum filtering that may be practiced, are termed ^‘wet” 
and “dry.” In the wet system the liquid drawn through the filtering medium passes 
through the vacuum apparatus. In the dry means are employed between the filter 
and vacuum apparatus for removing the liquid. The wet system does not permit 
of maintaining a high vacuum since there must be sufficient clearance of the moving 
parts of the vacuum apparatus to handle liquid. If there be grit in the filtrate the 
moving parts of the vacuum apparatus in contact with the filtrate will be attacked. 
Rotary vacuum pumps are commonly employed in the wet system and it has the 
advantage of simplicity and can be employed to advantage on solids which filter readily 
and with clear and non-corrosive filtrates. A vacuum pump made of acid-resisting 
materials adds further cost and complication. 

The various pieces of accessory apparatus can of course be placed where they 
are most convenient and where a battery of filters is connected into the accessory 
apparatus the only point to be observed beyond securing the necessary capacities 
throughout the accessory apparatus is to see that the piping has sufficient fall to 
secure drainage. The vacuum receivers in the dry system are fitted with a float 
and vacuum release so that if anything goes wrong with the solution pumps the 
vacuum apparatus will not be flooded. 

It is usual to allow cu. ft. of displacement in the vacuum apparatus to every 
square foot of filtering area. To obtain the displacement of a compressor subtract one- 
half the net cross-section of the piston rod from the area of the cylinder, convert the 
latter into square feet and multiply by twice the stroke expressed in feet or fractions 
of a foot and the number of revolutions per minute. The “free air” capacity of com- 
pressors at sea level as given by the manufacturers is the displacement and can be used 
as a practical factor in determining the proper size compressor to iise for vacuum 
purposes. 

From 15 to 25 in. vacuum is maintained depending upon altitude. The higher 
the altitude the less the vacuum which can be maintained. The appended table shows 
the relation between atmospheric pressure in pounds and mercury reading in inches. 
Inches divided by 2.04 will give pounds. 


Atmospheric 

Pres.shre 

AND BaRO.METEH 

Apphoximati 

Reabinos 
: Values 

AT Different 

Altitudes, 

1 

Altitude 1 
above sea ^ 
level, feet ■ 

Atmospherif 
pressure, 
pounds per 
square inch 

I Barometer ; 

' reading, ^ 
inches of 
i mercury i 

Altitude 
above sea i 
level, feet | 

Atmospheric | 
pressnn', ' 
pounds ])(‘r 
square inch 

HaroiiK't (‘r 
reading, 
inches of 
mercury 


1 

0 ! 

14.7 

o 

o 

CO 

1 

1 5,500 

11.9 

24.3 

23,8 

500 j 

14.4 

29.4 ■; 

6,000 

I 11.7 

1,000 1 

1 

14.2 

28.8 1 

6,500 

i 11.5 

23,4 

1,500 I 

13.9 

i 28.3 ; 

7,000 

11.2 

22.9 

2,000 

13.6 

1 27.7 ’ 

7,, 500 ' 

11.0 

22.5 

22.3 

2,. 500 1 

13.4 

27.2 

8,000 

1 

10.8 

3,000 

13.1 

1 26.7 P 

8,500 

j 10.6 

21.7 

3,500 1 

12.9 

26.2 

9,000 

> 10.4 

21.2 

4,000 I 

12.6 1 

25 . 7 

9,500 

10.2 

20.8 

4,500 1 

.5,000 i 

12.4 

12.1 

25.2 ' 

2R7 

10,000 

10.0 

20.4 


• v-C r oumpression worj£ tue pressure on one side of the jjistoir 

IS the atmospheric or very close to the atmospheric and on the other the outlet 
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preisHure which is being maintained at so many pounds above atmospheric. In 
vacuum work we have the residual pressure due to maintaining the vacuum and on 
the other side the atmospheric. In other words the compressor is working against 
a pressure equal to gage pressure converted into pounds. At low pressures there 
is very little difference in the horsepower required to compress air at sea level or 
high altitudes. For the majority of vacuum problems 6 to 7 hp. per 100 ft. 
of vacuum displacement will cover the filter, the vacuum compressor, the 
pressure compressor and the centrifugal pump or about 5 lip. for each 100 
ft. of filtering surface. The pressure compressor requires much less power 
than the vacuum machine. In many filtration problems it is only required 
for the occasional blow necessary to free the filter medium of particles which have 
clogged it and the small use of air below the scraper to the same end, for blowing 
the cloth after a shutdown or for stirring up the material in the filter tank after a 
shutdown. Its use to blow the cake before scraping increases the moisture as it 
tends to blow through a part of the moisture adhering to the burlap and screen 
under the filtering medium and its use at this point should be avoided. The 
power to drive the filter is small, less than 1 hp, on machines under 12 by 12 size. 
Filter drums revolve from to tj o r.p.m. 

The American filter consists of a series of disc leaves placed close together and 
mounted on a revolving shaft. 

The Robaclier filter uses “tiltros/’ an artifieial porous stone us the filtering medium 
and mounts the sections on the sides of a rotating drum. 

Costs. — Ten cents per ton would represent about an a\'erage cost hjr vacuum 
filtering including preliminary thickening. The cost of dispo.sing of the product 
made will average about 20 cts. per dry ton. This figure is the cost of dis- 
posal by hand labor or loading for shipment. Where the cake is of no value 
or is subjected to further treatment mechanical disp<jsal will make the cost 
figure very much lower. 

Pressure or Intermittent Filtration. — The disadvantage of this mode of 
filtering lies in the intermittency of operations and the tendency to mussiness 
about the filter with consequent loss of filtrate and cake. The loss of capacitj^ 
is offset to some extent by the ability to form a heavier cake. The principal 
advantage of pressure filters is in washing. Given any fixed and necessary 
amount of washing the pressure filter system can be arranged to suit. In the 
vacuum systems washing can only be performed between the time the drum rises 
out of the tank and until it reaches the scraper. It makes no difference whether 
the drum is run slowly or fast. If the drum is run slowly the cake is heavier and 
the rate of percolation through it of the wash is slower. It is useless to turn any 
more wash liquid on the vacuum cake than will be taken care of by the rate of 
percolation through. Volatile wash liciiiids cannot be used on vacuum filters 
without serious loss by evaporation or loss of one of its principal advantages, the 
ability of seeing the operation of filtering. On solid materials which hold mois- 
ture with great pertinacity or through which liquids percolate very slowly the 
vacuum filter does not work successfully and pressure filtering is required. Ries^ 
cites a natural clay from Wyoming which when placed in a measuring flask 
absorbed and retained sufiicient water to increase it bulk eightfold. Some 

Clays, Their Occurrences, Properties and Uses,” John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1900, p. 128 
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natural clays or the slips prepared from them may have a range of diameter of 
particle not much outside of 0.005 mm. and from that down to 0.001 d Accord- 
ing to Ries^ the classification of detrital material according to size would bo 
beginning wdth a fineness represented by gravel 


Diameter 


Conventional name 

I 

1 

Inches 

Millimeters 

Gravel 

Vi 2 

to 

Ms 

2.0 

. to 

1.0 

Coarse sand 

Ms 

to 

Mo 

1.0 

to 

0.5 

Medium sand j 

Hq 

to 

Moo 

0.5 

to 

0.25 

Fine sand 

Koo 

to 

Hso 

0.25 

to 

0.1 

Very fine sand * 

}^50 

to 

Hoo 

0.1 

to 

0.05 

Silt 

/’300 , 

to 

MjSOO 

0.05 

to 

0.01 

Fine silt 

/’"2,500 

to 

MjOOO 

0.10 

to 

0.005 

Clav 

‘ ! 1 

1 

/3,000 

to 

HsjOOO 

O.OOS 

1 to 

0.001 


The graphite and clay mixture used in lead-pencil manufacturing requires pressures 
up to 200 lb. and a pottery clay has already been cited which required 2 tons per square 
inch to reduce the moisture to 17 per cent. When one compares pressures such as 
these with the greatest possible pressure which can be obtained in vacuum filtration 
or less than 14.7 lb. (the atmospheric pressure at sea level) the advantage of pressure 
filtering in certain filtering problems is at once apparent. In the vacuum filter low 
pressure is offset to some extent by making a thin cake. 



Fig. 19. — Square-leaf filter press. 


In plate and plate and frame presses certain filtering media can be used which 
cannot be employed on vacuum filters. In clarifying certain vegetable oilS; filter 
paper must be used and quite apparently such a medium cannot be used on a rotary 
vacuum filter. 

1 G. F. Merill, “The Non-metalHc Minerals,” p. 233. 

2 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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Plate and Plate and Frame Presses. — ^All the usual procedures in filtering can 
be carried out with these devices. The leaves can be filled with material to be 
filtered until filtrate ceases to pass through the medium which is ordinarily canvas 
when the press must be discharged of its cake. Either the filtrate or cake is 
rejected. After the press is filled or partially filled various washes may be 
introduced and separately distrained if desired, the openings in the leaves being 
arranged to that end. 

Figure 19 shows a square leafed press, the usual shape of leaf, of 30 by 
30-in. section outside and with center screw for binding and releasing the 
leaves for loading and unloading. 

The two great divisions of filter presses are into plate presses and plate and frame 
presses. The plate leaf is the supporting leaf for the filtering medium and through 
the openings of which the filtrate issues. 

The frame is the leaf into which the ma- 
terial to be filtered discharges. If plates 
only are employed they must be of the 
recessed type, see Fig. 20. In the re- 
cessed type of plate the depth of recess 
is about % in. Referring to Fig. 20 the 
hole in the upper left-hand corner is the 
feed hole. To employ the recessed type 
a piece of cloth is cut long enough to 
cover both sides. A hole is cut in the 
cloth where it passes over the feed hole 
on each side. A gommet nut is then in- 
serted in the hole and the screw rings 
are tightened up on it to make a seal. 

When all the plates are tightened up in the press the cross-section of the plate 
and the filtering medium will be as represented in Fig. 21. The material to be 
filtered passes into the wedge-shaped spaces formed by the filter medium. The 
filtrate passes through the cloth and out through the cocks as indicated by the 
arrow points. In order to wash with recessed plates, cake must not be allowed 
to accumulate until it fills the wedge-shaped spaces completely, but to a degree 
less than this so that the wash liquid will have a chance to pass through. The 



Fig. 20. — Recessed plate. 



Fig. 21. 


recessed-plate type of filter press should be employed where 
possible owing to its lower cost. It cannot be used with delicate 
filtering media such as paper because of the strain on such media at 
the points where it is bent. On the other hand if a very thin cake 
is necessary owing to the slow rate of percolation through some 
solids the recessed type may be used to advantage and work 
with relatively low pressures. With cakes from /s to hi hi. the 
recessed type is indicated as it is impractical to make a frame so 
thin. The recessed type would not work advantageously with 
liquids which attack the filtering medium. The latter would 


give away under chemical attack at the points bent. As the medium lies straight in 
the plate and frame type of press it is better suited fco coping ivith fluids which 


attack the filtering medium. 

In plate-and-frame presses the leaves are assembled with the plates and frames 
alternately placed. Figure 22 shows the feed “eye’’ and part of the frame con- 
struction. Figure 23 shows the arrangement of plates, frames and filtering media 
in, section. There is a section of cloth between each plate and frame. “Simple 
washing” such as has already been described can be employed with plate-and-frame 
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filters, if suitable. If deep frames are used and “through washing” is employed, 
that is introducing the wash fluid between the partition center of a plate an lo 
filtering medium and forcing it through the cake to the similar recess on the ot lei 


; .1 
% 


I - M ,"=®r~ 


IS '• 'ihV:' 

- , i-’5l ' ' 

ryp' V 




Fig. 22. — Feed eye of plate. 


7 


side, using every other discharge orifice or cock; then if the cake formed is of a loos(‘. 
character and offers little resistance to pressure or tends to build up slowly leaving 
open spaces in the center of the frame there will be a tendency to ])ulge the filtering 
medium and an excessive strain will be put upon it shortening its life. Simple wash- 
ing is better in such cases. The section, Fig. 24, shows one way of attaining '‘through 
washing’’ by the “every other cock'’ method. 

Separate filtrate and wash orifices or cocks should be employed where possible, 
as with this way of working if anything happens to the filtering operation at any 



Fig. 23. Fig. 24. — “ Through” washing. 


point it will be detected at once. If any leaf is filtering badly from irregularity of 
cake accumulation which can be detected by cloudiness in the issuing filtrate the 
particular cock or cocks involved can be shut off until the cake has accumulated to a 
thickness to yield a clear filtrate. With volatile liquids cocks cannot be used as the 
filtrate or wash of this kind must be led to a closed vessel to avoid loss by evapora- 
tion. If there is a volatile wash following the cake formation it will be desirable to 
have a special outlet for it. In case there are no cocks there are two channels, each 
of which drops in to alternate plates. In fact when special eyes for steam, etc., are 
also considered the possible combinations are almost endless and it is best to consult 
the manufacturers where there is an involved washing necessary, in order to o])taiu 
the most suitable leaves. 
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Number 
of plates 


Filtering 

area, 

square 

feet 


I 


15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 


24.5 

32.2 
39 . 9 

47.6 

55.2 
02. S 
70.5 
78.1 


Volumetric capacity, cubic feet 


ll'i or 
recessed 

1.28 

1.68 

2.08 

2.48 

2.88 

3.27 

3.68 

4.01 


1 


1 

2 j 

■ 2H 1 

3 

1.53 

1.79 

2.05 

2.56 

3.06 

2.02 

. 2.36 

2.69 

3.31 1 

4.02 

2.50 

2.91 1 

3.33 

4.16 i 

4.98 

2.98 

3.48 ! 

3.97 1 

4.96 

5.90 

.3.45 

4.02 

4.60 j 

5.76 

6.90 

3.93 

4.58 ■ 

5.24 ' 

6.55 

7.85 

4.40 

5.14 1 

5.88 ; 

7.36 

8. 81 

4.89 j 

5.68 i 

6.52 , 

S.14 ' 

9.76 


18-m. Press 


Number 
of plates 


15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 


Filtering 

area, 

square 

feet 


55.0 

72.5 

89.6 

107.0 

124.0 
141 .0 
158.5 

176.0 


Volumetric capacity, cubic feet 
Thickness of frames, inche.s 


I'lor j 


_ 


— 

— 

re(^essed ' 

IK 


2 

or.; 

3 

2.87 

3.44 

4.01 

4 . 58 

5.73 

6. 88 

3.78 i 

4.54 

5 . 30 

6.05 

I 7.56 

9.06 

4.68 ' 

5 . 62 

6.55 

7 . 50 

9.36 : 

11.22 

5.69 ' 

6. SO 

7.81 

8.93 I 

11.16 

13.40 

6.49 

7.78 ' 

9.07 

10.36 

12.95 , 

15 . 51 

7.35 

8.85 

10.30 

11.80 

14.70 ' 

17.70 

8.30 

9.95 

11.60 

13.25 

16.60 

19.90 

9.21 

11.00 

12.90 

14.70 

18.40 

22.10 


24-m. Press 


Number 
of plates 


Filtering 

area, 

square 

feet 


Volumetric capacity, cubic feet 
Thickness of frames, inches 


l}'i or 
recessed 


IK 




15 

103.0 

5.35 

6.44 

7.. 50 

8.57 

10.70 

12.84 

20 

135.0 

7.04 

8.45 

0.S.5 

11.25 

14.06 

16.89 

25 

168. 0 

S.70 

10.45 

12.20 

13.94 

17.40 

20.88 

30 

199.0 

10.39 

12.46 

14.52 

16.60 

20.75 

24.90 

35 

231.5 

12.05 i 

14.49 

10 . ss 

: 19.30 

24.10 

28.95 

40 

264.0 

13.75 1 

■ 16.50 

19.25 

; 22.00 

27.50 

33.00 

45 

296.0 

15.40 

18.50 

21. GO 

' 24.70 

30.80 

37.00 

50 1 

1 

328.0 

17.10 

20.50 

23.90 

27.40 

34.20 

41.00 
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30-in. Press 


Number 
of plates 

Filtering 

area, 

square 

feet 


Volumetric capacity, cubic feet 

^ 


Thickness of frames, inches 

or 

recessed 

m 

m 

2 

2M 

3 

15 

168.1 

8.76 

10.5 

12.25 

14.0 

17.56 

21.06 

20 

221.0 

11.52 

13.8 

16.10 

18.4 

23.00 

27.63 

25 

273.0 

14.26 

17.1 

19.95 

22.8 

28.50 

34.20 

30 

326.0 

17.00 ' 

20.4 

23.80 

27.2 

34.00 

40.80 

35 

379.0 

19.76 

23.6 

27.60 

31.6 

39.50 

47.40 

40 

431.0 

22.42 

26.9 

31.40 

36.0 

45.00 

53.85 

45 

484.0 

25.20 

30.2 

35.20 

40.5 

50.50 

60.40 

60 

636.0 

27.90 

33,4 

39.00 

44.8 

56.00 

67.00 


36-in. Press 



Filtering 


Volumetric capacity, cubic feet 









Number 

area, 


Thickness of frames, inches 


of plates 








square 





■ 



feet 

IH or 
recessed 

iH 

IH 

2 

2K 

3 

15 

251 

13.1 

15.7 

18.3 

20.9 

26.2 

31.40 

20 

CO 

00 

o 

17.2 

20.6 

24.0 

27.5 

34.4 

41.25 

25 

408 

21.2 

25.5 

29.8 

34.0 

42.5 

51.00 

30 

486 

25.3 

30.4 

35.4 

40.6 

60.6 

00.70 

35 

565 

29.4 

35.3 

41.2 

47.1 

59.0 

70.60 

40 

643 

33.5 

40.2 

46.9 

53.6 

67.0 

80.40 

45 

721 

37.6 

45.1 

52.1 

60.1 

75.1 

90.10 

50 

800 

! 

41.6 

50.0 

58.0 

66.6 

83.4 

100,00 


4.2-in. Press 


Number 
of plates 

Filtering 

area, 

square 

feet 


Volumetric capacity, cubic 

feet 

ICS 



Thickness of frames, inc 

IH or 
recessed 

m 

m 

2 

.2M 

3 

15 

347 

18.05 

21.7 

25.3 

28.9 

36.1 

43.3 

20 , 

456 

1 23.70 

28.5 

33.3 

38.0 

47.5 ^ 

57.0 

25 

564 

29.40 

35.2 

41.1 

47.0 

1 58,7 

70.5 

30 

682 

35.50 

42.6 

49.7 

56.8 

i 71.0 

85.2 

35 

781 

40.70 

48.8 

57.0 

66.1 

81.6 

98.0 

40 

890 

46.40 

55.6 

65.0 

74.2 

92.7 

111.0 

45 

1,000 

62.10 

62.5 

73.0 

83.4 

104,0 

125.0 

50 

1,107 

67.60 

69.2 

i 

80.7 

92.2 

115.0 

138.2 
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Ihe filling of filter presses and the maintenance of the proper pressure is done 
almost iiiiiycrsally by pumps and montejus. Rotary pumps arc most favored. 
Capacities for the square-leaved presses of one reputable maker arc shown in the 
accompanying tables. 

The Sweetland filter is a frame press arranged so that the bottom can be 
lowered as a unit in order to remove the cake quickly by washing it out. 

The Vallez rotary filter consists of a number of circular leaves rotating about 
V/i r.p.m. inside a tank which is kept under pressure. The effluent escapes 
through the shaft in which the leaves rotate. Washing, blowing and steaming 
are all possible with it. To dump the cakes the entire bottom of the body is 
unfastened. The filter appears to be popular in the beet-sugar industry. 

Brewery Presses. — In the filtration of beer and other malt beverages fol- 
lowing defecation, and before bottling or barreling, plate presses are used, the 
plates being arranged vertically or horizontally. Filter mass coming in cakes or 
sheets and consisting of compressed cotton or cellulose is the filter medium. In 
using the filter mass it is broken into pieces and disintegrated in w^ater. After 
this is done it is poured into the recesses of the plates, a screen in the latter holding 
the medium in place. Before filtering the filter mass is compressed with a poTver- 
ful screw. In the vertical presses the screw is a part of the press and the leaves 
are all compressed at the same time after the hinged cover of the press holding 
the screw is put on and bolted to place. (See Fig. 26.) 

Screws for compressing the medium separate from the press are also used and on 
the point of securing uniformity in the layers of medium they seem preferable as each 
leaf can be handled separately and watched to see that a layer of medium of uniform 
density is obtained. This requires some skill and attention, the danger being that 
the medium will not be sufficiently compacted in some places leaving channels through 
which the liquid will pass. At least two presses are required and the moment the 
filtrate shows any cloudiness the malt liquor is switched from the press in use and 
pumped through a fresh one. When this occurs the press is unbolted and the filter 
mass is removed to a mechanical washer where with the aid of hot water is freed of 
yeast and other substances. Mter the washing it can be used over again. Some 
brewers now incline toward the use of continuous rotary vacuum filters. 

Filter Aids. — Among these are calcium sulphate and carbonate, sawdust, 
flour, pulverized bone black, infusorial earth, etc. Where the amount of solids 
in the filtrate is small or where the solids are of such nature that they readily pass 
through ordinary filter media resort may be had to a filter aid to coat the medium 
and to prevent the filtrate from issuing from the press as a cloudy fluid. Filter 
aids are also used to increase the brilliancy of the filtrate and to assist in filtering 
solids which are adsorbed more or less readily by them. In such cases the aid after 
having adsorbed the solids or colloids is run with its liquor into the press with the 
same slight degree of trouble that is had with easily filterable materials. 

Filter aids may be employed in three ways. First a slurry may be made up with 
water and be passed through the press ahead of the material to be filtered. Second, 
particularly adaptable where a strong adsorptive effect is desired, the aid is mixed 
with the material to be filtered and ])oth are passed through the press. In the final 
method enough of the aid is mixed with the material to be filtered to give a coat 
to the medium. Experience will determine the best way to use the aid and quite a 
field of research remains to be explored to determine the best aids for particular 
substances and the proper method of employing them. 
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The earthy filter aids cannot be used with caustic or on some food j)rodu(‘(.s as 
they give an objectionable taste to them. 

Kelly Filter, — This consists of a pressure tank mounted on a frame. A (piiek 
closing tank head is mounted on a carriage and track and this quick closing 
head and carriage support the filter leaves. The tank head contains all the 

connections for introducing washes, compressed 
air, etc. The axis of the apparatus is slightly in- 
clined to allow the filter leaves and filter head to 
run down and out of the pressure tank when the 
cake is to be discharged. The cycle of o])erations 
^ with the filter which requires usually about an 
^ hour beginning after a cake has been dis])osed of, 
is: (1) To run the leaves and head into the j)res- 
^ sure tank and close it. (2) Material to be filtered 
A is then introduced under any desired pressure and 
A after filtration has begun it is only run fast 
enough to maintain any desired pressure until the 
cake of desired thickness has been accumulated. 

Ficx. 25.“Gravity filter block. (3) The material in the tank at the time the cake 

has accumulated to the proper thickness is returned 
to the supply tank. (4) Washing is done under pressure. (5) The pj’ess is 
opened, the leaves are run to the lower end of the frame and the cake is dis- 
charged by compressed air. 

Tanks can be built in a wide range of sizes. A tank 30 in. in diameUu- mid (> ft. 
long will have a net cubical capacity when the pre.ss is closed of uliout ft. mid a filt<‘r 
area of 140 sq. H. A tank 6 ft. in diameter and 15 ft. long will have a net ciipacity of 
about 400 cu. ft. and a filter area of about 1,100 sq. ft. This represents about the 
standard range in size.^ 
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Pressing.— Mechanically there are two principal types, the screw or liycli'aiilic 
ram type and the worm type of press. The hydraulic presses arc again divided 
into curb and plate presses. The curb presses consist of a cylindrical vertical 1 
bundle of slats or a cylinder of pierced metal which answers the same imriiose, 
this is called the curb and is the material container. The liquid prc.ssed out by 
the ram passes between the opening between the slate or through the holes in the 
metal cjdinder. The curbs are hinged along a vertical line and open for removal 
of pressed material and for cleaning along a line facing the hinge. The slat curbs 
are held together with straps and are tightened after closing with cam locks. Thi- 
curbs rest on the ram which is faslrioned at its upper end into a saucer or gutter 
to receive the Uquid which escape through the curb. The curb with its coutoiit 
oi material to be pressed is forced up against a circular plate which fits clojiely 

and'f ”■ "•«> probably be uaed in llie final r.n,e<..Hn 

Wnf 1. h’* filter press is not available, the efleet may be sained by the use of a filter 

lock as shown in the illustration. A wooden block from 0 to 14 in. square and 1 to 1 K’ in. think is used 
)/i'^'tTa”c'eSr fh* surface which connect with one long groove and tliciicc by small boles 

Ti. ki* f A Slass tube is placed in this, hold by a short rubber tube lo aet as washer 

who e then used either as a siphon, or connected with an aspirator and used with artificial vacuum 
large dram pits and for the bottoms of filter tanks the socalled “ Filtros ” blocks are valuable Vni- 
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within the curb and which forms the upper or fixed pressing surface the ram with 
the curb mounted upon it providing the moving pressing means. Presses of 
this kind are much used for separating oil from lard, scrap and tallow. 



Fig. 20. — Brewery press. 



Fig. 27. — Hydraulic curb press. 


20 
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Hydraulic plate presses have similar general arrangements the greatest difference 
being that the curb is replaced by a battery of plates. Presses of this kind are used 
by packing houses for extracting oleo from fats in the cold. A horizontal type is 
used for hot stearic and oleic separations. Power plate presses are also used for 
expressing seeds and nuts. In pressing cotton seed, the meats after hulling the bolls 
and after being cooked for 20 to 30 minutes are pressed between the plates of a 
hydraulic press. The meats are placed in hair cloth sacks, there being one to each 
plate. A pressure of 3000 to 4000 lb. per sq. in. is required and the solid material 
left in the sacks becomes as hard as a board under the pressing action. ^ 

Worm presses have horizontal shafts and consist of a powerful conical woim sui- 
rounded by a conical curb. The material is fed in at the large end of the worm and 
is advanced by it to the small end where it is discharged.- During its progression 
the material is gradually compressed by the taper of the worm and the liquid squeezed 
out passes through the opening in the slats of the curb. Presses of this kind are 
used in the reclamation of old rubber. They can be advantageously used on some 
materials which have been washed to remove foreign matter or which have been 
digested with steam to liberate the grease and oil they contain but which still retain 
much liquid after a thorough draining. If the worm be mounted on a fixed hollow 
shaft with pierced holes the press can be used to remove oil, grease and other substance 
by the use of steam introduced through the hollow shaft. 

Separation by Centrifugal Force. — The three possible separations which can 
be made by centrifugal machines are: (1) The extraction of liquids from solid 
material, such as textiles, fibers, leather, crystals, etc. Examples of this mode 



Fig. 28. — Laboratory convertible centrifuge. 

of separation are to be seen in dyeing and extraction of excess dye and other 
liquids in dyeing. Extraction of molasses from raw sugar or muscovado and 
washing and coloring cane and beet sugar and the numerous centrifuging opera- 
tions with massecuite in refining sugar. (2) Separation of one part of a liquid or 
emulsion from the balance. In adapting centrifugal machines to this end the 
basket of the extractor type is replaced by a curved bowl. Under rapid rotation 
the heavier part of the liquid will take a position next to the inner surface of the 
bowl and the lighter will occupy an inner ring of hquid and by a pair of pipes at the 
top of the bowl, one for each of the two liquid rings formed and dipping into them 
continuous removal of the separated liquids may be effected. (3) In the operation 
called centrifuging^^ the material to be separated is introduced into swivelled 
bottles or the swivelled receptacles affixed to a rotating shaft. On rotating, the 
receptacles will swing out to a straight position and the material placed in them will 
arrange themselves in zones, the heaviest being at the bottom of the receptacle 
and the lightest near the mouth. Centrifuges are much used in the laboratory 
for the quick estimation of volumes and weights and the test receptacles used 
are often graduated so that percentages of volume or weight can be read off 
directly.- Figure 28 of a convertible laboratory machine illustrates dia- 
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granmiatically tlic three modes of employing centrifugal force in centrifugal 
machines. 

Separations Suitable to Centrifugal Force.— The use of centrifugal machines, 
owing to their cost and relatively low capacity, should be limited as far as possible 
to finishing operations. They are suited to drying operations where heat would 
destroy or injure the material to be dried or where in would be dangerous as 
with nitro-cellulose. In a very general way the greater the bulk of the individual 
unit of the solids introduced into a centrifugal machine the better it is suited to 
centrifugal separation. Also in a general way the less the percentage of liquid 
absorbed by the material to be separated the more suited it is to centrifugal 
separation. Where the liquid is not absorbed by the solid as oil on metal chips, 
shavings and small machined castings, the centrifugal separation offers a ready 
and expeditious and often the only means of removing the liquid. Where the 
liquid is not absorbed by or held by the solids as mother liquor in separating the 
crystals from it comparatively large proportions of liquid are permissible in 
centrifugal separation. One of the most extensive uses to which centrifugal 
machines may be put is in getting rid of pore moisture and chemicals in liquid 
form in textiles, leather, nitro- cellulose, etc., following wa.shing, dyeing or vat 
treatment of some sort. When other separation means would be out of the 
question or too prolonged as in separating sticky viscid liquids from solids such as ' 
molasses from muscovado the centrifugal separator effects a removal which is 
rapid and complete. Finely divided amorphous material cannot be separated in 
a centrifugal machine used as an extractor or filter. In such cases where the con- 
ditions are proper for it the bowl can be substituted for the basket, the solids 
adhering to the inner surface of the former being removed after they form coats of 
the desired thickness. 

The principal advantage of the centrifugal machine lies when it can be used as an 
extractor as the solids can be completely freed of liquid in one operation. 


Details op Centrifugal Extractor. Fig. 29 


Size of basket 30 in. 

36 in. 

42 in. 

48 in. 

54 in. 

60 in. 

Revolutions per minute i 1 , 150 

950 

800 

700 

600 

500 

Velocity in feet per minute ' 9,040 

Centrifugal force of 1 lb. at peripli- 

8,954 

8,796 

8,796 

8,483 

7,854 

ery, pounds 563 

461 

382 

334 

276 

213 

Approximate shipping weight. . . : 2,200 

2,700 

4,000 

6,000 

6,200 

7,600 

Horsepower of motors Type “E . ’"i 3 

i ' 

5 

! 7M 

7H 

10 


Details of Centrifugal Separators and Use. — No continuously operating 
separator of the extractor type has been successful. The stumbling block to 
attaining this end has been the continuous removal of the solids formed but a 
choice of machine best suited to the work will often increase capacity. If there 
be not much liquid to be extracted the batch to be placed in the machine may be 
worked in a removable basket. 

Hydro extractors with top drives are the most common kind. The drive may be 
by motor, direct-connected steam engine or by belting. Figure 29 shows a motor- 
driven machine. Balancing of this machine is done through three swivel bolts con- 
nected to the stand. It is necessary to have the center of gravity of the basket and 
its contents as nearly invariable in position as possible otherwise destructive stresses 
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will be set up. Some form of flexible mounting is necessary. Top-drive extractors 
are well-suited to textiles except when they are in the piece. For piece goods an under- 
driven goods machine is preferable for ease in loading and unloading. The under- 



Fig. 31. — Sharpies centrifuge. 


driven machine is also required when batches of material are brought to the separators 
in removable baskets. 
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Bottom discharge is often the most convenient way of disposing of the solids 
particularly if they will slide through freely like coffee, small castings, etc. 

The accompanying chart (p. 308) shows the centrifugal force which will lx* 
obtained with baskets of varying diameter and with the ordinary ranges of revolution. 

The Sharpies Centrifuge.— In this machine the bowl revolves from 20,000 to 
40,000 r.p.m. and an effect is secured in separating solids, emulsions and matter 
in the coUoidal state which is out of the range of the ordinary centrifugal sepa- 
rator. The formula for centrifugal force as given in the textbooks is I equals 
Wv^/gr, If for v'^ is substituted its equivalent 47 r^r^iV^ and replacing the radius 
T by the diameter D, F becomes equal to 2W'it^DN‘‘I g. Increasing the number of 
revolutions, iV, increases the centrifugal force very much faster than increasing 
the diameter of the bowl as the centrifugal force increases as the square of the 
number of revolutions and only directly as the diameter. As in boiler problems 
the pressure tending to burst the bowl is equal to the centrifugal force expressed in 
pounds per square inch times the area of the section passing through the ccntei* 
of the bowl divided by two. If the internal diameter of the bowl is 30 in. and 
its depth 20 in. the area of the section on which the bursting pressure is figured 
will be 600 sq. in. It is evident then that other things being equal tliat high 
centrifugal force can be most readily obtained by bowls of small diameter revolv- 
ing at high speed and it is the application of these two principles whi(!h is em- 
ployed in the Sharpies centrifuge. 

Figure 31 shows a section of the separator for making liquid separations there IxMiig 
two discharge spouts as the figure will show. These machines are rotated by ii steam 
turbine. The means of suspension, resistance to shock and of enabling tlu’; bowl and 
contents to maintain the position of its center of gravity constant in posiLioii will be 
evident from the diagram. See p. 321 for detailed list of parts. 

The size of the machines range from a bowl diameter of in. and with a dei)tli 
of 9 in. which is a laboratory machine to a factory size with bowl diameter 4 >2 in. and 
a length of 36 in. 

Some of the commercial uses which the machine suggests are the recovery of {)il 
from soap stock, the dehydration of crude petroleum and emulsions, the se]uxriitioii of 
amorphous wax from cylinder stock and the recovery of wool grease from waste 
scouring liquors. A brief description of the last application will make the com- 
mercial use of the machine plain. 

The figures are based on handling 30,000 lb. of wool a day with an average shrink- 
age of 60 per cent and using 4 lb. of water per pound of wool. As much as 14 lb. of 
water to the pound of wool are used in scouring but with centrifuging in view the 
amount used should be as small as possible and with less water there is a great saving 
in soap effected. Each No. 6 Sharpies will handle 120 gal. of scouring liquor per hour 
and for 120,000 gal. of liquid 14 machines will be required and one dehydrating 
centrifuge for the grease from the primary macliines for a 10-hr. day. These 15 
machines will cost S15,000 and with extra parts the cost will run to 110,000. The ' 
manufacturers estimate the cost for power for the centrifuges will be a])out 2 cts. per 
hour per machine and that the yearly cost of operating the centrifugal plant will be 
about 110,000 including interest on the investment and depreciation. 

The greasy liquors from the scouring bowls are first run to settling tanks so as to 
settle out sand and dirt and are kept at a temperature of 160°F. They are then run 
by gravity to the primary centrifuges from which grease containing 30 per cent moisture 
can be discharged. From the centrifuges the watery grease is removed and dumped 
into a grease tank which is equipped with steam coil and agitator. To the recovered 
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grease fresh water is added and the tenaperature brought to 160‘^F. It then passes 
to the secondary centrifuge where the last trace of water is removed. The scouring 
liquors will average about 1 lb. of grease to 80 lb. of liquor treated, there is conse- 
quently recovered about 1,500 lb. of grease per day of 10 hr. or for a 300-day year 
450,000 lb. which at 14 cts. a pound is worth $63,000. 

Some of the laboratory separations which may be effected and some suggestive 
of possible commercial separations are: bacteria from water, emulsions and serums, 
pigment from paint, fractional separation of clay particles, clarification of fruit juices, 
clarification of varnishes and glues, and the separation of emulsified oils from an 
unemulsified portion. 

SEPARATION OF SOLIDS FROM GASES 

Dust Chambers. — In theory, with dust laden air at ordinary temperatures a 
dust chamber of large cross-section and relatively short length should be as 
effective as a long chamber of small cross-section. With hot fumes the long 
chamber is preferable because of lowering of temperature with consequent 
reduction in volume and velocity and with increase of moisture in the non-gaseous 
form. Reduction of temperature on the other hand tends to increase the ad- 
sorption of the solid particles and increases the density of the air but these factors 
in decreasing the rate of settlement are not of much moment. If the fumes are 
hot but non-corrosive the wall of the settlement chambers should be as thin 
as possible. In one zinc-oxide dust-collection system the dust-laden air is cooled 
by passing it through pipes of thin copper. The exigencies of fume collection in 
smelting are such that only massive chambers of brick work are found to be satis- 
factory. In lead-smelting operations it is necessary to have fairly high velocities 
in the dust chambers in order to maintain the pressure sufficient to force the fume 
through the filtering bags of the baghouse. In this case settlement of dust in the 
chambers is not so important as collection of fume and it may be generally stated 
that when the particles are too small to settle in any dust chamber and require 
a filtration or positive means of separation after dust-chamber passage the extent 
of the dust chamber becomes of secondai\y importance. In the case of lead 
smelting it is the great volume of the dust and air and its high temperature which 
r(‘(piires extensive settlement chambers. Much material is obtained by settle- 
ment l.)ut the most valuable material in point of assay comes from the baghouse. 
If the tiust which is collected comes from cold ciirrents and only the very fine 
])articles are of commercial value then a settlement chamber of limited cubical 
contents is in order. If the volume of gases is small and it is merely desired to 
get rid of a dust nuisance, dust chambers need not be installed and the separatory 
arrangements will resolve themselves into some form of separatory or knock down 
devices. 

Tortuous chambers and chambers arranged with baffles should be avoided as they 
tend to back up the draft. ^ It must be evident that in order to move the dust and 
fume either by artificial draft or by natural draft there must be a certain velocity and 
pressure at the point where the dust originates. If obstruction be employed in the 
dust chamber the pressure and velocity at the point where the dust originates may be 

1 Much better than baffles are plates hung with axes parallel to the flow of the gas. Wires suspended 
in the chamber are also more valuable than are the transverse baffles, but after all it is questionable 
if anything is an improvement upon making the dust chamber large enough to slow down the gas 
current to less than 5 ft. per sec., and for true fume nothing can replace the bag house or Cottrell 
installation,— Editor. 
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so small tliat the dust particles will not rise properly. If there be a fan and on one 
side it is pulling and on the other pressing against the resistances necessary in filtration 
or other separation means there must either be a serious loss in pressure or an unneces- 
sarily large fan must be employed. All this is avoided by merely having a dust 
chamber of ample cross-section and as free as possible from bends and turns. The 
power losses in bends and contractions are well analyzed by Iles.^ 

Where only the finest part of the dust is of commercial value a tortuous or con- 
stricted chamber will create vortices and there will be settlement by centrifugal 
force with removal of fines at the wrong point. 

The best form of dust chamber is one of comparatively great length compared with 
the other two dimensions and it has the additional advantage that hoppers can be 
more cheaply placed in the bottom and with less loss of head room. Also since the 
bulk of the material which will settle promptly will be found near the entry of tlio 
chamber less material has to be discharged in the long chamber as the dust at the far 
end needs only occasional removal. There is also a more practical gradation in size 
of particle from entry to exit end.^ 


Water in Dust Settlement. — In nearly every case where water can be used 
it has a beneficial effect. It is of much assistance in the Cottrell process of dust 
settlement to be described later. The more finely divided the water, the less 
need be the amount used but that the effect is somewhat independent of the 
quantity, that is that a large quantity in bulk will do effective work is shown 
by the experiments of Iles.^ Jets of water were allowed to flow down through a 
tin box with slightly inclined alternate shelves so as to give the water a tortuous 
course. From 90 to 95 per cent of the smoke and fume was collected from the gas 
ascending the box.'^ Humidifying can be accomplished by nozzles or by centri- 
fugal apparatus, which whirls the water into an impalpable mist. 

Separation by Centrifugal Force.— The Draco separator is illustrai.ed 
in Fig. 32, The figure also illustrates a water attachment which has much mtuui 
on material which will not be injured by water. Separators resembling 
the dry portion of this separ^ktor are manufactured by all the makers of gruiu 
cleaning machinery. The water attachment which gives atomized water by 
a series of spraying nozzles cannot be used successfully on materials which have 
no affinity for water such as coal dust, graphite dust, soapstone. One of 
the suggested uses for it is hydrating the dust which arise from lime hydrators. 


1 'Tead Smelting," p. 146 ei John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1902. 

2 It has been proposed to build whole dust chambers out of extremely porous brick and ht lln. 
chamber have no vent except through the porous walls. The difficulty appeared to bo that oventn- 
ally the pores fill up and cannot be freed, — Editor. 
c.it. 


these results can be duplicated on a larger scale U open to some question. Tho oxporiciu'e 

ot silver refinmes mth scrubbers where the water was not atomised has boon that much valuable 
material goes by them. Despite its highly hygroscopic character, phosphorus pontoxiilo can he 
earned m a current of air through a number of wash bottles. In several scrubbers in which a multiplieil v 

“TIm ® T ™°’te-box into which they were forced by pressure down through 

ater (the gases bubbling from the end of the pipes) the recovery was extremely poor. According to 
lies a weak vinegar solution would have been more effective than pure water. A good oxiiorimmital 
scrubber that I once saw consisted of a flattened cone containing a multiplicity of small liolcs jind in 
mersed in water. The gas was deUvered at the top of the cone under pres^ro and Ten pa«d out Z 

only about 75 cu. ft. of gas per minute. That the ordinary scrubber is inoffaetivo ann h„ .al . i 
drawing a tnojn quantity ot the effluent gas through absorbent cotton. The toaohinga of tlio colloiiild 

^-ocemM except wXo tho wat " 
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This type of separator is extensively used with grain separators and 
for drying and separating lint, etc. It will not separate the very finest particles 
and it is best suited to separations where the volume of air to be handled is 


Wet separator 

Capacity, 
cubic feet 
per minute 

Dry separator 

Number 

Dimensions 

A 

Water, 

gallons 

per 

minute 

Dimensions in 

inches 

B 

c 

D 

1 

66 

to 

1,100 

66 

35 

6H 

2 

75 

3 

1,500 

84 

43 

8 

3 

84 

33-2 

2,300 

100 

51 

10 

4 

98 

4 

3,600 

115 

59 

I 2 I 2 

5 

104 

5 

4,400 

131 

67 

143^ 

6 

109 


5,900 

150 

75 

17 

7 

117 

6 

6,900 

166 

84 

193^ 

8 

124 

83-^ 

8,200 

173 

92 

213 ^ 

9 

130 

7 

10,000 

178 

100 

24 

10 

135 


11,800 

197 

107 

26 

11 

146 

8 

13 , 600 

204 

115 

28 

12 

156 

83-2 

15,500 

220 

124 

2934 

13 

166 

9 

17,900 

: 230 

132 

31 

14 

174 

10 

20,300 

247 

140 

: 3234 

15 

189 

12 

23,100 

1 253 

148 

1 34 

16 

200 

14 

26,500 

; 272 

156 

1 36 


small. In the Raymond pulverizing and separating sj^stem by close circuiting 
the exit of the centrifugal separator with the grinding devices used the escape of 
fine particles is avoided and taken care of in a simple 
way. The Raymond system Avith its so called four- 
roller high-side mill has a capacity on talc of: 

1 ton per hour 98 per cent through a 300-mesh screen. 

2 tons per hour 99.5 per cent through a 200-mesh 
screen. 

3 tons per hour 98 per cent through a 200-mesh screen. 


I 


I 


A wet scrubber that will handle fume as well as dust 
is the Feld illustrated in Fig. 33.^ This consists of a 
number of separate washing chambers, one aboA^e the other. 

The openings in the bottom of each chamber act as pas- 
sage for the ascending gas as well as overfloAvs for the 
counter-current flow of the absorbing liquid. 

The vertical shaft suspended from a self-centering, anti- 
friction bearing is provided in each chamber with a series of 
concentric frustums of cones. The spacing between the 
bottom of the chamber and the bottom of the cones in- 
creases toward the shell, to provide for their equable 
immersion in the scrubbing liquid, as well as to secure adequate agitation to avoid 
deposition of solids. 

iFrom article by W. F. Lamoreaux, Bng. and Min. Journ., Feb. 4, 1922. 
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Wlien tlie vertical shaft revolves, these cones pick up or pump the 
medium, which is thrown horizontally with considerable velocK-y through tlu^ ouUm' 
perforated distributing cone. Additional impetus is given (he liquid at tliis point 



Dimensions, Weights and Capacities 


No 

Filter 

1 area, 
square 
feet 

1 Ov'erall dimensions 

Outlet 

d 

diam- 

eter 

A 

■ ^ 

1 

' C 

i 

i 

D 

2 

j 3S4 

^ 124" 

4'-0" 

! 3'.s" 

3'-6M" 

15" 

3 

576 

128" 

4'-0" 

3'-8" 

3'-0M" 

18" 

4 

768 

129" 

4'-0" 

3'-S" 

3'-6^2" 

20" 

5 

960 

130" 

4'-0" 

3'-S" 

i 

221.5 " 

6 

1,152 

132" 

4'-0" 

3'-S" ; 

3'-6>^" 

241 - 2 '" 

7 

1,344 

1 

132" 

4'-0" 

3'-8" i 

S'-OK" 

26 J. 2 '" 

S 

1,536 

134" 

4'-0" 

3'-8" 

3'-6>^" 

281-2'" 

9 

1,728 

134" 

4'-0" 

3'-8" 


30" 

10 

1,920 1 

1 

136" 

4'-0" 

3' 8" 

3' 61^" 

31M" 


In- 

take 

e 

diam- 

eter 


15 '' 

18" 

21 " 

23" 

25" 

27" 

29" 

303 ^ 2 ^- 

32" 


CapaeiticH 

I 


7.5 cu. 
ft. per 
square 
foot 


2,980 

4,300 

5,750 

7,200 

8,700 

10,200 

11,500 

13,000 

14,400 


10 cu. 
ft, per 
square 
foot 


3,840 

5,700 

7,080 

9,000 

11,520 

13,440 

15,300 

17,280 

19,200 


12.5 eu 
ft. per 
S(]uaro 
foot 


4,800 

7,200 

9,000 

12,000 

14,400 

10,800 

10,150 

21,600 


15 t*u. 
ft, per 
acpiare 
foot 


5,750 

8,050 

11,500 

14.300 

17.300 

20,100 

23.000 

20.000 

28,800 


Ap- 

proxi- 

mate 

weisht 


3.000 

4 . 500 

0,000 

7.500 

9.000 

10.500 

12,000 

13.500 

15,000 
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by the greater rim speed of the distributor, and the liquid is projected through the 
gas space in the form of a fine, high-velocity spray, which, upon impact with the shell, 
is broken into a mist or fog. This alternating humidifying and scrubbing effect to 
which the gas is subjected in each chamber provides the intimacy of contact between 
gas and liquid necessary for the removal of finely divided insoluble matter or for the 
recovery of soluble constituents existent in extreme dilution, and also provides for 
the almost universal application of the apparatus as a scmbber as well as a reaction 
or absorption tower. 

The vigorous liquid agitation eliminates the possibility of internal stoppages, as 
has been demonstrated on scrubbers operating for several years using liquids carry- 
ing suspended, insoluble, reactive material. Any liquid entrainment is removed from 
the gas by means of the deflectors or baffles in the dome, and the collected liquid is 
returned through the drain to the top chamber. 

For primary washing, the Feld scrubber is ordinarily constructed with seven 
chambers or sections; the lower three being the washing chambers, the fourth one being 
a separating chamber and the upper three being the cooling chambers. The washing 
is accomplished mostly in the lower sections, whereas the upper sections perform pri- 
marily the function of cooling and dehumidifying the gas, all of the functions being 
subject to variation at will, depending upon the amount of gas passed through the 
scrubber and upon the volume and temperature of the scrubbing liquid used. 

A Feld gas scrubber of standard design 5-ft. diameter, is estimated to be capable 
of cleaning 200,000 to 250,000 cu. ft. of gas per hour and is driven by a 10-hp. motor. 

The volumes of flow of both the gas and the liquor are at all times under control 
and can be varied and relatively proportioned to meet operating conditions within 
the rated capacity of the scrubber. 

It may readily be shown by experiment that when drops of water are broken up 
(as in falling raindrops, or by atomizing water by means of spray nozzles), the particles 
become positively charged with electricity. The positively charged particles condense 
more readily on negatively charged particles or on negative ions than they do on 
positively charged particles, and, also, liquid drops take up negatively charged 
particles or ions more readily than positive ones. 

When dust is blown about by the wind, it becomes charged electrically, and from 
experiments made by Rudge, the following generalizations were deduced: 

1. Non-metallic elements give positively charged clouds when the finely divided 
solid material is blown into a cloud by a current of air. 

2. In similar manner, metallic elements give negatively charged clouds. 

3. t:?oUd acid-forming oxides give positively charged clouds. 

4. Basic oxides give negatively charged clouds. 

Ill the treatment of material containing or constituting salts, the charge apparently 
depends on the relative strength of adsorption of positive and negative ions. 

Finely divided metallic sulphides generally acquire a positive charge, but the 
metallic oxides, sulphates, and sulphites acquire negative charges. In general, it 
has been found that highly dispersed substances, suspended either in gases or liquids, 
carry electrical charges, and this is particularly true of colloidal and ionized sub- 
stances. It may be stated that, as a rule, basic colloids acquire negative charges, 
whereas acid colloids acquire positive charges. 

The forces effective in the operation of a Feld scrubber then are: The spray or mist 
particles produced in the scrubber are positively charged, whereas the particles of 
fume contained in the smelter gases are negatively charged, and, all the physical 
conditions being such that these oppositely charged particles are brought into most 
intimate contact, the result is that these particles are mutually attracted and the 
fume particles are wetted and submerged within the liquid and thus removed from 
the gas stream. 
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Baghouses.— -Woolen or cotton cloth bags of the general dimensions of 30 ft. 
in length and 18 in. in diameter are used. Wool is preferable to cotton because 
it resists heat and acids better. In a severe test by lies with roaster smoke a 
test cotton bag had holes in it in 20 min. A woolen bag was eaten through in 
2}i hr. At comparatively low temperatures both cotton and wool lose strength. 
Alexander has tested for the loss of strength in both cloths following the sub- 
jection of test pieces to varying temperatures and different amounts of time with 
the following results d 


Cotton: Percentage of Strength Loss 


The nap which is on the cloth 
seems essential to the filtration 
process as cloth woven of material 
without nap lets through the 
fume. About 2 cu. ft. of fume 
per minute to , the square foot of 
cloth surface seems to be the 
capacity of baghouso cloth, with 
24 threads per in. in warp and 
woof. The bags are shaken by 
hand from one to eight times a 
day. If the bags are in bad 
condition owing to fume attac'k 
the slight shaking which tliis 
implies as compared with machine 
shaken filters tends to lengthen 
their life. For ordinary lead 
blast-furnace work cotton cloth 
is preferable on account of lesser ‘ 
cost. For corrosive fume wool 
should be favored and it is said 
that wool dyed with titanium 
chloride resists chemical attack 
well. The pressure at the bags 
is frequently less than 0.10 oz., 
more would be desirable. * If the 
bags are well distended yet 
capable at the same time of being 
closed off entirely by pressure 
with the hands it is reckoned 
sufficient for the purpose of 
effecting filtration. At some of 
the western lead smelters bags 
are now shaken by machinery at 
periods ranging from 15 to 30 minutes. Average data with woolen cloth filtration 
at these smelters is: lb. of dust per cu. ft. of smoke, 0.00016; volume of smoke 
filtered per sq. ft. of bag per min. is 0.477 cu. ft. at ISO'^F.; sq. ft. of bag per cu. 
ft. of smoke 2.1; temperature of smoke entering bag house 150°F.; velocity in 
dust chambers 8.8 ft. per sec. (This is somewhat at variance with the dictum 

IH. H. Alexander, “The Baghouse in Lead Smelting,” Trans. A, I. M. E., XLIX, p. 601 . 


Tempera- 

ture, 

degrees 

Fahrenheit 

Time in test oven, hours 

' 1 

24 

48 

96 

144 

210 


0.00 



0.0 

215 ' 


0.00 

0.9 

6.1 

9.4 

220 


4.20 




225 


5.25 




230 


7.30 




235 


12.10 




240 


17.10 




245 


20.70 




260 

0.3 





265 

3.5 





270 

5.3 





280 

9.6 





Wool: ^ 

Percen 

TAGE OF 

Stren 

gth I 

OSS 

270 


0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

275 


i 


0.3 

3.2 

280 



0.0 

5.3 

6.9 

285 



0.0 



290 


0.0 

2.8 



295 


4.0 




300 


10.7 




355 

0.0 





365 

0.0 





370 

2.3 





375 

4.4 





385 

6.7 
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that the velocity of fume in dust chambers shall not exceed 5 feet per second.) 
Draft in distributing flue of bag house, 1.11 in. of water. Pressure in bag house 
pits, 0.98 in. of water. Zinc fumes are filtered through cloth but it requires a 
closely woven one. Zinc-oxide fumes after proper cooling have little or no 
chemical effect on the filter cloth and the latter will last a long time. Woo en 
bags are preferred for this work. 


Fig. 34. — Perfecto mechanically-operated bag filter. 



Mechanicedly Operated FEter Bags.-Figure 34 shows a generalized view 
of the “Perfecto” filter. An accompanying table gives dimensions and capaci- 
ties, these being reckoned for a single cylinder which forms the umt. There are 
usually 12 bags to the cylinder. There is a timing gear which automatically 
permits the flow of compressed air to each cylinder for a period of about 4 sec. 
WhenTthe compressed air flows towards the cylinder piston controlling 
Je reversing gate acts immediately. When the gate m shut the dus - aden 
ai is cut off, the cylinder is open to the outside air and the dust-laden 
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current exerts a suction on the bags. During the period of draft reversal tlie 
bags are vigorously shaken by a small compressor located at the top of the 
cylinder. It is possible to adjust the shaking apparatus so that the 4-sec. sliaking 
period will come in 2 min. and from this up to 2 hr. 

It is the great number of shakings and their thoroughness which gives this typo 
of filter its capacity. On average gases it has a capacity of 10 cu. It. of diist-ladeu 
air per minute to the square foot of cloth area. Closely woven cloth can be used 
because the vigorous shaking keeps the interstices open. 

As an example of the use of the filter a zinc oxide separation can i)i^ d(^scril)C(l. 
The fumes arose from gas-fired reverberatories and Avere cooled by passn.g(^ tlirough 
1,200 ft. of 20-in. copper pipe. About as much dust was collected in th(‘ cooler as in 
the filter. The filter plant consisted of eight unit cylinders each compartment con- 


Stocking Dust Collector Dimensions 


Num- 

ber 


Size of inlet 



Size over all 


Length 

Width 

ridisiit 


of 

(hotii 


13 

4M by 31 

in. 

4 ft. 

6 

in. 

4 ft. 11 in. 

() ft. () in. 

213 

14 

4J4 im by 383^ 

in. 

5 ft. 

m 

in. 

4 ft. 11 in. 

() ft. () in. 

301 

15 

434 in. by 46 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 

in. 

4 ft. 11 in. 

6 ft. () in. 

3 13 

16 

4J^ in. by 531^ 

in. 

6 ft. 


in. 

4 ft. 11 ill. 

(i ft. () in. 

•Ilf) 

17 

45 ^ in. by 61 

in. 

7 ft. 

0 

in. 

4 ft. 11 ill. 

() ft. () in. 

•ISl 

21 

5§i in. by 31 

in. 

4 ft. 

6 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

7 ft. 6 in. 
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22 

5H in. by 38M 

in. 

5 ft. 

l}i 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

7 ft. () in. 

402 

23 

5% in. by 46 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

7 ft. 6 in. 

470 

24 

in, by 53,1^ 

in. 

6 ft. 


in. 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

7 ft. 6 in. 

519 

25 

in. by 61 

in. 

7 ft. 

0 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

7 ft. () in. 

029 

26 

5M in- by 68}-^ 

in. 

7 ft. 

7H 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 ill. 

7 ft. () in. 

723 

2? 

5M m. by 76 

in. 

8 ft. 

3 

in. 

5 ft. 

9 in. 

7 ft. (i in. 

SI 3 

31 

6K in. by 53 M 

in. 

6 ft. 

4M 

in. 

6 ft. 

9 in. 

8 ft. 9 in. 

739 

32 

6^i in. by 61 

in. 

7 ft. 

0 

in. 

Gft. 

9 in. 

8 ft. 9 in. 

S29 

33 

6?^ in. by 68J^ 

in. 

7 ft. 

7.^ 

in. 

6 ft. 

9 in. 

S ft. 9 in. 

905 

34 

6% in. by 76 

in. 

8 ft. 

3 

in. 

6 ft. 

9 in. 

S ft. !) in. 

1,073 

35 

in. by SSJo 

in. 

8 ft. mi in. 

6 ft. 

9 in. 

8 ft. !) in. 

1,180 

36 

6?^ in. by 91 

in. 

9 ft. 

6 

in. 

6 ft. 

9 in. 

8 ft. 9 in. 

1 ,2SS 

45 

7U in. by 83^2 

in. 

8 ft. 10,1/2 

% 

in. 

7 ft. 

3 in 

9 ft. 3 in. 

1 ,39S 

46 

7?4 in. by 91 

in. 

Oft. 

6 

in. 

7 ft. 

3 in. 

9 ft. 3 in. 

1 .511 


taming 12 bags 9 ft. long by 7 in. diameter or 190 sq. ft. of filtering area. T\u\ exhaust 
fan used was a No. 9 Buffalo Forge running at about 1,100 r.p.m. and produced a 
vacuum of about 5 in. of water. To force the gases through the filter voqmiv.d a hc^ad 
of about 3 m. of water. The volume of gas arriving at the filter was 9,000 cu. ft. p(‘r 
minute consequently the capacity of the filter per square foot of cloth surfacci was 
6 cu. ft. The gases contained a little SO2 and a little 8O3. Woolen bags are uscul 
and last a year. Shaking is at 2-min. intervals and requires 16 cu. ft. of free air 
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compressed to 35 lb. per square inch. Repairs about the filter in 2 years time have 
been very slight. The power required to run the installation is estimated at 20 hp. 
and 6.7 lb. of zinc oxide are recovered per minute. 

The entering dust-laden air has to make a turn before passing through the bags, 
this assists in dropping out an}’ large particles which would tend to cut the bag 
fabric. 

Stocking Dust Collectors. — These are manufactured by most of the manu- 
facturers of grain-cleaning and flour-milling machinery. The general form of 
these machines is illustrated by Fig. 35 with a body made of galvanized iron. 
The dust-laden air enters at A and is first given a centrifugal whirl to separate 
out any coarse particles or abrasive particles tending to cut the cloth of the 
stockings. The latter are arranged around the center of the separator and are 
secured to a center rotating drum. When the stockings come over the hopper 



portion of the case means are provided for shaking and discharging them. For 
each square inch of fan opening the following number of square feet of filtering 
cloth is required: Receiving separators and corn cleaners 3 sq. ft.; mfiling sepa- 
rators 2H sq. ft.; scourers 3 sq. ft.; oat clippers, 4 sq. ft., purifiers, 7 sq. ft. For 
roll suction for each double stand of four rolls, 6X12, 25 sq. ft. up to 50 sq. ft. 
for 10 by 36. The principal advantage of the stocking filter is that material 
dropping into the hopper may be withdrawn without interfering with the 
separation. 

The Cottrell Process. — The Cottrell process is a separation by the silent or 
glow discharge from high-voltage direct current. The electrodes are usually a 
small pipe about 10 ft. long and 6 in. diam. through the center line of which is 
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suspended a fine wire forming the other electrode. The dust-laden air passes 
up through or occasionally down through the batteries of pipes forming one o( 
the sets of electrodes and on coming within the influence of the high-tension 
current the dust particles are immediately more or less completely knocked 
down. The moment the particles are electrified they are attracted to the pipe 
or collecting electrode and by the use of an interrupter in the current circuit 
the dust particles will be able to work their way down into the hoppers into 
which the pipes are inserted. The Cottrell process is particularly valuable with 
fumes which would attack cotton or wool in cloth filtration and most ol its first 
installations were around copper furnaces and convei’ters the fumes from which 
containing large amounts of SO3 could not be successfully filtered through 
cloth. 

The great disadvantage of the process has been its large installation cost. It is 
estimated that the cost of installing a Cottrell dust-collecting system, together with 
leaching and evaporating systems for a byproduct potash plant from a cement mill 
of 1,000,000 bbl. annual capacity would cost about $150,000.^ The usual range 
of K 2 O in clay or shale suitable for portland cement is from 0.8 to 1.25 per cent. 
Amounts as high as per cent are occasionally found. A 100 ft. rotary kiln will 
produce about 4 to 7 tons of dust daily with potash content from 4 to 10 per cent. 
If soils require lime the collected dust may sometimes be used as a fertilizer without 
further preparation. Potash recovery from cement rests upon the observation of 
Dr, W. F. Hildebrand that after burning the raw mixture the greater portion of the 
potash and soda had been expelled by volatilization. Of the amount volatilized 
together with the dust from the kilns the Cottrell process will throw down from 50 
to 80 per cent. The slow solution of the potash following the Cottrell ])ro(',ess is 
due in part to the formation of an insoluble double sulphate of potassium and calc.ium. 
By heating the dissolving water to 85“C. and higher and maintaining iJiesc (-(mi- 
peratures during the subsequent filtering operations the greater part of the sohibk^ 
potash can be recovered. 

In fume recovery^ the Cottrell process gave 100 per cent precipitation from cop- 
per furnaces containing large amounts of SO3. The proportion of SO3 to SO 2 1 ’anged 
from 1 : 18 to 1 : 8. It was necessary to reduce the temperature of the fumes to 
about 90‘’C. to get the best results. The velocity of the’ gases in the electrode pipes 
had to be less than 15 ft. per second. Water was also necessary to give good 
results, 3 to 5 per cent of the weight of dust collected. When there was much SO.'t 
the electrode pipes became non-conductors and water tended to overcome this difii- 
culty. The fume recovered contained 41 per cent lead as basic sulphate.'* 

One curious result has been recorded by Howard: during the progress of the {,{‘sL 
work with fumes from various furnaces it was observed that during the blow on white 
metal, where a conductive deposit was obtained in the pipes practically all the kuid 
was precipitated at a temperature of 340°C. but the SO3 and the AS2O3 escaped. To 
precipitate the latter and obtain complete smoke clearance it was necessary to rcdiuio 
the temperature to about 90°C. At a certain western lead blast-furnace plant- fumes 

^ ^ Pptash in 1917, Min. Res. of the U. S., 1917,” Part II; J. J. Porter^ “The B.ocovory of Potash 
as a Byproduct in the Manufacture of Cement,” presented at Fall Meeting of Portland Cement Abso- 
eiation Chicago, Sept., 1917, and J. Treanor. “The Experience of the lliversido Portland Cement Co. 
m the Recovery of Potash from Cement Flue Dust,” presented at the December mooting, Portland 
Cement Association, 1917. 

2 CJ. “Electrical Fume Precipitation at Garfield,” by W. h! Howard, Trans. A. I. M. R., XLIX, 
p. 540. . • 

» Spray nozzles of the SchOtte-Koerting type can be used advantageously for moistening fume.— 
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from the furnaces are passed through 6-m. Cottrell pipes under a pressure of 0.22 in. 
of water. The fume per cu. ft. of gas is 0.000044 lb. and the velocity of the fume in 
the Cottrell pipes is 4.9 ft. per sec. The power consumed per 100,000 cu. ft. of gas 
at a temperature of 206°F. is 1.13 hp. 

Developments in recent years with the Cottrell process have continued to show 
the greatest success with an acid atmosphere or conductor. Sulphuric acid mist can 
be readily removed and concentrated by the process. In the reduction of phosphate 
rock in electric or other furnaces, phosphoric acid is recovered by the Cottrell method 
and is used to saturate phosphate rock giving a superphosphate of high P 2 O 5 content 
saving the use of sulphuric acid. The Cottrell process does not work with ordinary 
soot or ash. It has been said that the process has been worked out for the removing 
of the smoke from railroad round houses but no installation has as yet been put in 
operation. The engineers of the Research Corporation state they have had some 
success in such a basic problem as removing the lost carbon from burning natural 
gas in gas black production. There is now produced but 1 lb. out of thirty- three 
available by the present day methods. 

The writer has never seen anywhere any statement as to whether as in cata- 
phoresis certain sorts of particles tend to migrate to the positive pole and others to 
the negative pole and what effect this would have if the gases were basic or neutral. 
Nor has he seen any reference to experiments with artificial conducting atmospheres 
created by introducing with the solids to be separated various gases or vapors. But 
in this refer to the description of the Feld washer a few pages back. 

One effect of the apparatus is to remove the gas adsorbed by the particles as in 
making water drops coalesce by removing the air envelope surrounding them by 
electrical discharge and thus permitting internal forces to have full play causing 
particles to come together, when they will settle more rapidly. 

The Cottrell process will not throw down SO 2 and it apparently only throws down 
SO 3 through the formation and precipitation of sulphuric acid. Water helps on many 
problems. One use has already been mentioned. It has been stated that zinc fumes 
with the proper amount of water can be handled at temperatures as high as 600 to 
700°F.^ The water must be thoroughly mixed with the fume. Steam also helps in 
precipitating tin chloride. 

The voltage maintained ranges from 30,000 to 100,000. Owing to difficulties in 
rectifying large amounts of currents the capacity of panel sets ranges from 5 to 50 
kw. The Cottrell process can be worked at temperatures where cloth filtration would 
be out of the question. 


Parts of the Shabples Centrifugal. 
(Numbers refer to figure on p. 309.) 


1 Bowl Barrel 

2 Steam Lid 

3 Steam Wheel 

4 Cone Bearing 

5 Ball Cup Cap 

6 Ball Cup Race 

7 Ball Cup Shell 

8 Ball Cup Spring 

9 Sight Feed Oiler 
10 Oil Shedder 


11 Ball Cup Plate 

12 Bowl Spindle 

13 Speed Indicator 

14 Bowl Neck 

15 Ball Cup Lock Screw 

16 Bowl Shell 

17 Cover Lid 

18 Upper Cover 

19 Lower Cover 

20 Bowl Bottom 


1 But moat makers of zinc oxide believe that wetting fume intended for paint spoils it. Against 
this, however, is the practice of one maker, who washes and dries all of his oxide. — ^E ditob. 

21 
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21 Bowl Bottom Joint Ring 

22 Bowl Boss 

23 Drag Shell 

24 Drag Bush 

25 Drag Washer 

26 Drag Spring 

27 Feed Nozzle 

28 Feed Tube 

29 Feed Tube Rubber or Cork 


30 Float 

31 Supply Can 

32 Supply Can Holder 

33 Supply Can Faucet 

34 Steam Valve 

35 Pressure Gauge 

36 Feed Tube Cup 

37 Feed Nozzle Delivery Tube 

38 Balls 



SECTION VIII 
CONCENTRATION 

By Edward S. Wiard^ 

Methods.—The chief principles which are employed or taken advantage of in 
concentration are: (1) That the rate of fall of fragmental sohds through liquids 
and gases is proportional to specific gravity and size. (2) The interstitial effect 
already explained under grading but for particles all of the same specific gravity. 
To employ the interstitial effect in concentration it must be accompanied by 
cross or back washing. (3) Washing down or back effect with thin beds of grains 
on plane or curved surfaces. (4) Magnetic concentration. (5) Electrostatic 
concentration. (6) Those employed under the generic term “Flotation.’’ 

These principles with the exception of numbers (4) and (5) are arranged in the 
order of coarseness of particles or fragments. Principle number (1) is employed from 
2-in. sizes down to sand sizes. Of lute years however the tendency has been to 
employ principle (2) on the sand sizes and from Is-in. size down to about 80-mesh 
size. This change came about with the advent of the Wilflej" table which employs 
interstitial action with cross washing. Jigs are the chief machine for employing 
jjrinciple (1). They work best with screened feeds. Below ^s-in. size it was formerly 
the custom in Western metal-rnine ore-dressing plants to prepare the feeds for the 
sizes finer than hg-m. witli rising currents of water. To operate jigs properly with 
classified feeds requires experienced labor and the advent of the Wilfley table where 
the operations are all visible and require little training for its attendants has caused 
the almost entire displacement of classifier fed jigs. Indeed the tendency toda 3 ' in 
Western mill practice is to do awa}" with jigging altogether, principally on the score 
of simplicity and to do away with the wear and tear which screens and jigs impl\' 
and the skilled labor required for jiropeiW operating jigs and other and more important 
but not so evident factors to be discu.ssed at a later point. Whether or no jigs should 
be a part of any mill plan will depend upon what the testing leading up to the mill 
arrangements which this discloses. If the tests indicate that an^^ shipping product 
can be made by jigging then the use of these machines is certainW indicated as a 
possibility. In many cases even if jigging does not yield a shipping product it may 
often be used to advantage as a roughing machine. Where the material being 
concentrated is crushed to half inch or finer the use of some type of rougher other than 
jigs may be preferable. 

The chief machine and devices employing principle (3) are the round and canvas 
table. For sulphide ores and material which is adapted to saving by methods of 
flotation the preference would be flotation rather than these devices if only one method 
is employed. The methods of flotation, while not the panacea for dressing problems 
that they were originally supposed, recover more in the size range to wdiich principle 
(3) is applicable from about 80-mesh to the smallest which are visible to the eye. If 
desired flotation can precede machines emplo^dng this third principle or it can come 
after provided it is desired to recover an extra modicum which would not be yielded 
by flotation alone. Flotation like other methods is weak on the very finest material 
and while it is the practice to submit all the very finest material made to it provided it 
is of the kind which will “float” there are serious losses in the very finest sizes. 

1 Consulting engineer, 407 Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 
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Magnetic and electrostatic concentration are applicable to a ranges of siz(i from 
about 12-mesli to the finest sands. They are seldom used as primary mctliods but 
in conjunction with the concentrations made by employing principle (2). 

Unlocking —Before tests can be made or concentration can begin the ore 
or other material to be dressed must be unlocked by crushing and comminution. 
The aim of crushing and comminuting operations should be to make the minimum 
of the finest material since this is the part most difficult to treat. It is usual to 
crush to a point where some commercial or waste material will issue on employing 
concentration operations and this first crushing may be termed preliminary crush- 
ing. The unfinished products which arise by concentrating the material which 
has undergone a preliminary crushing will need further reduction before being 
again submitted to the finishing concentrating operations. This recrush may be 
termed secondary crushing. 

Preliminary Crushing. — Crushers, rolls and disc crushers are the principal 
machines employed in preliminary crushing. Rolls, edge runners, ball, rod and 
tube mills are employed in secondary crushing. But the general principles of 
crushing are extensively treated under ‘‘Crushing and Grinding” and will not 
be further referred to here except as necessary for this subject. 

Principle of. Secondary Reducing Machines. — In preliminary crushing ma- 
chines the material to be crushed is caught between surfaces or crushing masses 
inclined to one another and is broken by the direct application of pressure. The 
impact machines for coarse crushing work are but little used in coneeutratiug 
work. Owing to wear and lost motion it is impossible to extend the i)riuciple 
of coarse crushing into that of fine because the crushing faces could not bo kcj)t in 
pressive contact with the material to be crushed. The corrugatioiis and irregu- 
larities of surface caused by wear will often prevent the crushing surfaces from 
being brought in intimate contact and fine material will escape through inter- 
stices formed this way. It is consequently necessary in designing secondary 
crushing machines to have a steel case enclosing the crushing faces or masses the 
ore being introduced inside of such case and more or less surrounding the crushing 
faces or masses. With edge runners such as Chilean and Pluntingtoii mills the 
crushing masses are rotated by power. In the case of ball and tube mills the Inills 
or pebbles rise by centrifugal force and friction until these forces are overcome by 
gravity. They then cascade upon the ore and balls or pebbles. In the case of 
stamps weights are raised by power and are then allowed to fall on the material 
to be crushed. Crushing in these cases is partly by impact and partly by attri- 
tion. In the case of the edge runners crushing is partly by pressure and partly by 
attrition. The difference in crushing principle between those applied in prelimi- 
nary crushing and secondary crushing are that in the first case crushing is done by 
dmect application of pressure the material being fed in a thin stream so that the 
greater bulk of the particles are crushed by being directly caught between the 
crushing faces. In secondary machines to overcome the impractibility of direct 
seizure of fragments between crushing faces, crushing where done by pressure or 
impact, which gives the same effect, is en masse, there being a relatively great 
number of fragments in the lines of the application of pressure. 

In preliminary crushers the route of the material to be crushed from entry to exit 
point is as direct as possible. In secondary reducing machines the route is long so as 
to afford the fragments the opportunity to come under the influence of the haphazard 
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reducing agencies as frequently as possible. In preliminary crushers the crushing 
laces or masses are of no greater weiglit than is necessary to provide for wear and to 
resist the crushing forces. In theoretical power discussions all the moving parts of the 
reducing machines preliminary and secondary must be considered the crushing faces 
or masses. Bearing this in mind it may be stated in a general way that the weight 
of the crushing masses to the ton of ore crushed are inversely proportional to the size 
of the particle through the whole range of crushing and grinding machines. The 
crushing masses are least in weight in crushers and greatest in tube mills. Offsetting 
the inefficient application of power what this statement implies is that greater power is 
consumed in bearing friction in the cases of the preliminary machines. It must 
be evident that if there is reduction by direct application of pressure this pressure must 
be carried back to the bearings and result in great power consumption in the way of 
friction. In the case of stamps and ball and tube mills charged with their grinding 
balls or pebbles there is practically no greater power consumption between running 
empty and full. In these cases the power losses due to friction are caused directly 
by the weight of the moving or power masses. The power for useful work, that 
actually used for reduction, is a part of the power required to raise the .stamp or balls 
or pebbles to the point where they fall on the material to be reduced. 

The chief inferiority of the principles employed in secondary crushing lies in the fact 
that they lead to much power lost in uselessly moving about the material to be crushed. 
In a test made with Cripple Creek ores with a large Chilean mill the power required for 
driving the mill empty was 9 hp. With a light feed the power increased to 28 hp. 
With heavy feeding to 63 hp.; and at the limit of loading the power required was 70. 
In the case of this grinding machine the bulk of the power used is employed in raising 
the wheels, and the height to which they must be raised increases with the load. 
At the same time as must be evident, great increases in powmr result from moving the 
greater masses of ore in the mill as the load increases. 

Some authorities favor carrying roll crushing down to Ho of an in. but the limit 
for these machines is today owing to other practical consideratioiLs about H Nt 
one time there was and there is still an active school which advocates taking material 
directly from large crushers and feeding it to ball mills for reduction to sand sizes. 
This practice led to some disastrous deficiencies in expected tonnages. The tendency 
today is to consider material 1 in. in size and smaller as the maximum in point of size 
which should be fed to ball mills. As to whether coarser material can be fed with 
satisfactory capacities will depend upon its hardness. 

Testing for Concentrating Processes. — The determination of the proper 
floAVsheet for a difficult complex ore is a matter requiring not only careful test- 
ing but exercise of the nicest judgment. But refinements in treatment may be 
carried so far that a flowsheet while technically excellent may not be admirable 
from a commercial standpoint. That is, the increased saving which has been 
effected beyond a certain point may have been obtained at an expense which more 
than eats up the ore receipts from treatment refinements. The ideal ore for 
concentration is one where the mineral or other substance to be saved is in a 
pure state and arranged in masses or particles in the matrix or gangue. The 
larger such masses are the more amenable the ore is to concentrating methods. 
For gravitational methods the greater the difference in specific gra\fity between 
the mineral or material to be saved and the gangue the more readily it will yield 
to them. In the employment of the other principles employed in concentration 
which have been mentioned at the beginning of this section gravity is not the 
sole factor nor even the principal factor in concentration or an index of the 
ease with which concentration can be effected. Galena, sp. gr. 7.25 to 7.7, "'floats^’ 
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readily but graphite, 2.09 to 2.229; molybdenite, 4.44 to 4.80; and gray copjK'r, 
4.50 to 5.56; also float readily as also do many organic compounds. speci(i(! 

gravity of quartz and, earthy materials and gangue rangers from 2.-1 lo not 
more, ordinarily, than 3.5, quartz being 2.67. 

If* more than one substance is to be concentrated out of a matrix or gangue the 
difficulties of separating one from the other and the gangue are very much grc'ater 
than if a single substance is to be separated from gangue. If the plurality of sub- 
stances to be concentrated is finely disseminated through the gangiK^ or c.los(dy mixed 
with one another a concentration problem is presented which will eitlKU* prc'.scmt 
insuperable difficulties in solution or lead to high costs for plant and o})(*ra(.ion. A 
microscope can often be used profitably here. 

In testing for a flowsheet portions of the material to be troatc^d a,r(^ c.nislu'd to 
various sizes which an inspection before reduction would indicate as b(uug th(‘ point, s 
where either (a) a sufficient quantity of concentrate can bo o])taln('<l or [b] cl(‘au 
tailings can be produced. If clean tailings can be produced following i)r(dimiua,ry 
crushing operations, great savings can be effected in the finishing treatnumt jis tlu^ 
roughing concentration will reduce the quantity of middling material whic.h hii,s to \ )v 
further ground before being submitted to the final concentrating operations. Ibuul- 
sorting tests should also be made to determine whether clean waste can l)(^ inad(‘. 
Concentrating by machinery used to be considered to begin in the neighborhood of 
2 in. but 1 in. is today nearer the extreme upper limit at which concentration ln'gins. 

The best range for hand sorting is usually from 3 to 1 in. Above a, ])i(‘(^e of d-in. 
size the difficulty of handling the pieces with despatch becomes incn^asingly dillicuh 
owing to their weight. Below 1-in. size the tonnage made per man by luind nanoval 
becomes too small ordinarily to make sorting operations profitabh'. Siudi sinjill 
pieces are also difficultly recognizable. The successful c]nj)loyinent of hand sorting 
largely depends upon the sorter being able to make an instant decision us to \vh(‘tlH'r 
the fragments passing before him are ore or waste. In sorting the mat(n*ia,l of haist 
tonnage should be removed. If there be but little ore in the stream i)assing thi' sortc'r 
the ore should be taken out. And this is the usual problem. WIkmh^ ihvn'. is only 
a little waste to be removed common sense will indicate that the sorting opera, lion 
may be left out of the mill scheme. 

The scheme of the flowsheet following the preliminary concentration consists in 
regrinding the middling products and submitting them to further coiuamt-rating 
operations. It will be evident that the tailings from the preliminary o])era,ti{)n (aui 
be higher than those from the final operations. The amount of vahi^jhh^ subHta,nc.(‘ 
which can be left go to waste in the tailings depends on the individual ore. It is Ix'sl, 
to err on the commercial side, that is, to leave in tailings more valuable sul)stanc(^ tlian 
would be necessary if the most refined methods were employed. Ilanh su(au\ssiv(' 
reduction and retreatment method is increasingly more expensive and at ih(^ sann* 
time the percentage recoveries diminish. 


CONCENTRATION METHODS 

^ Jigs and Jigging. The principle of Archimedes which states that a liody 
in a fluid loses a weight equal to the weight of the fluid dis])laccd oiiabic.s one to 
write a formula for the unbalanced force acting on a fragment of inatoiial .sub- 
siding in a fluid. The unbalanced force is - .s), where F is the volume of 
the gram w the weight of a unit of water and ,F and .s- the specific gravities respec- 
tively of the solid and fluid in terms of water. ^The acceleration of .such a par- 
ticle if there were no fluid resistance would be g and quite evidently if there 
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were no resistance the velocity a grain would attain after any period of time of 
subsidence would depend only on its specific gravity and would increase as the 
specific gravity increases. The size of the fragment is immaterial. When the 
opposition of the fluid is considered it is seen that a large grain will fall faster 
than a small one of the same kind and also that grains of high specific gravity 
will fall faster than ones of less specific gravity. What are called free settling 
ratios are those of relative sizes at which particles of different material will have 
the same settling rate. Free settling ratios are conventionally expressed in 
terms of quartz. The free settling ratio of galena is 4.01. This would be the 
same as saying that a grain of galena of 4.01 mm. diameter would settle at the 
same rate as a quartz grain of 16.08 diameter etc. If screens of these two sizes 
were employed to effect a grading or any pair having the ratio as multiplier or 
divisor all the grains of galena could be separated from all the grains of quartz 
by jigging. 

Where there is a mass of ore in a fluid such as water the combined ore and water 
must be considered as a “fluid” and the specific gravity of this “fluid” must be used 
in making computations. This favors the settlement and separation of heavy grains 
smaller than those indicated by the free settling ratios. It will be evident further that 
since the heavier grains are hindered by their neighbors in taking a direct path to the 
screen, their average velocity in reaching the screen is very much less than their free 
settling velocities and hence the relative settlement rates will be more directly in propor- 
tion to specific gravity. Owing to this and other factors Richards by experimental 
work has determined that the true settling ratios are higher than the free settling 
ratios. He has determined for example that the ratio for galena to quartz is 5.842. 
He denominates these ratios of increased amount “hindered settling ratios.” The 
accompanying curve sliows the hindered settling ratios for common minerals. If two 
heavy materials arc to be separated from one another as well as from quartz then the 
hindered settling ratio of the lighter of the two heavy minerals must be divided into 
that of the heavier to find the screen ratio, if the hindered settling ratio of the quartz 
and the lighter of the two heavy minerals is less than this ratio. For example the 
working screen ratio for a mixture of chalcocite, galena and quartz is not 5.842 or 
3.115 but 1.875, the ratio of the hindered settling factors of the two heavy minerals. 

The mode of operation of a fixed sieve jig with pure mineral fragments and screened 
within the limits imposed by hindered settling ratios may be gained from the following 
elementary description of the separation action. If two grains, Fig. 2, G and M of 
different volumes and different specific gravities, M being of greater specific gravity 
and either the same size or smaller within the limits imposed by hindered settling, be at 
equal distance above the screen of the jig as at points A and A and they be given an 
upward pulsion by a fluid such as water, then they ought to arrive at the end of the 
pulsion at some such position as BB, but since both fall to some extent and M falls 
faster than G at the end of the upstroke, G will be in some position such as C, and M as 
some position as H. On the downward return following the upward movement, both 
grains will be aided by their downward impelling force, but since this gives to M 
the greater velocity, it will take some such position as E and G, F. By a number of 
cycles as just described M will ultimately reach the screen, while G will still be at 
some distance above it. If now while falling relatively to one another, the two grains 
are subjected to a sidewise current, such as is produced by the flowage of ore and water 
through a jig, then evidently G will be more affected laterally than If, and may be 
caused to flow entirely away and to waste, while M though not reaching the screen in 
a position vertically under the point where it first enters the jigging compartment 
where the screen is, but ahead of it, can be drawn through the holes in the screen or 
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be removed by other means and a separation is thus effected by the first ])rinci]ffe 
enunciated at the beginning of this section. 

The knowledge of the resistance offered by a viscous fluid to the passage of a solid 
body through it, is far from being perfect. At high velocities, since there is a continu- 
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Hindered Settling Ratios. 
Fig. 1. 


ous pushing aside of the fluid by a mass of cross-section A and with a vtdoc.ily F it 
would be expected that the energy consumed would be all or a portion of tln^ (mc'rgy 
given out by a flowing stream of cross-section A and velocity V. In addition fo th is 
there would be a force required to overcome the viscosity of the fluid, and sintu* tln^ 
surface of the grain and the velocity with which it is moving are the origin of tins 
viscosity, it would be expected that it would be proportional to both of tlu'sii facd-ors. 


A 


M 




Pha. 2. — Theoretical settling in jigging. 

Now at high velocity the retardation produced by viscosity is so sniall a portion 
of the total impedenee that it can be neglected, and only the pressure produced by 
the moving grain need be considered. This is found to vary with the shaix-, of the 
grain; for example, a smooth shuttle shaped grain, moving downward with its long 
axis parallel to the direction of motion offers no resistance or practically im resist aiu'e 
to the fluid, for the anterior pressure created by the down movement is l.alanoVd by a 
minus posterior pressure, and there exists no tendency whatever to set the ihiid 
outside of such a body in motion. If, however, a flat grain bo falling in a fluid and 
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with its long axis at riglit angles to the direction of fall, tlien since its advance causes 
tiie fluid to flow in a multitude of radial linos across the anterior face of the grain, and 
this sets the fluid in motion beyond the edge of the grain, the anterior pressure is 
largely used up in producing motion and very little is recovered in minus posterior 
pressure. If the pressure which the moving grain exei-ts is equated with the expression 
for the unbalanced force which has already been given and the value of V is transposed 
there is obtained for water, sp. gr. 1, the expression for V of 2.67 [i)(s'-l)l for a 
sphere. Rittinger who investigated the fall law experimentally gives the value of V 
as 2.44 lD{s' —1)1 both the diameter D and the velocity T'" being in meters. These 
results are for grains of irregular shape. In the sphere formula the fall velocity is in 
feet and the diameter D in inches. 

By referring to the curve mentioned on page 328 it will be seen that there is an 
inflection in it. This is the point where owing to slow rate of subsidence owing to 
reduction in size the resistance due to the viscosit}" of the fluid becomes of more 
moment than that offered by the fluid in being pushed aside. For small particles 
falling through fluids and gases the famous Stokes formula applies. Its application 
for air and gases has already been touched upon (p. 225). In deriving this formula 
the unbalanced force acting on the particle is the value which has already been derived 
in preceding paragraphs. The resistance of a small spherule is given by the expression 
67rr/cy, where k is the coefiicient of inner viscosity and r the radius of the spherule. 
The mathematical steps for obtaining this expression are very involved.^ Written 
in the absolute system and with the proper transformations V becomes 2/9kr^(s' — 
s)g. This formula of course has no application in jigging as it has to do with fall 
velocities for particles very much below the lower range size for this operation. 
Richards has found that the critical velocity or point below which the resistance tends 
to vary directly as the velocity rather than as the square of the velocity is to be found 
for galena and quartz at 0.13 mm. diameter and 63 mm. velocity per second for the 
former and 0.20 mm. diameter and 28 mm. velocity for the quartz. 

Types of Jigs. — Jigging is either done in water or air as a medium. Of the wet 
jigs the Harz or fixed-sieve type is the most commonly" used both for ore and coal. 
Jigs in which the screen is moved up and down in a tank of water now have no 
application in the United States outside of the laboratory. Hand jigs employing 
this mode of operation are sometimes used for transient operations. In the 
Hancock jig the screen is movable and has a differential motion as to the hori- 
zontal component of the stroke as well as an up and down component. The 
horizontal component of the stroke moves the ore through the jig. This jig 
acts on the principles which have already been touched upon and on the factor of 
interstitial action the second principle under this section and described more 
fully under shaking tables at a later point. The effect of combining the two 
principles is to do away with the necessity of grading before jigging or the ten- 
dency within certain limits of size is to concentration according to specific gravity. 
The effect of mechanically advancing the material through the jig gives great 
capacity. At one place nine Hancock jigs displaced 132 Harz jigs occupying a 
floor space of 15,000 sq. ft. The nine Hancock jigs occupied 4,000 sq. ft. of 
space. 

Air Jigs. — Jigs using air as a pulsing medium work under the disadvantage 
that they require close sizing to effect a concentration. If two substances of 
specific gravity s' and s" fall through a fluid or gas with equal velocities then their 
diameters are in the proportion D'/D" = s" — s/ s' — s where s is the specific 

1 Consult Kirchoff’s “Mathematical Physics” and Lamb’s “Motion of fluids.” 
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gravity of the gas or flnid. If s is zero (it will be negligible when i’(q)]’(\seniing Hk' 
specific gravity of air) then D'/D" equals That is^ the frc'o s(‘i tliug ratio 

cannot be greater than s"/s'. The free settling ratio of gakaia on (fuariz in 
water is 4.01. In air it becomes 2.08. Since bodies fall rast(n in air^, a, nuK^h 
greater number of pulsions can be given in an air jig, and by tliis inea^ns, the 
rapidity of separation and capacity can be increased to a point where tlu'orcd i- 
cally it compares favorably with jigging in water. The principal faetoi' wliieh 
militates against the employment of air jigs is the cost of compressing suflicnent 
air to give capacities which will compare favorably with wet jigs. With 
the possible exception of the Plumb air jig which attained some proinineiK^e 
some 3 ^ears past the mechanical details of such air jigs which have been invented 
have been unsatisfactory. The advance of the ore entirely by gravity tends 
to reduce capacity. The great air pressure which would be required to lifi, 
other than sand sizes limits the air jig to these sizes. The dust which would ))e 
made in the fine grinding that this implies cannot at the present stage of the 
concentrating art be satisfactorily treated by dry methods so air s('pa,rn-tion 
methods as primary methods cannot usually be given mucli c{)nsi{l('ra(ion in 
devising concentration schemes. 


Harz Jigs and Jigging.—In discussing the screen and jig ratio j)revi()usly in 
this section hindered settling ratios were given as governing the ra.ng(‘ of p('i'- 
missible screen size which should be fed to a jig. It must 1)0 plain that sinc(? 
these ratios apply to pure minerals much closer sizing must b(^ cni])loy(‘d if 
is much disseminated material in the gaiigiie or in other words must he 
close sizing if a middling product is to be drawn from the jig as well as a tailing. 
If concentrates are made on the jig and no clean tailing can be made the (pu'stion 
of close sizing is not then of very great importance. Of late years the temhunw 
is aw^ay from close sizing and indeed away from jigging altogether. Hiis i-rcMul 
IS partly due to the cost for the screening equipment, its relatively larger npk(‘(q) 
and the labor of attendance for it and jigs. Very skilled and consci( 3 uU()us lai)or 
is requiied for jig operation. None of these adverse factors would weigh if good 
screening obtained in the mills and the jig would effect the close separation iliat 
IS desired. Good screening can be obtained in the mills but it is not ui'im round. 
The reason it is not found is because the screens arc too heavily loaded. 

^ In the matter of the jig not removing all the middlings the fault is not in Mk' 
principle employed for as will be shown a little later it is capable of effecting s(‘pa,ra.tions 
where there are only minute differences in specific gravity, hut in, the uieelia,ni(oi,l 
details of t he jig. For coarse feeds the only practical moans which have beam (l(‘vis(Ml 
lor removal of concentrates and middlings is the top discharge in some form. 

Ihe only way these discharges can be operated successfully is to h^t tiw, unitcnhil 
m any compartment collect until it is very much richer than the material entering it. 

compartment must have greater average spcxnfic gravity 
^ e mateiial entering it. This mode of operation does very well so long as there 
IS heavy material to be removed such as galena, blende, etc. but wium the hght mhb 
IsJarTmS f^^^^ proportions of such substances arc to bo taken out the top 

exi r f "delude in withdrawal all except the lower rich layers. The 

prol?defbdiffer.Vp "" T oiiteidothc pen to 

velocity head for removing the rich lower layers. In the concentrate removal 
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compartments, the superior specific gravity of the material being removed will prevent 
any low grade material from the top layers in the vicinity of the pen from working 
their way down and underneath its lower edge. The discharge will draw from all 
parts of the ‘ bed” or lower layers. In the middling compartments the slight differ- 
ences of specific gravity between the top layers of tailing grade and the lower ones 
which It IS desired to draw off is not sufficient to prevent the top pieces near the pen 
from being drawn down by the pull of the discharge. The discharging force is so 
feeble that it will pull from the top layers in the immediate vicinity of the pen rather 
than from points distant in the bed from the pen and there is not enough settling ratio 
left to overcome this tendency. 

Tailings will go into the middlings and since they displace middlings the latter will 
go to waste. For difficult middlings-tailings separations a multi-compartment jig 
is required. 



Fig. 3. — Harz jijr. 

That the Harz jig is capable of making very close separations is proved by the 
following experiments by the. writer on material which contained but little over 
0.50 per cent metallics consisting of lead and zinc and but a trifle in the way of silver 
reckoned as percentage. This material was jigged not for its base metal content but 
in hopes of finding a way of reducing the silver content. The ore consisted of gray 
copper, galena and zinc blende. Much of the silver was intermixed with or closely 
associated with the galena but there was also isolated amounts of gray copper. The 
ore was very clayey. In the tests material ranging in size from 1 to }'i in. was fed 
to the jig. The large range of size fed at one time makes the tests all the more remark- 
a])lc. In preparing the material for the tests it was screened dry and there was much 
material in the form of clay balls which disintegrated in the jig and flowed away from 
the tanks which were assembled around the jig for catching the products made. This 
slime which went thus to waste will account for most of the losses -which are summed 
up under the head of ^‘unaccounted” in the tabulation which follows. In preliminary 
tests an endeavor was made to run the top discharges of the jig but the material 
issuing was found to differ very little from the feed in point of assay. In the test 
which is tabulated the test jig was fed at the rate of 1 ton an hour for periods of 20 min. 
The beds wore then removed and the beds skimmed. The beds were then thrown 
l-jack and the test was resumed. Four sub tests were so made and the summary is 
the result of weigliing and assaying the beds so removed, the hutches or material which 
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passed through the compartment screens while the sub tests were being made and the 
tailings made during them. The bed top is the material reinaming on the pg .serecns 
after the last bed was skimmed following the completion of the last sub test. 



Dry 

Per cent 
weight 

Assay 

Recoveries, percentages 

Product 

weight 

pounds 

Silver, 

ounces 

Lead, 
per cent 

Zinc, 
per cent 

Silver 

Lead 

Ziiie , 

Peed 

2,453M 

100. 00 

3. 14 

0. 188 

0. 250 


56, 71 


All beds 

39334 

16.05 

7.36 

0.644 

0.798 

37.16 

51. 22 

Xisst bed top 

Qsyz 

4.01 

1.64 

0.06 

0.23 

2.10 

] . 30 

3.75 

Hutches 


3.89 

2.40 

0.43 

0.45 

2.97 

S.91 

7.01 

Tailings 

Unaccounted 

1,644 

221^4 

67. 01 
9.04 

1.86 

0.078 

0. 137 

39.48 
17. 84 

27.83 

5.22 

.36,. 70 

1.31 




no assays 





Totals 

2,453K 

100. 00 



100. 00 

100.00 ' 

100. 00 










The assay of the different beds of the subtests as to silver were: 



Test 40, 
silver, 
ounces 

Test 41, 
silver, 
ounces 

Test 42, 
silver, 
ounces 

Test 44, 
silver, 
ounces 

Bed compartment 1 

17.60 

18.60 

14.40 

8 . {)0 

Bed compartment 2 

8.72 

4.00 

7.60 

5 . 00 

Bed compartment 3 

6.24 

4.00 

5.80 

5 . 92 

Bed compartment 4 

4.28 

3.96 

4.68 

3.60 

Bed compartment 5 

6.96 

3.08 

5.44 

. 5.60 


300 


The net area of the screen compartments was 11 by 16 in. The depths of tlie beds 
were respectively from compartment one to five, 6 in., 5 in., 4}i in., 4hs in., -lU in. 

The respective strokes of the phingt'rs wen' 
1)4 in., V/ie in., IH in., IJio in., V{i in., the 
number of strokes 175 per minute. Jig pracdha' 
where the lead content in tailingvS is rodiuu'd to 
0.5 to 1.5 per cent lead is considered good. 

Working Data for Harz Jigs. — A Harz 
jig of the type commonly used in Western 
ore mill is shown in Fig. 3. The prop(U‘ 
. length of stroke and the proper number of 
strokes for various sized grains is shown by 
the curve Fig. 4. For extra close work and 
in lack of other data the capacity of a jig in 
tons per 24 hours per square inch o f screen 
surface may be taken as low as /lOO, 
where d is the average diameter of grain fed 
in millimeters. For roughing work and on 
easy problems the capacity figure given by this formula may be greatly ex- 
ceeded. It may run to as high as The average capacity is nearer to 

the last figure. 
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Fig. 4. — Grain-stroke ratio in jigging. 
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Sand Tables and Concentrators. — Emplojdng principle (2) given at the 
beginning of this section, the Wilfley table was the modern table of this type 
and is still one of the leading makes. Figure 5 shows the general arrangement 
of this table. The surface of the table is covered with linoleum to which riffles 
are secured. Feed enters at the point A and the separated material fans out, 
the leanest material leaving the deck at a point somewhere in the neighborhood 
of point and the richest in the neighborhood of point C. The ideal arrangement 
of the discharging material is illustrated diagrammatically by Fig. 6. The black 
circles are the heavy mineral and the light the gangue. In order to have the 
clue to the arrangement of the grains, stratification must be explained and de- 
fined. This term is a misnomer, for there is no actual arrangement of distinct 
layers. Actually after the ore and water has reached the deck and come under 
the advancing shake of the head motion it tends to assume some such arrangement 



as is shown by Fig. 7. The riffles on the deck have little effect in causing this ar- 
rangement. They aid in holding the water and keeping the mass mobile and of 
even depth. This arrangement of the grains is caused by interstitial settlement, 
which has already been explained to some degree in Section VI. The additional 
effect of specific gravity is to tend to make the heaviest grains pass down and take a 
position nearer the deck than those of inferior specific gravity. When the ore is 
spread out sidewise by the inclination of the deck and the influence of the wash 
water which comes from the water box D, Fig. 5, it tends to assume, where there 
are two minerals involved in the concentration, the appearance shown in Fig. fl» 
The part of this figure enclosed in dotted lines should be compared with Fig. 7. 

The capacity of shaking tables ranges from 5 to 20 tons per 24 hr. One man can 
attend 20 of them. Owing to the overlap of the bands in making separations on sand 
tables there cannot be a clean division of the products. Overlapping is greater where 
a screen feed is placed on the table and less where a water classified feed is emplo 3 ''e(l 
since this tends to produce small grains of heavy mineral and large grains of coarse 
ones. Expressed diagramatically it would tend to bring heavj'' grains such as Ej F, 
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and G onto the deck along with grains of the lighter kind such us M, L, K, J and I, 

avoiding the overlap. • i i r 

For separations below SO-mesh size and for slime separation and particuiurly lor 
pilot-tdble work following flotation the Deister slimer table shown in Fig. 8 is very 
satisfactory. Owing to its extremely powerful differential motion it rcquiies veiy 
rigid foundations, concrete being the preferable material for this pin pose. 

Canvas tables stationary and revolving and ordinary revolving round taldos 
and buddies employ the third principle of concentration listed at the beginning 
of this section. In modern metaknilling practice these devices are falling into 
disuse with sulphide ores owing to the advance in flotation practice. The principle 
effects a separation by a film current flowing down an inclined plane or cuived 
surface. Since the upper laj^ers of such a film are more actively moving than 



Fig. 6. — Diagrammatic view, discharge corner of Fkj. 7.— Hiiulerod sei.tlin.-!; of 
Wilfiey table. unsized nniteruil. 

the lower large grains are more readily affected by it and transportiul by it tlian 
small. The greater also the specific gravity of the grain the h^ss otluu- things 
being equal it will be affected by the current. A small grain of high s])(M*i(l(^ 
gravity will cling best to the separating surface. If classified feed recciives ir(‘ai- 
ment on this sort of device it would be expected since the gaugin', grains a,j’(^ 
larger that these would be carried first to waste, the grains of greai/iu’ sp(ualie 
gravity moving more slowly or standing fast. On canvas stationary tallies, the 
slime feed pours down the separating surface for a certain period of time aftiu' 
which it is diverted onto an unused deck and the remaining sand which contam- 
inates the concentrate is washed down with a limited amount of wash wat(u‘. 
Following this wash the concentrate is removed by washing down witli sD'ong 
jets. For very slimy substances there should be about 2 lb. of water to tlu^ 
square foot of cleaning surface and a slope of Iti to 1 t-a bn h) th(^ foot, l^'or 
coarser material less slope should be employed and U) to 15 lb. of waten*. 

Magnetic Separation. — Magnetic separation dates back to 1847 or (nu'lu'r 
and up to the advent of the Wetherill machine, the use to which the Jiiothod was 
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put was for separating highly magnetic substances such as magnetite and mag- 
nciic pyrites. Wetheriil’s patent (U, S. 555792 March 3, ISOti) was the first 
one to show mechanical means for ijroducing a concentrated magnetic field, so 
that such feebly magnetic material as spathic iron and the ferruginous forms of 
blende could be attracted to the pole pieces. Magnetic separators either act on 




Fio. S. — Deister sliniur 


dry niiit<'i’i!il or wet. Dcsifrns for tnvitiiig dry miiterial are the far more 
eoiimioii. 'Pile principal liigli intensity machines are the Wetherill and the 
International. Magnet.s may he either fixed or movable. The Wetherill and 
the Iiiteriuitional belong to the first class. The dropping of the magnetic 
material is efl'ceted by eausing it to pass outside of tlie magnetic field. This is 
done by; (1) preventing the magnetic material from coming in direct contact 
with the magnet by means of a traveling belt, or a revolving cylinder of 
nonmagiKitie. substainap to which the magnetic material will cling so long as in the 
magnetic field, but from which it will drop as soon as removed from it. (2) The 
magnetic material may bo attracted directly to the pole, which by revolution oi 
(duuige in electrical connection may suffer a change in polarity, or become non- 
magnetic, thus dropping the attracted particles after removing them from the 
stream of non-magiietic. (3) The magnetic material may be attracted directly 
to the pole, and be removed therefrom by means of a brush ox scraper. 
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The chief feature of the Wetlierill machine consists of two magnetic j)ol(‘s pluiuHl 
in very close contact with one another. A main conveyor belt cai’rying the inatoria-l 
to be separated passes between the poles. Cross belts at right angles to the main Ix^lt 
also pass between the poles for carrying off the magnetic material. Tlu'se ar(‘ in 
contact with the upper pole and the magnetic material clings to the lower side until 
without the influence of the magnet. The upper pole is bevelled so as to concentrate 
the lines of force and is the effective attractive pole. In zinc-cleaning problems tlie 
Wetherillmay require as much as four amperes of current, with ^10,000 ampere-turns. 
The capacity of the Wetherill ranges from 700 to 1000 lb. per hour and the machiiu^ 
will consume 7.5 hp. 

In the International separator a cylindrical armature made up of thin laminated 
discs of a special annealed wrought iron and mounted on a steel shaft revolves hori- 
zontally between the pole pieces of a large inverted horseshoe field magiud,. Jly 
induction the magnetism of the pole pieces causes magnetic poles to appear on eitluu* 
side of the surface of the armature. Material to be separated is fed fi-om the liopi)(u’ 
upon the top of the revolving armature and is carried by its movement around (,h(' 
armature. At the bottom position where the polarity changes the last of the mal.(U'ial 
clinging to the armature will fall off as there is no attraction tliere whatever. Tlu^ 
magnetic particles will fall off through an arc of 90 deg. in the order of their attract- 
ability and by suitably arranged hoppers below separations can be made taking 
advantage of attractive differences. In the Wetherill machine three sets of poles 
effect the same purpose. The Wetherill machine in the test size is very cunv('ni(‘nt 
for testing as it can be readily adjusted for giving high or low intensities. 

The range of magnetic separators is about the same as shaking tables, from 12 to 80 
mesh. They fail on dust or very fine material. The Western ore mills they are most 
commonly used for effecting the separating the mixed pyrites-blende product which 
comes from shaking tables. This owing to the slight specific gravity differences 
always comes off the shaking tables badly intermixed. If the blende be ferruginous 
it may be possible to separate it from the pyrities. Usually however it is necessary 
fco roast it to magnetic pyrites after which a low intensity machine of the Dings or 
other type may be used. It is very difficult to roast pyrites and get the resulting 
product all into the magnetic iron form. Roasting and treatment of table ])ro{luct-s 
requires dryers, roaster, coolers, magnetic separators and the bins and lu'cu'ssary 
accessory apparatus. In many cases the equipment and operation expense (lo(\s not 
make the separation game worth the candle. 

Electrostatic Separation.— Electrostatic separation is due to the work of lllakc^ 
and Morscher. The improved Huff machine has an all metal franu^ a, ml statics 
electricity is provided by a 4 hp. motor-generator set, the generator Ixung rat('d ah 
300 volts and 5 amp. The transformer used delivers an alternatijig caiiTent to a 
revolving rectifier or interrupter mounted on the shaft of the generator. Ry this 
rectifier either all the crests of the alternating current wave, which arc of course, of 1 ik(^ 
sign or all the troughs could be used by the separator if the rotation of the a])para(,us is 
reversed. The voltage at the separator is between 20,000 and 30,000. The actual separ- 
ating unit of the device is a statically charged round metal bar of small diameter. 
This can be used stationary or revolving if a wide spread of repelled material is desired. 
In either case the material to be separated is delivered at its top and slides down over 
the curved face. Opaque substances with a metallic luster are repelled and earthy 
materials are attracted. Some of the more common minerals whicli are ro})(dle'd 
(condu^ctors). are native metals, pyrite, chalcopyrite, galena and other sulphides. 
Even hornblende since it has a lustrous surface and some metallic content is repelled 
oug ee y. The non-conductors are the earthy materials and gangues and such 
substaaees as pure zinc sulphide or resin jack which has no metallic luster. Hesin 
jack has been made a conductor by treating it with a weak solution of copper sulphate. 
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The chief commercial application of the method is in separating blende with little 
or no occluded pyrite, from the latter. The process avoids the roast necessary for 
separating these substances magnetically. The process cannot be applied to material 
coarser than six mesh when the capacity of the standard Huff machine of about 10 ft. 
height and about 5 ft. width may be as high as 35 tons per day of 24 hr. The rougher 
portion of the separator consists of six separator bars which splits the entering stream 
into a conductor and non-conductor portion. The finisher part of the unit consist of 
two parts of six bars each, one set being for conductor material and the other for the 
non-conductor material. The middlings made by each side are returned to the top of 
tlic finisher for retreatment. The machine will not treat the finest dust and on 
material ranging from SO to 200 mesh the capacity under favorable conditions may 
l)c as high as 4 tons a day. 

Flotation. — Flotation takes advantage of the affinity of sulphide mineral and 
other substances for oils, greases and gases or of the repulsive effect of the same 
substances on the surface tension ^‘skin’’ of a water surface. Modern applica- 
tions of the principles employed in flotation fall under three heads. (1) The 
direct floating of powdered dry metallic substances on the surface of water. Some 
success has attended the use of this method with graphite and molybdenite. 
(2) Recovery of valuable material by a grease-coated surface. This method has 
been successfully used for recovering diamonds in the South African field. Haul- 
tain and Stovel employ a greased endless belt. At a trial of their invention at the 
Mammoth mill in the Coeiir dAlene region, Idaho, the endless belt with a cotton 
center and wool edges was placed in a highly inclined position and fed by a down- 
pouring stream of slime the belt moving upwards against the flow. Mineral 
coated grease was taken off at the top of the belt and removed to a steam heated 
tank filled with water where the grease was melted and the concentrate settled 
to a removing worm at the bottom. The grease after being floated off the water 
was congealed and again applied at the bottom of the belt. (3) The methods 
most commonly employed consist in making an air-oil-sulphide froth which rises 
to the top of the water by its superior buoyancy where it can be skimmed off or 
caused to flow to an}^ desired collection point. 

In tlu^ ('allow process air is introduced from a compression source through a porous 
diaphragm in the bottom of the series of tanks or compartments employed. The air 
l)ul)hh's in their ascension become oiled by the oil added to the stream of slime flow- 
ing into the apparatus and by the superior affinities of the air, oil and sulphides for 
one anoiher form a “froth” so that a substance like beaten white of egg rises to the 
surface of the separating compartments through its superior buoyancy. The oil and 
sulphides form the “framework” of the froth. Some gangue is also carried up with 
the froth but the amount of this compared to what goes to waste from the bottom 
of (he apparatus is small. In the Ruth apparatus there are separate aeration chambers 
and the aeration means consist of a hollow vertical shaft driven by belting or other 
means. Air is pulled clown through the hollow shaft by means of the centrifugal force 
cn'.atod by a disc secured to the bottom of the shaft and with ports at the periphery 
conncctecl with the central opening in the shaft. The slimes and oil are introduced 
into the aerating compartment and pass from this into a compartment facing it where 
the'.’ froth rises and discliarges. 

In the climf class of flotation machines the air is actually beaten into ting oiled froth 
I > Y nwolviiig beater or impellers. Beaters mounted on horizontal shafts have received 
much attention from inventors in recent years. They revolve at lower speeds than 
the machines using vertical impellers and are arranged to trap the air by having the 
22 
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beaters come above the surface of the water. Although these iriacliines run more 
slowly than impeller types with vertical shaft the wear and tear on the beaters is inorci 
severe than on the impeller type. In this type the impeller not only serves for beating 
in air but it has the fuither function of pulling the pulp, except the portion which rises 
as froth, from the spitzkasten or compartments facing the impeller compartments pro- 
vided for froth rising, to the impeller compartment. In the multi-compartnumt 
machines employing the Minerals Separation process the pulp passes into tlie first 
impeller compartment and from this it flows into the first spitzkasten wlicre the first 
froth rises. The general level of the impeller compartments is the same throughout, 
as is also that of the spitzkasten but that of the latter is lower than tlie impeller compart- 
ments. The material which does not float in the first spitzkasten is drawn up into tln^ 
second impeller compartment by the pull of its impeller. It then flows into l,iio s(HU)nd 
compartment where second ^‘floats” are obtained the balance being pulled to th(‘ 
third impeller compartment, etc. 

This allows of varying the treatment in various compartments, routing of floats ” 
of the different grades from the different compartments to different points for separate' 
disposal, advantages which are not possessed by the horizontal beater machines unh'ss 
they be used in series with consequent loss of head room and multiplication of appara.- 
tus. The horizontal machine has the advantage that it takes in the air betf.er and it is 
no difficult matter to secure any desired regulation. The vertical imj)eller tyi)e wit h 
high velocity of rotation or Minerals Separation type makes a much stronger (elastic, 
froth than any other type of machine and on high ratio of concentration problems this 
is a very desirable feature, particularly if the minerals to be sei)ara,t('d a,r(‘ of higli 
specific gravity. A strong froth is not so desirable a feature where there is pr(‘s('nt 
in the ore a large proportion of sulphides of relatively low spec, ific gravity as i,h(' lac,k of 
air in many cases will make for low capacity. The tendency of tlie Minerals S('para- 
tion Co.’s engineers has been to make the arrangements of the impelhu* compartnu'nt 
such that the pulp in it is as shallow as possible. This increase's the (’utrapping of 
the air but affords no means of regulating it. 

The general arrangements for a 12-cell Minerals Separation type' of mae^hiiu! ai’(‘ 
shown in Fig. 9. A peripheral speed of 1,200 ft. per minute or thereabouts is best for 
the impellers. Four of these machines used as roughers handled up to hOO tons pc'r 
day of 24 hr. This is a machine of small-size cell and was used on a high ratio of 
concentration problem. On a low ratio problem this spread of surface would jirobably 
not take care of more than 300 tons per day and fewer units and larger cells would l)e 
preferable. The froth material from the roughers went to two eight-cell machines of 
identical design. The waste from the finishers went to one 12-cell machiiu' a,n(i 
the waste from this was returned to the 4 roughers for retrcatmeiit. The flotation 
concentrate passed to two pilot tables and the crystalline concentrates nuuh^ W('re 
routed to two settling tanlcs from which they alternately drawn daily and shi])j)('(l. 
The colloidal concentrate was pumped into a 30-ft. Dorr thickener and fliiislu'd on a, 
Portland filter. 

Other Working Data on Minerals Separation Machines.-~-If 12-iii. impolhu's 
are employed the power required to drive one impeller is about 1.75 h|). 
Larger size impellers may be reckoned as being proportional to the (liameLc'r, 
using the horsepower figure given as a base. The consumption in power witli 
other types of machine is less than tliis. 

Ohs.— These are of two kinds the collectors” which liavo liigli a,(riniti(vs fo]' 
sulphides and the ^Trothers.” Hard-wood creosote is the standard collective oil 
but owing to its expense other wood-, coal-, and oil-distillate products are subsli- 
tuted for it either entirely or in part, coal tar being a favorite. On silver niiuorals 
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the use of a certain proportion of creosote can scarcely be avoided. The standard 
frothing oil is steam-distilled pine oil. Destructively distilled pine oil av otJier 
light volatile and miscible oil can often be substituted for it. The sic'ain oil 
is very expensive. The frothing oils have an affinity for air rather than for the 
sulphides. They form the principal part of the framework of the froth though 
they form only a small proportion of the oil mix. Froth flotation made the 
flotation art a practical success as it was accompanied by the use of small quan- 
tities of oils. The average oil use is today below one per cent of the weight of ore 
treated and a half per cent use would be nearer the average use than the higher 
figure. 

In the matter of preferential treatment the flotation art has advanced vei’y little. 
The oils make very little selective difference in the sulphides floated and various 
attempts to intensify the selective effect have not resulted in much advance. As the 
art stands today it is increasingly ineffective on material which is coarsei’ than 40 
mesh largely because of occluded gangue matter which weakeiis the flotation effect. 
The recovery on the very finest slime is also unsatisfactory. Any sulphides on^ whkOi 
has not been exposed to oxidation will float well on being ground to 40 nu'sh or liner 
and on those portions of it which will settle promptly in water. 

When the process was at its high tide of enthusiasm some ycairs ago it was pr(‘dict('cl 
that it would displace all forms of sand and slime concentrating ai)paratus. Tt was 
even predicted that it would become the only process which need be employed even 
on those ores from which concentrate could be obtained aft,er a pr(4iminary 
crushing, for the process was so simple, the extraction so high, etc., tliat it would 
overcome the costs and disadvantages of fine grinding. The truth of tlu^ matten- is 
that the flotation process is largely but an adjunct to older methods of (‘.onct'iitratioa 
and that is but an extra string to the bow of the metallurgical engiiuM'r. If n'sults 
cannot be obtained from one mode of treatment an entirely dilTereut one will often 
yield results. If one concentration method will not yield a satisfactory modicum of 
concentrate and entirely different one may yield an additional oiu^ worth whiUn The 
old guiding law of concentration to ‘‘begin it as coarse as one can ” is just, as t.riu^ today 
as it ever was. 


SECTION IX 

LEACHING AND DISSOLVING 


By J. V. N. Dork^ and F. F. Peters- 

The term leaching” as used hereafter is taken to mean the dissolving of a 
constituent of a comminuted material and the separation of the resultant solution 
fioin the undissolved portion or residue. Two general methods are in use: 
first, percolation, in which dissolution and the separation of the dissolved material 
aie done coincidently, and second, dissolution by agitation of a finely divided 
pulp held in suspension and separation of the solids by decantation or 
filtration or both. 

In the latter case the dissolving is usually distinct from the separation of the 
dissolved material and the term “leaching” is often applied to the former. The 
theories of leaching especially those relating to dissolution will be first discussed, 
followed by their practical applications. 

Theoretical Discussion.- The problem involved is almost identical with that 
of dissolving any solid in a suitable liquid and is governed by the same physical 
and chemical laws, if that chemical action which dissolves the solid is the only 
reaction taking place in the solution at the time. Dissolving salt in water is 
governed by the same laws which govern the dissolving of calcium carbonate by 
hydrochloric acid or the leaching or gold and silver from their ores by cyanide 
(see Ostwald on “Heterogenous Reactions”). 

Ihe velocity of dissolution is dependent upon the following factors: 

1. Physical condition or nature of the matter to be dissolved. 

2. Velocity of diffusion. 

3. The concentration of the solvent or in other words the strength of the solution. 

4. The rate of change of relative position between particles of solid and the 
adjacent liquid. 

5. Temperature. 

Effect of Physical Condition. — The increased exposure of surface due to fine 
grinding will be discussed later but two interesting phenomena should be men- 
tioned here. (1) When the finest portion of a suitable crushed soluble material 
is added to a saturated solution of the same it will often dissolve to cause super- 
saturation which effec t could never be gotten by co ntact with the coarser pardcles. 
(2) The rate of dissolution for different faces of the same crystal usually varies. 
These facts point to the necessity of maldng tests on the actual material to be 
treated when considering a leaching problem. 

In the theoretical discussion that follows it will be assumed that where the soluble 
material is contained in an insoluble matrix it is so finely pulverized that as dissolution 
proceeds all particles of the former will be exposed to the action of the solvent and 
our problem is to consider means of accelerating dissolution. 

Effect of Diffusion.— The process of dissolution seems to take place in two 
steps; viz,^ first there is a reaction between the solid and the solvent in immediate 
contact which is followed by the second step, the diffusion of the products of this 

1 The Dorr Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 

2 Westport, Conn. 
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action from the surface of the solid. It is assumed, that we have at all times in 
direct contact with the solid particles during the process of dissolution a thin film 
of saturated solution, and that the unsaturated solution never has contact with 
the solid but becomes concentrated by diffusion from this film. 


It then becomes evident that the actual velocity of dissolution may bo quite 
different from the observed velocity, due to the rate of this diffusion. There is no 
need to consider these two velocities separately except to explain some exceptional 
phenomena discussed later under the laws of mass action. 

The velocity of diffusion is dependent upon the osmotic pressure exerted by the 
material in solution. If some copper-sulphate crystals are placed in the bottom of a 
jar of water they will dissolve and a layer of dark-blue solution will form in the bottom 
around the crystals which will diffuse up through the rest of the solution very slowly 
until it is all of the same concentration. It required a perfectly definite force to lift 
this heavier material up through this solution and this force was osmotic pressure. 
Therefore, more highly ionized solutes should diffuse through the solvent more 
rapidly than slightly ionized materials as the osmotic pressure exerted by tlie lailor 
is less than the former. The second, third and fourth factors listed above as affeeling 
the speed of the dissolution are related together by the law of mass action following. 

Law of Mass Action. — Since dissolution of a solid in liquid i>s a choinif^al 
reaction it must be governed by the simple laws of mass action and therefore it is 
possible to develop an expression concerning the velocity of this reacl/ion. 
Ostwald, Brunner and others have done a certain amount of work on this subject 
and the following discussion is derived largely from their work. 


The speed of dissolution is directly dependent upon the amount of surface cx^josed 
to the action of the solvent and upon the concentration of the solul.c in ihc solvcnl.. 
Therefore, if "we let 
S - surface, 

X = the concentration of the solution at any time, 

a == the concentration of the film of saturated solution in direct: contact witli t he 
solid, 

t — time, 

K = constant — dependent upon solvent, 
we may obtain the following expression: 

* -K«(. 


dx == very small change of x, 
dt = very small interval of tinu^, 


di 


' 


(1) 


By integrating this expression we obtain 

I ft loge a! a —x^ KS (2) 

This formula will only hold true if S remains constant. But it has been found in 
many cases that though the surface exposed did change materially, still the rate of 
dissolution KS remained constant. This would seem therefore to show that the 
second step (velocity of diffusion) here were controlling the action. In other words 
the diffusion of the solid from the saturated film to the solution itself was so slow that 
the surface exposed was more than enough to resaturate the film with solid as it 
diffused to the rest of the solution, and this fact supports the assumptiou made earlier 
m the paper that the process of dissolution is made in these two steps 

Returning to the formula above (No. 2) it will be seen that the value of * (tliat is 
the concentration of the sohd in the solution) varies with time according to the 
logarithmic curve, Fig. 1 We would naturally suppose that the speed of dissolution 
would decrease as the solvent becomes more saturated with the solute but it is of 
interest to note the curve that relates to these two factors. 
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In Fig. 2 are given two curves taken from some tests on leaching copper ore 
with ferric sulphate which corresponds to the theoretical curve of Fig. 1. Curves A 
and B were obtained by plotting time against percentage of extraction. As the tests 



were made by intermittent agitation the percentage extractiun liere corre.spond.s to the 
concentration of solution in Fig. 1, the concentration of the solution is directly 
dependent upon the amount of solids extracted. Curve A was made on one type of 
ore and B on another and yet the only difference in the curve is a vertical displacement 
due to the difference in the relative rates of dissolution. 



If we allow the process of dissolution to continue without setting up any artificial 
currents to aid diffusion this concentrated film in direct contact with the solid is going 
to become thicker and thicker and the speed of dissolution is going to become slower 
and slower as the thickness increases. This is not due to the effect of mass action 
alone but also because it takes a definite period of time for the dissolved particles to 
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pass through the surrounding unsaturated solution. Therefore to increase the 
speed of dissolution we must decrease the size of the film (and especially in cases where 
the speed of solution is chiefly dependent upon the speed of diffusion as in the case 
quoted above) by setting up a flow of solution past the solid particles. Few experi- 
ments have been made in this connection due to the difficulties encountered in getting 



around Mk^ 


any exact data. However if i be the thickness of the concent, rated film 
particles of soluble material we get from our first expression 

dx/dt = KS (a - x) 
or 

l/i loge a/a - X = KS/L 

and smoei will depend upon the number of revolutions N of the stirrer used (,o iiKil,a1,c 
the mixture we should by experiment be able to find a relation between L and N. 

In an experiment on dissolving benzoic acid in water it has boon found ( hat, 
l/< loge a/a ~ X = where B is a constant 

is a constant in any one case we find 

^ WJi (4) 

The power consumed by an agitator varies with the speed of agitation and b'ic ‘i 
^ a curve derived from experimental work to determine tL relat on S w 
tion and speed of agitation. From this we see consideration must be g von t m c s 

1 he values of time obtained here are valuable onlv in sn fn. 
tion of the effect of incrcaaing the velocity of the Llv^t L /o “ K«*pl.ieni illuHl™- 

experiment would be to suspend the particles by means of ^ val.mlde 

and vary the flow of the solution so that there would bt no v s^-tion of a tiilie 

in forcing the solution to move past the particles. flheation as to tho efficiency of tho stirrer 
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has gone into solution we have quite a different state. Tlie film afiovo referred to not 
)emg continually reformed disappears and the entire solution becomes homogeneous 
within the pores of the solid as well as without. 

The above applies more particularly to agitation for dissolution where the soluble 
component is a large constituent of the material to be leached. In many cases as in 
the treatment of gold ores by the cyanide process it often happens that the volume 
of the metal to be recovered is an infinitesimal portion of the whole. For instance, in 
recovering |5 per ton or of gold its volume would be about one-millionth and 

this would occur largely in minute fissures so that the time required for diffusion 
though the pores of the insoluble material will be the limiting feature and a violent 
agitation will be useless. 

Temperature. The general effect of increased temperature is to increase the 
velocity of dissolution irrespective of the increase when the substance is more 
soluble in this hot solvent than the cold. This increase is small and does not 
warrant heating solvents. For instance salt in water has a solubility curve 
which varies little with temperature and though the velocity of dissolution in 
hot water would be slightly greater than in cold, the difference is not found to be 
sufficient to increase the fuel consumption to heat the solvent (see table of 
Solubilities, Appendix). 

Selective Dissolutions. — By selective dissolution is meant the process of dissolv- 
ing one compound to the exclusion of another from a solid made up of two or more 
compounds classed as soluble. The following means are resorted to in this work. 

1. Time of contact of solution with solids. 

2. Temperature. 

3. Solvent. 

4. Use of permeable membranes. 

In applying these it is generally a combination of one or more of these methods 
that is used. 

Ill leaching tan bark for instance it is found that the first two, i.e., time and 
temperature, affect the leaching. The tan bark contains in addition to the tannin 
which we wish to leach from the bark some coloring matter which is soluble and would 
color the leather if it got into the extracts. The coloring matter however is only very 
slowly soluble in water of about 170°F. though it is easily soluble in water of higher 
temperatures. It is necessary, however, to heat the solvent (water) to about 170®F. 
to extract the tannin. Experience has shown with proper temperatures that when the 
liquors begin to color up the tannin content should be about right, due to their relative 
speeds of dissolution. If the solution is too hot however, they will begin to color up 
])efore the tannin is up to strength as the velocity of dissolution of the coloring matter 
increases with temperature more rapidly than does the velocity of dissolution of the 
tannin. 

Solubility tables are naturally utilized for regulating selective dissolutions but in 
using them the effects of other soluble compounds on the solubility of the compound 
in question must be determined as its effect may be quite marked. For instance in 
Fig. 4, Curve 1 shows the solubility of sodium sulphate in pure water while Curve 2 
shows its solubility in a solution of salt.^ 

The third method (that is, the use of suitable selective solvents) is almost univer- 
sally used in effecting selective dissolution. It may be used in connection with the 
temperature effect as in leaching caliche (nitre ores) or alone as in organic work. 

^ There are some published tables in Comey, Seidell and the “Tables Annuelles” of the Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry giving solubilities of two and three salts simultaneously, 
but in general experimentation is necessary in any problem involving complex solutions. 
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Caliche may have about 20 per cent sodium nitrate and 25 per cent sodium chloride. 
Now if we look at Fig. 5 we see that one method of treatment would be to leach the 
ore at a temperature of 80°C. At this point we would dissolve 118 parts of sodium 
nitrate and 13 parts of sodium chloride per 100 parts of water. Now by cooling this 



Parts Salts per 100 pts. Water 
Fig. 4. — Effect of another' salt on solubility. 

solution to 20°C. the solution would hold 26 parts sodium nitrate or 118 — 26 = 92 
parts, sodium nitrate will be precipitated and as sodium chloride is more soluble al. 
20°C. than at 80°C. no salt would be precipitated. Therefore theoretically we should 
get 100 per cent sodium nitrate. Due to the problem of getting water in Chile and 



Fig. 5. Sodium sulphate-sodium nitrate solubilities. 


fuel expense this process is peculiarly useful as the salt and weak nitre solution may 
now e used for dissolving additional niter with no evaporation, except that required 
to concentrate wash liquors. 

Permeable Membranes as Applied to Selective Dissolution.— In most of tlie 
leaching and dissolution processes the material is shredded or ground so as to 
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expose the soluble particles to the action of the solvent. In the leaching of 
sugar from beets however, just the opposite is sought. In the beet we have two 
types of solid particles, crystalloids and colloids. We wish to dissolve the crys- 
talloids and prevent the colloids getting into our solution. Crystalloids will pass 
through permeable membranes whereas colloids will not, or only very, very slowly. 
Now the sugar beet is made up of small cells containing the sugar and other crys- 
talloids in solution with the colloids and these cells have walls of a very fine 
membrane. Therefore if when slicing the beet these membranes are not 
damaged, when brought in contact with water the crystalloids will pass through 
the membranes but the colloidal matter will be held back thus keeping the 
sugar solution clear. 

Another case of interest in the beet-sugar industry of the application of osmosis is 
in removing objectionable salts from molasses. It is found in sugar refineries that 
ceitain salts are taken into solution which tend to prevent crystallization as they 
become more concentrated. A molasses will be obtained therefore containing a very 
high percentage of sucrose but on evaporation the sugar does not crystallize due to the 
effect of these contaminating salts. These salts however are highly ionized, while 
sugar is not. They will therefore diffuse through a permeable membrane much more 
readily than sugar. Molasses containing these salts is placed in contact with per- 
meable membrane on the other side of which is water. The salts then tend to flow 
through the membrane to the water and thus their concentration in the molasses is 
reduced, while the loss of sugar through the membrane is small. 

Continuous Agitation. — The art of conducting leaching operations involving 
agitation continuously, has been well known and practiced in various metal- 
lurgical operations for quite a number of years, but has only recently been intro- 
duced into the chemical field. To design a continuous agitation system, we 
must first know the amount of material to be treated in any unit of time and 
secondly, the time of contact necessary to effect complete dissolution. We 
would then provide sufficient volume in our agitators to retain the material 
for this period and would feed and withdraw material at an equal and 
uniform rate. 

A continuous agitation system may be made up of one or a series of agitators, 
depending on the time of retention necessar 3 \ A great deal has been VTitten on the 
theory of continuous agitation, and especiall}" on the possibility’' of untreated material 
being discharged prior to complete extraction. Of course, it is apparent that the 
material is not retained intact for the computed period, but that this represents 
merely an average time of detention. In fact, a portion of the feed at o-ny instant will 
be discharged almost immediately and on the other hand, from the purely theoretical 
standpoint, another portion will remain in the system an infinite^ long time. 

In actual practice continuous agitation is seldom attempted in a single tank, but a 
series of three, four or even more, smaller agitators used in order to minimize the 
‘'short circuiting” effect. The number of tanks necessary depends primarily" on the 
period of detention necessary. Several articles have been published in which an 
attempt has been made to derive a mathematical relation between the time of 
contact, number of agitators necessary and percentage of extraction. 

These articles lead one to believe that continuous agitation can only be effectively 
applied by employing a prohibitive number of agitators of large capacity and yet the 
actual results obtained during the past 10 years in hundreds of metallurgical and 
chemical plants do not corroborate this. 
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We believe the discrepancy is due to the following points which are not taken iiitn 
account in these various formulas. First, if we assume we have a continuous agitation 
system made up of four agitators, in which we are leaching pyrites cinders with 
10 per cent sulphuric acid the system will become balanced and the strength of the 
sulphuric acid in the four tanks will become constant. For purposes of comparison, 
we will assume this to be: 

First, tank 9 per cent H2SO4; second, tank 5 per cent H2SO4; third, t-ank 3 per cent 
H2SO4; fourth, tank per cent H2SO4. 

Now, assuming a detention period of 24 hr. is necessary the average period in each 
tank would be 6 hr. Also the rate of dissolution as shown by Fig. 1, is not a st-ra-igh (, 
line curve. (Figure 1 is plotted against time but in intermittent tests of this kind the 
solution is becoming weaker and is the real variable while time is only the ap])arent 
variable.) The first tanks of this system would then be working on tlie steep ];>art- of 
this curve while the last tank only would be on the flat portion. 

Now, as pointed out before, 6 hr. is the average time of detention in cacli tank hut 
some material will be retained in the first tank as long as 12 hr., but the rate of extrac- 
tion throughout this period will be greater than if it were carried on by intormi(,tont 
agitation due to the fact that the strength of the solution remains coiisi.ant. Tins 
rate may be gotten by drawing a tangent to the curve at the point corresponding to 
the concentration of this first tank. 

Second, one other point not brought' out in these calculations is that we seldom 
obtain a 100 per cent extraction in commercial operations and usually aim at a poini, 
in the curve before it flattens out. If o\ir leaching experiments gave us a curves 
similar to Fig. 1, we might aim for a 94 per cent extraction, A 100 per cent, exirac,- 
tion, of course, is possible, but requires a longer contact than we would ordinarily lx* 
willing to provide. However, in continuous agitation we will obtain a higher (‘x(i’a,c.- 
tion on some material which will offset a part of the loss due to the low extract ion on 
material leaving the system prematurely. 

Finally, to sum up these two effects, we believe the “short circuiting” of mat ('rial 
in continuous agitation systems is largely offset by a portion of the materia,! Ixung 
dissolved at a rate higher than that obtained by intermittent systems and t,o a higlun* 
extraction obtained on material remaining in the system longer than the av(n*ag(^ 
period. 

By counter current dissolution is meant a process of dissolving one substance 
in another by bringing them in contact either intermittently or continuously 
in such a way that their respective content of the soluble compound ^yaih^s in a 
direct proportion. A specific case would be the leaching of beets Jj/the uuuui- 
facture of beet sugar. A battery of 12 or more large cylindrical tanks is used. 
They are connected in series so that water fed into the last tank flows through 
the other 11. When all the sugar has been extracted from the beets in the last 
tank this tank is cut out of the circuit and a fresh tank added at the other eml. 
Ill this way the beets containing the least sugar come in contact with solution 
in a like condition. 

This system is used in practically every leaching operation practiced on a large 
scale and effects very material savings in the amount of liquor used and solute lost 
over completed leaching of each tank. This system may readily be a])i)lie(l to all (,he 
Oldinary methods of leaching and washing solids such as decaintahon; filtratJon; or 
hxiviation, and the deciding factor regarding tlie nu'.thod lo he ndopted is ordinavilv 
the physical nature of the solids to be treated.* 


^ See p. 2S6 for a further discussion of this point. 
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PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN LEACHING OPERATIONS 

Introduction. — Having discussed briefly the theory of dissolution let us now 
consider some of the ways in which the dissolution of solids in liquids is accom- 
plished in actual practice. The problem is evidently to bring continually fresh 
solution in contact with the solid particles; that is, different solution, for though 
it may not be any less concentrated with the solute than the solution it displaces 
from around the particles still the mere friction of this displacement serves to 
reduce the thickness of the film surrounding it. Therefore it would seem that 
the most efficient way to accomplish this is to move the solid through the solution 
or the solution through the particles or to move both in opposite directions 
while in contact with each other. 

The different systems of leaching may be listed as follows : (1) Leaching by pei’cola- 
tion which means flowing the solution past the stationary solids and separation of the 
solution thus obtained from the residues or undissolved material. (2) Leaching by 
agitation in which dissolution is obtained while the solids are held in suspension in the 
solvent and a certain amount of relative motion is maintained and separation of the 
solution later by decantation or filtration. Each type listed above will be discussed 
showing the equipment involved, comparative costs, and its applications in industrial 
problems. 

Leaching by Percolation. — This is a well-established method of leacliing in 
which the material to be leached is placed in a tank equipped mth a false bottom. 
The solvent is added at either the top or bottom of the tank and allowed to 
percolate through the material, being removed when it has passed through it. 
These tanks are usually arranged so that a counter-current system is employed, 
the new solids being added to the last tank and the weak liquor to the first and 
pumped successively from one tank to another till it reaches the last almost 
saturated. The dissolution of the solid material will have been completed in 
the early washes, the later washes being merely washing or displacing the stronger 
liquors retained by the solid material. 

This process is well suited to cases where the material is porous aud sandy or where 
the solid material is difficult to handle by other methods but is not applicable to 
materials which tend to pack into imi)ervious masses. It has been found in practice 
that regularity in the size of the particles and not their size is the chief factor governing 
good i^ercolation in such tanks, the idea being that where the particles are of all sizes 
the small ones pack in the openings between the larger ones thereby clogging up the 
channels. On the other hand, extremely fine material can be leached economically 
by percolation if it is preceded by a classification of the material so that the particles 
in any one vat are practically all of the same size. This then involves another process, 
namely of classification, in treating most materials and two processes of dissolution, 
one to treat the very fine sludge and another to treat the sandy matter. For this 
reason the use of percolation in leaching has been rather restricted in its application. 

Metallurgical Practice. —Leaching of sands by percolation was very widely 
used in the United States up to a few years ago in the cyanide treatment of 
gold ores, and is still largely used in the Transvaal. The reason for its decline 
was the successful development of processes for the treatment of slimes at low^er 
{u)sts which resulted in the plants treating all their material as slime instead of 
separate treatments as before for sands and slimes. The question of removing 
the leached material from the tanks is handled in a number of different ways. 
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Sluicing is the cheapest where water and ample disposal room are available 
while shoveling or mechanical excavators are used where they are not. Percola- 
tion leaching is done on ores crushed as fine as 100 mesh and as coarse as 1 inch. 

Diffusion Process in Beet-sugar Manufacture. — In leaching beet sugar the 
percolation method is used universally. It would be very difficult to handle this 
material in any other way and the development of labor-saving machinery has 
reduced operating costs tremendously, A battery is made up of 12 diffusors or 
cells. A diffusor has a capacity of about 42 to 86 bu, and its height is about 
twice its diameter. A grating made up of a perforated sheet-iron plate holds the 
sliced beets in the diffusor and when the dissolution is complete they are dis- 
charged through a discharge gate in the side near the bottom of a diffusor, being 
charged into the cell through a cover over the top of the diffusor. 


The dissolution is effected by continuous counter-current leaching, the liquors 
being fed in at the bottom of the diffusors passing through the beets to the next, el-c. 
Before placing a diffusor in the system therefore it is first necessary to drive out all the 
air. This is done by opening an air cock in the top of the tank and feeding the juice 
from the preceding diffusor at the bottom. When the juice reaches the level of the top 
of the diffusor the air cock is closed and the direction of the flow reversed. When the 
system has become balanced a calculated amount of the concentrated juice will be 
withdrawn from the system before the juice is run through the fresh charge. 

The solution from each diffusor passes to heaters operated so that the temporal, ure 
of the liquor rises from 35°C, for the juice leaving the sliced beets getting the fr(\sli 
water to 70 to 75° for the strong liquors leaving the last diffusor containing the fresh 
beet cossettes. The amount of water required is 1.2 to 1.5 the weight of the beets 
producing 48 to 55 liters of juice per hectoliter of beets. The exhausted beets contain 
0.5 per cent of sugar and about 95 per cent water, the original content having becni 
about 15 to 18 per cent sugar and 75 to 86 per cent water or 94 per cent extraction. 

The mechanism of diffusion of the sugar through the membranes surrounding (be 
cells which contain the sugar depends upon the action of osmosis. There is a tcndeiu'y 
for the sugar particles to pass through the membrane and into the surrounding solution 
(exosmosis) but there is also a tendency for water to pass from the solution through 
the membrane to the cell (endosmosis) . These two counter actions will reach a balancuj 
when the strength of the solutions within and outside of the cells arc the same. There- 
fore to obtain a complete extraction the solution outside the cells must be made 
progressively less concentrated. (The sugar in the beet being in solution from tlu^ 
start, the problem is not one of dissolution but of washing the solution from the solids 
and agitation is therefore not necessary.) The membrane around the cells of the I xuds 
as added to the diffusor, however, is covered with a film of protoplasm through whicli ihe 
diffusion IS very slow and the solution is heated in order to coagulate this and thereby 
render it permeable. 


Prep^ation of Organic Extracts.— Tanning extracts, etc. are usually prepared 
by leaching tan bark, etc. by percolation. Here as in the case of the diffusion 
process in beet-sugar manufacture there is no dissolution but from the start 
t e process is a process of washing only. This offers no material difference in th(‘, 
procedure but limits the strength of the strong liquors to the strength of tlic 
original solution of this material in the plant cells. If the material were present 
in a crystalline form it would be possible to obtain saturated solutions from the 
percolation vats. This is far from being the case, however, in both the beet sugar 
and tanning processes. 
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Special Percolation Operations. — One type of percolation apparatus used 
largely in the cream-of-tartar industry is a semi-cylindrical perforated sheet-iron 
basket placed in a tank equipped with paddies. The crude argol is placed in 
this basket and the tank filled with water so that it covers the contents of the 
basket and the solution rotated by the paddles. As far as leaching is concerned 
it gives an excellent recovery and is a decided attempt at positive selective motion 
of the liquid through the solid but the power consumption is much higher than 
other types of leaching apparatus. It also has not the advantage of ordinary 
percolation over dissolution by agitation, in that the liquors are not clear after 
the agitation and they must be clarified in some way and furthermore it is difficult 
to apply the counter-current principle in this type. 

In dissolving electrolytic sodium hydroxide as shipped in drums ordinarily some 
holes are punched in the drum and it is hung in the upper part of the tank of water. 
The dissolution will be fairly rapid due to the fact that the concentrated liquors being 
heavier than water sink, thus causing a circulation. This method is ordinarily slow 
and unless the material goes into solution very rapidly would not be applicable. 

Leaching by Agitation. — One of the most common means of leaching is to 
agitate the material in the solute till the dissolution is complete, following tliis 
operation by a separation of the solids from the solution. There are two main 
types of apparatus for leaching by agitation. The first keeps the particles and 
solution in motion relative to each other and second merely holds the particles in 
suspension. (In quoting power consumption of machines the basis used in 
comparison is the power required to get equal extractions from equal tonnages 
of the same material.) 

The paddle agitator (without baffles) consists merely of arms placed on a 
vertical shaft inserted through the top of a tank. It is rotated by any suitable 
motive power (this type is very seldom used without baffles but in order to bring 
out the faults of this class better we will discuss it briefly). 

The only result of such an apparatus is to set the entire solution to rotating with 
the paddles. Fairly heavy particles will settle out from the solution very readily and 
after a very short time the entire system will come to equilibrium, the solution and 
solids and paddles all revolving at approximately the same speed and the agitation 
ceases, becoming only that due to retardation on sides and bottom of tank. The 
natural improvement is to place along the sides of the tank and between the paddles 
some stationary horizontal baffles. 

The Baffle Paddle Agitator. — ^We now have a very violent agitation if sufficient 
baffles are used and the speed is about 10 to 15 r.p.m. The power consumption 
is 8 to 12 hp. for tanks 20 by 10 ft. This is due to the fact that here any relative 
motion of the particles through the solution is incidental to the setting up of 
violent eddy currents in the system. We are setting both the solids and solution 
in motion in the same direction so far as the mechanical action of the paddles is 
concerned, in direct violation of the principles already laid down. Furthermore 
in the space between the paddles there is no agitation and the power is consumed 
in that cycle in merely setting the solution in motion as in the ordinary paddle 
agitator though to be sure it does serve to bring the solution in those intervals 
to the agitating zone around the baffles but any point in the tank where the solution 
is not being agitated is going to retard the speed of dissolution due to the fact 
that it offers an opportunity for the heavier particles to settle out to the bottom 
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or to become stratified in the solution. If they do settle out in this interval ilicrc 
is no positive means of raising them and that brings up the last objection to tliis 
type and that is that it has been found in practice that there is not an even dis- 
tribution of solids through the volume of a paddle agitator there being a much 
greater concentration in the lower layers than in the top. 

Propeller Type. — ^This type consists merely of a propeller revolved in ilie 
bottom of a tank so as to throw the solution and solids up to the top oi tlie tank 
where they are then sucked down by the propeller and shot up again. Baflk^s 
are placed along the side of the tank to counteract the slight tendency ol th(5 
solution to rotate with the propeller. The criticism of this type is the sanu‘. as 
with the baffle-paddle type. We start off as though what we actually waaited to 
do was merely to set up a lot of eddy currents of solid and liquid, whereas wluit 
we really want to do is to set up a selective current of the particles in the solution. 
The advantage it has over the baffle-paddle type is that there is a positive means 
of raising any particles tending to settle out and keeping them in motion and the 
distribution should be very good. 

A combination of the propeller and paddle-agitator is got by inclining ih(‘ bottom 
set of paddles so as to keep an upward motion of the solution in the tank. 

Air Agitation.— This is the simplest of all agitators in many ways, the cheapest 
and simplest to install and the most easy way to waste air. It consists of a perlo- 
rated pipe placed in the bottom of the tank and connected to a compressed air line. 
It gives a violent agitation and prevents very effectively settling from taking j)lace. 
The efficient use of the air requires that it be evenly discharged over the entire 
area of the tank and in as small bubbles as possible. This is impossible to do and 
in most cases the bubbles are very large and are restricted over a small portion 
of the tank due to the holes having become clogged during the intervals when tlu^ 
machine was not in operation. Here again the same objection is raised that there 
is no attempt made to take a positive action to guarantee a relative motion 
between the undissolved solids and the solution. We practically try to raise the 
entire tank full of materials all the time, whereas in a latter paragraph we will 
mention other types of agitators which use compressed air to raise selectively the 
solids and naturally their power consumption is a very small fraction of that used 
by this type. 

Dorr Agitator. — This is an ordinary tank in the center of which is a vorti(!al 
shaft to the bottom of which are attached two arms with rakes, so that wlitni the 
shaft is revolved they will rake any solids which settle out towards tlu^ c.cntcr. 
This shaft in the center is hoHow and has openings at the bottom and top and it is 
made into an air lift by a compressed-air pipe leading in at the bottoim To the 
top of the shaft are attached two perforated launders which revolve with blie 
shaft and any material coming up through the center of the air lift flows into them 
and will be distributed over the entire surface of the solution in the tank, 

If we place in a Dorr agitator a solid suspended in water the solids will of courBc 
tend to sink to the bottom as the arms revolve at such a low rate tliat there is practi- 
cally no agitation by them. In sinking they pass through the solution and thus the 
film of concentrated solution is continually washed away. When they rcacili the 
bottom the rakes take them to the center of the tank and deliver them to the air 
lift which shoots them up to the launders where they are distributed over the surface 
of the solution and allowed to percolate through the liquid or solution again. Here 
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we see that there is a real attempt made to raise the solids selectively and let them 
percolate through the solution and to raise them again when they settle out. The 
solution elevated by the air lift will not be solids only but a pulp mass whose density 
above the average density depends upon the vigor with which the agitation is 
conducted. 

There is also a violent agitation caused in the central tube in elevating the liquid so 
that the air consumed here is for agitation as well as raising the solids. It is found 
that there is a tendency for the coarser material which requires a longer treatment than 
the finer sands to collect in the agitator so that it received from one to four times the 
treatment that the more flocculent material obtains. Total power consumption is 
about 1.5 horsepower for a tank 20 by 10 ft. 

Pachuca. — This type of agitator, similar to the Dorr in what it attempts 
to accomplish, has in recent years been almost completely replaced by other types. 
It consists of a very high tank with a conical bottom. Reaching from the top of 
the tank to the center of this cone is a pipe to be used as an air lift as in the Dorr, 
the idea being that as the particles sink they strike this conical bottom and slide 



to the apex of the cone where they encounter the air lift. Here they are raised 
to the top and are distributed over the surface of the solvent as in the Dorr 
and again sink to the bottom. 

The difficulty with this agitator is that the solids build up on the sides of the cone 
and then all slide down at once causing the air lift to become clogged or at best to work 
very irregularly. In order to increase the slope of the cone, the tanks are very high 
to get large capacity causing great expense in erecting and difficulty in placing under 
cover. 

Dorr Classifier. — The Dorr classifier is being used in a number of operations for 
washing granular material free from value-bearing solutions or even directly for 
dissolving easily soluble materials. The multiple-deck Dorr classifier, especially 
designed for this work, is made up of a number of inclined settling boxes as shown 
ill Fig. 6 in each of which is a set of rakes operated by one mechanism which 
move the solids settling out along the incline to the next compartment. The 
material to be washed is fed into the first compartment while the wash water is 
fed into the third and flows by gravity through pipes on the side connecting this 
compartment to the second and then the first where it is discharged. The 
height of the solution in the compartments is such that a draining period is allowed 
for every wash. 

23 
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The movement of the rakes allows sufficient agitation to bring the washes in good 
contact with the crystals and the speed may be simply regulated to give sufficient 
time for the diffusion of the soluble matter from the interstices of the solids by the 
feed and rakes. Besides this it is a continuous operation requiring practically no 
attention. 

Akins Classifier. — This machine is designed to accomplish separation in the same 
way as the Dorr classifier. In it the intermittently acting rakes arc replaced by a 
continuously moving helix, the flights being interrupted at intervals to allow washing 
of the solids and return of the liquids. 

Other Classifiers. — ^These include the Ovoca, using a continuous double lielix; llu; 
Esperanza, using a continuously moving belt or chain equipped with rakes or paddles, 
and various other combinations of rakes and paddles, screws, etc. all based on thesanu^ 
principle. For definite particle-size classifications screens are more efficient (han 
classifiers. 

Continuous Counter-current Decantation. — This system is being quite gener- 
ally used in the chemical world to replace the older intermittent agitation and 
decantation washing systems as well as more modern filter installations. It has as 
its basis the application of the Dorr thickener to remove suspended solids contiu- 
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Fig. 7. — Typical counter-current deoantaliou. 


uously from solutions as they settle out. The Dorr thickener as shown on p. 2S() 
consists of arms equipped with plows attached to a central shaft in the settling 
tank so that as these arms rotate they rake the solids which have settled out to the 
central solids discharge. The clear liquor overflows into the launder. 

The power consumption of such a machine is less than horsepower for mecluui- 
ismsj in tanks up to 40 ft. diameter. The labor required by six thickeners is onc-half 
of one man's time per shift and on larger installations will be proportionately loss pen* 
thickener. The size tank required is the theoretical area required to settie out Uu^ 
solids continuously which is considerably less area than required by an intormittont 
systein due to the fact that the time-consuming period of decanting and removing tlic 
solids is done away with by continuous operation. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a typical continuous counter-current decantation iiistallaXion. 
together with the continuous-agitation system as it would be applied to the manu- 
facture of phosphoric acid from phosphate rock and other processes which is a repre- 
sentative leaching problem. 

The wash water is added in thickener No, 3 and the overflow from No. 3 goes to 
No. 2 and hence to the agitator to be used in making up the original solution. The 
solids settling out in No. 1 thickener are pumped from it to No. 2 by means of dia- 
phragm pumps and the solids from No. 2 to No. 3, etc. By this system therefore the 
solids are progressively coming in contact with weaker and weaker solution and as 
discharged by the last thickener will contain practically no values. 

The percentage of extraction obtained by an installation such as this can be readily 
computed having the following data. First to what final density will the solids settle, 
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i.e . , the ratio of water to solids. Second the strength phosphoric acid desired and third 
the amount of acid to be produced and amount of solids residues. 

The first condition will control the number of thickeners required*. Theoretically 
any washing efficiency up to 100 per cent can be obtained by this method though 
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Fig. S. — Counter-current leaching of sodium hydroxide. 

practically it may not be feasible where the amount of solution carried from thickener 
to thickener by the solids is very great. The methods of computing the efficiency of 
such a system is shown in the following problem. 

Conditions Assumed: From Fig. 8. 

1. Ten tons NaOH produced per 24 hr. 

2. Overflow from thickener X to have approximate specific gravity 1.1 (190 lb. 
NaOH per ton). 

8. Xbcld of NaOH or ‘'causticity” of finished product 92 per cent. 

4. Time of agitation 2 hr. 

5. Lime mud discharged from each thickener with approximately 1 part water to 
I part solids by weight. 

Calculations: 

Let X, Y and Z equal tons of dissolved NaOH per ton of water in the respective 
thickeners. 

Equating total tons NaOH out of and into each thickener, we have: 

1. 105.2X -f 17X = 122.27 + 10 tons (NaOH) 

2. 122.27 + 177 - 17X + 122.2X 

3. r22.2Z 4- 17X = 177 

Solving: 

X = 7.327 = 0.0948 tons == 189.6 lb. NaOH per ton. 

7 = 8.20Z = 0.0129 tons = 25.8 lb. NaOH per ton. 

Z = 0.00158 = 3.16 lb. NaOH per ton. 

Co7iclusions: 

The 105.2 tons going to storage will contain at 189.6 lb. NaOH per ton or 9.974 
tons NaOH. 

This amount is 99.7 per cent of total 10 tons produced. 

The Dorr classifier and the Dorr thickener it will be noted are designed to handle 
two different types of material. The classifier handles quick-settling sandy material 
which does not require long- washing periods while the thickener is best adapted to 
handling slow-settling slimes which require longer periods of detention in the washes . 

Centrifugals. — A method sometimes used for removing the solution from 
solids is washing them in centrifugals. Tliis method is of course expensive both 
in labor and power and is only resorted to in special cases. This method is used 
in washing the film of syrup from the crystals in sugar refining. The sugar and 
syrup are first spun for about 1 min. to remove the greater part of the syrup 
and then an extremely small wash applied by automatic washers. (It is of interes t 
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to note distilled water is used in washing refined sugar to keep down the ash.) 
The wash need not be great since the ratio of water to solids is so very small. 
Where the product is subject to bacterial action but not aficcted by modern, ie 
heat, a centrifuging with steam both washes and sterilizes. 

Wet Grinding. — Dissolution by grinding the solids in the solvent is a method 
seldom used in the chemical world but almost invariably in the metallurgical 
world on like problems. Where the solvent is neutral or non-corrosive the dis- 
solution can be greatly accelerated by wet grinding at no greater cost. It offers 
distinct advantage in reducing dust and also offers great possibilities in lowering 
the cost of grinding. 

Conclusion, — It is impossible to make any definite statement as to which of tlic 
various types of dissolution apparatus is to be regarded as the best due to the 
fact that each particular industry offers special problems and each material 
must be handled in a slightly different manner. However, it is perfectly evident 
that the chemical industry is reaching a point where it is necessary to introduce 
labor and power-saving machinery where in the past tonnages had not warranted 
it, and the process of dissolution and washing being a process which is practically 
universal among chemical plants will undoubtedly be studied and new machiuery 
developed which will further increase its efficiency. 



SECTION X 


EVAPORATION 

By Otto Mantius^ 

Bibliography. — Evaporators are used in such great numbers in all branches 
of the chemical industry that one would expect a considerable literature on this 
subject, giving data and instructions regarding design, installation and operation. 
As a matter of fact there is very little to be found in the form of textbooks. There 
are really only two books; F. Hausbrand, Evaporating, Condensing and Cool- 
ing,’’ an excellent theoretical treatise mth some practical information; and Foster, 
“Evaporation,” which is merely a collection of older treatises on thermodynamics, 
and fundamental evaporator patents. Besides, Prof. E. W. Kerr has tabulated 
and analyzed the results of some well-conducted tests with experimental evapora- 
tors in two pamphlets published by the Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge, La., Bulletins No. 138 and 149, and also v;ith several types of sugar 
evaporators in a paper presented at the meeting of the American Society of 
Alechanical Engineers, New Orleans, La., April, 1916. 

A series of articles, “Studies in Evaporator Design,” by W. L. Badger, has also 
])een published in 1920 and 1921 in Chemical ami Metallurgical Eugiueering. Badger 
gives experimental data with special reference to the horizontal-tube evaporator. 

History. — The art of evaporation by direct heat is naturally a very old one, 
and was used for the manufacture of drugs and pharmaceutical products by the 
Egyptians as described in the “Papyrus Ebers, ” 1500 B.C. Sugar and salt 
were recovered by the same process in the sixth century. The application of 
direct heat requires only a simple apparatus, but the fuel economy is low, and 
frequently the liquors are injured by the high boiling temperature. With the 
development of the cane- and beet-sugar industries, large quantities of water 
had to be evaporated, preferably at low temperature, and it was found that 
direct-heated evaporators were entirely inadequate for this work. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, Howard and Roth designed and operated the 
first vacuum pans with condenser, and in 1829 Pecqueur constructed the first 
multiple-effect evaporator, using as heating surface hemispherical copper bottoms 
which were placed on top of each other. In 1845, N. Rillieux built the first 
multiple-effect with horizontal tubes; a few years later Robert constructed the 
first vertical-tube apparatus. The construction of all modern evaporators is 
based on these two fundamental types of machines as be shown in a later 
chapter. Between 1880 and 1890, a new developmenf took place which led to 
the introduction of the so-called film evaporators of Claassen, Yaryan, Lillie, 
Kestner, and others. 

Theory of Evaporation. — Evaporation is the art of remo\dng a solvent by 
application of heat and concentrating the solution until the dissolved substance 
separates or reaches the desired density. For instance, brine is concentrated 

1 Mantius Engineering Co., 15 East 40th St., New York City. 
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until tlie salt crystals separate, and glucose or maltose solutions are concentrated 
until they reach the consistency of syrup. The main object is the recovery of 
the solids in a more or less concentrated form, and the solvent is wasted in 
practically ah cases. 

The various methods of evaporation may be divided into the following classes: 

Fi'^si: By direct contact between heating medium and liquid: 

(a) Evaporation by waste gases and heated air. 

(b) Evaporation by the rays of the sun (solar evaporation). 

Second: By indirect contact between heating medium and liquid through metallic 
surfaces: 

(a) Evaporation by direct heat produced by coal, gas or oil. 

(b) Evaporation by indirect heat conveyed by steam, hot water, oil or electricity. 

All the methods mentioned above are used in the chemical and allied industries 

for the concentration of various liquors, but there is no doubt that the heating with 
steam gives the best results, and most of all, the highest efficiency. In practically all 
cases, water is the solvent, and as early as 1829 Pecqueur found that it was possible 
to use the vapor produced in one evaporator as a heating medium in the second 
apparatus working at a lower pressure and temperature. The vapor produced in this 
body can be used again in the next evaporator, and so on as long as there is sufficient 
temperature difference between vapor and liquid to cause boiling of the liquid. A 
pound of coal with about 13,000 B.t.u. will produce in a steam boiler about 8 11). of 
steam with 9,100 B.t.u., an efficiency of 70 per cent. This amount of steam, however, 
will evaporate again about 7 lb. of steam in one evaporator (single-effect), 14 lb. in two 
evaporators (double-effect), 21 lb. in three evaporators (triple-effect), and so on. In 
a combination of a boiler and triple-effect, 1 lb. of coal of 13,000 B.t.u. would therefore 
produce 29 lb. of steam of about 33,000 B.t.u., an efficiency of over 250 per cent. This 
is a very important fact, and the low cost of two of our most esscntiabstaple articles of 
food, sugar and salt, are due to the high efficiency of multiple-effect evaporators; also 
soda pulp could not be manufactured in competition with sulphite pulp if the sodti 
in the weak wash waters could not be recovered economically by multiple-eff(‘ct 
evaporation. 

Waste Gases and Heated Air. — This method consists of bringing the liot air 
or gases in intimate contact with the more or less finely divided liciuid. For 
instance, the liquor is placed into large shallow pans and the furnace waste gases 
are conducted over the top of the pan. Even under favorable conditions, the 
contact surface is small and the evaporating capacity is low, Ic., from 2 to 3 lb. 
of water per hour per square foot, depending on the temperature of the gases. 
A much larger contact surface and better efficiency is obtained in the so-called 
Carlson Evaporator, which is used in the sulphate-pulp mills and where a large 
surface is exposed to the waste gases by leading these gases through a series of 
revolving discs which are partly submerged in the liquid. To the same class 
belong the spray evaporators, where the liquor is divided into fine particles by 
means of a horizontal disc rotating at a high speed, or by discharging it under high 
pressure from spray nozzles. This method is used mostly for drying purposes, 
and will be described in more detail in the next sub-section: “Drying.'' In all 
cases, the evaporation is effected by lowering the temperature and increasing 
the humidity of the waste gases or hot air; consequently, large volumes are 
required and the efficiency is low. 

Soto Evaporation.— Nature has given us in the sun's rays a practically inex- 
haustible supply of heat, but it can only be utilized to advantage in warm dry 
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climates. Large quantities of salt are manufactured by this method from sea 
water in southern California, South America, Portugal, France, Spain and Italy. 
Salt plants in Germany and Austria concentrate weak brines by pumping them 
repeatedly over high towers made of wood and filled with thorn brushes (Gradier- 
werke). During the last few years, weak potash brines have been concentrated in 
the Western deserts by solar evaporation with good success. This process, 
however, requires large exposed surfaces, as the evaporation amounts to only 
about lb. of water per square foot per day in Nevada, and about 1 lb. in 
Brazil. 

Evaporation by Direct Heat. — Next to solar evaporation, this is probably the 
oldest method of concentrating liquors. Open pans wdth bottoms of various 
shapes to increase the heating surface are still used to a large extent in the chem- 
ical industries on account of their low first cost and simple construction. Some- 
times straight or corrugated flues have been added to increase the heating surface, 
but on account of the low factor of heat transmission between hot gases and a boil- 
ing liquid, the evaporative capacity is small. Even with a well designed furnace, 
the evaporation will not exceed 5 lb. of water evaporated per square foot per 
hour, and under average conditions will not be more than 3 lb., the same as in 
standard boiler practice. The efficiency is low because the gases generally escape 
at a high temperature. One pound of coal will usuall}" evaporate from 4 to 6 lb. 
of water and only rectangular shaped salt pans (grainers) which are from 40 to 
60 ft. long, and where the flues are arranged in four or more passes have actuall}^ 
shown an efficiency of 10 lb. of water evaporated per pound of soft coal. Fuel 
oil and natural or artificial gas will give similar results to coal if the difference in 
B.t.u. is considered. Waste gases from boilers and furnaces may be used but the 
evaporative effect is low and will not exceed 2 lb. per hour per scpiare foot depend- 
ing on the temperature of the gases. 

It has been suggested quite frequent ly to eouibine a direct-heated tubular pan witli 
a multiple-effect evaporator in order to save the cost of the boiler. In practically all 
cases these attempts have resulted in complete failures because of the difficulty of 
constructing and operating such an apparatus, and also for the reason that the first 
cost of the direct heated evaporator is much higher than the combined cost of a stand- 
ard boiler and evaporator. 

Evaporation by Steam. — Saturated steam is by far the most efficient heating 
medium, and is used in the chemical and allied industries at various pressures 
in single- and multiple-effect evaporators, working under pressure or vacuum. 
Superheated steam is not suitable for evaporation of liquids in large quantities as 
it acts as a gas and therefore requires very large heating surfaces. 

Hot water as a heating medium is used for very low and also for high temperatures. 
In the first case, the water is circulated through coils or jackets at low temperature 
under ordinary pressure to prevent burning of the liquid to be evaporated. In the 
second case, the water is heated under high pressure for the purpose of evaporating 
liquids which have a very high boiling point. The amount of water in circulation is 
small to prevent serious accidents in case of explosions. 

Oil is used frequently instead of water under high pressure to eliminate the dangers 
from explosions. Both these methods of evaporation are expensive in first cost and 
operation, and are only applicable for special cases. Electricity as source of heat is 
only used in laboratory apparatus; for commercial purposes it may be used where fuel 
is not obtainable, and electricity can be produced by cheap waterpower. 
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Heat Transmission. — In order to transmit heat from one body to the oilier 
there must necessarily exist a temperature difference, and generally speaking 
the capacity of an evaporator depends on the temperature difference between the 
heating steam and the boiling liquid. 

A number of conditions influence the heat transmission. 

1. Material, thickness and cleanness of heating surface. 

2. Temperature difference depending on temperature of heating steam and 
boiling liquid, also density, viscosity, total depth and circulation ol the liquid. 

3. Velocity, distribution, density and quality of the steam. 

The heat to be transmitted through a metal surface has to overcome iln’oe 
resistances : 

1. The entrance from the steam into the metal surface. 

2. The passage through the metal. 

3. The exit from the metal into the boiling liquid. 

These factors have been determined by numerous experiments, and the average 
results are given inL. S. Marks’ ^^Mechanical Engineers Handbook,” pages 303-30(1, as 
follows : 

hi — 2,000; denotes coefficient of conductance of steam film. 

/C 2 = 1,000; denotes coefficient of conductance of boiling liquid film. 

K - coefficient of thermal conductivity of the plate for a thickness of 12 in. 
(see L. S. Marks: Tables No. 19, 20, 21). 

K/h = coefficient of conductance of plate for a thickness of h in inches. 

B = resistance to the flow of heat through films and plate. 

ho = 1/R - total sum of conductances, 
and U - temperature of steam and boiling liquids. 

All factors are given per degree Fahrenheit, and Q is the total heat in B.t .u. 
transmitted per hour per square foot. 

For an evaporator where steam and boiling liquid are separated by a metal surfiKn*, 
Q = hih - U)y and R = l//ci + (I/A 2 ) -f {h/K), 

For a copper tube, K = 200. The thickness of the tube is usually Ifo in.; theref()r(^ 
h = lf 92 , and with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 20 in., the total temjau’a- 
ture difference would be 102°F. Under these conditions, R ~ (I^jooo) -h Mjooo) + 
(1/(192 X 200), Q = 1/655. Q = 655 X (b - U) = 66,810 B.t.u. 

This equation shows that with other conditions equal, the thickness of the tulx^ ina-s 
very little influence on the transmission of heat, and with a copper tube Is iu. thick, 
the amount of heat transmitted would be 66,300 B.t.u. For an iron tu])o J n; in. 
thick, and K ~ 35, Q would be 61,812 B.t.u. The small theoretical advanta.ge of 
copper over iron is also true in actual practice, except that usually iron tubes are moja'. 
easily corroded than copper tubes, and the corrosion forms an insiilaihig film on tluj 
iron which greatly reduces the heat transmission. For practical purposes iron of tlje 
same thickness will transmit about 80 per cent of the heat transmitted by coppen*. 

For lead tubes H in. thick, and K = 20, Q would be 40,086 B.t.u. 

Scale will exercise considerable influence on the amount of heat transiriitted. ( k)i‘- 
rect data for K are not known in this case, but may be taken the same as boiler scale, 
which will average about 1.50. The total resistance will be tlie sum of the resistance 
of the clean tube and the resistance caused by the scale. Therefore, for a Vurwx. 
copper tube coated with a in* lime scale, R = J-^55 + (1/(384 X l.r,()), = 

Q is 30,800 B.t.u., that is about 50 per cent of the heat transiuitted tlirouRh a cloaii 
copper tube. This reduction in heat transmission is somewhat luglicr than iu fietuiil 
practice, wliieli is probably due to the fact that in most cases soalo is not very dense 
and will permit direct contact between the metallic surface and the boiling liquid. 
Incrustations of salt and organic matter have a similar influence, and it happens 
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freqiieutly that the capacity of an evaporator is reduced to one-half or one-third by an 
a])parently thin coating of the solids on the tube surface. 

For wat,er at rest, k is a})out 100, but the conductance ^yill iiuu-ease rtii)idly with the 
increased velocity. Pests made by Clement and Garland {Bull. No. 40, Engineering 
Experiment Station, University of Illinois) show values for k of 730 at 1.45 ft. per sec- 
ond, and 2,500 at 17.13 ft. per second, which is considerably higher than the average 
conductance of boiling water. This fact is important for the construction of preheaters 
and surface condensers, and various experiments have given the following relations 
(Trans. A. S. M. E., Vol. 32): 

Ser, k — 520\/ii; Josse, 487 Htanton, d4:0\/r; Clement and Garland, 270'^y; 
Hagemann, 282 •>/<;; Allen, 220 \/ v; Orrok, 308->y y where v denotes the velocity of 
the liquid in feet per second. 

As stated before, the total quantity of heat transmitted depends on the tempera- 
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(for ti-l) 

Fig. 1. — Heat transmission constants. 

ture difference between the heating medium and the liquid. In ordinary evaporator 
practice, this difference is fairly constant, and can readily be determined by thermom- 
eters. In preheaters and condensers, however, the temperatures change and the 
average temperature difference will be G = (G — G)/n(l (taken from E. 

Flausbrand). G denotes the initial and k the final temperature difference; n is a factor 
varying from 10 to 100 or higher, and may be taken arbitrarily, depending on the 
exactness of the result wanted. The results of this equation have been plotted in 
Fig. 1. 

For instance, for G = 20° and k = 12°, k/ti — 0.60, and G (for k — 1) ~ 0.80, 
therefore G = 16°. 

The total sum of conductance Ko is commonly called the coefficient of heat trans- 
mission, and for steam at 212°F. and a copper tube Ke in. thick, has been figured as 
655. This amount will vary with the density of the steam, and empirical formulas 
have been proposed by various authors. Professor Kerr has determined Ko by a large 
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number of tests on experimental evaporators with copper tulles, and the average results 
are represented by the formula 


Ko = 225 + 17,500£) 


where D is the density of the heating steam in pounds per cubic foot. For steam at 
atmospheric pressure (212°F.), Ko would be 925; for a vacuum of 20 in. which usually 
prevails in the steam chest of a fourth effect, /v„ would be 450. Both lJies(^ figures are 
much higher than the results obtained in actual practice. 

The coefficient of heat transmission also changes with the density a-nd viscosity 
of the liquor, and the reduction is usually in direct proportion to iJie sp(‘(dfic gravity. 
Impurities and suspended matter will reduce the factor, and high velocity and good 
distribution of the steam will greatly increase the heat transmission which is evident 
in evaporators with properly proportioned steam coils which sometimes show exceed- 
ingly high capacities per square foot of heating surface. The heating steam always 
contains air and non-condensable gases which greatly reduce (he heat transmission, as 
the air seems to form an insulating surface on the tubes. It is therefore of the ut.most 
importance to provide efficient means of removing air and gas(vs from tlui Inciting 
element. Steam gages will show the total pressure of steam and air in the st-ea.m chest., 
but the actual temperature is only due to the pressure of the steam and should tlnu’e- 
fore be determined by a thermometer and not from the gage jnessure. A(au)rtlnig to 
Orrok, Ko varies as {vJvtY where jh denotes the jnessure of the stc'am alone, and pt 
the total pressure (= p,, -f pressure of air). 

The condensed steam forms a layer of water on the heating surfacu', and it. is 
necessary especially in coils and horizontal tube evaporators that this {u)ndensat.(^ 
is removed as quickly as possible to avoid reduction in capacity. 

Rapid circulation of the liquid and a low liquor level will greatly incrivisc^ t.lu^ 
capacity. A thin film will naturally cause a rapid evaporation, and it luis Ixumi found 
that in all vertical-tube evaporators the highest capacity is obtaiiuMl by ke(^])ing tlu^ 
liquor level at about one-third of the length of the tube above the lower (!u(^])lat.(*. 
The upper part of the tube is then covered only by a thin film which cwaporal.es viu'y 
quickly. This method can, however, not be used in cases where salts are separated 
from the liquid, as these salts would naturally form a coating on the tubes. For 
further details regarding influence of liquor level see E. W. Kerr, Bull IdS and M9, 
Louisiana State University. 

It has been shown that the actual amount of heat transmitted will de])end on a 
great many factors and will vary considerably with the type of ai^paratus and th(^ kind 
of liquor. Outside of water distillation, the extreme limits in actual practice are prob- 
ably 8 lb. per hour per square foot for electrolytic caustic liquor from 25 to 4S“ in a 
vertical-tube evaporator and 62 lb. evaporation per hour pen- square foot for imdt 
extract from 5 to 30°Be. in a rapid circulation film type evai)orator with steam at 
5 lb. and a vacuani of 28 in. Practical results of various liquids ar(‘ giv(ui in latcu- 
paragraphs, p. 375 el seq. 


Evaporation Under Vacuum. Boiling under reduced pressure has the f ( )llc) wi i ig 
decided advantages; Increased temperature difference; lower initial steam i)r(is- 
sure; low boiling temperature of the liquid; reduced steam consumption. Au 
increased temperature difference means a higher capacity per unit of heating 
surface and therefore a smaller heating surface for the same output. A vacuum 
evaporator is, however, more expensive than the atmospheric type, as it requires 
a closed vessel with large vapor space and a condensing system. 

economy is often accomplished by utilizing waste steam of engines tiud 
frpn ip* direct steam, and the increased cost of equipment is 

frequently paid for m a few months by the saving in coal. 
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The reduced pressure or vacuum naturally lowers the boiling point of the liquid, 
and vacuum evaporation is therefore used to advantage in all cases where high boiling 
temperatures would injure the produce (sugars) or in cases where the boihng point of 
the concentrated liquor is so high that even direct steam would not give sufficient 
temperature difference to cause boiling (caustic soda). Where large quantities of cold 
liquid are to be handled, the low boiling point gives the additional advantage that the 
liquid has not to be heated to the higher boiling point due to atmospheric pressure. 

Evaporation in Multiple Effect. — This process may be carried out under 
pressure or under vacuum. Multiple effects working under pressure are very 
rare, and are only used for water distillation. Vacuum evaporation in multiple 
effect is used extensively for all kinds of solutions, and forms, without doubt, 
the most important branch of this industry. 



Liuuor 

Fig. 2.— ~ Diiigniiniiuitic view of multiple-effect evaporator. 


In multiple-effect evaporating system, a numijer of eva])orators are connected in 
series so that the vapor produced by the steam in the first unit is introduced into the 
steam chest of the second effect; the vapor of this evaporator is again passed into the 
steam chest of the third effect, and so on as shovm in Fig. 2. 

The latent heat of the steam entering the first effect passes through the heating 
surface and causes Vjoiling of the liquid. The resultant vapor containing practically 
all the latent heat of the steam will give off this latent heat again to the liquor in the 
second effect, and so on. The actual work is done by the transfer of the latent heat of 
the original steam through the heating surface from one evaporator to the next until 
it is finally condensed in the condenser attached to the last effect. Theoretically, there 
is almost no limit to the number of times that this latent heat may be transferred; 
practically, however, tlie limits are given by the fact that it takes a certain temperature 
diffei'ence between the vapor on one side of the heating surface and the liquid on the 
other to cause boiling and produce again vapor. For plain water and very weak 
solutions, this limit of temperature fall is 10°F., and for other liquor, from 20 to 30°F, 
In the first case, the limit is a decituple effect, and for ordinary conditions a triple or 
quadruple effect. 
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It should be borne in mind that a multiple effect, where evaporators arc connected 
in series, has the same capacity as a single effect, provided the initial steam pressure 
and vacuum are the same. However, the steam consumption is reduced in proportion 
to the number of effects installed and this increased economy is the only reason for 
installation of multiple effects, which are naturally much more expensive than single- 
effect evaporators. In some cases, evaporators are arranged parallel with individual 
steam connections and condensers, and it is evident that the capacity will increase with 
the number of evaporators, but the steam consumption will also rise in the same 
proportion. In the first case, the total temperature fall T has been divided into a 
number of smaller temperature falls, Ti, J'2, T3, etc., and the evaporating capacity of 
the multiple effect will he Q - Ko {Ti + T2 + Ts, etc.) = KoT, which is also the 
capacity of a single effect. In the second case, the capacity of each evaporator, 
Qn = KoTn and therefore the total output of all the evaporators ecpials the sum of all 
Q’s, Q - KoT, 


Steam Consumption.-— It is apparent that any evaporating system should 
have complete heat balance and that in all cases the amount of heat entering and 
leaving the evaporators should be the same. If we call 


S == B.t.u. in steam admitted to steam chest, 

V == B.t.u. in vapor going to condenser, 

Ri, ^2, Rz = B.t.u. lost by radiation in first, second and third effect, 
W = B.t.u. in weak liquor entering evaporator, 

H = B.t.u. in heavy liquor leaving evaporator, and 
Cl, C2, Cs == B.t.u, in condensate discharged from evaporators. 

The heat balance of a single effect would be 
S = V + Cl + Ri + H - W 
and for a triple effect 

S = V + Cl + C2 + C3 + -Ki + Eg + Rn “ W 



single effect. 


These equations give the factors that (hh-ormint' 
the steam consumption of an evaporator and mak(^ 
it clear that all types of evaporators imi.st have 
the same efficiency with reference to steam con- 
sumption provided the working conditions are 
identical. Therefore the claim of some mamifacLun'rs 
that their particular type of evaporator consmm^s 
less steam than other constructions is misleading as 
there can only be a difference in the l(>ss(\s by 
radiation, and with a good insulating covering tlu^se 
losses are so small that the difference is negligililo. 

In a single effect, the determination of V is simple, 
as it can readily be figured from the difference l)etwe(ui 
the weight of the weak and heavy liquor, the temjxsr- 
atures and the vacuum. In a multiple effect, th<^ 
problem is rather difficult as for the determination of 
V It is necessary to know the quantities of water 
evaporated in each effect. The evaporation in each 
effect is not the same, but will be smallest in tiie 
first, and largest in the last effect, on a,(u*oun(; of tJu* 
fact that the liquor passing from one evaporator to 


the next WJII pve off some of its iieat (roGvaporatc). This vapor added to "the 
xapor coming from the fimt effect will naturally increase the amount of ovaponition 
m the second effect, and so on. The exact amount of roevapori; 
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the temperature difference between the two evaporators, and these temperatures 
cannot be determined exactly beforehand. The case becomes even more complicated 
if the condensate of the second effect is discharged into the steam chest of the third 
effect to save the heat of reevaporation. E. Haiisbrand, in his book, “Evaporating, 
Condensing and Cooling,” has given some excellent formulas and tables for various 
temperatures and percentages of concentration taking into account the amount of heat 



^ ^2 JFf C 3 

Fig. 4. — Heat balance in multiple effect. 


recovered by reevaporation of the liquor passing from one body to the next with the 
assumption that the condensate is discharged from each steam chest separately. The 
average results are: 

Double effect; Vh = 0.466; ~ 0.534 

Triple effect; Vi = 0.300; = 0.329; Va = 0.371 

Quadruple effect; Vi = 0.216; V 2 = 0.243; F3 = 0.256; T4 = 0.285 

where Vh, V 2 , F3, Vi are the amounts of evaporation in each effect, and the sum is the 

difference between the weight of the ingoing and outgoing liquors. These percentages 
are correct for a concentration of the liquor of 7 to 1, and Vi will be about 8 per cent 

smaller for a concentration of 10 to 1, and 5 per cent larger for a concentration of 4 to 

1. All these figures are based on the assumption that the liquor enters at the tempera- 
ture prevailing in the first effect and allowances must of course be made if the liquor 
is warmer or colder. 

In practically all cases, the condensate coming from the steam chest of the first 
effect is returned to the boiler; in a triple or quadruple effect a slight saving in steam 
may be accomplished by discharging the condensed water from the second steam chest 
into the third and from the third into the fourth steam chest. For average conditions 
the factors of distribution in this case would be: 

Triple effect; Ti = 0.295; Fs - 0.324; Vs = 0.381 

Quadruple effect; Fi = 0.211; F2 = 0.238; F3 = 0.256; F4 = 0.295 

The steam consumption will also depend on the amount of heat lost by radiation. 
For evaporators not covered by insulating material, the loss R will be 3 B.t.u. per 
degree Fahrenlieit per hour per square foot of outside surface, and 0.5 B.t.u. per 
degree Fahrenheit per hour per square foot for apparatus that are well covered with 
magnesia or corrugated asbestos paper. The degrees Fahrenheit are equal to the 
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average of the difference between the temperatures prevailing inside the evaporators 
and the room. This loss by radiation should be added to the total amount required 
for evaporation. 

The equation for steam consumption may now be rewritten as follows: 

^ = 7i + W/L(ti - t) 

where, S denotes pounds of steam entering first steam chest, 

Vi denotes pounds of evaporation, consisting of difference in weight between 
ingoing and outgoing liquor and loss by radiation multiplied by factor of distribution, 
W denotes pounds of liquor entering the evaporator, 

L denotes latent heat of steam entering steam chest, 
h denotes temperature of boiling liquid, and 
t denotes temperature of liquor entering evaporator. 

The concentration of 14,000 lb. of weak liquor at 70°F. to 2,000 lb. in a tn])lc cfh^ct 
with steam at 5 lb. pressure and a vacuum of about 27 in. in the last effect, would 
require an evaporator with an outside surface of about 3 X 800 = 2,400 sq. ft., and 
the loss by radiation would be i? — 2,400(160® — 70°) X 0.5/960 — 113 11)., if 
160° is the average temperature in the three evaporators. The temperature in the 
first effect would be 190°F., and 

Fi = (14,000 lb. - 2,000 lb. + 113 lb.) X 0.295 
S = 3,573 + 14.6(190° - 70°) = 5,325 lb. 

If the weak liquor should have a temperature of 212° instead of 70°, then 
S = 3,573 + 14.4(190° - 212°) = 3,541 lb. 

which shows plainly the importance of the temperature of the ingoing li([uor. I n cases 
where the liquors contain large percentages of solids these should be taktui into 
account when figuring the steam required for pre-heating. 

The foregoing figures have all been based on the usual practice of running th(^ 
multiple effect ^Mirect current,^’ which means that the weak liquor enters the first 
effect and passes from there to the second, third and fourth effect. In some easels, 
however, it has been found advantageous to run "countercurrent” by feeding fhe 
liquor into the last effect and convey it from there by pumping to the previous evapora- 
tors. Naturally there will be no reevaporation and the proportion of vapors will be 
distributed so that the fii’st effect will have the highest and the last evaporal.or tlu^ 
lowest amount of evaporation, as the liquor has to be heated going from om^ effeef, fo 
the other. This method of running countercurrent will save a small pcrcenf.age of 
heating steam in case large amounts of cold liquors are entering the evaportvting sys- 
tem, and has also other advantages: It will eliminate losses by enfrainmenl, which is 
frequently caused by the rapid reevaporation of the hot liquor entering the next 
evaporator; it will save from 20 to 40 per cent of cooling water; it will boil and dis- 
charge the finished liquor at high temperature. Countercurrent operation will 
require, however, pumping of the liquor from one effect to the next, and this is ho.- 
quentlj' undesirable especially with chemical liquors that will corrode metals, hhirther 
details may be found in a paper read by H. K. Moore and published in Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering N Vol. 18, p. 187 el seq, 

A third method is "semi-countercurrent” where the weak liquor enters the second 
effect and passes from there to the third and fourth. The liquor of the last evaporator 
is pumped into the first, and discharged at high temperature (Ifiack liquors and 
packing-house tank waters). 

In some industries, particularly in beet-sugar factories, vapor is taken from the first 
or second effect to preheat the raw juice, and this will naturally introduce complica,- 
tions in the calculation of the total steam consumption (sec E. Iiaus])rand). 
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Recently another system of evaporation has been developed in Europe, in which 
vapors coming from the evaporator are compressed . in a multi-stage turbo-com- 
pressor, and then returned into the steam chest at higher temperature. It is claimed 
that under certain conditions, the fuel consumption of a single effect is less than that 
of a quadruple effect. For detailed information, see an article by Carlsson in Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, Apr. 13, 1921, p. 645. 

Water Consumption. — With few exceptions, the vapors coming from the last 
effect must be condensed in some kind of a condenser, and the amount of water 
needed for this purpose is frequently a very important factor. 

The quantity of cooling water can be determined by the following equation: 

W = ViX L/ih - 10 - 0 

where, 

W denotes the quantity of cooling water in pounds, 

Vi denotes the amount of vapor coining from the last effect, 

L denotes the latent heat of this vapor, 
ti denotes the temperature of this vapor, 

t denotes the temperature of the cooling water entering the condenser, 

and 

ti — 10 denotes the temperature of the water discharged from the condenser. 
Well constructed condensers will operate satisfactorily with a difference of 5°F. 
Iietween the temperature of the vapor and the hot water; but it is safer to figure on a 
difference of 10° for actual operating conditions, and therefore this figure has been used 
in the above equation. The temperature t is known, and h and L can be figured from 
the vacuum at which the last effect is supposed to work fsee steam tables in Kent or 
Marks, also a short table, p. 48, this book). Vi can be determined from the data 
given on page 365, covering factors of distribution. 

Evaporation and Percentage of Solids. — In many cases only the amount of 
weak or heavy liquor and the specific gravity or percentage of solids of solutions 
are known. The determination of the steam and water consumption is, how- 
ever, based on the actual amount of water evaporated, and this quantity may be 
figured as follows: 

y = L(1 - l/h) = H(h/l - 1) 

where V denotes total quantity of water evaporated in pounds, 

L denotes amount of weak liquor in pounds, 

H denotes amount of heavy liquor in pounds, 

I denotes percentage of solids in weak liquor or its specific gravity minus 1 , 
and 

h denotes percentage of solids in heavy liquor or its specific gra\dty minus 

1 . 

These equations may also be used to figure out various factors useful for evapora- 
tor practice: 

H LX l/h] L^HX h/l] I = h(l - V/H) 

H = F/(VZ- 1); L = 7/(1 - l/h)] h == Z/(l ~ V/L) 

The factors of distribution mentioned on page 365, and the above formula will 
give the data to figure the percentage of solids or specific gravity of the solution 
in each effect of a multiple-effect evaporator. This is frequently important for the 
design and operation of evaporators, as it gives means for the determination of the 
boiling point, viscosity and crystallizing point. 
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LOSSES IN EVAPORATORS 

Radiation. — The outside surfaces of all evaporators, vapor lines, and liquor 
lines should be covered with an efficient insulating material so as to reduce these 
losses to a minimum. This is of special importance when evaporators are used 
intermittently. Average figures have been given in a previous paragraph, 
“Steam Consumption.” 

Entrainment is always due to faulty construction or operation of the evapora- 
tor. Small particles of liquor are carried to the next steam chest or to the 
condenser with the vapor, and this can only take place where the vapor speed is 
too high. Catchalls and entrainment separators will reduce these losses, but 
evaporators should be designed and operated so that there will be no entrainment. 

Roaming or frothing is common with a great many alkaline solutions; and 
evaporators used for the concentration of such liquors should be especially 
adapted for that purpose. In practically all cases, losses by foaming can be 
prevented by keeping the liquor level as low as possible, in which case the foam 
bubbles will be broken by coming in contact with the hot surfaces of the tubes 
that are not covered by liquor. This method of operation will also increase 
the capacity, as the liquor will be spread in a fine film over a large part of the 
heating surface. Catchalls and separators are necessary, and will save valuable 
material in case of careless operation. Uniform working conditions and constant 
low liquor level are very helpful. 

Incrustations. — great many solutions have the tendency to deposit a scale 
on that part of the heating surface which comes in contact with these liquors. 
Such a scale wdll always cause a considerable loss, not so much in efficiency as in 
capacity. Actual figures for the reduction in heat transmission have been given in 
previous paragraphs. Experience has shown that all substances which are less 
soluble at higher temperatures will form a hard scale on the tubes, while all salts 
that increase in solubility with rise in temperature will form incrustations that 
are easily soluble in water, and can therefore readily be removed by boiling. All 
liquors that have a tendency to deposit a hard scale on the tubes require an 
evaporator wffiere the tubes can be cleaned mechanically. 

Arrangement and Construction of Evaporators. — ^Local conditions must 
decide the very important question whether single- or multiple-effect evaporators 
should be installed. If exhaust steam is to be used only, the number of effects 
will depend on the quantity available, to which would be added the amount of 
exhaust steam coming from the pumps of the evaporating equipment proper. In 
cases where live steam has to be used, it is necessary to compare the saving in fuel 
with the additional expense for depreciation, interest and repairs of the evapora- 
tors. It is natural that for small quantities of liquor, a single or double effect is 
sufficient, and that only for large plants triple or quadruple effects should be 
chosen. Of secondary importance is the water consumption for cooling purposes 
in the condenser, but where water is scarce, it is always advisable to install a 
cooling tower. 

The number of effects is often limited by the maximum temperature at which the 
liquors can be handled without spoiling them, and in some cases even for large quan- 
tities a single effect has to be used, as otherwise the boiling temperature would injure 
the finished product (gelatin, malt extract). The number of effects is also depend- 
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ent upon the available temperature differences between the heating steam and the 
vacuum and this temperature’ difference is frequently influenced by the increased boil- 
ing point of the solution (caustic soda, calcium chloride). 

Evaporators are usually operated with exhaust steam at from 0 to 10 lb. pressure, 
and with live steam up to 30 lb. pressure, as a higher pressure will greatly increase the 
cost of the apparatus. The vacuum in the last effect depends on the amount and 
temperature of condensing water available, and for all smaller installations and ordinary 
liquors, a wet system condenser with from 25 to 26 in. of vacuum is the usual practice. 
For larger plants and for delicate liquors, it is important to have a high vacuum, which 
must be produced in a barometric condenser with dry-vacuum pump, or in a surface 
condenser in cases where it is not permissible to mix the vapors with the cooling water. 
Usually a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. is carried in these systems, and it is very 
seldom that a higher vacuum than 28 in. is required. 

It has been shown under “Heat Transmission” that the temi)erature differences in 
a multiple effect are not evenly distributed for the reason that the factor of heat 
transmission increases and decreases with the steam pressure. In the earlier stages 
of evaporator manufacture, multiple effects have been built with various sizes of 
heating surface so that the temperature difference between each effect would be the 
same, claiming that this would give better efficiency and capacity. All modern 
evaporators are built with equal heating surface in each effect, as this will naturally 
reduce the cost of production, and it has been demonstrated under these conditions 
each effect will do its proper share of work. Only in cases where large amounts of 
extra steam are to be taken from one or more effects of a multiple effect, it has been 
found necessary to increase the heating surface in proportion to the extra amount of 
vapor to be produced. Such evaporators are frequently installed in beet-sugar 
factories where large amounts of extra steam arc used for the preheating of the weak 
juice. 

Material of Construction. — A good quality of close-grained cast iron should 
be used for all evaporator bodies as it will reduce the amount of leakage to a 
minimum. In all plate metal and copper construction, the large amount of 
rivets and seams are always a source of trouble. Recently steel-plate evaporators 
have been used with welded seams, but this method of construction has not been 
satisfactory for strong alkaline solutions. The heating surface mostly consists 
of tubes made of steel, wrought iron, charcoal iron, copper, brass, bronze, alumi- 
num and lead. Evaporators have been built with aluminum shells and of 
glass enameled steel. There is practically no limit as to what material can be 
used for the construction of evaporators, and in some cases, steel and cast-iron 
shells have been lined with acid-proof brick in order to reduce the action of acid 
liquors on the metal shell. Evaporators have been built of solid lead with lead 
coils, and also of cast iron with homogeneous lead coating, and sometimes a 
separate lead lining. Special information on this subject will be given in later 
paragraphs. 

VARIOUS TYPES OF EVAPORATORS 

Jacket and Coil Type. — ^Figure 5 shows the construction of the first miil-tiplc- 
effect evaporator invented and patented by Pecqueiir, and the heating surface 
consists simply of dished copper bottoms. The whole arrangement of the 
multiple effect is very simple, but naturally the capacity is small as such a con- 
struction is always limited in size. Figure 6 shows Howard^s vacuum iDan with 
jacket for the concentration of sugar juice. A similar pan was used by Roth for 
the same purpose. 

24 





Fig. 12. — Vertical tubes 
and vertical shell. 


Fig. 13. — Claassen 
type. 


Fig. 11. — Horizontal tubes 
and vertical shell. 




Fig. 14. — Annular downtake. 


Fig. 15. — Steam inside, liquor outside tubes. 
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Figure?; A considerable improvement as far as capacity is concerned is obtained 
by the use of tubular coils placed in the liquid to be evaporated. Large amounts of 
heating surface can be concentrated in a small space and this type of pan is still 
used to a large extent in the sugar and milk industry. Figure 8 shows the Reilly 



Fig. 16. — Yaryan. high-speed circulation. 


patent evaporator, a peculiar adaption of the coil type. This evaporator is mostly 
used for water stills as it is claimed by the inventor that on account of the vibration of 
the spiral coils, the scale will not deposit on the tubes and llie heating surface can be 
kept clean ea.sily. 



Horizontal Type— Figure 9 shows the first construction of an evaporator with 
horizontal tubes, invented and patented by Norbert Rillieux. The evaporator 
was used for the concentration of sugar juice in Louisiana, and is really the 
prototype of all modern horizontal-type evaporators. Figure 10: This construc- 
tion was designed by Wellner Yelinek, and is being used to a large extent in the 
beet-sugar industry in this country and abroad. The same type, with a few 
minor changes, was patented by Swenson. Figure 11 : A horizontal tube machine 
with a vertical cylindrical sheU which was first designed by Simirenko, and later 
copied by Vis, and patented in the United States by Gibson and Zaremba. 
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Vertical Type. — Figure 12: The first vertical tube evaporator was built by 
Robert, and has the one great advantage over the horizontal type, that it can 
easily be cleaned with any ordinary flue cleaner. Figure 13 : The same construc- 
tion as the Robert evaporator with an addition of a very large downtake in the 
center to improve the circulation of the liquor. This type was first constructed 
by Claassen, and is now used to a large extent in the cane-sugar and malt -extract 
industries under the name of “Standard Evaporator.” 


I 




Fici. 18. — Original diinlung-filin Fiu. 19. — Manlius rapid-circulation 

evaporator (Ke.stnor). evaporator. 

Figure 14 shows an evaporator whore the central downtake has been replaced by a 
large annular downtake. The steam chest does not form an integral part of the 
evaporator, but is placed inside the sliell on separate supports. This construction was 
first built by Kauffmann, and introduced in the United States by Mantius. Figure 1 5 : 
A vertical-tube evaporator with the steam inside and the liquor outside the tubes. 
The top of the tubes is closed, and the steam either enters through the main tubes 
(Sanborn), or through a small concentric tube (Pecqueur and Mantius). 

Film Type. — Figure 16 shows the construction of Yaryan, in which the liquor 
is passed successively through a number of coils at very high speed. Figure 17 : 
A special type of evaporator, .Lillie patent, with horizontal tubes, where a thin 
film of liquor is formed on the outside of the tubes by the use of pumps. Figure 
IS shows the first type of a climbing-film e'\'aporator (Kestner). The liquor 
passes through the tubes only once, and is discharged from the vapor dome 
directly to the next evaporator or storage tank. 
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Figures 19 and 20 shows also a similar type of evaporator as constructed by 
Mantiiis and Badger, but in both cases the liquor is recirculated from the vapor body 
to the liquor chest, and is only discharged when it has reached the correct density. 



AUXILIARIES 

Salt Filters— A great many of the solutions to be handled in the chemical 
and allied industries separate salts during the concentration, either as a main pro- 
duct or by-product. In any case, it is necessary to separate this salt from the 
liquor, and this is accomplished by either discharging the mixture of liquor and 
salt into an open salt filter from where the liquor is returned to the evaporator, 
or sent to storage; or by separating the two products in a closed salt filter; or by 
discharging the mixture of the two into a trough and a rotary salt filter, where the 
salt will stick to the surface of the drum, and the solution is discharged by the 
pump. It is beyond the scope of this article to go into further details, and it is 
only to be mentioned that considerable progress has been made during the last 
few years in the handling of these salts, which ordinarily required considerable 
labor and expense. 

Condensing System.— In the majority of cases, the vapors coming from the 
last effect must be condensed in some type of condenser, depending on the 
vacuum under which the plant is to be operated. The condenser may be of any 
standard design, but it should be borne in mind there are sometimes large fluc- 
tuations in the amount of vapor going to the condenser, and also that an evaporat- 

manufacturers of these evaporators will bo found in “The 
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ing system will have considerable more air leakage than a standard engine or 
turbine. Therefore the condenser and vacuum pump should always be very 
much larger than is usually figured for standard steam practice. 

Preheaters. — Under Steam Consumption/^ it has been shown that the 
temperature of the incoming liquor has considerable influence on the steam 
consumption of the plant. Wherever possible, waste steam or waste gases 
should be used to preheat the cold liquors, so that they will enter the evaporator 
at about the boiling temperature in the first effect. For larger installations 
it is advisable to place preheaters in all the vapor lines of the multiple effect, 
and pass the liquor from one heater to the other, utilizing the vapors coming from 
each effect. This would mean that the liquor is preheated in multiple effect, and 
larger plants will show a considerable saving by this method of operation. 

Separators and Catchalls. — To prevent losses by entrainment or foaming, it is 
necessary to install efficient separators and catchalls. For ordinary conditions, 
standard so-called “oil separators” with baffle plates may be used, but for 
extreme cases, separators of the centrifugal type, or very large expansion tanks 
with baffles must be installed. Prof. E, W. Kerr has given the results of some 
tests made with a Swartwout separator, which has shown extremely high effi- 
ciency (See Bull. 188 and 149 of the Louisiana State University). 

EVAPORATORS IN THE CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Specific Uses of Evaporators. — Tiie following pages will give in convenient 
form the information and data that are necessary for the design or selection of a 
suitable evaporator for various kinds of solutions. The figures for capacity arc 
given from practical experience under ordinary working conditions, and may be 
exceeded in many cases, especially in new plants where the heating surface and 
all joints are in first class condition. 

INORGANIC PRODUCTS 

Distilled Water. — Water will boil with a small temperature difference, and 
the apparatus is simple and cheap. It is therefore economical to combine a num- 
ber of effects to one unit, and quadruple- and decituple-effect evaporators of 
the vertical-tube and film type are common practice. They are operated under 
pressure and vacuum, and the capacity will vary from 3 to G gal. per square foot 
according to the total temperature difference. Evaporator shells are made of 
cast iron or steel, and tubes of steel, brass or copper. There is no foaming, but 
generally all raw water contains considerable amounts of scale forming material 
and tubes have to be cleaned frequently. Sea water has to be used to a con- 
siderable extent for the manufacture of distilled water, and usually the Reilly 
coil type is used aboard ships, as it is claimed by the inventor that scale will not 
deposit on the tubes. Sometimes the 20°Bd. liquor coming from the sea water 
stills is concentrated further for the recovery of sea salt in standard vertical-tube 
evaporators with salt filters. 

Ammonium Chloride. — The weak liquor will contain from 6 per cent to 10 
per cent of salt, and is usually concentrated to 40 per cent in a horizontal-tube 
or vertical-tube evaporator. Capacity is about 2 gal. per square foot with a 
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steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of from 26 to 27 in. Salt crystals are 
recovered from the 40 per cent liquor by cooling, and in some cases tliey have 
been separated directly in a vertical-tube evaporator and recovered in a standard 
salt filter. In this case the capacity is from 1 to IK per square foot. In 
some cases, evaporators have been made of cast iron with steel tulles, but other 
manufacturers are using evaporators lined with lead or acid-proof brick, and 
extra-heavy copper and bronze tubes. 

Ammonium Nitrate. — The weak liquors are usually concentrated from 25 to 
80 per cent in single effects of the horizontal-tube, or special verti(!al-tube 
evaporators. The steam pressure is from 5 to 20 lb. and the vacuum from IS to 
26 in. Evaporators have been built with cast-iron shells and cast-iron tubes, and 
also with aluminum tubes and enameled bodies. 

Ammonium Sulphate. — Gas-producer plants will furnish weak liquors with 
about 30 per cent sulphate, and these liquors are concentrated in a vertical-tube 
evaporator until the salt crystals separate and drop into the salt filter attached to 
the evaporator. With a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 to 28 in., tiui 
capacity is from 1 to IK gal. per square foot. Evaporator shells are made 
of cast iron with tubes of bronze. Frequently the whole apparatus is lead -lined 
and the tubes are of lead, in which case the capacity will be reduced to aljout 60 
per cent of the above figures. 

Aluminum Sulphate. — The liquor usually contains free sulphuric acid and is 
concentrated from 10 to 45 per cent. It will solidify at 48 per cent. Tho 
evaporators must be made of lead entirely and the capacity will be K' gal. ])(u* 
square foot with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in. Verth^al-tube 
and horizontal-tube machines may be used. 

Barium Chloride. — The usual concentration is from 10 to 50 per cent, and 
with a horizontal-tube evaporator the capacity will be 1 gal. i)cr sciuarc foot, with 
a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in. Number of effoeds dei)oiuls on 
quantity of liquor. Evaporators are built of cast iron or st(iol, wiUi steel or 
wrought-iron tubes. 

Calcium Chloride. — The weak liquors will contain from 7 to .10 p( 3 r cent of 
solids, and are concentrated to from 43 to 48 per cent. Sodium chloride is 
separated and recovered in standard salt filters. For the proconcentration, a, 
veitical-tube and rapid-circulation type should be used) for the final (!oiic,eufcra~ 
tion, a vertical-tube machine only. The capacity is 2 gal. per sciuaro foot for the 
weak liquor, and 1 gal. for the final concentration, assuming a steam pressure 
of 10 Ib. and a vacuum of 28 in. The boiling point of calcium chloride imn-oases 
considerably with the concentration, and the liquors usually separate a heavy 
scale of calcium sulphate, which has to be removed by mechanical chMiniiig 
Calcium and Magnesium Chloride (Mother liquors froiri salt works)--- 
Weak liquor 29°Be., heavy liquor 45°Be. The concentration is done in horizon- 
tal-tube and vertical-tube single effects at a capacity of 1 gal. per square foot 
with a steam pressure of 10 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in. Sodium chloride will 
separate. Final concentration to 59°Be. is done in open pans with high-pressure 

steam. All parts must be of cast iron or wrought iron, as copper will discolor the 
prociucu. 

Magnesium Sulphate (Epsom salt).— Concentrated from 48 per cent or loss 
to 75 per cent m vertical-tube or rapid-circulation type evaporators. With a 
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steam pressure of 15 lb. and a vacuum of 20 in., the capacity is from 1 to 13'2 
per square foot. Single effects for small quantities; double effects operated 
counter-current for larger volumes. Evaporators arc made of cast iron with 
wrought-iron or copper tubes. Natural epsom .salt solutions will deposit a scale 
of sodium sulphate on the tubes, and the solutions produced from dolomite and 
sulphuric acid will form a heavy scale of calcium sulphate. Tubes must therefore 
be accessible for mechanical cleaning. 

Potassium Bichromate. — Concentrated from 25 to 50 per cent in a vertical- 
tube evaporator with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in., at a rate 
of 1 gal. per square foot. Sodium chloride is separated in salt filters. Evapora- 
tors must be built of cast-iron shells and charcoal-iron or steel tubes. 

Potassium Carbonate. — Density of weak liquor will vary greatly, depending 
on the source of the product. Solutions are concentrated until the salt crystals 
separate in a vertical-tube evaporator with a steam pressure of from 5 to 10 lb. 
and a vacuum of 26 in., at a capacity of 1 gal. per sciuare foot. The carbonate 
crystals are recovered in salt filters. Evaporatoi’s are made of cast iron or steel, 
a I id tubes of steel or charcoal iron. 

Potassium Chloride. — Density of weak liquor solution will depend on the 
source of material. It will vary from 5 to 20 per cent of solids. It is usually 
concentrated up to the crystallization point, and crystals are recovered by cooling 
in crystallizing vats. Capacity will be from 1 to i gal. per square foot, with a 
steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in. Horizontal-tube or rapid-circula- 
tion type evaporators may be used, and vertical-tube evaporators must be used 
for liquors that also separate sodium chloride. Cast-iron .shells with either 
cliareoal-iron or copper tubes are used. 

Potassium Hydroxide. — Usually concentrated from 10 to 46 per cent m 
multiple-effect evaporators of vertical-tube construction, with a steam pressure 
(jf from 5 to 20 lb. and a vacuum of from 26 to 2S in., at a capacity of about 1 gal. 
per square foot. Potassium carbonate or chloride are recovered in salt filteis. 
Evaporator shells are of cast iron and tubes of charcoal iron. 

Potassium Nitrate. — Concentrated from 30 to 70 per cent in a vertical-tube 
evaporator with a capacity of 1 gal. per square foot, and a steam pressure of 
15 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in. A double effect operating counter-current is 
advisable, and the sodium chloride is recovered in salt filters. Evaporator bodies 
are of (*ast iron and tubes of copper or charcoal iron. 

Potassium Sulphate.— The weak liquors containing from 10 to 20 per cent of 
sulphate cry.stals ai‘e concentrated in vertical-tube evaporators with a steam 
pressure of about 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 to 28 in., at a capacity of 1 to 1>2 gal. 
per square foot. The sulphate crystals are recovered in salt filters attached to the 
evaporators, which are built of either cast-iron or steel wdth steel or charcoal-iron 

tubes. , 1.1 i. 

Sodium Bichromate.— Liquors containing from 50 per cent bichromate are 

(ioiuicutratud for the separation of the sodium chloride in vertical-tube evapora- 
tors, witli a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in. at a capacity of 0.8 
gal. per square foot. The sodium chloride is recovered in salt filters. _ Multiple 
effects .should be operated counter-current, and evaporators can be built of cast 

iron or steel with steel or charcoal-iron tubes.' 

Sodium Carbonate.— The weak solutions containing about 10 per cent ot 
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crystals are concentrated in vertical-tube evaporators with exhaust steam at 
5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in., at the rate of l}i gal. per square foot. Hodiiiiu 
carbonate is separated in salt filters and a rapid circulation between salt fil Icel- 
and evaporator must be maintained in order to prevent crystalli^sation of tlie 
carbonate on the tubes. Evaporators are built of cast iron with steel or char- 
coal-iron tubes. 

Sodium Chloride (Common salt). — One ton of salt will require the evapora- 
tion of about 3 tons of water from a saturated brine. All fine-grained salt 
(vacuum salt) is made in single- or multiple-effect evaporators of the Standard 
type with deep cone bottoms, which will give a capacity of from 1}4 to I,'-! gal. 
per square foot, with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 28 in. Usually 
these evaporators have large central downtakes, and in some cases, special 
propellers for better circulation of the brine. Very large units have been built 
by Manistee, having a capacity of from 300 to 500 tons of salt per day. Hjdt 
is recovered in closed filters, by continuous vacuum filters, or with bucket eleva- 
tors. Evaporation is retarded by incrustations of salt, and very freciuenlly by 
scaling of the tubes. Without proper treatment of the brine, this scale has to bt^ 
removed mechanically once a day. Some of the brines will foam considerably, 
and a high-vapor space is necessary. Evaporators are usually built with cast- 
iron shells and copper or brass tubes. Sometimes iron tubes arc also used. 

Coarse-grained salt, so-called “grainer salt,” is manufactured in large shallow 
pans made of steel or concrete, and heated by coils. The salt is removed con- 
tinuously by scrapers which drag along the bottom of the pan. With iow-prc^s- 
sure steam these grainers have a capacity of from >3 to 3^2 gid. of water ovaporai(Ml 
per square foot of heating surface. 

Sodiirm. Chlorate. — ^Liquors are concentrated from about 40 to 56 ])or (^ent;, 
and sodium chloride is separated. The work is usually done in horizont.ni-tubci 
or special vertical-tube double-effect evaporators in counter-current, with a 
steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in., at a rate of 0.8 gal. poj' square fool,. 
Evaporator shells and tubes should be of cast iron. 

Sodium Hydroxide (Caustic soda). — ^Liquors are usually concentrat(Hl 
from 10 to 46 per cent in vertical-tube multiple-effect evaporators with a, st(aun 
pressure of 20 lb. and a vacuum of 27 to 28 in., at the rate of from 1 to l}i gal. 
per square foot. Sodium carbonate and chloride are separated during tlu^ (wapo- 
rating process, and are recovered in salt filters. Evapox’ators are usually buill, of 
cast iron or steel, with steel or charcoal-iron tubes. For the more conc(uitrai(Ml 
liquors copper tubes have also been used successfully. 

The 46 per cent solution is further concentrated to 80 per cent in the Manlius 
high concentrator vdih a steam pressure of 100 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in. at tln^ ral (‘ of 
0.6 gal. per square foot. Evaporator of cast iron, tubes of special cast iron or cojipcu'. 

Sodium Nitrate. — Solutions are concentrated from 30 to 70 per cent in a 
vei tical-tube evaporator with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 iu,, 
at the rate of 0.9 gal. per square foot. For larger quantities a double or triple 
effect operating counter-current is used. Evaporators are built of cast iron, tube-s 
of charcoal iron or copper. Sodium chloride is separated during the first stage 
of evaporation and sodium nitrate during the final concentration. 

Sodium Nitrite-Liquors are concentrated from 30 to 80 per cent in a 
lorizontal-tube machine with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 20 in., 
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at the rate of 0.7 gal. per square foot. Quantities are usually small and only 
single effects are used. Evaporators of cast iron, tubes of aluminum. 

Sodium Phosphate. — Solutions are concentrated from 6 to 24 per cent in a 
horizontal-tube double-effect evaporator with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a 
vacuum of 26 in., at the rate of gal. per square foot. Evaporators are of cast 
iron or steel, with tubes of steel. 

Sodium Silicate. — Concentrated from 50 to 60 per cent in a horizontal-tube 
single effect with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in., at the rate of 
>3 to >2 gal. per square foot. Evaporators are built of cast iron with steel tubes. 
Capacity per square foot of heating surface is very low on account of the heavy 
coating of the tubes. 

Soditun Sulphate. — The saturated solution of from 30 to 33 per cent solids 
is concentrated in single or multiple-effect evaporators of the vertical-tube type, 
with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in., at the rate of from 1 to 1 M 
gal. per square foot. The sodium sulphate is recovered in salt filters, and a rapid 
circulation between evaporator and salt filters must be maintained in order to 
prevent heavy coating on the tubes. 

Sodium Sulphide. — Concentrated from 8 to 45 per cent in single or multiple- 
effect evaporators of the horizontal-tube or rapid-circulation type, with a steam 
pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in., at the rate of 142 to 2 gal. per square foot. 
Evaporators are of cast iron with tubes of charcoal iron or steel. Sometimes the 
liquor is further concentrated to 60 per cent in the hlantius high concentrator, 
which is equipped with cast-iron tubes. 

Sulphuric Acid. — Weak acid solutions are successfully concentrated in 
multiple-effect evaporators of the vertical-tube or horizontal-tube type, having 
cast-iron shells and lead lining, with lead tidies; in some eases the whole apparatus 
is built of lead. Capacity, steam pressure and vacuum depend on special 
conditions. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 

Sugar, Glucose and Maltose. — One ton of sugar cane will give about 150 lb. 
of sugar in Louisiana, and from 200 to 225 lb. in the tropics. The juice will 
amount to 200 gal. per ton, with a density of from 51-2 to S°Brix. It is concen- 
trafed in a triple or quadruple-effect evaporator to about 27°Be., with a steam 
pi’cssiirc of 10 lb. and a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. The capacity is 3 to 4 gal. 
pel’ square foot, and the Standard, Lillie, Kestner, Sanborn and Swenson evapo- 
rators are the usual types. The 27°Be. solution is concentrated to 42° in single 
olTects of tlic coil or Standard type. The capacity is about 1 gal. of water 
evaporated per square foot, and either live or exhaust steam is used in these 
pans. 

Beet Sugar. — One ton of beets will give about IK ton of juice, having a 
density of from 7 to 84rB6. The concentration is done in two stages, and 
triple- or quadruple-effect evaporators with a capacity of from 3 to 4 gal. per 
square foot arc used for the concentration up to 27°B6. The Wellner Yelinek, 
Swenson and Kilby construction are the usual types. The'^fiiial concentration 
up to 42°Bd. is done in single effects of the coil or Standard type, with a capacity 
of about 1 gal. per square foot. 
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A properly purified and well-filtered solution will not give much trouble on lUHuJunt 
of foaming, but all sugar juices contain considerable amounts of lime and silica, which 
will form a hard scale on the tubes. This scale is usually removed by boiling wii.li a 
weak soda ash and acid solution. The Standard type has the advantage ov(w all oilier 
constructions as it can be cleaned mechanically and is therefore used (o a large ext ent 
in the cane-sugar industry. Evaporator shells are usually made ol cast, iron and 
sometimes of steel. Tubes are of brass or copper. 

Glucose. — One bushel of corn will give about l-f gal. of licpior, and f.ho first 
concentration is done in a triple-effect evaporator from 15 to 30°H6. with from 
5 to 10 lb. of exhaust steam pressure and a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. The 
capacity is from 2}i to 3 gal. per square foot. Usually the standard and the 
horizontal-type evaporators are used; also the semi-film. The lafder has the 
advantage that it will prevent foaming and facilitate cleaning. Tlie second con- 
centration from 30 to from 44 to 45°B6. is done in a single-elTect of tlie standard 
or horizontal type. The capacity is from •}{ to 1 gal. per square fool;, and the 
horizontal type must be of special construction so as to leave sufficient spa{5e 
between the tubes for the discharge of the heavy syrup. On account of the cal- 
cium sulphate in the weak liquor, the tubes in the multiple effect will foul very 
rapidly, and have to be cleaned either chemically or mechanically. Tlu^ licpiors aiu^ 
apt to foam, and special precautions in the form of extra vapor space and separa- 
tors are to be taken. Evaporators are usually built with cast-iron shells and 
copper tubes. 

Steepwater. — One bushel of corn will give from 4 to 5 gal. of steepwater and 
this is concentrated in vertical or horizontal-type evaporators from 2 ^2 to 23° Be., 
and sometimes 30°Be. Usually single effects only are used, as the higher t(Mn])or- 
atures of multiple effect would give the liquor a dark color. A coiicumlraiion 
over 23°Be. will also darken the liquor. The capacity is from 1,^2 to 2 gab ])or 
square foot, but tubes foul quickly on account of a coating of gluten, wliic'li lias to 
be dissolved by strong alkaline solutions. The liquor is alwa.ys sligliLIy acid, 
and only cast-iron shells with copper tubes can be used. High-vajxir space and 
special entrainment separators are necessary to avoid losses by foaming. 

Maltose. — Malt extract or baker’s extract with a high percentage of diastasci 
are made from pure malt, and one ton of malt will give about 4 tons of bUIbilling, 
and 0 tons of 10°Balling weak extract. This liquor is usually concentrated to 
50°Balling in a single or double effect of the horizontal or semi-film tyjic, witli, a 
capacity of from 2>^ to 3J'2 gal. per square foot, with atmospheric pressure or loss 
in the steam chest and 28 in. vacuum. For all diastatic extracts, the boiling 
temperature must not exceed 60°C. The 50°Balling extract is concjcntratod to 
from 75 to 80°. in a single-effect of the standard or horizontal typo, with a 
capacity of about I'i gal. per square foot. 

Maltose syrup is made from corn flour and malt, and 1 ton of flour witli 0.2 (nns of 
distiUers malt will give about 8 tons of 10°Balling extract. After propen* flltraBoii 
this liquor is then concentrated to 50° in a double or triple, effect of the horizontal or 
sembfilm type, with a capacity of from 2}4 to 33-2 gal. per square, foot. The 50° 
extract is concentrated to 80° in a single effect of the vertical or horizoni.al typo. 

All the extracts will foam considerably, and special precautions should ])0 taken 
to prevent serious^ lo.sses. Tlie semi-film type has been used very successfully. Un- 
Itered extracts will produce considerable scale on the tubes, consisting mostly of 
albuminous matter, and this scale has to be removed frequently hy cither boiling with 
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chemicals or mechanical cleaning. The horizontal-type machine is not very suitable 
as the tubes cannot be cleaned mechanically. 

Evaporators are usually built with cast-iron shells and copper tubes. In some 
cases evaporators have been built of copper entirely, but experience has shown that 
this is not necessary in order to make a high-quality extract. 

Milk. For the manufacture of condensed or evaporated milk, skimmed 
milk is usually concentrated to or of its original volume, and this is done in 
single-effect evaporators of the film or coil type. The capacity is from 2 to 3 gal. 
per square foot, with low-pressure steam, and up to 4 gal. per square foot with 
high-pressure steam, at a vacuum of from 26 to 28 in. So as not to cook the milk, 
the temperature must not exceed G0°C., and in Europe skimmed milk has been 
concentrated in double-effect evaporators of the rapid-circulation type with good 
success. 

Milk-who,y is concentnitod to recover the milk sugar after the albuminous matter 
has been removed by acidification. The filtered liquor is concentrated from 23^ to 
20 Bo. in double-effect evaporators of the horizontal or rapid-circulation type, with 
a capacity of from 2\4 to 3 gal. per square foot, with exhaust steam and from 26 to 
28 in. vacuum. This solution is further concentrated to about 40°Be. in a single 
elfect of the coil type, having a capacity of about gal. per square foot. In all cases 
special precautions must be taken to avoid losses by foaming, and the rapid-circulation 
type lias been very successful on this account. Milk-whey will cause a scaling of the 
tubes and frequent cleaning is necessary. Evaporator's for condensed or evaporated 
milk should be built of copper, and all parts must be accessible for frequent cleaning 
and scouring. Milk-whey evaporators are built with cast-iron shells and copper tubes. 

Glue. — Hide-glue is usually concentrated from 2 to 15 per cent solids, and 
bone glue from 3 to 20 per cent in a horizontal-tube or rapid-circulation type 
double or triple effect evaporator. The capacity is from 2 to 2}i gal. per square 
foot with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in. Evaporators are 
built of cast iron with copper or brass tubes. 

Gelatin.— Methods of manufacture vary a great deal, but usually the' concen- 
tration is from 4 to 10 ])er cent, and the capacity of the evaporators may be 
figured as 3 gal. per square foot with a steam pressure of 0 lb. and a vacuum of 
27 to 2S in. Only single effects or double effects may be used, as higher tempera- 
tures will spoil the product. Ordinary gelatin will require evaporators with 
cast-iron shells and copper tubes, the same as for glue. High-grade gelatin 
should be made in machines built of copper, monel metal or nickel. 

Beef Extract. — Depending on the nature of the extract to be made, the points 
of concentration will vary and may be assumed from 2 to 10 per cent, and also 
from 4 to about 60 per cent. The capacity will vary from 2 to 3 gal. per square 
foot with 5 lb. steam pressure and from 26 to 27 in. of vacuum. The horizontal- 
type machine is used for this purpose and is built with cast-iron shell and copper 
tubes. 

Tanning Extract. — The strength of the weak liquors varies with the raw 
material. The leaching of chestnut chips will give extracts containing from 3 to 
4 per cent solids, while Quebracho and Campeche chips will give liquors coiitain- 
ing from 7 to 10 per cent of solids. They are usually concentrated to about 50 
per cent in a multiple-effect evaporator, with a capacity of from 3 to 4 gal. per 
s(iiiare foot and a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 to 28 iu. The 
50 per cent extract is sometimes concentrated further in special single-effect 
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evaporators to 75 or 80 per cent. In order to prevent contamination of the 
extracts and corrosion, it is necessary to make these evaporators of copper and 
bronze entirely. The weak liquors will foam considerably and scale will form on 
the tubes especially if hard water is used for the leaching process. The vertical- 
tube evaporator is commonly used for tanning extracts, but the rapid circulation 
and him types are excellent machines for this purpose. » 

Cascara, Coffee, Licorice, Nicotine, Tea. — The original density of tlies{‘ 
extracts depends entirely on the manufacturing process, and no average can be 
given. The liquors are usually concentrated to from 40 to 50 per c(mi, solids, 
and the capacity is about 2 gal. per square foot with a steam pressures of 5 lb., 
and a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. Single effects of the horizoutal-iaibe oi’ ra])id- 
circulation type are standard equipment; sometimes a plain coil i)an with or wi(b- 
out steam jacket is used. Heating surface must be of copper and the sliells can 
be of either copper or enameled steel. 

Tartaric Acid. — The usual concentration of the filtered solution is from 50 U) 
70 per cent of solids, and the work is done in single-effect cva]>orators ma,d(' 
entirely of hard lead with extra-heavy lead coils. The all-lead (lonstrindJon 
may be replaced by a cast-iron shell with suitable lead lining, and the tubuhir 
heating surface with vertical tubes and lead flueplates can be used instou<l of ( Ii{‘ 
lead coils. It is very important that the construction is such that tul)(‘s can 
readily be cleaned from the hard scale produced by the calcium sulphaic' in tlu' 
solution. With a steam pressure of from 30 to 50 lb. in the coils, and a, va(‘iiuin 
of 27 in., the capacity is from to 2 gal. per square foot. 

Lactic Acid. — The filtered solution is usually concentrated from S to 50 j)ci’ 
cent in a single-effect evaporator of the vertical-tube or rapid-carculation (yp(‘. 
All parts of the evaporator coming in contact with the liquor or vapor must 1)(‘ of 
copper. The solution contains calcium sulphate, and the deposit of hard scnle 
must be removed very frequently from the tubes. 

Pyroligneous Acid. — One cord of wood will give from 250 to 300 gaJ, of c,rn(l(‘ 
acid. A mixture of acetic acid, alcohol and water is distilled from the ermh' acid 
in double- or triple-effect evaporators of the vertical-tii])c or rapid-circ-iilafion 
type. The total evaporation is from 90 to 95 per cent, and tJi(^ (!a,f)a(!ity is 
from 2 to 3 gal, per square foot, with a steam pressure of 5 Ih. and a vmuiuin of 
27 in. A surface condenser is attached for the recovery of tlie wat(M’y a(ml and 
alcohol. Evaporators must be built entirely of copper. Heating sui’l’ac.e is 
frequently covered by a heavy coating of tar and charcoal dust, whi(‘h luis to be 
removed by mechanical cleaning or may be dissolved by the crude acJd, 

Acetate of Lime.— One cord of wood will give from 180 to 220 gal. of solution 
which is usually concentrated from about 6 to 28 per cent and sometimes as liigli 
as 30 per cent solids. With a steam pressure of 5 lb., and a vacuum of 27 in., 
the capacity is from IK to 2 gal. per square foot in double or triple effects of i;lie 
vertical-tube or rapid-circulation type. Evaporator shells are made of (^asi- 
iron with copper or steel tubes. 

For- smaller mstallations, the concentration of the crude pyroligneous acid and 
acetate of lime is done in a double-effect evaporator, with ilic acid in Uu) sc(‘.oml 
effect. 

Acetate of Soda.— The usual concentration is from 5 to 33 per ccuit iiiul from 
33 per cent to the crystallizing point, and the salts are recovered in standard salt 
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filters. For the pre-concentration, the capacity is from ly^ to 2 gal. per square 
loot in a horixontal-tiibe evaporator, and for the crystallization a vertical-tube 
inacliine is used with a capacity of about 1 gal. per square foot. The steam pres- 
sure is 5 lb., and the vacuum 27 in. Evaporators are built with cast-iron shells 
and steel or wrought-iron tubes. 

Sodium Benzol Sulphonate. — These solutions are concentrated from 10 to 50 
per cent solids in double or triple effects of the horizontal-tube, vertical-tube, or 
rapid-circulation type, with a capacity of from 2 to 2y gal. per square foot, at a 
steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in. Cast-iron or steel shells with 
wrought-iron or steel tubes is common practice. 

Glycerin. — In the soap industry, 1,000 lb. of fat will give about 2,000 lb. of 
soap lyes containing 5 per cent glycerin and about 10 per cent of salts. These 
liquors are usually concentrated in a double- or triple-effect evaporator of the 
horizontal-tube or vertical-tube type to from 40 to 50 per cent of glycerin. 
With a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in., the capacity is about 1 gal. 
per square foot. The 50 per cent solution is further concentrated to about 80 
per cent in a single effect. 

Ill the candle and oil industry, large quantities of glycerin are produced by the 
Twitchell process. The liquors are usually concentrated from 15 to SO per cent in 
single-effect or double-effect evaporators of the vertical-tube, horizontal-tube or 
rapid-circulation type. The capacity is from to 2 gal. per square foot with a 
steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 28 in. All glycerm solutions should be 
handled in evaporators with special high-vapor space and large catchalls or entrain- 
nient separators to prevent losses by foaming. Glycerin jiroduced by the Twitchell 
I)rocess will form a hard scale on the tubes, consisting mostly of calcium sulphate. 

Grape Juice and Cider. — The initial density of these liquors will vary from 6 
to 8°Be., and the final concentration is usually carried to from 30 to 33°Be. The 
c-ap{i(;ity is From I bi to 2 gal. per square foot with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a 
vacauiin of from 20 to 2S in. Only single effects can be used in order to avoid 
high toinperature and a cooked taste in the liquor. The evaporators must be 
])uilt of copper, which is sometimes tinned. Machines of the vertical-tube or 
rapi(l-(*ir{uilation type are commonly used, but a number of factories are also 
using the ordinary coil pan with shells made of copper or enamel steel. 


RECOVERY OF WASTE LIQUORS 

Black Liquor from Soda-pulp Mills. — One ton of pulp will produce about 3,300 
gal. of 5 deg. liquor, and this is concentrated to 35 deg. in multiple-effect evapora- 
tors of tile horizontal and film type, with a capacity of from 2 to 2>^ gal. per 
Hcpiare foot, according to the steam pressure, which will be from 10 to 25 lb,, with 
a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. Special construction, and separators are necessary 
on account of the excessive foaming. Evaporators must have cast-iron or steel 
shells with wrought-iron or steel tubes, as the liquors are strongly alkaline. 

Sulphate Liquor .-—One ton of sulphate pulp which is used for the manufacture 
of Kraft paper produces about 2,000 gal. of liquor which is to be concentrated 
from 10 to 20°B6. Usually a double or triple effect of the horizontal type is used 
for this purpose, and the capacity is from 2 to 2M gal. per square foot according 
to the steam pressure. The concentration of this 20°Be. liquor is continued 
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and finished in a Carlson evaporator, utilizing the waste heat from the rotnry 
furnaces. Evaporators must have cast-iron or steel shells and wrought-ii'on 
tubes. Precautions against foaming are very necessary. 

Evaporators for the recovery of soda or sulphate pulp liquors must h(^ washed 
frequently in order to remove the scale which is formed by the organic niatier in llu' 
liquor. 

Sulphite Waste Liquor. — One ton of pulp will produce from 2,500 to 5,000 gal. 
of waste liquors, the density of which will vary from 0 to 10 ])or camt. 11, is 
usually concentrated after neutralization to about 30°Be. (50 jier cent solids) in 
multiple-effect evaporators of the vertical or rapid-circulation typo, and the 
capacity is from 2>^ to 3M gal. per square foot, with a steam pressure oi' 5 lb. 
and a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. The tubes will foul very quickly, on accionnt 
of the large amount of calcium sulphate contained in the weak .solution, and 
therefore evaporators are to be constructed so that tubes can readily be (^leaned 
mechanically. 

Evaporators are usually built with cast-iron or steel shells and with wrought-iron 
tubes. Sometimes, where the liquor is not quite neutralized, copper tubes Jire to Ix' 
preferred. In special cases where the waste liquor is not neutralized at all, all e.oppcM' 
construction is necessary, which may be replaced by evaporator shells of easl-ii*oii or 
steel with acid-proof brick lining and copper tubes. 

Mercerizing Liquors. — Quantities of liquor will vary considorably with 
process of washing used in each plant, and a reasonable average will give 2 gal. of 
6°Twaddeli waste liquor for each pound of cotton mercerized. These licpiors ar(^ 
usually concentrated to from 70 to S0°Twaddell in a triple- or quadruplc-erfcMit 
evaporator of the horizontal-tube or rapid-circulation tyi)e. The capataty is 
from 2^^ to 3Ji gal. per square foot, with a steam pressure of from 10 to 15 11). 
Special construction and entrainment separators are necessary to prevent losses 
by foaming. The last effect will frequently show incrustations of st)dium (air- 
bonate which can be dissolved in hot water or weak liquor. .Evaporators ar(‘ 
usually built of steel with steel or charcoal-iron tubes. 

Wool-scouring Waste.— According to the method of treatment, (he (luanti- 
ties of waste liquor recovered will vary quite a great deal, and 1, ()()() lb. of wool 
will give from 1,000 to 1,500 lb. of waste liquors containing about 5 per (uaii 
solids. They are concentrated to .60 per cent in a double- or trii)lo-erfe(‘t evapora- 
tor of the horizontal-tube or rapid-circulation type, and the capacity is from 2 to 3 
gal, per square foot with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 2(5 to 27 in. 
In some cases, the liquor is further concentrated to about 75 per cent witli live 
steam pressure of from 30 to 50 lb., and at a capacity of about gal. per sciuare 
foot. The liquors are usually difficult to handle on account of exc.essive foaming, 
and tubes are apt to foul on account of incrustations consisting mostly of organic, 
matter. Evaporators are built of steel with wrought-iron or steel tul:)es, as 
the liquors are strongly alkaline. 

DistiUery Slop.— One bushel of corn or ryo will give from 25 to 30 gal. of 
liquor containing from 11-^ to 2 per cent solids. They are concentrated to about 
So per cent sohds usually in countercurrent, and the capacity is from 2 % to 3 gal. 
per square foot with a steam pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in. ^ Usually a 
triple- or quadruple-efect is used and good results have been obtained by revers- 
ing be eurient of the liquor through the evaporators; otherwise tubes will foul 
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very readily on account of incrustations of nitrogenous matter in the liquor. 
Distillery slop coming from cane or beet molasses is concentrated from 10 to 50° 
Brix in a triple- or quadruple-effect evaporator and from 50 to 80° in single effect. 
Sometimes the concentration is finished up to 80° in the multiple effect direct, 
with a steam pressure of 15 lb. and a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. Evaporator 
shells must be of cast-iron with tubes of copper or brass and usually the horizontal- 
tube or rapid-circulation type are used. 

Iron Sulphate (Copperas). — This material is recovered from pickling liquors 
in sheet and tube mills, and will contain about 40 per cent FeS 04 . 7 H 20 . The 
liquors are concentrated from 1.24 to 1.40 specific gravity in a double- or triple- 
effect evaporator with a capacity of from 2 to 3 gal. per square foot, and a steam 
pressure of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 27 in. The horizontal-tube machine has been 
used successfully for this purpose. The concentrated liquors are then cr 3 "stal- 
lized by cooling. Another method of recovery is the concentration up to 1.45 
specific gravity when the ciystallization begins in the evaporator and the product 
has then to be handled in a vertical-tube evaporator with salt filters attached. 
The capacity is from 1 1'2 to 2 gal. per square foot with a steam pressure of 5 lb. 
and a vacuum of 27 in. The liquors are usually slightly acid, and evaporator 
shells must be made of (uist iron with the tubes of copper. 

Tank Water from Packing Houses. — Sheep and calves will produce from IH 
to 2 gal., hogs from 2) 2 to 3 gal. and beeves from 7 to 10 gal. of tank water, with a 
density of about 4°Be., and the quantity will be larger if the percentage of solids 
is l()W(n’. In most cases, 3°Be. liquor is concentrated to about 27° in multiple- 
effect evaporators of the horizontal type having a capacity of 1.8 gal. per square 
foot, with a steam pressure of from 3 to 5 lb. and a vacuum of from 27 to 28 in. 
There is not much tendency to foam, but sometimes tank water will form a 
Iiciivy scale on the tubes which has to be removed boiling with alkaline solu- 
tions. Waste waters are sometimes slightly acid, and evaporators must have 
cast-iron sliells and copper or brass tubes. 

Tank Water from Garbage Plants. — One ton of garbage will produce 
from 280 to 300 gal. of waste waters with from (3 to 8 per cent of solids. These 
liquors are concentrated to 50 per cent in a multiple-effect evaporator of the 
Iiorizontal type, with 5 lb. pressure and a vacuum of from 26 to 27 in. 

Li(|U()rs will foam slightly, and cause fouling of the tubes on account of the organic 
in at, ter settling on the heating surface. Evaporators are usually built of cast iron 
with copper or brass tubes, and the iron surface is protected from the liquor by an 
acid-proof brick lining. Garbage tank water usually contains a certain percentage 
of acetic and butyric acid. 

Tank Water from Fisheries.—One ton of fish will give from 1,500 to 2,500 lb. of 
tank water, having a density of from 4 to 5°B4. This liquor is usually concen- 
trated to about 23°B6. in multiple-effect evaporators of the horizontal type, 
having a capacity of from IH to VA gal. per square foot, with a steam pressure 
of 5 lb. and a vacuum of 26 in. ; the liquor acts practically the same as packing- 
liouse tank water, and the same type of evaporator is used for this purpose. 

Zinc Chloride.— This material is recovered by systematic washing of hard fibre. 
The diluted liquor has a density of from 16 to 20°B6., and is concentrated to from 
68 to 72^B6. in a double-effect evaporator which has a capacity of from 1.3 to 1.8 
gal. per square foot, with a steam pressure of from 5 to 20 lb. and a vacuum of 27 

25 
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in. The boiling point of the liquor goes up very rapidly during the final concen- 
tration. The liquors become acid during evaporation and therefore all p*arts of 
the evaporators coming in contact with the liquor must be made of aci(l~j)rooi' 
bronze with extra-heavy copper tubes. Vapor belts can be made of cast iron. 


DRYING 


Bibliography and History. — In spite of the fact that the ari- of D lying is a very 
important branch of the chemical industry , there was up to a few years ago not a 
single textbook giving specific information and data on this subjeid. Only 
comparatively recently three books have appeared: E. Hausbrand, “Drying liy 
Means of Air and Steam/' Thos. C. Marlow, “Drying Machinery and Ifi'actii^e'’ 
(with a chapter, ^Bibliography of Drying and Dessicating’); and Otto Marr, 
“Das Trocknen and Die Trockner" (Drying and Drying Machiiuny), Mnrr’s 
book is by far the most complete treatise on this subject, and it is to Ih) i*egi*('1,ted 
that it has not been translated into the English language, as it contains vahiabh^ 
data regarding the theory and practice of drying. 

The art of Drying must naturally be a very old one, but the author has bcuai unal»l(‘ 
to find any accurate information as to the invention and first. ap])!i(nition of i\w. various 
types of dryers. Vacuum dryers were introduced only about Mf) years ago by 
Passburg. 

Theoiy of Drying.— Drying is the process of lowering the weight of a, snlisiaiua' 
by reducing the amount of water or solvent contained in this sulistaiice. dhiis 
may be accomplished by: Pressure, suction or decantation; evaporation, by 
means of hot air or gases, steam, hot water, oil and electricity. Tli(‘ appli(‘a- 
tion of pressure, suction or decantation can only remove a certnhi amount, of 
moisture, and in order to make an article bone dry, it is always n(‘(!(‘ssajT to 
resort to heat and evaporate the water or solvent. * h^iltcr presses, C(‘nt.rifugaJs 
hydraulic presses, stationary and revolving suction filters have Ixurn tiuatod in’ 
other parts of this book, and this chapter will only deal with <lrying by 
evaporation. 


In order to reduce operating expenses, the excess of water should always l.c 
removed by pressure, suction or decantation as far as possible, hecaime (Irving li\’ 
evaporation is rather expensive, and requires costly luaoliiiiery. b'or iiiHl,an(ic i.abl'e 
salt andl granulated sugar are first handled in eentrifugals and tliwi coiniilotelv dried in 
rotary dryers with hot air. ’ 

Drying by evaporation requires heat for throe purposes; first, to raise (lie i.eiiinei-a- 
ture of the produy to the required level; second, to evaporate the water or sidveidr 
third, to replace the losses by radiation which in most drying processes form a large 
the total heat required. In some cases, it is also necessary to irnduih. 
m Vt 1 required for the heating of the shelves, racks and wagons (Sarrving tlie 
mateual. The heat may be applied directly by air and gases, or iiulirectly by sU..iin 
hot water, oil and electricity. ;)> huuin, 

Drying by Air and Gases.—Capacity and efficiency of an aif-lioatcd dryc'r 
tb warm, almost saturated air. Weather conditions interfoi'o often Very 
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seriously with the operation of a hot-air dryer, and for this reason dr^^ers have 
been designed that make use of the same air over and over again by letting the 
excess vapor escape into the atmosphere or condense the moisture by cooling the 
mixture of air and vapors. 

The air is usually heated by exhaust or live steam, and as explained in the previous 
pages on evaporation, the heat transmission depends on: (1; The temperature differ- 
ence between air and steam; (2) the velocity of the air; (3J the amount of heating 
surface; (4) the condition of the heating surface, hr., the material and the diameter 
of the pipes or heater sections. Small pipes have a higher capacity than larger ones. 
According to Marlow, page 84, the greatest economical velocity of the air through 
the heater and dryer is about 20 ft. per second, and with air entering at OO^F., and 
steam at 220°, the heat transmission, AA, will vary from 1.4 to 1.8 B.t.u. per square 
foot per hour for 1° temi)erature difference. Under these conditions of 160° tempera- 
ture difference, cast-iron radiators will absorb about 260 B.t.u.; 2 to 4 in..wroiight-iron 
])ipes, 300 B.t.u.; and 1 to 2 in. pipes, 3*50 B.t.u. Carrier {Trana, A. S, AI. A., Vol. 
33) gives for higher steam prc.ssure (50 lb.)A^ = l/(a + in which a and b are 

(ionstants (a = 0.045 and h = 55 average), and iv is the velocity of air in feet per 
minute. This equation gives much higher values for AC than stated by Marlow. 
Practical data on this subject are given in the catalogs of heater manufacturers. 

The exact determination of the amount of air and gases needed for the drying of a 
cerl.ain subst.anco recpiires ratlier intricate calculations. In practically all cases, one 
must, consider constants and factors that are determined by experience and actual 
t('sl.s only. However, in all dryer installations of this kind, the following points are 
important: (1 ) Tlie (piantit.y of hot air or gases required to raise the temperature of 
1 hc! siil)sianc(*, make up all lossc'S, and vaipoi’ize the moisture; (2) the amount of air 
r(uiuir(‘d to ca.iTy off tin; vapors after the tenqierature of the air has been lowered by 
t.h(‘ luxating of lh(‘ material and cn^aporation of the moisture; (3) the air and gases must 
tu‘vei‘ b(‘ h('a((ul to siieh a t(Mnp(‘rat lire as will injure or ignite the material; (4) the 
(liseliarg(‘ t.c'inperat ui'(‘ of the air must b(' such that tlie vapors will not condense by 
(a)ining in contact willi the mat(‘rial; (5) high temperatures of the incoming and 
outgoing air will inereasi* (he capacity as they will raise the temperature difference 
l)(‘i.\v(‘('n lu'ating iiK'diuin and mat('rial, and also tlie carrying i)ower of the air, but 
(h(‘y will d(‘er(*as{^ the (‘flieicMiey : (ti) the fuel or steam consumption of a dryer is lowest 
wlu^n IIh' outgoing air or giis is discharged at a temperature of about 176°F., and a 
salurtitioii of from SO to 00 |H'r cent, and under otherwise equal conditions the effi- 
ciency is pra.ct i(^a.lly 1 hc saimu (a) In a dryer wliere hot gases enter at 1,200° and more, 
and ar(^ discdiargcd at 170° and SO per cent saturation; (5) in a dryer where the air is 
used ov(‘r and over aga,in and only a ])art is discharged at 170° and 80 per cent satura- 
tion; (c) in a dryer which consists of several individual chambers, and where the air 
is vc.AuvMmI repeat(Mlly but finally discharged at 170° and SO per cent saturation; 
(7) wlier(W(W ])ossible, the heating surface should be placed inside the dryer to avoid 
lossi^s and the waste air and gases must be removed as quickly as possible. The 
locuition of the discharge opening is also important and should be determined by 
calculation or ex])erienco. 

Move complete information, tables and calculations of capacities and efficiencies 
of siuih dryers will be found in the ])Ooks of Ilausbrand and Marr. All the data and 
constat\ts should be used with caution as even a slight change in the process ofpnanu- 
facture will influence the conditiors under which the material may be treated m a 
dry(‘.r. Id)r this reason the manufacturer of drying machinery will usually ask for a 
sample of the material to be dried, and will only submit proposals after laboratory 
experiments and tests. 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF HOT AIR AND GAS DRYERS 


Drying chambers are generally used for small quantities, and in cases wlier(i 
most of the work is done over night, without supervision. Fuel and steam con- 
sumption is therefore rather high. Figure 21 shows a standard chain i)er 
dryer with upward direction of the air. Figure 22, the same type with down- 
ward movement, which is some times desirable to reduce the speed of tlio air 




Figs, 21, 22, 23. — Chamber dryers with iipwai’d ciivvoni. 



I 

.. 



- 


V 



T 



Fig. 24. — Tunnel dryer. 



current, and avoid pockets and eddies. Figure 23'sliow8 a dryer where tlio air is 
always reheated after each passage through one section; it is really a comhiuation 
ot a number of single dryers placed in series. Figure 24 describn.s a .standard 
unnel dryer, and Pig- 25 gives the same type with the provision that the air (uui 
e used over again. Figure 26 shows a special type where the air is cooled after 
every passage to remove the moisture by .condensation. Such a dryer will 
require somewhat less steam, but the gain in efficiency is mo.sfly lo.st by the 

extra expense for cooling water. ^ 
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Figure 27 shows an arrangement where the material is dried in different stages ai, 
various temperatures that can readily be controlled. The material can be handled 
in batches or continuously, and may be placed on trucks or slowly moving ribbons. 
This construction is mostly used for delicate substances that require certain tempera- 
tures for various stages of the drying process. It is in fact also a combination of a 
number of single dryers, combined to one unit in order to save time, radiation losses, 
and labor. 

All these dryers will require from to 2 lb. of steam per pound of moisture 
evaporated, and are therefore not so economical as dryers heated ])y hot gases or 
indirect dryers heated by steam and hot water. 



So far, we have been discussing the treatment of solids, but there arc also causivs 
where it is desirable and necessary to convert a liquid as concentrated solution into 
solids in one operation. For this purpose it is essential that the liquid is dividcul 
into very small particles (atomized) before it is brought into contact with the hoi, air 
or gases. Such a fine spray is produced by discharging the liquid from spray 
nozzles under very high pressure, or by running the liquid on a horizontal disc rcvolvirjg 



at very high speed. Such a dryer is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 28. 'J'liu air 
may also be cooled and reheated in the same manner as shown in Fig. '20. Tin’s tym' 
of apparatus is mdely used for the drying of milk, but the steam consumption is high 
as compared with the vacuum-drum dryer, and losses of milk powder are unavoidaUo. 
A direct-heat dryer using either fire gases or waste gases is shown in Fig, 29- the 

of t concentric tube for tlio return 

of the gases. Temperatures are generally high, and the material must always travel 
with the current of the gases and not counter-current to prevent scoSnid 

mu evaporate from 7 to 9 Ib. of water. In some eases, cold air is mixed with the gases 
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to lower the temperature and the mixing should always be done after the combustion is 
completed to avoid fuel losses. Similar rotating dryers are also used for hot air, and 
frequently the interior of the drum is fitted with plates and baffles to afford a better 
contact between the air or gas, and the material to be dried. 

A special type of dryer is shown in Fig. 30. It can be used for liquids or thin 



pastos only, and these are picked up by an endless wire apron which passes through the 
various chambers of the dryer continuously. After the drying process is completed, 
the uuilorial is removed from the flexible wire netting by breaker rolls and brushes. 
Generally the efficiency is good, as the fire or waste gases are utilized to the fullest 
extent on account of the long contact with the material. 



Drying by Steam and Hot Water. — In dryers of this type, the heat is trans- 
ferred through metallic surfaces, and where liquids are to be dried, calculations 
may be based on the equations given in the previous chapter on “Heat Trans- 
mission.” But where moisture is to be removed from solids, we have to resort 
again to experiments and tests in order to determine the capacity of a certain 
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size and type of apparatus. The drying may be done at atmosplicric i)ressiir(', 
and in this case it is essential to remove the vapors by suction, as otherwise tlie 
condensation of these vapors will interfere with the drying process. Tiie appli- 
cation of vacuum has many advantages, as it will lower the boiling temperature 
of the solvent, and reduce the steam consumption. However, vacuum dryers ar(‘ 
expensive to install and operate, and can only be used for valuable pi’odiK^ts 
where a low temperature is essential. 


I ’ 



Fig. 32. — Trough dryer. 


Various Types of Steam Dryers. — A simple apparatus is a jacketed shallow 
pan which is shown in Fig. 31. A number of such pans are frequently idatH^l in 
one chamber, the outlet of which is connected to an exhauster or chimney. Tlu' 
material rests directly on the pan surface or is placed in metallic trays which (‘an 
easily be handled. Figure 32 describes a trough dryer which may be us(h 1 in 
batches or continuously. Here the material is agitated ])y paddles or scrc'ws 
and the capacity per square foot is therefore much higher than in tray dry(‘rs. 
Steam consumption is high, z.e., from 1.6 to 2.0 lb. per pound of eva,poi*a,tion. 



Similar to the trough dryer is the so-called rotary dryer specified in Fig. 33, 
This may be used for either liquids or solids, and the capacity and cfficioucy arc. Rood! 
Both the outside jacket and the interior drum are heated by cither steam, hot water or 
oil, and the heating surface is kept clean by the scrapers attached to the in l.evior revolv- 
ing drum. From 1.3 to 1.5 lb. of steam are required to evaporate 1 lb. of water. 

Figure 34 shows a tubular dryer which can be an-anged so that ihe stemii or 
heating medium is inside the tubes, and the material on the oulHide, or vur. versa. 
In either case it can only handle material of granular nature which will iiol, slick t,o Ihe 
surface. This type of apparatus gives generally a large capacity, as the lieatiiig siir- 
aee can be arranged in compact form. The steam consumption is low, that is about 
1.3 lb. per pound of water evaporated. A continuous plate dryer is specified in Fig. 35, 
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'j’ho hollow circiila,!’ shelves tire heated with steam, and the material enters at the tup, 
ami is discharged at the bottom. During the passage through the dryer, it is moved 
over each shelf by scrapers which are attached to a central shaft. 

A machine very widely used in the chemical industry is the atmospheric drum 
dryer described in bigs. 30 and 36-A. Paper, all kinds of liquids and pastes are dried 




on this nuuihine, which can be arranged either in single or double rolls. The paste is 
I’ed lo the drum from a tightly fitting tvoixgli and for liquids, the drum either dips into 
a trough which is filled with this liquid, or the solution is sprayed against the lower 
part of the drum by pressure. The latter method gives a better distribution pf the 
material, and therefore higher capacity of the dryer. In ail cases, the capacity 
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is considerably higher than trough or rotary dryers, as the material is dried on ilic 
drum in a very thin film. 

Drying Under Vacuum. — The most common type is the standard sludf dryer 
arranged very similarly to the apparatus shown in Fig. 31. However, the 
housings have to be built substantially in order to withstand the outside pressure. 
The vapors are condensed in either surface or barometric condensers. This ty])e 




IS expensive in operation, as it requires much labor for the charging and dis- 
charging of the material in the trays placed on the shelves of the dryers. 'J’ho 
rotary dryer shown in Fig. 33 is- also used frequently under vacuum, and 
as given exceUent results. A special type of apparatus is the ribbon dryer 
specified in Fig. 37, which reaUy is a continuous shelf dryer. The liquid is 
spread evenly over the surface of the ribbon by special feed rollers, or spraying 
n er ig pressure. The ribbon itself consists of a fine mesh wire screen treated 
with a gelatmous coating, so that the hquid will never come in contact with the 
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heating shelves, upon which the ribbon is gliding. Such a dryer is extremely 
useful for the handling of sticky materials that have to be dried at low tempera- 
ture. The work is continuous and the operation requires little attention and 
labor. 

A vacuum dryer is shown in Fig. 18, and the construction is substantially the same 
as explained under the atmospheric drum dryer, except that the housing must be very 
substantial and air-tight. This type of dryer while rather expensive in fii-st cost is 
economical in operation, and has given excellent results for the drying of milk and 
delicate extracts. In all vacuum dryers, the steam consumption is about 1.2 lb. 
per pound of water evaporated, and they have therefore a very much higher efficiency 
than the standard steam or hot air dryers. 

Whatever type of dryer is used, it should be borne in mind that the material 
should be distributed over the heating surface evenly in small pieces and thin layers. 
Bulky material and large lumps will greatly retard the drying process, and while for 
instance a 2-in. board can be dried properly in from 2 to 3 days, it takes from 8 to 10 
days to dry an 8-in. timber. The heat should be applied uniformly from all sides, 



Fig. 37. — Ribbon dryer (vacuum). 



Fig. 38. — Vacuum drum dryer. 


and Uie aiil.nrivU)(l vapors should be removed as_ quickly as possible in order that 
eoiidiUons may lie as lar as possible from equilibrium. 

Tlio drying process does not proceed at a uniform rate. Usually the firs p 
cunt of the moisture can be removed in one-fourth to onc-fifth of the total drying time, 
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\ but tlie hard work begins when the last traces of moisture are to bo rem.()ved, tlial is 
when the material is wanted in a bone dry state. 


PRACTICE OF DRYING 


Organic Products. — Granulated sugar and table salt are usually dried in the 
rotary cylinder dryers heated by hot air. Sugar blocks are generally treated 
under vacuum. Organic extracts, milk, yeast, glues and gelatine, arc handled 
in a vacuum-drum dryer, vacuum-ribbon dryer, and by the spray system. Ghu^ 
and gelatin are also handled in chamber and tunnel dryers at low temperatures, 
which makes it necessary to cool the air artificially during the hot summer months. 

Grain contains about 22 per cent moisture, and for storage this inoislure musl. lx* 
reduced to about 10 per cent. The work is done on large drying floors and in Iowcm's, 
which are heated by hot air. A considerable saving of time and fuel can be accom- 
plished by the use of rotary vacuum dryers. Textiles are goneraily ]u*tndl(H{ in 
chamber and tunnel dryers, either in batches or continuous. 

Rubber and electrical insulating material should be treated in si-iuidard ckMiulxM- 
drj’-ers or vacuum-shelf dryers, with or without the recovery of flic solvcxils. WIk'IT 
dryers are more expensive to install, but the saving in steam quickly pays for t h(‘ (‘xl.ra, 
expense. Explosives are handled in vacunm-shelf dryers, especially buill. for iljis 
purpose, with and without recovery of the solvents. The drying hf)using is (xmippixl 
with large automatic doors which will open in case of ex}>losi()n. 

Paper and pulp are usually dried on atmospheric drum dryers hea,((‘d by sbvim, 
and also in dr 3 dng tunnels which are divided into several com])arlm(uilH I ha t ar{^ lu'pl 
at various temperatures. 

Potatoes are first cooked, and the pulp is spread by rollers over the surface' of large 
steam heated drying drums. Bituminous coal and all kinds of grnuuhir inaliM'iai 
are handled in tubular dryers. Soap is dried when in pieces in chamber dryers, and soap 
flakes are handled on ribbon dr^^ers at low temperature. Starch, casein and similar 
products are handled in tunnel dryers and also in rotary vacuum apparalus. l'\) 0 (l 
products, fruits and vegetables are usually dried by hot air in cluimbcu- dry(‘rs. V(\ge- 
tables have also been handled under vacuum, which has given an excelhait ])r()(luet. 

Inorganic Products. — General rules for the application of certain ty])os of dry- 
ers cannot be given as there are too many variations in the nature and (]mintity of 
the products to be handled. Usually rotary vacuum and drum drycu-s art' list'd 
for delicate products, and direct-heated or steam-heated cylindrical rtitary tlryt'rs 
are usedfor bulky materials that are not affected by higher temperatures. * Glmm- 
ber and shelf dryers (either atmospheric or vacuum) should bo used U)v all tlt'li- 
cate and sticky materials, also pastes, and in cases where the material is strt)ngly 
acid or alkaline, as the trays that are placed on top of the shelvt^s t^an bt^ matle 
of almost any kind of material which will prevent contamination of the prodtud . 
Sticky material and paste can also be handled successfully on either a singh', or 
double roll drum dryer. 


Waste Products.— Offal and tankage are generally handled in rotary Htcjuii 
jacketed dryers, in smdl quantities. Large plants use the tubular typo, ‘and Iho 
direct-heated dryer and the concentrated stock coming from the tank-water evapora- 
tors ,s either added to the wet tankage, or dried separately on atinoHplu.rir , u 

dryers, so-calkd "stock rollers." Garbage which has first been degreased is mua y 
handled m a direct heated dryer. uHuaii> 

^ and brewers and distillers grain are treated in tulmlar rotary dryers wilh 

dryers '' ™ 
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Myl'iiometeu Equivalents 

. Liquids lighter than water 


Ubgreo, Baumd 

Spceilie 

gravity 

Degree, Brix 

Degree, Baum6 

Specific 

gravity 

Degree, Brix 

10 

1 . 0000 

0.00 

56 

0. 7527 

131.43 

n 

0. 0020 

2,80 

57 

0. 7487 

134.39 

12 

0.0850 

5. 71 

58 

0.7447 

137. 14 

1 3 

0. 0700 

8.57 

59 

0.7407 

140.00 

M 

0.0722 

11.43 

60 

0.736S 

142.86 

LG 

0. 0055 

14.20 

61 

0,7330 

145.71 

1() 

0.05SO 

17.14 

62 

0.7292 

148.57 

17 

0.0524 

20.00 

63 

0.7254 

151.43 

IS 

0.0150 

22. 80 

64 

0.7216 

154.29 

10 

0. 0300 

25.71 

65 

0.7179 

157.14 

20 

0.0333 

28.57 

66 

0.7143 

160.00 

21 

0.9272 

31.43 

67 

0,7107 

162. 86 

22 

0.0211 

34. 39 

68 

0.7071 

165.71 

23 

0.0150 

37.14 

69 

0.7035 

168.57 

21 

o.ooni 

40.00 

70 

0.7000 

171.43 

25 

0, 0032 

42.86 

71 

0.0965 

174.29 

2() 

0. SO 7-1 

45.71 

72 

0.6931 

177.14 

27 

O.S017 

48.57 

73 

0. 6897 

180,00 

2S 

O.SSOl 

51.43 

74 

0.6863 

182.86 

20 

().SS05 

54. 29 

75 

0. 6829 

185. 71 

30 

0.8750 

57.14 

76 

0. 6796 

188.57 

31 

0.8000 

00.00 

77 

0.6763 

191.43 

32 

0. 8042 

02.86 

78 

0. 6731 

194.29 

33 

0. 8580 

65.71 

79 

0. 6699 

197. 14 

3! 

0.S537 

68.57 

80 

0.6667 

200.00 

35 

0. S4S5 

71.43 

SI 

0.0635 

202. 86 

30 

().S.131 

74.20 

82 

0. 6604 

205.71 

37 

0.83K3 

77.14 

S3 

0.6573 

208. 57 

3S 

0.8333 

80.00 

84 

0. 0542 

211.43 

3'.) 

0.8248 

82.80 

85 

0.6512 

214.29 

40 

0. 8235 

85.71 

86 

0. 6482 

217. 14 

1 1 

0.81S7 

88.57 

S7 

0. 6452 

220. 00 

12 

0,81 10 

91.43 

88 

0. 6422 

222. 86 

4 3 

0. 8002 

94.29 

89 

0. 6393 

225. 71 

•1 1 

0. 80-10 

07.14 

00 

0.6364 

228. 57 

•15 

0. 8000 

100, 00 

01 

0. 6335 

231.43 

•10 

0. 7055 

102.81) 

02 

0. 6306 

234. 30 

47 

0. 7010 

105.71 

03 

0.6278 

237. 15 

IS 

t). 7805 

108.57 

94 

0, 6250 

240. 00 

■10 

0.7821 

111.43 

05 

0. 6222 

242. 86 

50 

0.777S 

11 1.29 

06 

0. 6105 

245.71 

51 

0. 7735 

117. 14 

07 

0. 6167 

248. 57 


0. 7002 

120.00 

OS 

0. 6140 

251. 43 

53 

0. 7050 

122. SO 

00 

0, 0114 

254. 20 

5r 

0. 7000 

0. 750S 

125. 71 

12S. 57 

100 

0. 6087 

i 

257. 14 


t^p. gr. = 
Brix*’ = 


MO 

liC!*' H- J.'iO’ 

20 B6° - 200^ 
7 ’ 


R6° 


-130 

sp. gr. 

400 

400 '+ ‘ BHx°‘ 


'riio above formulas are based on TagUa])U('H' work, although the original Brix hydrorneier was a sac- 
(diaroimd.er, arbitrarily graduated (woo p. 39S). Dcgrcow FiBlier are the same as degrees Bnx. 


Cartier'’ - 


Clay"LuHHa<5‘’ > 


sp. 

gr. 

" 170 + Beck° 



13^ 

sp. 

gr. 

126. 1 + Cart° 



100 

Sp 

gr. 

loo + G. L.° 


17 BA° - 170 170 

Becdc*’ = ^ 4 

08 Rfi° H- 13. 

70 ’ 

i - 00 . 

7 ’ 

Tralh'w’ liydrom(d.(U* iw graduabcul froin 0° in water at G0°F. to 100° in pure anhydrous alcohol 
(wr), gr. 0.703.H0) at (i()°F., the graduation being wueh as to give percentage of alcohol by volume. <^ay- 
laiwHue’s original hy<lromet(‘r was appartuitly also an alcoholometer, fcouthworth s hydrometer 
(at one time a h^gal wtandard in New York) is an alcoholometer with its 0 at proof, and reading per- 
(umtagcts aliovt' and ludow proof. 

Ballings* hydrometer; sp. gr. - 

Bnum6*fi original hydrometer for liquids lighter than water was based on a zero poiiit siycn by 10 
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HyDBOMBTER EQUIVAIjENTS 
Liquids heavier than water 


Degree, 

Baume 

Specific 

gravity 

Degree, 

T wad dell 

Degree, 

Brix 

Degree, 

Baura6 

Specific 

gravity 

Degree, 

Twaddell 

Degree, 

Brix 

0 

1.0000 

0.00 

0.00 

37 

1.3426 

68. 52 

00.27 

1 

1.0069 

1.38 

1.24 

38 

1.3551 

71.02 

71.27 

2 

1.0140 

2.80 

4. 04 

39 

1,3679 

73.58 

73. 28 

3 

1.0211 

4.22 

5.82 

40 

1.3810 

76.20 

75.31 

4 

1.0284 

5.68 

7.63 

41 

1,3042 

78. 84 

77.35 

5 

1.0357 

7.14 

9.40 

42 

1.4078 

81.56 

70,41 

6 

1.0432 

8.64 

11.22 

43 

1.4216 

84. 32 

81.48 

7 

1. 0507 

10. 14 

13.01 

44 

1. 4356 

87. 12 

83. 56 

8 

1.0584 

11.68 

14.82 

45 

1.4500 

00. 00 

85. ()7 

9 

1. 0662 

13.24 

16.64 

46 

1.4646 

02.02 

87. 78 

10 

1.0741 

14.82 

18.44 

47 

1.4796 

05.92 

80.04 

11 

1.0821 

10.42 

20,27 

48 

1.4048 

98. 06 

02. 10 

12 

1.0902 

18.04 

22.08 

49 

1.5104 

102.08 

0 4 . 20 

13 

1.0985 

19.70 

23.90 

50 

1.5263 

105. 2() 

0(). 50 

14 

1.1069 

21.38 

25.74 

51 

1,5426 

108. 52 

08. 74 

15 

1.1154 

23.08 

27.56 

52 

1.5591 

111.82 


16 

1. 1240 

24.80 

29.39 

53 

1.5701 

115.22 


17 

1.1328 . 

26.56 

31.21 1 

54 

1,5934 

118.68 


18 

1, 1417 

28.35 

33.05 

55 

1.6111 

122. 22 


19 

1. 1508 

30. 16 

34,90 

56 

1.0202 

125.‘84. 


20 

1.1600 

32. 00 

36.76 

57 

1.6477 

120. 54 


21 

1. 1694 

33.88 

38.62 

58 

1,6667 

133. 34 


22 

1. 1789 

35.78 

40.48 

59 

1. 6860 

137.20 


23 

1. 1885 

37.70 

42, 43 

60 

1.7059 

141, 18 


24 

1. 1983 

39. 66 

44.20 

61 

1.7262 

145.24 


25 

1.2083 

41. 66 

46.08 

62 

1.7470 

110.40 


26 

1.2185 

43.70 

47.98 

63 

1.7683 

153. 66 


27 

1.22S8 

45.76 

49.88 

64 

1.7001 

158. 02 


28 

1.2393 

47.86 

51.76 

05 

1.8125 

162.50 


29 

1.2500 

50.00 

53.68 

66 

1.8354 

167.08 


30 

1.2609 

62. 18 

55.59 

67 

1,8500 

17J.S0 


31 

1.2719 

54.38 

57. 50 

68 

1.8831 

17(J. 62 


32 

1.2832 

56. 64 

59.44 

69 

1.0070 

181.58 


33 

1.2946 

58.92 

61.38 

70 

1.0333 

ISO. 6(i 


34 

1.3063 

61.26 

63.35 

71 

1.9505 

101.00 


35 

1.3182 

63. 64 

65. 31 

72 

1.0803 

107.26 


36 

1.3303 

66.06 

67.28 

73 

2.0130 

202.78 



The above table is based on hydrometer readings made at ()0°F., eoiripared with wat('r at <)()"!''. 




145 - 


145 
sp. gr. 


Sii. gr. 


145 
145 - 


Tw.° = 200 (sp. gr. - 1) Sp. gr. = 1 + 

The marine hydrometer for sea water has a range of 40°, the degrees exju’essing tlie tliird dcrimal 
of specific gravity, z.e., 5° = 1.005 sp. gr.; 22° = 1.022 sp. gr. 

The Brix hydrometer for sugar solutions is so graduated that 1° indieatea 1 per c(mt of Bugur in 
solution, ine above table gives a comparison between it and the Bauin6 scale. In addition, if tin' 
specinc gravity of a pure cane-sugar solution is known the above table will give the percentagi? of sugar 


Balling’s hydrometer, much used by English dyers is so graduated that ap. gr. » . , the -[- 

sign being used if the liquid is lighter than water, the — • sign when heavier. ^ 

Balling- = Balling-. 


SECTION XI 


CRYSTALLIZATION 


By Arthur Given^ 


Crystallization is one of the oldest and also one of the most important proc- 
esses applied to chemical products. It is one of the oldest, indeed perhaps the 
second oldest, since it can in many cases be brought about by the simplest of 
means, concentration due to natural evaporation. Concentration is probably 
the oldest chemical process known to man since it occurs naturally in the cases 
of natural solutions, c,g.y sea water in shallow rock pools, or in drying the juices 
of ripened fruits. Crystallization must be regarded as the second oldest chem- 
ical process as being the direct result of concentration. It may be contended 
that solution should be given first place for age, but it seems clear that this could 
only have been a man-controlled process after there were crystals prepared from 
natural solutions. 


The term ‘'crystallization” as used in this article is intended to cover not only the 
production of chemicjil compounds in the form of actual measurable crystals, but also 
the prod\iction from solution of crystallizable compounds desired, in any solid form, 
either crystalline or amorphous. ^ • 

The great importance of crystallization lies in the three chief things which it 

accomplishes: • i i 

1. It produces tho substance in a solid form, thus making it much simpler ana 

easier to transport it and to preserve it. • • 

2. It gives a great decrease in weight and usually in bulk, which further increases 

t he advantages under (1). 

3. It produces a material of a greater, usually much greater, degiee of pun y an 


the solution from which derived. 

A largo majority of chemical products as such, whether natuial or sjn e ic, are 
first produced as solutions of greater or less purity and concentration. In many cases 
wh(!r <5 (,hesc solutions are of sufficient purity, i.e. contain besides the solvent eitheyio 
impuril i(is which will interfere with later use, or only small amounts of such impurities, 
crystallization olTers no advantages. A lew cases may be cited. 

(a) When the substance cannot be produced in the desired form or composi ion i 

the solid phase. . , ... 

(b) When the substance is to be used as a solution in close proximity to the point ot 


production. 

(c) When it is not readily usable in the solid form. 

11, is however, far more usual for chemical compounds which are solids m a pure 
sfat,e at normal tcmpcrai.urcs to be finally manufactured, handled and so in some 

S,. Ot 0,0 ..Ivon,, 0,. ld»o and To" 

purification arc inextricably interwoven and it is impossible to consider ciystallizati 

■ Fonnoriy Ist. Lt., Orel. Dept., U. S. A.; Late Chemical Kngmeer, Pieatinny Arsenal. Dover, 
Now Jersey. Deceased, 
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without at the same time considering purification, especially sinc.e if is rr(Mpi(Mi(.ly 
impossible to secure crystals of a reasonable degree of purity, or (naai in sonu' cases In 
get crystals of the desired product at all without resorting t,o soim^ pi-o(usss of 
purification. 

The word purification as used in future throughout this article should be umhu*- 
stood to be limited to the removal at any stage of manufacture of subst-ances other tliaii 
that desired as the final product, excluding, however, tlic iinincdia.ic solvent; and 
irrespective of whether the impurities are removed from the solution or whether tiie 
desired substance, or the material from which it is to be derived, is s(^para.l.ed by some 
process, leaving the impurities behind. This being understood, it will r(\n(Uly ])e siaui 
why, in considering means of crystallization, means of pnriiication play sm^h n,n 
important part as to really be means of crystallization almost in theinselv(*s. 

The most important means of crystallization or basic pro(u\sses of erystn.llizjitiou 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. Concentration. 

2. Concentration plus cooling. 

3. Precipitation by some reagent as a comparatively pure salt of the siihsla.nc(^ 
desired, which salt can be readily separated and after sei)a.ra(ion cm.u be rc^ndily 
decomposed, setting free the desired product in such a condition that the precipit a t ing 
agent can be quite completely removed and the solution of tlu^ pure substjince crystaJ- 
lized by concentration or other equally simple method. 

4. Cooling. 

5. Addition of a solvent for impurities in which the d(;sirod i)r()duc-t is not,, (>r'^is"not 
readily, soluble. 


6. Addition of some substance which precipitates the desired protlucf, in a more or 
less crystalline form, either as applied to original solution, to a concentrated solution, 
or by concentration after addition of precipitant. 

These means ot crystallization will be discussed at length with various modilica- 
tions and amplifications. 

It is necessary for the sake of clearness in describing a, process to conMi<l(U* i(s appli- 
cation to some well-known case. Because of the fact, that sucrose (cniio sugar) is om^ 
of the oldest chemical compounds to be manufactured ami at the saim^ thiH'. oih* which 
requires many operations to obtain in a pure crystalline form, there* has peahaps bc(‘n 
more chemical ingenuity expended upon its manufacture than upon any otlua' prodind.; 
and there are today in actual use more processes of purification and o'f e.rysl.aJliza,t.iori 
applied to this article of commerce than to any other. There are pvaethailly no ))roe- 
esses of purification and crystallization in use which are not typified in mmv.A' Qw 
processes of sugar manufacture. Tor this reason production of this Huhsinm^i* will 
be cited m a very large percentage of the processes outlined, with discniSMion of similar 
methods as applied to entirely different cases. This is not to say ilial; pnaa'sses 
originated m the sugar business, for most of them were (hwisod for alho.v uses and 
adapted to sugar making. It is only that long experience has brouglit aboul, a fair 

Pledge of the multitude of methods used, and that mon‘. cascus c,au be* 
covered m this direction than in any other. 

Concentration.— The oldest, simplest and, combined witli cooling, most uscul 
s^loHnn solids from solutions is by eoneoninition of tlie 

S se« application is without doiilit found in the evupondiou 

man mS hwe 1 “Idoride (common salt). Prehistorie 

evanorattn^on/T''®^ ^ f f accumulation of salts left by the 

conSi L duriuK storms and 
in so as tt t «;ystalhmtioii by combined sun and wind. Kxcopt 

as the best method for securing crystals of highest purity has been 
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developed, this process is today carried out in many parts of the world in exactly 
the same manner as it has been for thousands of years. Shallow tanks or reser- 
voirs, often of enormous size, are pumped full of sea water, which is allowed to 
concentrate naturally until the crystals of salt begin to form and collect in con- 
siderable quantities, when they are skimmed out and a new crop allowed to form, 
to be removed in turn, the process being allowed to continue until some of the 
other salts begin to separate, when the mother liquor is run off and the tank 
refilled. 

Since the cvai)Oration is mainly due to the heat of the sun the process is largely con- 
fiiKKl io the warm countries where the percentage of bright days is high. This is 
practicaJly the only process of crystallization which is carried out without artificial 
a.sHistance and is of special interest not only for that reason but also from the fact that 
it is a most bcaailiful oxnmplo of purification by crystallization, there being a large 
number of salts oiinn- (ban sodium chloride in sea water. In this process of natural 
c.rystallization t ln^ salt crystals of high purity are produced due to the fact that the 
combimilion of other salts is somewhat more soluble than the sodium chloride, and 
tin'll- there is a, great, er amount of it, so that it accordingly crystallizes out first as the 


(H)uc(‘nl ration proce(Kls. 

The production of sodium cliloridc by the evaporation of natural brines is of great 
a,nti([nily in China. These brines contain very small amounts of impurities as 
comparc'd to sea water and in Chinese practice are generally evaporated to solid cakes 
in iron pans. In most other countries, liowever, the demand is for a salt of high 
purity. brines a, re therefore concentrated in some form of evaporator and the 

crystallization allowed to take place progressively, the crystals lioing Avorked in one 
direction a, ml mother Inpiors in the other. Several grades of salt are made for various 
u.s(\s a,(aa)rding to the d(‘grec of purity desire<l. The purest crystals go for table and 
dairy use, others for (ail tle and other stock, for manufacturing, etv., down to tlic most 
iinpurti grades whicli a, re made irom the final mother li{pinis laigely lot use in ficezing 
mixtun'S for ice cr(‘am, (dc. 

In this count, ry within tln^ last few years an important, improvement in process 
increase's the yiedd of high purity crystals at, the expense of those of low purity. Many 
salt w('lls contain measma.ble quantities of Itarium salts, Avliich are decidedly poisonous 
and have causcul much loss through tiie iis(5 for stoedv of low purity salt containing salts 
of barium. T\w. improvement in process is purification by ijrecipitation of impurities, 
^llie brim* as it comes from the wells receives a calculated quantity of salt cake (acid 
sodium sulphate), which, being a byproduct of nitric acid manufacture, is very cheap. 
Tlu*. sulphuric-'acid radical combines with the barium salts to form the insoluble 
barium sulphate, which is removed by a settling process and the practically barium- 
frf'(‘ brine conc(*id,rat(‘d as usual. Crystallization by concentration has been treated 
thus fully because^ it is a somewhat rare case. 

Sodium cldorid(‘ is p(‘cnliar in that it is little more soluble in hot water than in cold. 
Salts in g(m(*ra.l show givater solubility as the temperature of the solution rises though 
tlmn* a,r<^ (‘.Jis('s, notably that of some calcium salts, in wbich the solubility decreases 
as ih(rtemi)era’tiir(^ rises. The first case is so generally true that crystallization by 
(H)ncentrn.ii()n ami by cooling may be regarded as steps of the same process. However, 
crystallization by cooling Jilom^ has its own distinct place as will be described later. 

Crystallization by Concentration and Cooling.— There are very many cases 
in c]i('nu<^!il niamifa(d;ure where the desired product is produced as a practically 
pur(‘ wai-er solution of tln^ suhstancin This is especially true of metallic salts 
such as fc,u'roiis sulphate, copper sulphate, zinc sulphate, lead acetate, etc. The 
solutions of these salts arc generally concentrated in open evaporators, usually 

20 
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wooden tanks, to the proper density for crystallization, then run into erystallizinjj; 
tanks and allowed to cool and deposit crystals until no more material will crystal- 
lize out. In one large plant the acid ferrous-sulphate solution which has been 
used for removing scale from wire rods is boiled with iron scrap until the acid is 
completely used up, then run through filters to remove mechanical impurities, 
and allowed to cool and crystallize in wooden tubs 12 ft. in diameter by 3 ft, 
deep. When crystallization is complete the mother liquor is drained from the 
bottom of the tub and returned to the process. The crystals, frequently IS in. 
deep, are shoveled out into cars where they drain and dry. Tliey are tlum 
ready for use or shipment. 

In another large plant making copper sulphate and zinc sulpliafce, the solutions 
are concentrated in open lead-lined evaporators. The crystallizing tanks in this 
plant are very large, 5 ft. wide by 2 ft. deep by 60 ft. long. In order therefore^ tlnit the 
crystallization may be uniform the batches of concentrated liquors are run inlo larg(‘ 
storage tanks where the liquor is kept hot until enough is accumulated to fill one of 
the crystallizing tanlcs. Upon completion of crystallization the motluu* licpior is 
drained off and the crystals shoveled out on to an inclined draining phitfonn, wliieJi 
permits the drainage from the, crystals to run back into the crystallizing tank. TIk* 
crystals remain upon the draining platform until dry when they are sliovellcMl into ears 
and taken to the packing house. ^ 


Crystallization by Agitation of Concentrated Solutions During Cooling. — Tin* 
above plant produces two grades of zinc sulphate, one tlic large clear (u-y.stals 
for ordinary commercial use, the other a fine granular crystal such as is found in 
drug stores and used where superior purity is desired. This type of crystal 
seems likely to supersede the large irregular crystals of all kinds with wlfiuih, we are 
most familiar. It has already done so almost entirely in the case of sodium 
bichromate and has been found satisfactory in the case of so<li\uu ferrocyaiiidc' 
(yellow prussiate of soda). These small crystals arc procUuicd by ariitUfially 
cooling the concentrated liquor, at the same time keeping it in constant motion. 
Under these conditions only the small crystals form. The process is mucli more 
rapid than that usually followed, since by the time the liquor is tlioroughly 
cold nearly all the possible crystals have been thrown out, and being so small are 
much purer than the large crystals. The saving in space, size of (Hpiipment and 
time of production offset the cost of cooling the liquor j and in the best ecjuippcMl 
plants using this process it is very nearly continuous, the cold liquor being so 
stirred that the crystals are kept in suspension and go direct from the crystallizing 
tank to the filter or centrifiigal machine, whence the dried crystals go t<) the 

mg room and the mother liquor and wash are returned to prQ( 5 CHS for recomu'.n tra- 
tion and recooling. 


The material of which tanks are made has some inllucnoo on this j)oint of <nu(;k 
crystaUization The ordinary tanks for copper-sulphate crystallization arc of wood, 
med with lead. It has been found that the solution will cool much more (luirjkly in 
metal tanks lined with lead, and that even cutting '^windows” in the wood work of 
the tank, where it is structurally safe to do so, helps cpiick crystallization, a'his, 
though, was not an advantage in former times, as tlie trade paid fancy prices for large 
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coppcr-sulpluite crysfcjilw, so that strips of lead were hung in the tanks on which the 
largest) crystals de]>osite(l (see remarks concerning ^^rock candy/’ p. 404), and the 
attempt was made to get as great a crop as possible on these strips. 

The material tlmt formed at the bottom and lower portions of the sides of the tank 
was known as ^‘bottom crystal.” The amount of this inferior material was increased 
by the ^Vindows,” although interest on capital was saved by the shortened time of 

crystallization. 

On the other hand, the time of crystallization was increased, and the relative amount 
of bottom crystals dimiiiislied, by carefully floating about an inch of water on top of 
the sulphate mother liquor just after dropping the liquor into the tanks. The water 
had a less radiating power (or else a lower coeflQcient of conduction) than the mother 
liquor, and materially slowed down the drop of temperature in the early hours of the 
c ry a t alii z i n g p r o c ess . 

Jn this connection it may be noted that trade prejudices must be considered in 
crystallizing. Some ferrous-sulphate (copperas) crystals that were far purer than the 
trade lia<l beem us(hI to were unsalable because the trade (at that time) was used to a 
crystal with some brownish stains and these were all a beautiful green! Happily 
time cun'd tluar too brilliant appearance. 


Crystallization in Motion.™ The highest development of the crystallization 
in motion process is in sugar factories. Because the juices of sugar-producing 
plants contain many substances other than sugar, only a part of which can be 
(•(umuercially removed, the production of sugar of the purity to which we are 
ac.c.ustomed, lh).7 to 99.9 per cent, is necessarily a complicated matter. 

Before the introduction of the “crystallization in motion” process cane- 
sugar crystallization was carried out in three stages. The juice, properly “clari- 
fual” by heating with milk of lime followed by settling and separation of the 
el( 3 ar juice from the sludge, is concentrated in multiple-effect evaporators to 
“thick sirup’’ or “ineladura,” in which form it is taken into the vacuum pan for 
final coiiccutration. By careful adjustments of heat and vacuum the fonnation 
of crystals is l.)rouglit about. When the crystals have grown to the desired size 
the “massecuito” is discharged into iron “sugar wagons” in which it stands until 
cold, when it is dumped into mixers and when of uniform consistency is run by 
gravity to the centrifugal machines where the molasses is expelled. The crystals 
are “first sugar” of 94 to 96 per cent purity which goes upon the market as raw 
sugar for refining. The molasses is “first molasses” and is reconcentrated m 
vacuum pan, cooled and centrifuged as above. The crystals are “second siigar^ 
and arc melted in fresh juice and recovered as “first sugar.” The molasses is 
“second molasses.” It cannot be boiled to “grain” or so as to form crystals, 
hut is boiled to a consistency called “string proof” and stored in sugar wagons 
for from 2 to 6 months, usually until just before the beginning of the next cam- 
paign wlion it is centrifuged and the “third sugar” worked up with fresh juice. 
The “ third molasses” is the final cane molasses and is of 27 per cent to 33 per 
cent “purity,” which is the per cent of sugar in the total solids present, 

' ^ In the most modern process the “thick juice ” is boiled to grain as above described, 
Unt mass(‘Cuito instead of being discharged into cars is rim into huge crystalhzers 
8 f (1 iti dianiet(ir by 30 ft. long, lying horizontal, and provided with powerful stimng 
•inns ou a lioriiiot.tal shaft. These crystallizers are usually provu^d either mth a 
watM hu-kot or with cooling coils lor controlling the temperature. The separation of 
the Biiar from the viscous mass (massecuite) of crystals and molasses is a very diffei- 

2 tom torn mMivoly pur. w.te, » m tl,= 
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previously cited. The great mass in the crystallizer c.ools slowly, tiie s\iga,r separating 
and building up on the already fonnod cryslals. From S to 10 days a,r(^ reijuiri'd 
to cool completely, and frequently the cooling has Lo Ix^ assisbul by (uxding water, 
especially in tropical countries. The cool inassccuitc is pumped by large open cy iiia i('r 
^^magma pumps” to mixers which deliver it by gravity to the centrilugal machines. 

The first molasses is boiled to grain as above, and the second inassccuitt; is j)uj. 
through the crystallization process described. The long cooling witli eouslani, stirring 
carries the separation of the sugar as far in two operations as the older })roc(‘ss iu tlina^, 
the second molasses being of 25 to 28 per cent ^'purity.” Moreover, another impr()V(s 
ment does away with the melting and recrystallization of the second and lhir<l suga,rs. 
The second sugar, from which all possible molasses has beczi expclkul, is jdazaul in ji m i.vcr 
with fresh first molasses and after thorough mixing is again ccnirifiig(xL Tin; <‘xp{dled 
wash molasses goes direct to second vacuum pan. The molasses ir(H5 (!i\\\sl,als {u•(^ 
^‘washed up” with water to a test of 94 to 95 per cent and go on tla^ market, as sbinda.nl 
raw sugar. The wash goes to the first pan for first sugar. Only pa,rt of l.ln^ first 
molasses is needed for mixing with the second sugar, the excess going to s('c.on(l vac.iium 
pan. The many advantages of the modern process are evident. 

A curious analogy to the boiling to ^string proof” of third niola.ss(‘s is found in tlu' 
manufacture of chrome alum. It is well known that if molasses i>e hoilial to a. Idgh 
temperature and allowed to cool ”taffy” results, a vitreous noncrystalliiu^ mass. 
In like manner if in concentrating a solution of chrome alum, tln^ eva,pora.ti(m pa,ss(‘s 
a certain point, the mass on cooling assumes a glue-like consistimcy a.nd refuse's (,o 
crystallize. In such a case it is necessary to redissolvo and reconcentrate^ eain'fully. 

The manufacture of refined sugar from raw sugar is carried out in a mamu'r veiy 
similar to the former practice for raw sugar, since cpiality is absolutely i^seud.ijd. It 
differs from that described in that several successive crops of (‘.rysl.als i\rv. taken from 
the liquor and that frequently, when the liquor is too impure to yiiOd furtiu'r cro]).s of 
white sugar, several grades of ”soft sugars” are iiuulo. Wlicii “soft sugars” an^ not 
made the impure liquor is grained at a higher temperature and tlie second a,nd (bird 
sugars are remelted and returned to process for wliito sugar. The lina.! molas.s(‘s from 
raw-sugar manufacture is fit only for cattle feed or for aleoiiol. d'he rmni molasses 
from the refining process is known as ^refiner’s sirup” and is well known as (-he flavor- 
ing ingredient of the commercial so-called “corn siriijzs.” 

Deep-tank Crystallization.— -The manufacture of '‘rock candy” From ndimal 
sugar is of interest as presenting a survival of ancient practic^e of crysta-llization 
formerly used for chromates and bichromates and still in use in sonu'. jzhints ])ro- 
ducing ferrocyanides. The concentrated liquor is run into ratlun- (h^q) l-ank.s in 
which are suspended a large number of strings. As the liquor (tools tint crystals 
form on the strings and when crystallization is complete, usually iu ;> (,o 5 dtiys, 
the mother liquor is run off and the crystals stripped from tlut strings in tint (tns(! 
of large commercial production, while for a strictly quality production smth a,s 
"rock candy” threads are used, wliicli are allowed to remain iu tint crystals. 

This process if Ccarried out with solutions of moderate concentration, coohal 
slowly, produces crystals of maximum size and beauty. The strings, howevtu', nr(^ a 
constant source of trouble from tangling and from breaking during stripping. For this 
reason in some plants wooden strips l}4 by M in. by 4 ft. long hav(^ boiUi mUtlinUA 
with good results. Ihe crystals form as readily as on the string and an^ resadily 
removed by pulling the sticks through a slot in a piece of fiat iron IzoltcHl to tlu^ inside 
of a box for collecting the crystals. 

Precipitation and Decomposition Preparatory to Crystallization.- -11 manu- 
facture of sugar from sugar beets is a more complicated prol.lom tliau its muuu- 
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From HUf];a.r lu'causa of iho iiuic-h Uirgor a-inount and dilFiiniliy of 

roiuovjd of t.lio nn])uriti('s. 'Vlw (-n'aiinonl. of ilio boot juico is iniicb moro 
oult iluui tliai gcMU'ra.lly applical to ojuie juice, a,lUiough in ca-no factories making 
white sugar t.he ])ro(a‘ss is'praelically the same as in beet factories. The boiling 
and treatment of thick juita', is practically the same for beet factories as for cane 
fa, (Stories so far as the lirst crops of crystals are concerned. The interest of this 
section in b(‘et-sugar immufacture lies in the methods employed in getting a 
maximum yield of sugar from the molasses. Owing to the cpiantity and natiiix' 
of the impurities in be(d, jui(;es the final beet molasses has a ‘‘purity” of ai^proxi- 
matoly 50 per cemt as a,g!iinst 25 to 50 per cent for final cane molasses. Moreover, 
the beet molasses is of such a, c.hara(;ter tliat it has little value, except by special 
treatment, for the uses 1,o wlfndi (^ane molasses so readily lends itself. This being 
the case, coupled with the fact that on account of its high sugar content there is a 
much greater cpiantity of (iiuil b('(h, molasses produced than is the case in cane 
factories, it has Ixwm found nec,essary, in (jrder to ])roduce beet sugar successfully, 
t,o d(‘vis(^ nuains of i'(‘cov(uing as far as jmssible all the sugar in the molasses. 

pr()C(‘ss(^s luivc Ixam work(‘d out and extensively us('d. In order of tludr 
su(U'.(‘.ss as iduanical pnxasssi's ilu'V ariu (I) tlu^ osniosi‘ proia^ss in whicdi tlu' crystalliz- 
.‘d)l{‘ mat('ria.ls in Mi(‘ nio!a.ss(‘s are s(‘parat(‘d from tlu^ non-erystallizahle hy osmosis in 
(•(‘Its with p(M'ineMl)l(‘ diapliragms; (2) tin' St(‘ff(‘iis or lime ])roc('ss, in which th(‘ sugar is 
pr('ci})itMted as enleiinn trisaccharate; (5) tin* ])arium })r(j(U‘ss, in wiiieh thesiigar'ie 
precipitat'd as harium I.risacchara,t('. 

Purification by Osmosis. — Tlu^ osmose process was the lirst eomimu'cuahy 
appli(Ml and was a,t oiu^ tinu^ exUmsively used in lhiro})C though only a litth^ in 
Miis (u)un(.ry. It has l)(‘en almost entirely supersculed by the Steli^ms ])r()(‘.oss. 
Th(^ (level()])m(mt of tlu^ osmosi', proca^ss was a great step in advance, but it has 
t wo iiiheriml, objecd-ions which (caused its disuse soon after the Steffens method wa.s 
lirought out. The first dillieulty is that for siuau'ssful osmosis ndatively dilut{‘ 
solutions must b() us(*(i, whicli iiuaaaised largely th(‘, amount of evaporation 
iK'cessary to recover the sugar. The socxind obj(Hdh)n is that not only the siiga,r, 
but also all erystallizable salts in the molasses pass the dhijdiragms, so tluit wldh^ 
this pnjcess madc^ it possiido to recover a large amount of the sugar in the 
molasses, the concentration of salts pveveidxal the crystallization of a grejit deal of 
th(^ sugar, this bcung a peculiar ])r()])crty of many of the mineral salts eommotdy 
found in molasscis. A third, though kiss important objection, (iommon to both 
(,h(‘ osmose ami SUdhms proiiosses, is that the sugar raflinose (melitose, CisIIa-i- 
Oiii "b 5Il..()), which is found in (ionsideralde amount in beets under some condi- 
tions, is s<‘parated along with the sucrose and remains to upset calculations and 
giv(‘ troubhi latcu'. Nevertluikiss the pro(*,ess offers a means of separating crystal- 
loids from colloids esi)C(dally wliore a battery of dialyzcrs is used. 

Calcium and Barium Sucrates, — The formation of insoluble compounds of 
sucrosii with salts of i\m metals of the alkaline earths, calcium, barium and stron- 
tium has long Ixum known. The use of salts of barium and strontium commer- 
tdally was proposed and tried out in Europe many years ago but failed to receive 
approval, perhaps largely on account of tlie fear of traces of the known poisonous 
salts in the finished iiroduet. The cost of the necessary salts and the difficulty of 
reconversion into usable form also had great commercial influence. Tile value 
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of the general method was, however, well recognized and almost as soon as Steffens 
perfected liis process of using lime, it sprang into nearly universal favor. 


In carrying out the Steffens process, the diluted beet molasses is added with 
thorough mixing to a thick cream of freshly slaked lime (calcium hydroxide). Two 
important reactions take place. The sucrose forms the insoluble calcium trisacchar- 
ate, and the excess lime destroys any reducing sugars which may bo present, and 
which, if separated with the sucrose adversely affect crystallization. The limc-suc rose 
precipitate is filter pressed and washed free of soluble salts, mixed to a stiff cnuuri with 
water and the sugar set free by passing carbon dioxide into the mixture forming cal- 
cium carbonate. The sugar solution is filtered off, the calcium carbonafce washed free* 
from sugar and reburned to furnish lime and carbon dioxide for further us(^. The 
sugar solution is evaporated and crystallized along with fresli becvfc juicti. Tlu^ wash- 
ings are used for mixing the lime-sucrose cream preparatory to carboujition. TIku-o 
are two objections or rather difficulties with the Steffens process. The first is that it 
is difficult to maintain the exact conditions under which all the sucnjse will l>e pre- 
cipitated, so that there is apt to be some loss of sugar in the washings of the liin(‘- 
sucrose precipitate. The second difficulty, already mentioned in cotuiectiou with tin* 
osmose process, is that raffinose is equally as precipitablc as sucrose and is theu-efore 
carried back into process with the sucrose. The result is that cv(n*y so oft(m the 
raffinose content of the molasses reaches a limiting maximum and a hjitcli must 
thrown away with the unavoidable loss of the sucrose contained. 


There are plants abroad using both the strontium and tlie bariiun pro(X‘sses, but so 
far as known only one in this part of the world. This is a Canadian plant using bar- 
ium carbonate as raw material. Because of the difficulty of driving oiT tli<i CO-> it is 
necessary to heat the barium carbonate in an electric furnace. Tlu; barium oxichi con- 
verts readily to barium hydroxide on treatment with water, and is used as a strong so- 
lution. The addition of the beet molasses to this barium-hydroxide solution instantly 
produces a thick precipitate of barium trisaccharato, and by working a,t tlu^ cornH!!, 
temperature the formation of the raffinose salt is prevented. Tl)t‘ ])r(‘cipita,ti()ii of the. 
sucrose is readily made complete and a recovery of 95 to 97 per cent of the siie.rost^ in 
the molasses is claimed. The decomposition of the barium-sucrose^ i)iv{U})itat(^ is so 
complete that not a trace of barium is normally found in the sucrose^ solution. A 
breakage of filter cloth may sometimes allow a little barium carbonate to (‘scapes, l)ut 
this is prevented from getting into process by a system of settling tanks. In spite of 
the high cost of the conversion of the barium carbonate into barium hydroxide, tlu' 
high percentage of recovery makes the process financially prorLta])l('. even wIkuj (mni- 
pared with the Steffens process. An interesting side ligiit is the fsict that the filtra((‘ 
from the barium-sucrose precipitate is concentrated and sold for tfuj imuuifiudxire of 
potassium salts for fertilizer for growing new crops of beets. 


CrystalHzation and Purification of Ferrocyanides.— Closely allied to tlio above 
•descnbed_ processes for sugar is the purification and crystallization process for 
ferrocyanides. After leaching out the soluble ammonium salts present the 
insoluble iron-cyanogen compounds in the spent oxide from purifying coal gas 
are converted into the soluble lime salt, calcium ferrocyanido, by treatment with 
slaked hme and leaching. The resultant solution contains a variety of undesir- 
able compounds, chief of which are soluble sulphates and .suli.Iiocyanules. Cal- 
cium fen'oeyamde has the property of forming a very .slightly soluble salt with 
ammonia in the presence of hydrochloric acid. In practice, in the manufae.ture 
of sodium ferrocyamde, to the calcium-ferrocyanide solution is added the (umhIo 
ammomum-sulphate solution previously leached out, hydrochloric, a(!id is added 
to acidity and enough ferrous sulphate to complete the precipitation. 
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'J’hc iiiixcjd precipitate of double salt and ferrous ferricyanide is filtered out, washed 
to remove sulphates and sulphocyaiiidcs and decomposed by boiling with sodium 
carbonate, forming the sodium ferrocyaiiide and setting free the ammonia which is 
distilled olf and c(jllec,ted. The sodium ferrocyanide solution is filtered ofi from the 
iron-lime precii)itatc, concentrated and crystallized as already described on page 404. 
Unfortunately the double salt precipitate is very difficult to wash, with the result that 
frcHpiently considcu’abhi amounts of sulphates pass into the finished liquor as sodium 
sulphate. The first crop of crystals is normally a pure, high-grade sodium ferro- 
cyanide. The first mother liquor is concentrated to proper density and crystallized in 
like nuinner. 

If tlui washing of the double salt has been at all thorough the crystals from the first 
motluu* licpior are of good grade but if not they are added to first or fine liquor and 
r(‘iu’ywtalliz{‘d as first-grade product. The second mother liquor is in turn concen- 
trated and (U’ystalUzcul, the crystals going back into the next batch of first mother 
liipior and the third mother liquor being again concentrated and crystallized. These 
cryHtals go into s('e{)nd mother liquor and the fourth mother liquor which usually 
contains not more tlian 3 to 5 })er cent ferrocyanide is either discarded or worked up for 
its sulifiioeyanide content, by tliis time often as high as 25 to 30 per cent. All first- 
eroi) crystals are dried in centrifugal machines and washed with steam and are ready 
for packing and shipnuuit. In plants where strings are used for crystallization, the 
strings pulhal out whore possible, the large bodies of crystals rinsed free from 
motlier li(pior, drained and air dried. Crystals to be returned to process are simply 
striiipc'd and draiiual. 

M(‘tho(ls 1, 2, and 3 (p. 399) cover the most common and most important means 
of erys(,nlliz!d-ion. Metliod 4 (simple cooling) by itself is a special case, more appli- 
c.al)le eonmuM’eially to organic compounds than to inorganic. A typical example of 
its appliimtion is in the separation of isomeric compounds having different melting 
point, s, c.f/., s(q)ara,tion of meta dichlorbenzol from paradichlor benzol. The meta 
com]K)iind boils within 3° of the para and is completely soluble in the para compound, 
tlu^ uu'ta being, however, a solid at ordinary temperatures while the para is a liquid. 
Uy cooling tlie solution of meta in para to 0"C. the meta nearly all separates in beauti- 
fiil crystals a,n(l the para can be drained off nearly pure. Tliis method has a fairly 
wi(l(^ application in similar cases and will solve many troublesome problems of 


sepMration. _ , , . i ^ i 

Method 5 (addition of a solvent for the impurities) is of technical interest though as 

vot of only liinitocl commercial application. It lias been used principally m the 
preparation of some of the rarer sugars, many of which are very difficult to crystallize 
from the solution in which they are prepared exactly as is the case in recovering sucrose 
from molasses. 1 1 has been found that by addition of glacial acetic acid the impurities 
■in' made morn .soluble while the sugars crystallize out readily. Cases are known where 
concontratccl solutions have stood for months without developing crystals, wluch after 
mixing with glacial acetic acid, produced acrop of crystals of unusual purity over mght. 
Like many other chemical processes, the principle of the operation has been known or 
man y years, but its practical application has only recently been made, and even now 

has not lieon greatly extended. . 

Metlmd 6 is another rather special case, which, however, finds extensive commer- 
ohil 'ipplication in cci-tain liucs. At first sight it may be thought to be no more than an 
application of precipitation but precipitation is generally brought about by a reaction 
i.Uween the precipitating agent and substance in solution to form a new compound. 
Rather Metlmd 4 is intended to apply to cases such as are represented by separation of 
com ^ solvents, the compound, or the impurRy as the ca.e may be. 

bi'iiig solublc'in both solvents, while the body to be separated is soluble in only one. 
Mora ^ applies to many oases where the separated body comes out m 
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solid form. Perhaps the most familiar example is the “saltinj>; out” of soap, wIkm-o 
common salt is added to thick soap solution in the boiling kettle, causing tluj soap to 
separate from the water and lye and to collect in dense masses which can l)(i wark(Ml uj) 
as desired. An even better example is the case of some of the nitro compounds whi(i!i 
are soluble in the strong acids in which the nitration takes place but U})on drowning tin' 
acid in water appear as small but well defined crystals. A very simila,r eas(^ is Mk^ 
precipitation of organic compounds from solution in fine crystalliiu^ form by jidditior) 
of solvent which dissolves in all proportions in the solvent holding tlui desinal ma(,(M*ial 
but in which the material itself is not soluble, i.c., the precipitation of pure suga,rs from 
water solution by strong alcohol. 

Another case is the precipitation of silver nitrate from strong nitric-a,cid solut ions 
and of barium chloride from strong hydrochloric-acid solutions. 

Notwithstanding the vast production of crystalline products and the gr(‘n,l. a,mounl, 
of work which has been done on crystallization, our knowledge is still to a, large (h'grcH^ 
empirical. If the laws of physical chemistry are applied to crystalline c,li(‘mi<^a.l 
products it is possible to get better and more uniform results tinui are now g(m(‘r;illy 
obtained, especially in crystallization from solutions of several comj)ommts. 
practical application of these laws will of course require close control and mon* 
expensive equipment and means for maintaining temperatures, but the residts will b(^ 
more than commensurate. An excellent example of what is possibles in this din'd, ion 
has been the development of the Freeth or Brunner-Mond proc(‘ss of the imuiufaetun' 


of ammonium nitrate from ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate. In this pnxv'ss 
the four-component system (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 — NaNOs — > NH 4 NOa — Na.>S( ),, was sl,udi(>(l 
and worked out in the laboratory by the phase rule and the exact {U)iie{'nl, rations and 
temperatures necessary to bring about the transposal were d('l('nnin(‘<l and Mkmi 
put in practice. The plant erected in this country for supplying tlie n('('d of ammo- 
nium nitrate during the war had a capacity of 600,00011). per day of ammonium nifrali- 
of 96 to 97 per cent purity. A general outline of the process is as follows: A ho(, solu- 
tion of ammonium sulphate of exactly the predetermined densiiy was ma,d(‘ and to it 
was added a calculated quantity of sodium nitrate. With thorough mixing and eo<U- 
ing to the exact extent necessary the bulk of the sodium sulpha, te fornuMl and s(‘j)a,ral,ed 
out and was removed from the solution by continuous filters. Tlie iWlvniv, was diluted 
to the density for the proper crystallization of the ammonium nitrate ami run into long 
shallow crystallizing pans arranged in tiers in an immense room the a,ir of which was 
constantly circulated and kept at exact temperature and moistun^ content wliicdi had 
been determined as most favorable for ammonium -nitrate (5rystn,llizati()n WIh'u I he 
proper time for crystallization had elapsed, the motlier liquor was drawn from tlu^ nans 
and the crystals shovelled out, dried, and shipped. 

The sodium sulphate crystals were washed with a little watc'i* juid again HI I (‘red 
the crystals being dumped out and the wash going to join the motlier lifumr. 'tIu's 
mixed liquor was concentrated to the proper point to receive more ammonium .sulpha ti' 
and anothei charge of sodium nitrate, and the operation continued. T[\(\ eryslnllizimr 
rooms contained some miles of pans and had the largest air-conditioning plant (nmr 
elected. It has been stated that by the addition of a hiw units in one or two sb'ps of 
piocess the capacity could readily have been increased to 800, 000 Ih. per day. 

application of phase rule control would greatly simplify the probhmi of 
and mg impure solutions such as described under ferrocyanides, raw brines etc ami 
oubtless many others which it has not been attempted to discuss. It H('(‘mH to’lm m 
method of Wide potential application but necessitates Consideralile laboratoiy workd 

X on\;“on; t" 

corapouiids; the table.s of solubilities in the Preparation by niWHiaHizatinn of raduitn 

conversion tables on and' 3^^^^ Bau(uMirix-Twaddcll-.sp(n,ille gravity 
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PYROMETRY 

liv Paul I). Koo'Pio, C . 0. Kair(’iiiud, 

'W K. IIahiuson and H. M. WilhelaP 

The High“temperature Scale. -Tlui ideal temperature scale is known as the 
(,li(‘nn()(lyn;itui(' scaltu Iv(‘lviii has (hdiiied this scale to be such that “the abso- 
lu(-(^ vnliK's of iavo tenpa^ratun's are to one another in the proportion of the heat 
|,a-k(ui ill (o t h(‘ lu‘n(. n'ic'chal in a reversible thermodynamic engine working with 
a soiir(*(‘ and r(‘frig(M’aior at tlie higlier and lower of the temperatures respec- 
tiv(‘ly.’' Tlie si/e of tlie unit (h'gree is givim by arbitrarily defining the tempera- 
ture' inlnrval from llu' fnM'zing i)oint to the boiling point of pure water under 
standard c.ondilions (TliO mni. llg. ])n^ssure) as equivalent to 100 Centigrade 
d(‘gr('(‘S. 

No (iaa’iiionHUor or pyronu'lca’ ns(‘s (his i)rincii)le of tcinperaiure measurement but 
sfales defined liy ollus- nx'ans nr(' sui)pos(‘<Ily in agreement with the thermodynamic 
s{ad(' or differ fr(»m lids sc.alt? by small, known amounts. 

Priniarilv lhi‘ high tmiuxa'jit ure sc.ak^ Irom 100°C. to about 1,500 C. has been 
esinblislu'd by the use* of (U)iistaid-volume nitrogen gas thermometer. If an '‘ideal” 
gas {'xist{*(l and w<'ri’ employi‘d in fh(^ gas tlieriiiomoter, the temperature scale would 
agr<‘(‘ I hroiighoiil Ihis rmige wi(h Ihe iluM'modyaandc scale. Such agas does not exist, 
but Ihe eoiT(*elions which are n(‘c(‘ssary (o apply to the nitrogen gas-tliermometei 
s<ad<‘ (o inak(‘ (his scale agna' wilh lhat of an ideal gas are known. These corrections 
ar(‘ sni.nll anioniiting (o only 0.05'’ at 2()()'Xt, 0.d° at 000°C., and 1 at 1,200 C. 

The gas thermometer is difruailt and inconvenient to operate and is not 
(Muplovi’d ('Veil for pri'cision work (^xccj)i as a fuudaniGntal standard instiumeiit. 
It would not bi' IVnsibh' to (ralibraie all oUun typos of pyrometer directly by 
eoniparisou with tlu^ gas thorinonH'ler. Acaundingly a series of so-called fixed 
points have bo(m adopted, (h'lined by tlie melting or Imiling points ol several 
('luMuiiad (deiiu'uts a,nd compounds. The temperatures at which these materials 
nu'lt or boil ha,vo luam deUn-ininod up to l,r)00°C. jiy the gas thermometer. In 
(h('s(‘ primary (‘xporiimmts a therino(‘,ouplo or resistance thermometer served as 
a ( ra,nsfer iiistruinont since it was not usually possible to place the bup of the gas 

{ hi'ruuniH'U'r (lin'ctly ill the ineltingor boiling chemical element. Having obtained 

by nu'aus of the gas theuanometer a number of fixed points which could be correc- 

t(‘'(l to coiifonn with th(^ tru(i tluuamiclynamic temperature scale, it 
(]u» t('mp(‘rature scale defined by other forms of pyrometer agped with the pei- 
inodymunic. scab* as closiay as this scale could lie determined by the gas thei- 
tnouu'ier, and that the precision possible in other pyrometers is far greater than 

(hat of w 

fiduiH, 
ri'Histance 
[loiutH of 

I tl, S. Bureau of Bkandard«. 


hich tlie gas thormomotcr is capable. 

il, luiH heim found that tlio high temperature scale defined ^ 
Ihermomoter calibrated in terms of the meltmg pomt of me, 0 C-, the boing 
water, lOOoO., and of sulphur, 444.6“C., at a pressure of 760 mm. Hg.. 
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represents the true thermodynamic scale (as closely as we liave any means vvluitiOvor 
of determining this agreement) up to 1,100°C., the highest temporal ure ai whieh 
the resistance thermometer can be operated satisfactorily. 11 the scale defiiKHl in this 
manner is arbitrarily chosen as the working temperature scale, we have a mea.ns ol 
measuring temperature far more precisely than is possible with the gas ther- 
mometer. If the boiling point of sulphur should be found at any time (o dilfer 
slightly from the above accepted value, the scale defined by the platinum resisiiima^ 
thermometer could be altered by known small amounts to conlorm with (he newly 
accepted value. 

The gas thermometer has never been used at a iemperatiire higher than IjfifiO'X!. 
Above 1,500°C. the temperature scale is defined by means of (he Stelan-lloltznuinn 
or Wien-Planck radiation laws. These laws have a theoretical significance, and 
experimental evidence is such as to lead to the conclusion that the scales d(‘(in(Ml by 
these two radiation laws are in mutual agreement and that (liey reprosen (. (h{5 i(h^a.l 
thermodynamic scale. 

The provisional scale adopted by the Bureau of Standards may be cxi)r(\ss(ul in 
terms of the following fixed points. On the basis of the true (hermodynainii; ,scal(! 
these standard temperatures are Icnown to an accuracy of possibly 0.5° a(. 50()'’(\, and 
3° at 1,200°C. On the basis of the platinum resistance thermometer scale clefiiuMl a.s 
above, the temperatures below 1,000°C. can be determined wiih possibly 10 times (his 
precision. The accuracy with which the platinum point is known on (he th(‘i’nm- 
dynamic scale is probably 10°C., and the accuracy of the tungsten point may b<^ 
estimated as 50°C. 


Table 1. — Freezing or Melting Points, Degiieks (hsNTHMiAPio 


Tin 

... 231.9 

Gold 

. 1,01)3 

Lead 

.. 327.3 

Copper 

. 1,083 

Zinc 

.. 419.4 

Nickel 

. 1,452 

Antimony 

.. 630.0 . 

Palladium 

. 1,550 

Aluminum 

,. 658.7 

Platinum 

. 1,755 

Copper-silver eutectic . . . 

.. 779.0 

Alumina 

. . 2,0.50 

Silver 

.. 960.5 

Tungsten 

. 3,260 


Boiling 

Points 


Naphthalene 


. .. 217.96°C. +0.0r)8(P 

~ 760)' 

Benzophenone 


. .. 305. 9 °C. +0.0t)3(P 

- 760)' 

Sulphur 


. . . 444.0 °C. + 0. 090(1' 

-- 760)' 


The above table applies for materials of the highest possible purily. The ])r(‘H{'nc(^ 
of impurities will, in general, lower freezing or melting points and rM,iH(i boiling poinis. 


HIGH-TEMPERATURE THERMOMETRY 

Introduction. — Higli-temperature thermometry deals with iiiHtruinenl,.H iin(«l 
to measure temperature in the range 100 to 550°C. This tcmporatiu'e raiigci in 
more or less arbitrary, although the upper limit (650°C.) is fairly (kdiiiite and 
coincides with the approximate upper limit of use of the morcury-in-glass 
thermometers. 2 

In this range (100 to 550°) the domains of pyrometry and tluu'monuitry ovtn’lap 
somewhat, for high-temperature resistance thermometers and t hermocouples gtin(*raliy 
classed as pyrometers are often used below 550°C, Those insiruments will noli be 

^ P denotes pressure in mm. Hg. 

J ml® mercury under pressure have boon conetruoted to mc'aHuro 

temperatures up to 750 C. They are not used in this country, liowovor, except to a nogligiblo extent. 
iXeports as to their behavior have not been promising. 
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discussed in this section which pertains more especially to high-temperature mercurial 
thermometers, and indicating and recording thermometers of the vapor pressure, 
liquid or gas filled a,nd bimetallic types, a brief classification of which is given in the 
table following: 

Table 2. — Classification of Thermometers 
General classification Subdivisions 


Mercury in glass 
(mercurial) 


Indicating and 
recording 


Laboratory f Etched or engraved stem 

, or chemical \ Enclosed scale (einschluss) 

Industrial 


[ Vapor pressure 

Pressure | Liquid filled 

[ Gas filled 

Bimetallic 

Graphite-metal expansion 


High-temperature Mercurial Thermometers. — In the laboratory the so-called 
(uigravod- or etched-stem thermometer is more extensively used in this countr\^ 


than the enclosed scale or einschluss 
type. Figure I shows characteristic 
types of etched-stem high-temperature 
laboratory thermometers. The first 
instrument (a) is the type used as a 
standard at the Bureau Standards in 
the range 300° to 530°C. The second 
thermometer (h) is a continuous-scale 
instrunumt used for making distillation 
tests :uid graduated 0° to 400°C. in 1° 
intervals for total immersion, the third 
instrument (c) is a 20 to 750°F. ther- 
monuder divided ink) 2° intervals for 
partial immersion and used in oil test- 
ing or otluu- industrial work. In the 
use of high temperature tliermomcters, 
tlio iee-point graduation (0°C., 32°F.) 
is desii’jible for checking j)urposes, sinc(j 
the indications of even the best made 
instruments fail to remain constant on 
rc^peated heating, duo to a slow con- 
traction of the glass in the bulb. 
Observations made from time to time 



of the change of readings in ice, may ^ ^ 

be used to correct the readings over — Etched stem thermometers. 


the entire scale. 


If it is necesstiry to use a thermometer for partial immersion, that is, with the bulb 
and only a i)art of (he stem heated, it is advisable to use the continuous-scale type (b) 
or (c) rather than the standard type (a), especially if the enlarpment in the capillary 
shown between the 0° and 295° marks projects out into the air whkh is much cooler 
than the bulb. Largo and uncertain errors may be introduced by using a thermometer 


under these conditions. 
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It is not necessary or advisable to graduate thermometers to be used in ilu‘ I’angi' 
200 to 500°C. into intervals smaller than 1° or 2°C. The undesirability except uik1(t 
unusual conditions of specifying, for example, six tlieimometeis giadiuited in 0.1 
intervals with scale range of 25° each to cover the range 200 to 350°C. instead of one 
instrument graduated into 1 or cannot be too strongly emjduisized. 

These short range thermometers are seldom provided with ice iioiiiti graduations 
for checking and for this reason in general cannot be standardized (o even as high a 
degree of accuracy as thermometers divided into 1 or intervals. Very little is to lie 
gained therefore by attempting to read these short scale instruments to 0.05 or 0.01 "( 
when the maximum obtainable accuracy is from 0.1 to 0.5 C. 1 he lollowing tabh' 
gives accuracy data for laboratory thermometers in the range 100 to 500 ( ., and 212 to 
1,000°F. 

Table 3 


Approximate scale 
range 

Subdivision 

Probable acciirac.y 
of unstandardized 
thermometers 

A<u*,uracy which 
may bc' obtained 
if th(a*m()im‘t.(M’ 
is sta.n<hir<liz(ul 


Centigrade Scale 


100 to 200''C. 

■ 

.5° 

2.t)“ 

1 .t)' 

100 to 200°C. 

2 

1.0 

0.5 

100 to 200°C. 

1 

1.0 

0.2 

100 to 200°C. 

>5 or >2 

0.5 

0. 1 

200 to 300-0. 

5° 

2.0° 

1 .()' 

200 to 300°G. 

2 

2.0 

t) 5 

200 to 300“C. 

H or 1 

l.O 

0.2 

300 to 400°C. 

5° 

3.0° 

2.0'’ 

300 to 400°C. 

2 

3.0 

1 .0 

300 to 400°C. 

1 

2.0 

0,5 

400 to S00°C. 

5° 

5.0° 

2.0° 

400 to 500°C. 

1 or 2 

2.0 

I .0 

1 


Fahrenheit Scale 


212 to 400°F. 

5° 

2.0° 

I.t)" 

212 to 400°F. 

2 

1.0 

0.5 ' 

212 to 400°F. 

H or 1 

1.0 

0. 1 

400 to 600°F. 

5° 

2.0° 

!.0° 

400 to 600°F. 

2 

2.0 

0.5 

400 to 600°F. 

1 

1.0 

0.2 

600 to 800°F. 

5° 

3.0° 

2.0° 

000to 800°P. 

2 

2.0 

1 .0 

800 to 1,000°F. 

5" 

5.0° 

2.0° 

800 to 1,000°F. 

2 

4.0 

2.0 
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'i1n> iihovn liihlo was (ionipiled for use at the Bureau of Standards, and is only 
a})plical)le to tliernioineters of the laboratory type used under total-immersion condi- 
tions, Ic., with Inill) and si eni containing the mercury column at the same temperature. 

The I aide ein]}liusizes the necessity for obtaining and applying corrections to the 
readings of Ihennometers es])eeially if high accurac^^ is desired. The maximum 
errors allowed in tln^ table represent the ])rol:)al)le magnitude of the error that may be 
expe(d,ed of the best- grade's of thermometers. This degree of accuracy cannot always 
be exiiee.tud of elnviper grades of Ihennometers, or of partial-immersion tbermometers. 

Industrial Thermometers. — The use of the chemical or laboratory type of 
mercurial thermoimdur is restihd-ed as the name imjdies to the laboratory since 
unprotected glass thermometers arc much too 
frail to withstand the rougli usage of tlie ])lant 
and shop, and are comparatively difficult to read 
as well. 

To m(‘(d- th(^ rcuiuirenn'iit of the jdant. there has 
bi'.eii d(‘velo])e<l wiuit is gc'iieridly known as tin* 
industrial type of nuaeairial thermometer. As 
shown in big. 2, it is eharacteriz:e<l by a hea,vy 
metal back and protecting tube' for the bidb, largo 
and distinct figures {ind graduation marks, and 
threa-ded eoimect.ions for atta(‘hing the instrument 
tirmly and cpiickly to some part of the ap])nraius. 

This same general design of inst.riinients is 
us(‘(l for many different, operal ions, (iovcalng 
range's of t.(sn])era,t ure^ from —30“ to l,()()()“b. 

Tlu'se* instruments necc'ssarily inust, he gradual ed 
and standardized for (he (a)ndition of use, that is 
for partial immersion of the mercury column. 

It will be nol.('(l from the e,n)s.s -seed ion 
\'i('w of tlie bulb and ])rot, (feting case' e)f tlu' 
industrial (he'rmomete'r, that first, the l)ulh ele)e's not e-ome inte) dire'ct ea)ntae‘t witli the' 
substance the t,e‘mj)e‘rature of which is te) be measureel, ami se'condly the bulb is 
Hnrre)emeloel by larger metal ])ar(s whie:h exleml inte) a re'giejii which is at a diffeaenl, 
(('inpeM’alure fre)m that, e)r (lie bulb. 

Tlie'se twe) ])eculia,rit,ie's in the construction of an industrial thennonu'te'r must be' 
taken inte) ea>nsiel('ra( ion in (Imir use. Since the bulb is not, in dire'Cl contact will) the' 
lie'ate'el subsl,ancei the time that, it requires to lake up changes in t('m])eratiires is 
gre'ate’i’ than tlmt, ne'ce'ssary for a bare bulb. This ‘Tug” as it is called (am l)e*, redue‘,eel 
by (illing the* space bet ween (be bulb and the outer wall of the casing with a ge)e)d con- 
ducting me'dinm. The me)st sa,t,isfnc(ory substance to use for teinjxaatures below 
200"(l. is nu'rcury. jOx))e'rime'n(s made at tlie Bureau have demonstrated that tlic lag 
of an instrument re'cel in steam at 212°K. with mercury surrounding the bulb, was 
‘ 2 to ^ a as great as when ])owdered graphite, oil, or air was used. Obviously nu'rcury 
cannot, be used at the higher temi)eratures, and heavy oils arc usually svihstiluied. 

'rills ‘Tag,” however, may not ))e as great a source of error as the actual variance 
wliich may be noted in the readings of these ihennometers when used to measure the 
same temperat-urc', but under varying (ionilitions as regards construction of (lie 
pi;o{('(ding easi' surrounding the l)ulb, the material into wbicli tlui liulb is immersed, 
wheflu'i’ li({uid, va])or or gas^ (he ra,te of flow of (h(‘ material past tbelailb, and llu' 
exi,(*rinr conditions surronmling (he pr()tec(,ing stem. 

'Phest' variations can be understood by ('xamimiiion of the construction of t,he 
tluannonieU'r juid an analysis of the means whereby the heat is either coiuhiclcd to the 
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bulb of the instrument or is lost by conduction to the air by way of the heavy inelal 
parts. There are no published reliable investigations giving data in regard to (he 
magnitude of the influence of all the factors noted above. 

If industrial thermometers are used to indicate only chamjes in the tcmpcralure of 
a process, and not to give actual temperatures, it may not be necessary to consid(.‘r ( Jio 
various sources of error enumerated, but it should be emphasized that those instru- 
naents cannot be depended upon to give reliable indications of true teniperaiurc'Sj 
unless they are calibrated or standardized under the same condition as ihat of us(‘, and 
after being put in use these conditions are not changed. 

Emergent Stem Correction for Mercury-in-glass Thermometers. — A 
large proportion of the thermometers now sold are graduated and standardized 
for the condition of total immersion, that is, for the condition that the bulb and 
all the portions of the stem which contain mercury, are heated to a uniform 
temperature. 

The thermometers are, however, rarely used under this coiidition, bid, in 
nearly all cases are used at partial immersion, the bulb and a short length of the 
stem being exposed to the temperature to be measured, while the remainder of tlie 
stem projects above the bath into the (usually) cooler air of the room. In (,h(i 
following it will be assumed that the thermometer is in a heated bath. Tn Ibis 
case, the emergent mercury column is cooler than the bath, consoqiionily the Muir- 
mometer reads too low. The amount, in degrees, by which it reads too low, 
may be calculated from the formula, 

B = an{T - t) 

where B is the correction to be applied to the reading, a is the relative exjiansion 
of mercury in glass (0.00016 for centigrade mercurial tliermomctors and O.OOOOP 
for Fahrenheit thermometers), n is the number of degrees of the mcniiiry column 
emergent from the bath, T is the temperature of the bulb or bath, and t is tln^ 
mean temperature of the emergent column. It may be noted that if t is a Iiigb(ir 
temperature than the sign of the correction will bo negative, so tliat, if dui' 
attention is given to the sign, the formula holds whether the bath is warmer (n* 
colder than the emergent stem. 


Table 4.— Stem Correction Data for Cleveland Oi'En-cui» Flash and Fiuio- 

poiNT Tester 


Temperature of 
bulb, degrees 
Fahrenheit 


208 

308 

408 

508 

608 


Degrees of mercury 
column emergent, 
degrees Fahrenheit 

Moan temperature 
of emergent 
mercury column, 
degrees Fahrenheit 

200 

173 

300 

174 

400 

169 

500 

172 

600 

180 


8 ban corvee. tin n, 
degrees I'nlireiduu'l. 


O.T) 

3.5 

8.5 

15.0 

23.0 


while r . rZ Vr been given, 7 . can bo olise.rved 

fhp f emergent stem) equal to the readiug (,f 

the thermometer. The value of i is the most difficult to determiuo, but , ^ 


1 ) an approx- 
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iiuiito value can be obinliicd by the use of an auxilliary thermometer, the bulb 
of which is placed abouti thrcc-fourths of the way down the exposed mercury 
thn^ad. 

dhibles *1, 5 and HA show the luagnitude of the emergent stem correction in 
some typical (uises. 

TAHon 5. — -S'ruM ( loitunoTioN Data foe Distillation Flask Used in Distilla- 
tion OF CuEOSOTB OlL^ 

Dinuaisions of Hash: Din,m(‘l,<‘r bulb 8 cm., diameter neck 2 cm., height neck 15 
cm., disbincc hoKoiu ol oiillcl, tube lo top 8 cm. Thermometer range 0 to 400°C. 
in I." intervals, h*ngth 10 cm. 


T(uup(‘r:Ltur<‘ of 
b\db, (l(‘gr<‘t‘s 
{ '(‘111 igrndc 

D('gl'Cl'H of 
UHU’cury colunin 
(uncrgcni. 

Mean temperature 
of mercury column 

Stem correction 

20S 

200 

59 

4.7 

258 

250 

105 

6.0 

:;os 

300 

87 

10.5 

358 

350 

79 

15.5 


O’AnLi'i r)A. "“Stem ( 'oiuo-a’TioN Data for Pensky-Martin Flash-point iVppARATUS 
Tli(‘rmom('((a' uH(‘d up to IbO'X'., ran}»;{^ 40 to IGO^C. in 1° intervals, scale length 
<).r) (un. dluu-momclcr usial from ‘iOO to 300", range 200 to 360° in 1° intervals, 
sc.ah^ Icmgih 12 cm. 


bull), (h'grci's 
Centigrade 


Di‘grcc.s of mercury 
eolumn cmergimt, 
degrees Ceubgnule 

Mean i.empcraUire 
of emergent 
mercury column, 
degrees Centigrade 

Stem correction 

30 

35 

1 0.1 

SO 

45 

0.7 

130 

55 

2.0 

10 

75 

0.2 

00 

85 

1.6 

no 

100 

3.6 


Partial Immersion Thermometers.— As a means oi avummg uic 
[or applyinK ilio (iornicUou for i.lio oiuoi'Kcnt stem, it has become customary to 
UK(', piirtiiil immersion tluirtnometers which are graduated to read correctly when 
immerse<l to a dc.linite depth, say three inches, in a bath. Such thermometers 
should b('., ami usually are, marked to show the proper depth of immersion, and 
many of tluun have a line engraved around the stem to show this depth of mmei- 
sioii.' Whil() tho aecurac.y attaiimble with a partial immersion thermometer is 
not so high as «im he. attaiiuul with a total immersion thermometer under fawrab e 
amdUionit, it is tnu-. that those favorable conditions are not often reahzed, and 
therefore in the great majority of cases, the partial immersion thermometer s to 
be prefe,rrud. It is probablo that tho partial immersion thermometer will be 
oxtensivedy used in tbxB country. 

* See paper by Wilhelm, Bureau of Standards Tech. Paper No. 49. 
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In general, it may be said that in all cases whore tlu^ of sIcmii 

corrections is neglected, which iiiohidos a Amst majority of ordinary roiitiiu' 
laboratory temperature measiinancnts, more a^ccuratc tenpHM'atuiu^ iiu'asurt'- 
ments would be attained by the use of thermometers graduated as partial imnuM'- 
sion thermometers. The same statement would apply for measurimuud.s at tlu^ 
higher temperatures (above 200°C. or thereabouts), even if stem corn'ctlons a.r(‘ 
applied, when the ordinary method of estimating average stem t.c'upH'ratun^ is 
used instead of the more accurate capillary thermometer method. At ilu' low(‘r 
temperatures, on the other hand, a slight advantage rests with tlu^ total itunu'rsioii 
thermometer, if the stem correction is determined and ti])pli(Ml in lli<‘ usual 
manner, f.c., by the intelligent use of an auxiliary thermometer to (Udnrmiiu' tin' 
average stem temperature. Thermometers graduated iu intervals smalha' limn 
0.5‘^C should not, in general, be graduated as partial iuimersioii therinouu^tcn’s, 
if the accuracy of which they are capable is desired, unless such liner graduation 
be deemed of sufficient importance solely from the standpoint of coiuamicaua^ in 
reading. 

Other Sources of Error in High-temperature Mercurial Thermometers. 
Aside from the error that may be introduced in the use of high t(nnf)(‘ra,l ur{‘ 
mercurial thermometers by a failure to observe the proper condition of imnua’sion, 
there are two common sources of error that can bo attributed to aclual (l(d’(‘cl,s 
in the manufacture of the instnimeut. These are first, insuirumuit pn'ssui’e 
above the mercury to prevent a breaking of the mercury column, or (n'ap(n'al ion 
at the surface of the mercury, and secondly, improper or insuiruaeiil. aniuadiiig 
for use at high temperatures. This latter defect may result in a- rise of lli(‘ n'lid- 
ing with continued heating amounting to as much as iu extnmu' cases. 

In discussing the question of filling under pressure it may he noUul Unit nnirciiry 
boils at approximately 357°C., and evaporates fairly rapidly at much lower (cnpx'i’n- 
tures. Experiments have shown that even for use above lOOXl filling under pr(\s- 
sure of that part of the capillary above the column with an inert gas such as nilrogen 
is desirable. The amount of pressure that must exist above the surfacu' of I In* hhm'- 
cury to prevent evaporation or breaking of the mercury column varies wilh llie tem- 
perature and the construction of the upper portion of tlie stem. T])is j)r(‘ssiire mjn- 
he anywhere from 2 to 20 atmospheres. 

The failure to fill high-temperature thermometers iimk'r (.li(‘ ])ro|)(‘r prisssma* is 
often the cause of large errors. This defect can be detecpal sometimes by llu' broken 
appearance of the mercury column, and by drops of mercury llm,t have dlsl ilhal from 
the top, but often the column breaks in a part of the stem not visibh', tuul tiu' delect 
is not detected. 

Improper annealing can be detected only by the checking of (he indicalions of the 
instruments from time to time. Laboratories usually hav('. faeilities for chtudving the 
reading either in melting ice or in steam or perhaps comparing the thta'inomehta's from 
time to time with a thermometer known to give reliable lauidings. Imlusd'inl t h(‘rmo- 
meters should also be tested for this source of error, altliougli annealing clumgvs (lui‘ In 
lieatmg are not liable to be appreciable below 300%.k for this typ(‘. 

Indicating and Recording Thermometers.— The term “iiulieiitiiiK” is iismilly 
employed to designate thermometers of the dial-and-pointer type;, ratlior tliaii 
those constructed of mercury and glass. Indicating thermometer, s may or may 
not be distance-reading, i.e., so constructed as to allow the indicator to bo placed 
at some distance from the bulb. A distance-reading indicating thermomotor is 
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.shown ill Kig. 3. A rocurcling thermometer employs a mechanism for making 
a continuous record of temperatures on a suitable chart, 

riulicatliig and recording thermometers may be divided into three general classes, 
electricnil, ])ressuro, and bimetallic. Electrical thermometers 
will 1)(^ disc,uss(Ml in later , sub-sections (‘‘Thermocouples,” 

“ H,(\sistjinc(^ ThermoiiKUers”). 

Prossuri'. therm nine tens comprise a bull) containing a 
li(|uid or gas or both connected by means of capillary tubing 
to some form of pressure gage. 

IhiniUnllic thermometers utilize the turning force pro- 
duc.ed wluMi a strip consisting of two metals having different 
cocdneients of (‘xjiansiou and brazed to each other, is 
heated. Orai)hite-metal thermometers indicate tempera- 
tures as a, r(‘sulii of the relatively large difference in 
thermal expansion of the two substances. Although of 
sim])](^ (h'sigii, the accuracy and adaptability of these types 
of iustTunumt has not been sufficiently investigated to allow 
ii more detailed discussion of them here. 

Pressure thermometers may be sub-divided into 
vap()r-i)r(‘Ssuro, liquid-filled and gas-filled instruments. 

Eroin ont-ward appearance vapor-pressure thermometers 
nmy be distinguished from liquid- or gas-filled instrii- 
nu'uts by the forni of the temperature scales. Vapor- 
pressure tlH'rinometers have an unequally divided scale, 
th{‘ l(uigth of tlu^ intervals for a given number of degrees iiicrea.siiig with 
iiK^n^asing tenqxu’ature. Liquid- and gas-hlled instruments liave equally 
divid(Ml seafes. The bulbs, capillary tubing and form of pressure gage may 
1>{^ id(*nlica,l in outward appearance. 

pressures under wliich a vapor-prcssiire thermometer ui)erate.s is a function ul 
(Ik* (emperainro of the bulb only. The liquid selected to cover a given temiJerature 
range should have sufficient pressure at tfie lower temperatures to insure a readable 
bMuperatnre scale in this region. The lower the initial pressure the more constricted 
llu^ low(‘r part of tJio temperature scale will be as compared with the upper part of the 
s(ail(^ where the range of pressure for a given change in temperature is much greater, 
dffie maximum temperature to which the liquid used in a vapor-inossure therm oiiieter 
will 1)(^ heatnd should not exceed its critical temperature. In general the temperature 
range for a given liquid is included between its boiling point at atmospheric pressure 

and its critical temperature. .n i 

The initial pressure and tlic pressure range of a liquid- or gas-filled thermometer 
will vary according to the strength of the gage used and the temperature range. 
Silicic l,he increase in ])ressure with temperature is approximately the same over the 
(MitJrci sciili^ tlio l.cmportU,uvo scale is evenly divided. The pressures in liquid- or gas- 
(illcd (Jiernioincters are made relailvely high to insure a rugged gage niechanisiii. 
Till' following tablegivos some characteristics of vapor-pressure and liquid- or gas-filled 
industrial thermometers. 

film 'iction of the vapor-pressure thermometer depends upon the fact that the 
oressuro'inside i.lm. thermonmtor is determined solely by Ihe temperature of the free 
tirlme of the liquid. It follows (heretorc that the thermometer must be so con- 
id J.lm^ surface is always in the bulb. If this condition is fulfilled the 

reading of the instrument will not be sensibly affected by changes m the temperature 
of the gage and capillary. 
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Table 6. — Chaeacteristics of Pressure Thermometers 


Designation 


Vapor pressure 


Liquid filled 
Gas filled, . . 


Material avail- 
able for filling 


' Ethyl ether 
Ethyl alcohol 
Benzene 
Aniline 
I Alcohol 
I Mercury 
Nitrogen 


Approximate 
temperature 
range, degrees 
Centigrade 


40 to 190 
80 to 240 
80 to 280 
200 to 425 
up to 200 
up to 550 
up to 425 


^Scale 


Unevenly divided 
Unevenly divided 
Unevenly divided 
Unevenly divided 
Evenly divided 
Evenly divided 
Evenly divided 


This is a decided advantage over other types, if the connecting tii])ing and gag(^ iivo 
both to be subjected to considerable changes in temperature. On the olJier liand, if 
the vapor-pressure thermometer is not filled properly, i.e., the proiiortion of li(niid 
is too great or too small as compared with the volume of the bulb, capillary and gage, 
large and uncertain errors may be introduced. As an example take lh(j condil ion nud, 

with in the use of high-l.enqxM’alina^ 
vapor-pressure thermometers. The l)ull) 
is usually mucli hotter than (h(‘ capilhiry 
which is filled or nearly filled wilb va.])or 
so that the liquid is condensed in I Ik* 
capillary and there should lx; suiradent 
liquid in the system to (uitirely till 11k* 
capillary and gage and pa,rl.ly (ill (he 
bulb. If the liquid only parl.ly fills 11k; 
capillary, and there is no li()uid in (Ik; 
bulb, the capillary will conta in I Ik; fr<*(^ 
surface of the liquid and the t(‘mpera.tun; 
indicated will be that of the portion of 
the capillary containing the fr(;(; surfae.c; 
of the liquid as shown in Eig. -1. fihis 
temperature, which may ])e s(;v{‘ra.l 
hundred degrees low(;r than tlia,t of (he 
bulb, will be indicated inslaad of iJu; ( rut; 
temperature of tlu; l)ull). 

Gas- and liquid-filled thermometers operate on the principle of tluTinal (expansion. 
They are entirely filled with either the liquid or the gas. The expansion of tlu; litpiid 
or gas in the bulb is transmitted through capillary tubing to the pressurt; gagt;. 'TluNst; 
instruments are subject to error if the gage and capillary are heated or cool(;d (o 
temperatures differing from those under which they were calibrated. Tim vvivr nuiy 
be made negligible in many instances by reducing the volume of the capillary ^lnd gage 
as compared with that of the bulb, or by using a compensator in the head. Buck a 
compensator, however, will not eliminate errors due to the heating or cooling of the 
capillary alone. 



Fig. 4. — Vapor-pressure thermometer. 


On account of the mechanical construction of pressure thermometers holli ns 
regards the mechanism for indicating and recording and tJie necessity for tisina 
comparatively large and heavy bulbs, the accuracy that can be secured with this typo 
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of l.luM-mo.nol.u- us lower ll.au that obtained with mcrcury-in-glass thermometers. 
y\s with nulusi.rial (lu.r.no.uotcrs, the conditions under which the instruments are 
oriffniidly eahln-ided must agree with those of use if errors are to be avoided The 
Kre.i,l (‘.s(, <>rror us int,ro.hi.!od, perhaps, when such instruments are calibrated in a liquid 
and Jtr(^ iisad to itic^aHurc tha temperature of a gas. ’ 


THERMOELECTRIC PYROMETRY 

Thermocouples, hocbeck discovered in 1821 that if in a closed circuit of 
two metals the two jiinc.tions of the metals are at different temperatures, an 
(d(Hd.ri(*. eiirrcuit will How in the circuit. For example, if the ends of an iron and 
of a copper wire an^ fused together and one of the junctions is heated (within 
(•ertaiti temperatllr(^ limits) positive current will flow in the direction copper to iron 
a(, tli(^ hot junetioii or iron to copper at the cold junction. Two causes contrib- 
iiU^ to tJie {irodiiction of the electromotive force which actuates this current: 
An elcud-romotive for(!e exists between two different metals placed in contact, the 
luagnitmhi of which di^pciuls upon the temperature and upon the metals used; 
also if a wiixi of homogeneous material is heated at one end, an electromotive force 
is (l(‘V(doi)(Hl ])(d.w(}en the hot and cold ends of the wire, the magnitude of 
wlii(di (lepemds upon the metal and upon the differences in temperature of the 
(‘lids. These (.wo elect, I’oniotive forces are known as the Peltier electromotive 
force and tli(‘ Thomson (dectroinotive force respectively. The total electromotive 
foree acting in tlu' (uipper-iron circuit described above is the sum of the Peltier 
(‘[(Md.romotive fona^ a(. (xudi junction and the Thomson electromotive force over 
ea(di wire, eonsideration being given, of course, to the algebraic signs of these 
four (!l(Md.romotiv(‘ foixuis. The total electromotive force acting in a circuit of 
(wo dissimilar me(.ids thus depends upon the temperatures of the two junctions. 

If {.h(‘ (,emp(U'a(.ure of one junction is fixed at that of the room or of melting ice, 
(d-e., the l.emperature of the other junction can be determined by measuring the 
(‘lectromoi-ive force devclojied in the circuit. 

This is (lu^ basic priiuupli^ of (.iHU'moekcti’ic pyrometry. The electromotive forces 
(huadoped by thenncnuiupks arc small, usually a few thousandths of a volt. To meas- 
iin^ suc.h small (diadromotive forces special types of sensitive voltmeters (miliivolt- 
iiu‘(,i‘rs) or indicators are reipiircd. For any particular type of couple these instru- 
nii‘nls may b(‘ graduated (o read temperature directly instead of electromotive force. 

A simple (,liermoel(^c(ri(j pyrometer consists of three parts: 

(a) The (,h(a*moeouplo of two different metals or alloys having a fused junction 
(tln^ hot juuc(-ion) which is inserlicd into the furnace and the cold junctions which 
prolrudc from (he furnace and are maintained at some fixed temperature such as 
I, hat of (lie room or of luelthig ice; 

(h) Two lead wives, usually of copper, running from the cold junctions of the 
(.hermocouplo (;o (.ho indicator; 

(c) T\u^ indicator wliicli may be amillivoltmeter, a potentiometer or a special type 
of inH(.rumeut em).)odyiTig boiJi of these principles, and may be graduated to read 
either (uiu.f., tomixinituro or both. 

Metals Used for Thermocouples.— Although any two dissimilar metals 
might bo employed for a thermocouple, certain combinations are unsa,tisfactory 
because of the very small electromotive forces which can be developed and 
because of the fact that with some combinations the electromotive force may 
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first increase, then decrease, become zero and cha,nf!;(‘ si,{i;ii as ili(^ tcmi)(‘raXur(‘ 
increases. Obvious dcsiral)le [)ropertics for a tlHuanocouph* a.i'(u (1) ( 'ai)abilil,y 
for resisting corrosion and oxidation. (2) Tlic devolojinn'id- ol i\a'iy lai‘g(‘ 
electromotive forces. (8) A tcinperature-electroniotivc lorcc^ ix'Ialion such Ihat 
the electromotive force increases continuously with increasing t(‘in|nn'a.(.u]’(‘. oxan* 
the temperature range employed. 

For general work at higher temperatures, several different l-yp(‘s ol (*oiipI<‘s are 
employed in this country. Up to 360°C. for extreme precision or lo r)()()‘'(\ lor ji 
precision of 5 to 10°C. the couple may consist of one wire of coi)])er and l li(‘ ollna’ win' 
of constantan. Iron-constantan or nichrome-constantan may be can])loytHl lor 
technical processes below 900°C. For operation below l,100°O. s])e(nal pa ten 1 (a 1 
alloys of chromium and nickel and of aluminum and nickel, ‘'chroim^l-.aluirH*!” or 
^‘nichrome-alumel’^ are very satisfactory even for continuous service'. Ihu’ (In' 
temperature range 300 to 1,500°C. the Le Chaielier couple should b(^ (‘ni})loy(‘(l. 
This couple consists of one wire of platinum and the olher wire an alloy conlnining 
90 per cent platinum and 10 per cent rhodium. Olher alloys a-nd imhaJs may Ix' 
employed for special work but the above combinations are suflicahait lor almost .nil 
technical processes carried on in the temperature range 0 to I,r)()0'Xh No sal isfac lory 
couple has been developed for operation much above l,r)0()‘’(h 

Constancy of Calibration. — k further essential ])roperl.y of a I In'i’inocouph' 
is constancy of calibration. Alterations in the calibration may Ih' diu' to wirious 
causes. Inhomogeneity may develop on a(an)unti of conlaniinalioii by finncs 
from the furnace, metallic vapors, by oxidation, etc. Uonta-miiiat ion may ix' 
usually prevented by the use of suitable protcM't.iug tubes sun’oundiiig Uk' enuph*; 
and the effect of containinatioii may be minimized by using win' of lai'g(' ei‘oss- 
section. Different furnace conditions and different typ(^s of couph's r('(pnr(' 
different methods of protection against contamination. I'lacii proci^ss must lx* 
considered individually. For example a platinum couple is usually prolfx'tc'd 
against contamination by means of refractory ])orcolain tubes, but if tin' atmos- 
phere surrounding the platinum is reducing, tlu^ use of ponu'hiin may do more 
harm than good. In this case, the reducing atniosplu're <Ining{'.s tin' silica, of the 
porcelain into silicon which readily attacks the ])laiiniim, Tlu^ (^l('ctn)motiv(' 
force of some couples gradually decrease with use. Tlu^ platinum-platimim 
90 per cent, iridium 10 per cent, couple has no!' ])roven veny sallsfatdory for 
this reason, although it develops a much larger (^I(Hitromotiv{^ for(^(' than tin' 
platinum-rhodium thermocouple. The iridium gnulually distills from tln^ alloy 
wire, especially above 1,200°C., requiring frequent reeaJibratioii of tin' coui)l(‘. ' 

Reproducibility of Couples. — When thernuniouples an^ (uiiployt'd in (In' 
laboratory for scientific purposes, although desirabk', it is noli of st'rioiis impor- 
tance that the calibration or temperaturc''el(3ctr() motive fonu^ rc'bition of (iouplcs 
of the same type be exactly similar. Flowover, in the iudustriaJ plant this (pu's- 
tion of reproducibility is of considerable moment. The iinlicuiting instruuumts 
are usually graduated in degrees of temperature and tlie graduation applies 
for one deffnite temperature-electromotive force relation only. I f tin' .(-('injx'ratun' 
electromotive force relations of various couj)1cm of the same typ(^ ava not similar, 
corrections must be applied to the readings ot the iudic.ator, and tln^s(i eorrcicdloiis 
will be different for each couple. When several couples aiv ojxu'attHl witli 
one indicator and when the process is such as to re(iuire a frcH|U(mt rt'iunval 
of couples, the applying of these corrections l)ocomes very troiibhvsoiiu}. 
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Im)!’ (‘xtnuiK^ ])rt‘cisi()u i(' is always necessary to apply such corrections, but for most 
imluslrial jiioci'ssi's, thorniocouplcs which are sufficiently reproducible can be secured, 
so thn-t ib(‘ (torri'ctions Jire n('p;lip;ibly small and may be omitted. Tims the teinpera- 
j,ii roniutiv(* loriai ri^lations of different homogeneous and uncontaminated 
ciironud- aluinel cou])li\s slunild not vary in general by more than o or 10°C. and of 
platinum-pbitimun rhodium couples by more than 2 or 3°C. There are few industrial 
pnxussscs (uirriiai out ad high temperatures under such accurate temperature control 
(,lia(. l lu' varial ions in the calibration of the different new platinum-platintim rhodium 
( lu‘rniocouph‘.s ol t-lu^ same type warrant consideration. The variations in the 
caliiiratiou ol dilh'nail. base-metal couples are frequently corrected by use of series or 
shuni rc'sisi aiici*, bid most imdJiods so far devised are rather unsatisfactory and some 
of lli(‘ coinpensation nudhods after continued use may develop larger errors than those 
arising from (h(‘ irn'producibility of the couple. The above statements in regard 
lo ri'pi’oductibility of diffc'rcnt couples of the same type apply only for new couples. 
Aider a, eoupl(‘ lias ht'en used for some time, especially a base-metal couple, or has 
b<‘eom(‘ coidaminalial in any maimer, the calibration may change considerably. All 
I bmamuamples should be (dieeked frequently, as installed, to determine whether or not 
t li(‘ ealil)ral ion has alliaa'd. 


Mounted Thermocouples. — The question of properly mounting and protect- 
ing a. ( h(‘nn<K‘(m])l(» is of gn'at importance. The type of protection neces.sary 
(bqxunis upon ih(‘ partic.uliiv industrial process for which a couple is employed. 
In the laboraloi'v if it. 1)(^ desired to measure the temperature of a perfecth' clean 
plnl inuni-woiind porcelain furnace containing no material such as iron, etc. 
wliicli could coniaininah' platinum, a rare-metal couple may be used^ without 
any protection whaievt'r. hor most laboratory experiments, however, a rare- 
nndal conpb' napnn's protection. The usual rare-metal couple consists of wires 
O.b initi. or prcl'cralily O.b mm, in diameter and from 50 to 125 cm. in length. 
W’ircs as small as 0.1 nmi. and even less are frequently msecl for special research 
work. ( )m‘ or both of ili(^ wires are insulated l)y threading them through small 


porc(‘laiii or ipiartz tulx's. 

In measuring lenipenitunvs below about 1,4()0°C., two-hole porcelain tubes are 
very nst'fnl for insulating both wires, but for higher temperatures separate tubes 
slionbl Ih‘ usial. Idle hot junction of the couple is made by fusing the two wires in 
an are or oxvgiMi-illuminalhig gas flame. The couple and insulating tubes are 
insert ed in a. small oniside protecting i.iibe of porcelain glazed on the outside only,^ or 
nf fused silica, limnispherically (dosed at one end. On the open end of the protecting 
lube mav l>«‘ mounted (he Inaid of the couple which serves as a handle and as a sup- 
pnrt for rigidly holding the wires of the couple. The couple wires frequently extend 

1 I 111' ..r (lie coiipk^ so tlmt llieir ends may be maintamed at some controlled 

juncti..n lompcraturc, Usually the wires terminate in binding posts on the 
e.miih' hoiul, ill wiiieli eiwo the cold-junction temperature may be controlled by w ater 
jne! o(s, or iitiiv l.o iillowe.l to remain that ot the surroundings, or the couple may be 
lined h(l. Olio, of the various devices discussed later for the elimination of cold- 

B::.:;::;;™ ooiiph. for laboratory use may be constructed m samema- 

uer dcHcrilHul above ami may be made of wire as small as ho. 2° “ of verj much 
u « fnr f>crhdn tvnes of research at lower temperatures, bmall wires, no 

“'“•T.Sd'tfNr rnr» 

in i>..i«rtrW In.Ul.lta. «» Tb. hot innolion 
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for a few turns at the hot junction in order to give greater mechanical sliuMigth to 
the joint. The two wires are insulated by fireclay insulating tubes, or by asbestos 
sleeving or cord, and are connected to a suitable couple head forming the cold junc- 
tion. For severe use it is necessary to encase the couple in a proteijting t,ub(3 of steel, 
chromel, porcelain, fireclay, etc. A different form of base-metal couple, known under 
the trade name of “pyod’’ consists of an outer tube of iron and an inner wire or rod 
of constantan. The two are fused at one end into a neat joint forming the hot junc- 
tion and are insulated from each other up to the head or cold junction. The couple 
is thus mechanically stronger than couples formed of two wires and wlien iisetl with- 
out an additional protecting tube, is somewhat less liable to contamimit-ion than the 
bare two-wire couple of the same type, since the constantan, which is ])robably morc^ 
susceptible to contamination than the iron, is protected by the iron tube of the pyod. 
However, couples of this type must be further protected by outer tubes if subjected 
to severe furnace conditions. Couples of various shapes may be constructed for 
special purposes. Thus frequently it is desirable to make a right-angh', bend in a, 
couple. Usually a mounted couple will stand bending into various sha])es but bc'fori' 
bending one should examine the couple and temporarily remove ])orcelain tubes or 
insulators liable to be broken by the process. 

The indicating instruments which are connected to the thermocouph^ ar(‘ of 
three general types, those operating upon the galvanomotric prineii)l(‘, as an 
ordinary voltmeter; those operating upon the potentioinetric prim^iph^; iiiul tliosc^ 
operating upon a combination of these two principles. The first two (-ypes of 
instrument have been made automatically recording, as will discnissed 
elsewhere. 

Galvanometer Method. — Galvanometers for measuring the ele(!(,roinotiv(^ 
force developed by a thermocouple usually operate on the d’Arsonval principle', 
having a moving coil mounted between the poles of a i)ornuinent nuigiud/. Tlu^ 
deflection of the pointer or boom attached to the coil is i)roportioi)a,l to tlu^ 
thermoelectric current passing through the coil, and tlie curnmt is pr()])orti()iuLl 
to the electromotive force developed by the couple. Different nud-lnxls for 
mounting the coil are employed. The coil may be suspended botli above and 
below by phosphor-bronze suspensions and although many foreign insl-ruinonts 
of tliis type have proven delicate, in one of the latest forms of Aniericuui instru- 
ment using this double suspension the galvanometer may be subjcuitc'd t<.) seviu’e 
handling without any injury. 

The scale of the instrument may be graduated to road olecironmtiv(‘ force or t('m- 
perature. By use of a series resistance mounted inside the galvanonnilnr chs(^ suid 
an extra binding-post terminal, two scale ranges may be obtained, one for base-nudnl 
couples of a certain type and the other for the raro-motal LeCludvlic'r v.miph. For 
precision work, the scale should have a narrow mirror extending throughout its Icnigth 
for use in eliminating the error in reading due to parallax. While ob(,aiiuug a rcuiding 
the observer should use one eye only and he should move Ids liead to the position 
where the pointer and its reflected image in the ndrror coincide. 

Indicators may be obtained in either the switchboard type or ))orta.bl(‘, type. 
The former is desirable for permanent installations. Many switcliboard inHlruments 
have a scale ruled on ground glass and illuminated from the rear by a,u oli'.ctric lamp. 
The black-enameled graduations upon the scale thus appear distinct against a bright 
background. Paper scales illuminated from the front are usually employed. In 
general high precision is not required of an instrument of the switchboarcl iyp(‘ so 
that t ie graduations may be coarse and readable at some distance. Ilowevor it is 
possible to obtain highly accurate switchboard indicators In which case tho^scalc 
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should have a mirror to permit readings without parallax. If the mstniment is 
inounted in a dusty room it should be protected by an outside case of steel or wood 
having a glass front, as the presence of dirt filtering into the interior of the galvan- 
ometer may seriously affect its calibration. Both the wall type and the portable 
indicator, especially the latter, must be sufficiently robust to withstand reasonably 
severe usage. 




Resistance of Indicating Instruments. — When operated at the highe.st safe 
working temperatures most base-metal couples develop a maximum electromotive 
force of less than 50 to 70 millivolts and the LeCbatelier couple an electromotive 
force of about 16 millivolts. In order to measure such small electromotive forces 
accurately a very sensitive indicator or millivoltmeter is required. On the other 
hand the instrument must be robust and able to withstand rough handling to 
which it is necessarily more or less subjected. These conditions of mechanical 
robustness and of high accuracy as a pyrometer indicator are difficult to satisfy. 


The deflection of the pointer of the millivoltmeter is approximately proportional 
to the current flowing through the coil so that if the resistance of the total thermo- 
electric circuit is very low, relatively large currents are obtained, with a resulting 
high torque or turning moment on the movable coil. Thus when the current is high 
the construction of the indicator may be made very robust. Relatively strong 
springs, against which the turning moment of the coil carrying the current is balanced, 
may be employed and less attention need be given to the friction of the pivots in their 
bearings. The torque may be made high without greatly increasing the resistance 
of the circuit by using a large number of turns of copper wire in the coil. Thus it is 
not especially difficult to construct a sufficiently sensitive millivoltmeter of low 
resistance. The objection, however, from the pyrometric standpoint, to such an 
instrument used as a simple galvanometer has led to the development of indicators 
of considerable resistance. These are made by placing a high resistance of zero 
temperature coefficient, such as manganin, in series with the coil, and by increasing 
die number of turns on the moving coil to compensate for the decrease in sensitivity 
arising from the increased resistance. The so-called swamping resistance of zero 
temperature coefficient may be so proportioned relative to the copper that, due 
account being taken of the temperature coefficient of elasticity of the springs, the 
instrument as a whole possesses a negligible temperature coefficient. The use of high 
resistance greatly diminishes the magnitude of the current flowing through the coil 
and thus decreases the torque producing deflection. Hence attention must be given 
to the elimination of bearing friction as far as possible. Thus the instrument is 
necessarily more delicate than an indicator of low resistance and of the same type. 
The advantage of an instrument having a high resistance is that changes in the line 
resistance of comparatively large magnitude do not greatly affect the readings, as 
shown by the following table, the resistances of the indicators being 300 and 10 ohms 
respectively and the normal line resistance 2 ohms. 


Table 7.— Error Due to Change in 
1 Per cent error in indicator reading 


Line Resistance 
Error in degrees at 1,000®C. 


Line resist- 
ance, ohms 


1 

2 

3 

5 


300 ohms j 

10 ohms j 

300 ohms 

10 ohms 

1 1 

+0.33 

+ 9.1 ^ 

1 +3.3 

+ 91 

±0.00 1 

± 0.0 

I ±0.0 

± 0 

-0.33 1 

1 - 7.7 

1 -3.3 

- 77 

-0.66 

-14.3 

-:6.6 

-143 


I 
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Thus when both instruments read correctiy for an external resistance of 2 oluns if 
the external resistance is increased by an ohm, the indicator of low resistaiua^ is in 
error by 7.7 per cent or about 77°C. at 1,000°C., wJiilc the instrument of high resistance' 
still reads practically correct. Corrections such as the above einpJiasize Ihc' impor- 
tance of using a galvanometer having a resistance of 300 ohms or more. Jn actual 
operation the line resistance may change by several ohms on account, of bad contacts 
and the deterioration of the thermocouple. The error duo to variable line resistaiuu^ 
is eliminated in the Harrison-Foote compensated indicator descri])ed later, even 
though the resistance of the indicator is low. 

Use of Portable Test Set. — On account of the errors which may be introduced 
in the reading of an uncompensated, simple galvanometer when tlic resistance 
of the line or couple varies, it is important to have some meaas for lueasuring 
this resistance occasionally. This is, of course, especially necessary wlum t.lu'. 
resistance of the galvanometer is low. Every plant maintaining a bvrge t lion un- 
couple installation with simple galvanometric indicators should have a portable 
Wheatstone bridge or “test^^ set for this purpose. A simple and inex])ensive 
instrument is made by the Leeds & Northrup Co. 

In measuring the resistance of the line care must be lakcii, if ( wo in(lic.n.l()rs oj* 
an indicator and recorder are operated in parallel on the same coujih^, (o se(‘ (liat 
both instruments are disconnected from the circuit during (he mensiircnu'id.of ( lu' 
resistance. Otherwise the instrument left connected acts as a shunt u]i()u (he iiiu’. 
If the resistance of the line and couple is found to be mucii higher (Iian (hat for whicli 
the indicator was designed, short circuit the line at the cold junciion and di'iermim' 
whether the fault is in the couple or the line. If in the former it usually means lha(. 
the couple is broken or requires replacement. By making occasiomd obscrv.'d ions 
of this kind serious faults may be detected long before they would l)e suspi'cied from 
the resulting low values in tlie indicated temperatures. 

Galvanometer with Variable Series Resistance.—As sliowu abovi', gal vn.iioim'- 
ters, especially those of low resistance, are usually calibrated to read corn‘{‘(ly 
for a definite line resistance. Suppose an indicator is desired for oporabon on a 
line of which the resistance changes from practically zero to 10 ohms. Tin', 
instrument is calibrated to read correctly for a lino resistance of .1 0 ohms, Lo{*al{ul 
in the case of the galvanometer and in series with the line is a variabhi rc^sis- 
tance from zero to 10 ohms. As the resistance of the lino increases the vaibibh; 
resistance is decreased by manual adjustment so that the sum of the line r<‘sist- 
ance and the variable series resistance always equals 10 ohms. Tlie dial of tin* 
variable resistance is graduated to read the amount of rcsisiauc.(i (uit oul, of 
the circuit. Hence, it should be set at the resistance of fcho line ami <u)vq)l(‘. 

This value may be determined by means of a tost sot as discussod al)ov(^ Thus 
the method, which has been employed by Siemens & Ilulsko and l)y Wc'sloj), is of 
great value for precision work with a galvanometric indicator, TJu' primtipal objec- 
tion to it, which applies to all galvanometric indicators so far descrihetl wlnni usi'd’ for 
accurate measurements is the necessity of measuring the resistance of tlie line {iiul 
couple, this latter measurement requiring the use of a test set or similar dewaas ^riiis 
objection is eliminated in the following instrument, and other dt'sirahle ft'a turcs ]iav<‘ 
been added. 

Harrison-Foote Compensated Indicator— This instrument miumfacl.iirod 
by the Brown Instrument Co. is illustrated in simple form by Fig. 5. The 
circuit CD6F is an ordinary millivoltmeter in which Q represents the moving coil.' 
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n series with this is an adjustable rheostat CB. The maximum value rs of this 
lesistauce is chosen equal to the maximum value of the resistance of the line 
a,iul (iouple likely to occur in practice. A convenient value is 15 ohms. With 
the slide of the rheostat set for the maximum resistance, ri = r., the instrument is 
calibrated in terms of the potential drop across AH. Hence when the instru- 
ment is connected through the line of resistance L to the couple of resistance T 



the rheostat CB must be adjusted until vi + L + P ~ When this adjust- 
numt is made the scale reading gives correctly the electromotive force e of the 
couple, or the correct temperature if the scale is graduated in degrees. 

Tins adjuslincnt is nnulo in the following manner. By depressing the key K, a 
portion of the galvauonmtcr resistance ?’2 is short circuited and the rest of the resis- 
t.iince V’A cmitaining the moving coil, is shunted by a resistance /n. If e' represents the 
])ol(Mitial drop across DF when the key is open and e" represents the potential drop 
wIkmi the key is closed, we obtain: 

^ 

L T “h ri -j- r2 + 

^ g r, 

(L + T 4" t’l) (/’s Hr rd H~ 

If v'l is so adjusted that these two potential-drops and hence the dcfleetion.s of the 
in(li(*ator are th(‘ same, we have on equating (1) and (2,)'. 

1/ + r + ri = = a constant. (3) 

r;j 

If now ill the construction of the instrument, Von/rz is made equal to r-,, the above 
S(d.ting nnilu^s L + T H- Ti == rs, the adjustment required in order that the reading 
of the scale gives the true electromotive force of the couple. 

The case with which the proper setting can be obtained is greatly improved by 
making Vz/Vi equal to from 5 to 10. Suppose Vz/vi is made equal to 9. Then if ri is 
improperly adjusted and the instrument reads in error by say Be when the key K is 
open, on de])ressing the key the reading is changed by 9.6e. If now vi is readjusted 
with (lie key depressed until the reading takes its initial value, the error with the key 
open is reduced to 6c/10. The process for operating the instrument is accordingly as 
follows: 

1. Read the instrument with the key open. 

2. Close tlie key and adjust the rheostat n until the instrument reads approxi- 
mately the same as in 1. 

3. Repeat 1 and 2 if necessary. ^ , 

When fa/r 4 « 9 it is rarely necessary to make a second adjustment. In position 1 
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the instrument acts as an ordinary galvanometer. The singk^ setting in i)()sition 
2 reduces the error in the ordinary galvanometer by the factor Ho, which is usirally 
sufficient. The adjustment for the proper external resistance, if desired, can be nia<l(‘ 
with 10 times the precision necessary. Thus if the galvanometer can be read to bio 
of a scale division, the line resistance can be set for an error less than ] foo of a, sinile 
division, which is at least 10 times the accuracy possible with any indicating instru- 
ment. Hence the factor of variable line resistance which may give rise to very scum’ous 
errors is easily and accurately controlled by a simple mechanical adjust numt. 

The device is readily applicable to multiple installations of different line ri'sistancun 
For multiple-point recorders and indicators as many resistances BG may be (onjiloyed 
as there are couples. These may be inexpensive rheostats liaving a revs is tan c(^ of 
approximately 15 ohms each located in each couple lino between tlu^ couple mid tlu^ 
selective switch. These rheostats may be adjusted in the manner described wIkmi- 
ever convenient or necessary. The following illustrates a suit.a])lo })roporl,ioning of 
resistance for a 300 ohm indicator. 

ra = 135 ohms 
Vs = 150 ohms 
Vi — ohms 
= 15 ohms 
Tz + ^3 + rfi = 300 olims 

If the simple indicator has the proper ratio of manganin to co])i)er ils t.c'inpc'raluri^ 
coefficient is practically zero. In that case the sliunt should have tlu^ .same nuinga- 
nin to copper ratio as the portion of the galvanometer resistance coinpri.si'd by vn. 
The complete instrument will have accordingly a zero temperature co(dIici(‘n( . If 



the simple indicator does not have a zero temperature coefficient it is possible by 
increasing the proportion of manganin in n to compensate for the Inmpc'rjil.un* (coeffi- 
cient of the resistance ra so that the complete instrument lias a zero teinperatur<‘ 
coefficient. 

Potentiometer Method. — The most accurato method for iiuuisuring the 
electromotive force of a thermocouple is by use of a potcutiomcitcu'. 'Tlui fiiiidii- 
mental principle of this instrument is illustrated by Fig. (i. A coiistaiit cur- 
rent from the battery B flows through the slide wire rcsistaucc! ahc. One wire of 
the couple T is connected to the movable contact h and the other wlr(», in siu-ies 
with a sensitive galvanometer, is connected to a. The contact b is m()V(ul iml.il 
the galvanometer reads zero thus showing that no current is flowing through Mu: 
thermocouple circuit. When this balance or zero setting is made, Mm true 
electromotive force of the couple is equal to the potential drop aei'oss ah, Tlii.s is 
obtained from Ohm’s law, e - ir, where i is the current flowing through Ihe 
resistance r == ab. 
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If the Current is always adjusted to a definite value the slide ware may be 
graduated to read millivolts or temperature directly. Various devices are em- 
ployed for adjusting the current to the proper value. An ammeter will serve 
the purpose but the usual method is to obtain a prelimmar 3 ’ setting replacing the 
thermocouple by a constant known source of electromotive force such as a standard cell 
The galvanometer 0 is always used as a zero instrument in a strictly potentiometric 
circuit. Hence, it requires no calibrated scale and no attention need be given to the 
consianc}^ of its sensitivity provided it is always sufficienth' sensitive to serve its 
purpose. These requirements are easily met, and the entire potentiometer, galvano- 
meter, battery, standard cell, slide wires, etc., as constructed are mounted in a case not 
much larger than that of a millivoltmeter. The instrument is as mechanically robust 
as many indicators operating on the galvanometric principle. 

There are several important advantages in the potentiometer method. The 
electromotive force or temperature scale is easily made very open thus permitting 
accurate readings. Scale lengths from 15 cm. to a meter and more are emplojmd. 
The calibration of the scale is in no way dependent upon the constancy of magnets, 
springs, or jewel settings nor upon the level of the instrument. From the p\Tometric 
standpoint, however, the greatest advantage is the complete elimination of any error 
duo to changes in the resistance of the couple or of the lead wires. Flo matter vhat 
resisl-ance is inserted in the thermocouple circuit, the reading of the potentiometer still 
gives the true electromotive force of the couple. The objections to the potentiometer 
are slightly greater initial cost and the fact that usually a manual adjustment must be 
made to obtain a setting. In the potentiometric recording instrument hov evei all the 
various manipulations may be performed mechanically^', even to the balancing against 
the standard cell, as in the recording potentiometer manufactured by Leeds & North- 


ru]) Co. 

Semi-potentiometer Method— It is possible l)y means of a single galvano- 
mci.or or millivoltmeter to measure the electromotive force of a couple poteiitio- 
metrically. Thus in Fig. 6 by using a shunted galvanometer first in the main 
circuit a/lcB, as an ammeter, the initial setting for a standard current is obtained. 
Then the instrument without the shunt is placed in the po.sition (7 and tiie fonUct 
h Is moved along the graduated slide wire until a zero setting is obtained, ihe 
objection to this method is that if the millivoltmeter is sufficiently sen.sitive to be 
used as a zero instrument it is not likely to be reliable as an ammeter, and i 
reliable as an ammeter it is not likely to possess sufficient sensitmty when used 
M..S a (lelo(d,or or null instrument. Various modifications of this device, however, 
have iirovcu of value in thermoelectric pyrometry. 

Northrup Pyrovolter. -Figure 7 shows the wiring diagram of the ISorthrup 
uyrovoltcr maiiufaetured by the Pyrolectrie Instrument Co. Referring to Fig. i 
(1) the dry coll B contained in the case of the instrument sends a current 
through the variable resistance R and the fixed resistances C anc . le rcsib- 
fuicc C of copper is equal in value to the resistance of the copper coil d tbe mov- 
1: : « of the glanometer. The couple T is ™ted ^ 
moving coil of the galvanometer across the resistance ^. 

adiustecl until the galvanometer reads zero by turning the knurled head on the 
wfiSmicl Lner of the instrument. The key on the lower le t-hand 
■ ruer is^ then depressed which throws the thermocouple and the resistance C 
Z o i di cui! and replaces C by the galvanometer (? of cquivaleiat resistance 
1 -!. ^ 7 /n' The galvanometer is now deflected by an amount proportional to the 
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across S. The scale of the instrument is graduated to read the potential drop 
over S and since this potential difference is made equal to the electromotive 
force of the couple by the initial setting for zero deflection, the galvanometer 
indicates directly the true electronaotive force of the couple. The initial setting 
is not altered by introducing resistance into the thermocouple circuit so that 
the instrument is really a form of potentiometer. The scale may lx? graduated 
to indicate temperature for any particular type of couple and tlic instruinont 
may be obtained with several different scale ranges. The Northrup con- 
tinuously deflecting pyrovolter is the ordinary pyrovolter with the addition 
of an extra key and an adjustable resistance. 



Fig. 7. — ^Nortlii’up pyrovollor. 


Deflection Potentiometer Method— A poteiitionioter ia ordinnnly iiaod na ji 
null instrument. The electromotive force of the couple i.a exactly balanced by l.he 
potential drop over a resistance through wliich a current from a balfmy ia llowiiig. 
No current flows through the couple circuit when the propcrscttiiigisobtaiiK'd. 
This condition is indicated by zero deflection of the galvanouuibu' in ,seri(\s with 
the couple. The objection sometimes raised against the ordinary |)ol,(uil.ioiiiel,ei' 
for industrial installations is that it requires a manual adjustment ol' a dial or 
slide wire every time an observation is made. This objection is ))rae.Ue.ally elimi- 
nated in tire deflection potentiometer which may bo constructed so i.lial il. (uii- 
bodies the accuracy of the ordinary potentiometer and the (ioiivenioma' of tlu! 
galvanometer indicator. 


In the deflection potentiometer part of the olectromotivi! of the eoiiple 
IS balanced against the potential drop over a resistance tliroiigli wideli a <mrreiit is 
flowing and the remaining portion of the olootromotivc force is iiidi(iated bv (Im 
deflection of the galvanometer in series with the couple. Tor exnm])le, I lie iu.sl nlmeii t 
may be constructed with a dial of say 16 points representing poti'nlJnl dilTc'renecH from 
0 to 16 millivolts and a galvanometer which gives full scale deflection on ] miilivoll, 
The dial is set to the approximate electromotive, force de.veloiied by fJie coiiijIo mid I he 
dial reading combined with the galvanometer reading givi's (lie true eleotroniof ive force 
ot the couple. If the couple developed an olectromotm! force, of ThfaS millivolts the 
value 13 is obtained from the dial and the value O.-IH is read I'rom llie galvmiotneler 
scale Usually the scale is graduated both ways with zero at t.lm center so that, I ■ nr 
deflections may be readily shown. Tims in the above esiunple, if the dial had ).ieen 
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sot at 14 ilie i^ointer would have read 0.42, and the final reading would be 14.00 — 
0.42 = 13.58 as before. To avoid the necessity of thus subtracting a number from the 
dial sotting, the galvanometer scale may be graduated from left to right as follows: 
center 

0, 10, 80, 90, 0, 10, 100. When the pointer swings to the left the next 

lower dial reading is used. Hence in the above example with the dial set at 14, the 
galvanometer would read 58 on the left part of the scale. Thus the correct value is 
13.58 as before. In many industrial processes the temperature of the couple will vary 
only slightly during several hours, so that a new dial setting is infrequently required. 
Thus the method for obtaining the electromotive force of the couple is nearly as simple 
as when an ordinary galvanometric indicator is used. 

The theory of the deflection potentiometer has been developed in detail by Brooks,^ 
and instruments of this type have been designed by Brooks and by Mliite. A com- 
pensating resistance is mounted as an integral part of the dial so that turning the dial 



changes the (aeclromoiive force setting and at the same time adjusts the compensating 
r{‘sislance in the galvanometer circuit to its proper value. 

Figure 8 illustrates a deflection potentiometer for thermocouples, made by tUe 
d'aylor Inslruinent Cos. This instrument is known as tlie langc con 
The galvanometer G is provided with two scales, in the ranges zem ^ 

150 to 050X1. respectively. The galvanometer circuit is connected at fixed pom 
r/, and h wilhin the potentiometer, and when the instrument is to operate m the m 
ra,ng(‘ the battery circuit is opened. Thus the potentiometer settmg a is 
witl.out chmiginK the value of n. In this range the instrument operates or dmar> 
gnlvnnomctric indicator. If the temperature of the thermocouple .s ^ 

500“(,1., a current of such magnitude is made to flow through that the P^nh'J 
(■' acroas Ixilancc.? the electromotive force developed by the couple v 
'I’he l-oinpcruture will then be indicated on the high range scale. 

The total resistance of the galvanometer cu-cuit is almost ^ ^ ^ g ^ 

operating in cKher range, since when operating m the upper ® 
of r.. + r, on n is negligible. Since a separate galvanometer scale is prov ided tor ea 
tling lifirpoicntiometer (e and «') it is not really nece,ssary, however, that the 

s iri , '?().= “0 '■ “ S ’"™””"'" * “ 

1 Bureau of Standards Sci, Papers Nob. 33. 79, 172, 173. 
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marked position. Provision must be made for reversing ibc direction of (be current 
from tbe battery through the galvanometer after this adjustnient lias been made. 
The figure does not show this or the switch for opening the circuit when the insi.runu'nt 
is to be used for the low range. 

Figure 9 shows the Leeds & Northrup instrument which is a modification of a design 
by W. P. White. With proper proportioning of the resistances, the slide wire may be 
set to read on a graduated scale the exact temperature required. The galvanomet er tf 
accordingly indicates the departure of the actual temperature from the tempiu’ature 
desired. It thus serves as a very convenient guide to the opcrat;or of a furnac.e who 
can see at a glance by how many degrees the temperature at any lime difha's from (he 
temperature at which the furnace should be operated. 

Temperature of the Cold Junctions of Thermocouples. — The eleetromotlvi' 
force developed by a thermocouple depends upon the tenqioraturo of the cuihl 


s 



Fig. 9. — Leeds & Northrup doflcctiou poiontiometci*. 


junctions as well as upon the temperature of the hot junction. For (uirtaiii liase 
metal couples having a nearly linear relation between temperature ami {'had ro- 
motive force, the electromotive force is approximately proportional to the diffor- 
ence in temperatures of the hot and cold junctions. With such coiqiles n, (!haiig(‘ 
of 50°C. in the temperature of the cold junctions, unless oorreiiUal for, would 
result in an error of 60°C. in the final temperature measurement. 

If a couple is calibrated with a cold-junction temperature of a, ml is used with 

a cold-junction temperature of t\°C. the true temperature of the liot jumdion is (d)- 
tained by adding to the observed temperature the value (t'o — U) K wlu'rn A' i.s a 
factor depending upon the particular couple employed and u])on the (cmixM-nture of 
the hot junction. The factor K varies from 1.5 to 0.3, but for rougli work mny be 
assumed 1.0 for base-metal couples and 0.5 for rare-metal couples. Tb(‘, following 
table gives the cold-junction factors for several different typ(‘H of (a)uple. 

The corrections may be applied directly, without computing, by scddhig llu^ poinirr 
of the galvanometer to read the cold junction temperature on opim clnmit,. Tlu^ 
setting is made by turning the zero-adjustment screw of the indi( 5 ator wlum t lu^ couphi 
is disconnected. This method of correcting for the cold junction huujierat.un^ is 
accurate but requires of course new settings whenever the tomperaturci of tin* c.ohl 
junction IS altered. Indicators of the potentiomctric type frequently have a luovablo 
slide on the temperature scale or an auxiliary dial (Cf. Bureau of Ht-aiidards, Tveh, 
Paper No. 170) which when set to the temperature of the cold junction gives ptu-fiMd, 
compe^ation at all temperatures of the hot junction. These two (unnj^emHation 
methods also require new settings whenever the temperature of the cold junction is 
altered. With large and permanent installations the applying of corrections for thc^ 
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Table 8. — Cold Junction Correction Factors 


Engelhard 

“LeChatelier 

Johnson Matthey 
‘‘JjeChatelier” 

Copper- 

constantan 

Iron- 

constantan 

Tempera- 
ture, degrees 
Centigrade ] 

K 

Tempera- 
ture, degrees 
Centigrade 

K 

Tempera- 
ture, degrees 
Centigrade 

1 

1 K 

! 

Tempera- | 
ture, degrees 
Centigrade 

K 

205- 450 
450- 650 
050-1,000 

1,000-1,450 

0.G5 

0.00 

0.55 

0.50 

250- 400 
400- 550 
550- 900 

900-1,450 

0.60 

0.55 

0.50 

0.45 

0- 50 
50- 80 
80-110 

110-150 

150-200 

200-270 

270-350 

1.00 

0.95 

0.90 

0.85 

0.80 

0.75 

0.70 

0- 100 i 1.00 

1 100- 600 0.95 

600-1,000 j 0.85 

Chromel-alumel 

0- 800 1.00 
800-1,100 1.05 


t(uiip(3raiiire of the cold junction by any of the above methods is frequently trouble- 
some since this temperature may vary considerably in practice over a few hours. 
Tlusrc arc several methods for obviating the necessity of applying such corrections and 
of making manual adjustments. The head of the couple may be fitted with a w’ater 
jacket through whicli water flows at practically constant temperature from the water 
main. Copper wires load from the terminals of the couple inside the water jacket to 
t lu^ indicator, and the pointer of the indicator on open circuit is .set once for all to 
r(3ad th(^ mean temperature of the water, usually 10 to 20°C. If the potentiometer 
indicator is used the zero adjustment slide or the cold junction dial is set at this 
t-(unpcrature. 

Compensating Leads. — The use of cainpen.sating lead wires from the couple 
to tlie inditaiior is in general the most satisfactory method for minimizing the 
{mld-jumdion errors in industrial installations. For base-metal couples these 
l(‘ad wir(‘s are of nearly the same materials as those employed in the couple, 
h\)r (‘xample, with a ciiromekilumel couple one lead wire is chromel which is con- 
n(‘ct(‘(l to the chromel wire of the couple. The other lead wire of alumel is 
connected to the alumel wire of the couple. Small stranded wires are used for 
fi(‘xil)ility. Tlius the cold junction is carried away from the head of the couple, 
wluir (3 the temperature varies, to a point at some distance from the furnace 
wherti tlie temperature is reasonably constant, and from this point copper wares 
l( 3 iul to the iudi(uitor. Tlie compensating wires may terminate in a thermostated 
cold-jumdion box or may be buried underground. At a depth of 10 ft. beneath 
tlic floor of a largo building the temperature remains constant to within 2°C. 
tlirougliout the year. Usually this mean temperature is about 12°C. for 
temperate^ (dimates but may differ from this value somewhat if the location is in 
the immediate vicinity of a large furnace. To use this method for controlling 
the temperature of the cold junction, an iron pipe of the proper length, closed 
at tile bottom is driven into the ground and the two cold junctions, for example 
coppcr-alumcl and copper-chromel, well soldered and carefully insulated are 
threaded to the bottom of the pipe in such a manner as to be conveniently remov- 
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able when necessary. The space at the top of the pipe arouiul the (*oupl(‘ may 
be plugged with asbestos or waste and covered with pii.cli to k(‘ep wader a way 
from the insulation. The scale of the indicator is set to road the moan tt'.mjxM-a- 
ture of the bottom of the tube. It is convenient to have a^n extra pair of oompon- 
sating leads or an extra thermocouple with its junction at the bottom of the pip(> 
to measure this temperature occasionally. Usually the componsaihig loads of a 
base metal couple are marked or are equipped with one way terminals, so that 
they are easily connected properly to the head of the couple. If rov(a’s(Hl ti(, tlu' 
couple the leads will cause an error double the amount of the componsadiom 
When compensating leads of a base metal couple are properly conmud-tMl to th(' 
couple no deflection of the indicator is obtained by heating the head of the (a)upl(^ 


The high cost of platinum prevents the use of coin])cnsating leads of the sanu' 
metal in the case of a rare-metal couple but inexpensive lead wires of c<)pp(‘r a-nd an 
alloy of nickel-copper are now available for use with the pla(iiuuri-])la(imim UO, 
rhodium 10 couple. These lead wires do not compciisaln individually but takcai 
together they compensate to within 5^0. for a variation of 200‘41 in the (a)uj)I(vl(‘ad 
wire junctions. Since the compensating lead wires for thc^ rare metal couple do not 
compensate individually both terminals on the head of the coupk; should Im a.Iwtiys 
as nearly as possible at the same temperature. The copper wire of the compensal ijig 
leads is connected to the platinum-rhodium wire of the cou])le and th(‘ (’.opp(‘r-ni(-kcl 
wire is connected to the platinum wire of the couide, dc., tdloy wire to ])ure imhal in 
each case. The cold junction is then located at the indicator end of t,he c.ompcmKating 
leads. The temperature of this junction may be controlled if necessary by one of I he 
methods described above. Copper wires are carried from tin's point (o (he indie, alor. 

Many other methods are employed, either with or wiliiout conqxmsating hauls 
for automaticaUy correcting for the cold jmict.ion temperaiuro. Liuals Nortliruji 
use several different systems with their i)oteutiometric indicaiors. (bid June,! ion 
compensation can be accomplished over a limited range by use of a, “sliiin(,e<l eoupha” 
The Cleveland Instrument Co. uses a Wheatsonc bridge oiu^ a.rm of whi(di eon (a ins a, 
mckel coil located in the head of the couple. These rnetJiods are (lis<nissed by h'ooti* 
garrison and Fairchild in a paper given at the Chicago Sym])osium of (,h(^ .Umaa'caii 
institute of Mining Engineers, September, 1919, on pyrometry,^ 

Thennocouple InstaUations.-Thc instaUatioi. of u larRc tluu'ino.umi.lo 
meiit requires the services of competent cleetriciaiis. Just as iimcli 
not more, should be given to the wiving, switclios, switc.lilioavds, oUi ns is 
given m the case of ordinary power installations. Projmr ^ix(.ul•(^s sliould ho 
to mount the couple m the furnace. Lead wires sliould luivi! a wi^alJuir proof 
covering and should be run in a metal conduit except for a short l(mg(h of ll(,xil ilo 
cable at the ends of the conduit. The conduit should l,o grouod.sl topivvont 
leakage from power installations or lighting circuits. All joints in (ho hmd wires 
should be soldered and taped. When indicators or rocordw'.s of low rissislunee 

fnsteS7t importance to have a well constnuded (Je.clrienl 

installation to insure a constant line resistance. Since iiistnimcutH of low resist - 
ance are usually cal brated for a low line resistance of deliidtc Sue tSrsire ..'f 
copper wire required for a long line may be as largo as No. 12 or No 10 ' hVe- 

opiates upon tlm 17 is of high rcKistanco or 

operates upon the poteiitiometrie or semi-potcntiometric principle the factor 

1 This has been issued as a separate volume )iy the Institute. 
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ol veiy low line resistance is not of great importance, but the wiring should be 
wc ms "a e psychological effect if nothing else. Indicating and record- 

instruments usually should be mounted upon switchboards, except of course 
in 1 10 case of poi table indicators, with suitable selective or commutating switches 
when several couples are used with one indicator. 

When the head of the couple is exposed to severe conditions, rain, etc., as in out 
SI 0 vi ns, a. weather-proof terminal head should be used. This consists of an outside 
casing which fits over both binding posts. The cover may be tapped for conduit 
lining or piovided with a packing gland or stuffing box if a length of flexible cable is 
used between the couple and the conduit. The lead wires should be canned from the 
couple to the indicator through rooms as cool as conveniently possible. Copper has a 
high temperature coefficient of resistance and the frequent practice of running wires 
over the top of a long row of furnaces may cause large variations in line resistance. 

J he indicator or recorder should be conveniently located. If the instrument is 
desired especially for the use of the operator of a furnace, it should be placed where 
it is readily available. It should be mounted where vibration and excessive dirt and 
dust will not injure the delicate parts of the mechanism. In almost all industrial 
installations outside protecting cases are required to prevent dust from filtering 
I hrough the case of the indicator. The various screws and gears of a recorder require 
occasional attention. The tools for this Avork, screw-drivers, oil can, etc., ma^’' be 
mounted inside the outer protecting case where they are available for immediate use. 
bp('cial devices are employed to damp out vibration when this is serious, as in the 
iKugliborhood of a trip hammer or rolling mill. Frequently the instruments are 
suspended on spiral springs. One convenient method especially suitable for heavy 
insli'uinents such as a recorder, is to mount the instrument on a shelf which is 
supportcal on a pier by four ordinary tennis balls, one at each corner of the shelf. 
Till! loimis balls damp otit vibrabon very satisfactorily. 

I'fie proper location of couples in the furnace depends upon the particular process 
and us(^ to which the furnace is put. The primary consideration must be to locate 
lh(‘ hot junclion at the point the temperature of which is required. A secondary 
considiu-Mlion, however, is to locate the couple where the lead Avires may be coiiA'eni- 
(‘uUy i.aktm care of. space betAveen the protecting tube of the couple and the 
fiirnac(' Avail sliould be lightly plugged AAuth refractory cement, so that hot air cannot 
sirike through Mic hole on to the head of the couple, nor cold air be drawn in thus 
cooling Ihe hot junction of the couple. 

Tho, use of exbmsion or compensating lead wires, cold-junction boxes, etc., has 
Ikmui discussed elseAvhcre. The cold-junction box should be so located as to reduce 
(he amount of compensating lead wire requhed to a minimum. Compensating lead 
AviiH'S are somoAvhat cosily and should not be employed extravagantly. Also the 
us(^ of long lengths of compensating wire increases the line resistance since the 
rc'sistivity of these leads is much higher than that of copper. 

lu case the cold junction is buried under ground, it must not be located too near 
a, hu'g(^ f\irnace. Either the distance from the furnace, or the depth at which the 
junction is buried must be increased. A depth of 10 ft. at at least 10 ft. from a large 
furiuuic is usually satisfactory. 

The use of a common return wire for a multiple installation is in general unsatis- 
factory. With such installations, shorhcircuits through the metal protecting tube 
of the (;oiit)lo to the furnace and other couples are likely to occur. The trouble which 
(he short-circuits can ])roduee is sufficient to warrant the extra cost of copper required 
to prevent them. With the common return, leakage from a powmr installation 
{10*00 ts the reading of every couple connected to the return and a leakage through a 
high resistance may alter the readings of every couple by the same amount so that 
28 
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the presence of such leaks are not always readily detected. It is also ])OSHil)le })y 
leakage from different couples to the ground to obtain very crr;dic and o.rrouoom 
readings when the common return is employed. Base metal cou])les an^ fnuim'ntly 
constructed with the hot junction welded to the end of the iron })ro(eclhig lulx' in 
order to reduce thermal lag. Even when this welded juncl-iou is iiol. niadc^ (he liot 
junction usually touches the protecting tube and is in good electrical (a)nla,ct with il. 
especially since at high temperatures, insulation resistance becomes wry low. Sup- 
pose that the iron tubes of two clironu^l-ahniK'l (a)upl(‘.s 
are grounded to the iron casing ol’ a l‘urnac(\ d’lK' ( wo 
hot junctions are thus connected (o each odna* by a. 
circuit of iron. The electrical circuit is r('pr('S('u((‘(( 
by Fig. 10. On the indicator we hav(‘ a ehronu'b 
alumel couple one leg of which is shun (od J)y an atunud- 
iron-alumel differential couple. If (b(‘ i.(Mnp(M‘a.(.ur('s 
of the hot junctions of the cou])l(’S aia^ (tu* saim^, (his 
differential couple produces no cffecl.. It will, how- 
ever, alter the reading of the indi(^a((u* wh(a»(‘V'(‘r ( Ini 
two temperatures differ. BoUi (he (^hromel-nhuuel 
couples will accordingly give (utoih'ous n‘sul(s. If 
individual returns arc used (be iron circui(. [)ro<luc(‘s 
no effect. When grounds occur furdier back from 
the hot junction, for example betweem th(‘ common 
return and the other lead wire of a sitigle (U)up!(‘, all 
couples on the common return have in addidou (o 
their own electromotive force an impn^sscvl IR drop 
due to the current flowing in di(‘ shuri(.(‘d <*oupl(‘. 
This may cause a large error in (he r(‘a,(ling of («vcrv 
couple on the line. Instuallations employing a common 
return are extensively used in (he indus(ri(*H. I(, ts a. 
dangerous praedee and one which should la* avoid(*d 
as far as possible. 

Wiring Diagrams of Thermocouple Installations — PiRuro II illiislnilcs n, 

simple thermoelectric installation for a rare-metnl couple, (^(ni|)l<! i.s iimperly 
protected by a porcelain or quartz tube and if necessary by an oiil.cir tiilic nf inni, 
chromel, fireclay, etc. Prom the head of the couple coinpensiitlng lead wires 
are carried to the bottom of a pipe driven 10 ft. under grouiul. h'rom (J,,! ImtU.in 
of the pipe copper lead wires are carried to the indicator. 

Figure 12 illustrates a multiple installation for five thormocoupliw. In l.lifs ("use a 
common return is employed although as stated above the ust; of an individual laduri'i 
is preferred. By use of the common return for this installation four leuKllm of (mnner 
wire fr(3m the couples to the recorder have boon saved, and tlie. oomiuutal.iuK swilc.b 
IS simpler. The mdicator for the operator of the furnaces and tlio recorder for (he 
supermtendents office are mounted in parallel. Tim itulicainr or r.-eoider may 1.(‘ 
connected to any couple desired by setting the commutating switch illuHi.raled iii l.lu; 
lower halves of the cases of the instruments. Such an installation can lie emiiloved 

resistance. The recorder and indicator wi.mi 
connected to the same couple at the same time act as a sluint on each oilier and this 
ends to make both instruments read low, whereas if the two instnmuml.H arc calibratC d 
to read correctly m parallel they will both read high when connected i;o diffewent 

rr Suppose the lino and 

for each circuit is 3 ohms and the resistances of the recorder and indicator arc 600 cihnm 


Grounds 

Fig. 10. — Typical pyrometer 
circuits. 
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(liicli. Assume that both instruments are calibrated to read correctly when connected 
separnloly to any couple. The potential drop E across the terininaLs of either instru- 
UKint boars the following relation to e the electromotive force of the couple. 

_ 500 

•® 503 ^ 

The scale of the instrument is graduated to take account of this reduction in electro- 
motive force. When the two instruments are connected in parallel, the potential 




drop across the indicator and recorder is given by the following equation where B - 
rcHistmuic of iiuiieator or recorder and r = line resistance. 

■f?t ^ =: — - e 

R 2t 506 

•n„» i. »».»* . 

the instruments are connected m parallel to the s P 
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calibrated for a reduction in electromotive force of 500/503. The error reauJtinji; from 
the parallel connection is thus 0.6 per cent or al^oiit G°C. at ^OOO'^Cb Ilema*, if tlu' 
operator of the furnace switches couple number 5, for example, on Mie indieaior wIhmi 
this couple is also connected to the recorder, both iiisiruiuenis wili read abouf. ()"( \ 
low at 1,000°C. This error is usually insignificant. 

A similar example will be considered for an indicator and recorder of low lujsistanee. 
Let the line resistance r = 3 ohms as before and the resistances R of (Jie indieaJor and 
of the recorder — 10 ohms each. The potential drop E across tlic terminals of (a'llier 
instrument bears the following relation to e the electromotive force of the (U)uj)h‘. 

^ Re 10 
E = jv -r - = 1 o « 

R -j- r 13 

When the two instruments are connected in parallel the potent iai drop across Ihr 
indicator and recorder is as follows: 

R 10 


= + 


16 


The instruments are calibrated to read correctly when used separatedy, tlnd, is for a 
reduction in electromotive force by the factor 10/13. When used in paraihd liitsa' is 
a reduction of electromotive force by the factor 10/16. The error iH'suIt ing from a 
parallel connection is thus 19 per cent or about 190°C. at l,()0t)''C’. Ihaice if IJh‘ 
operator of the furnace switches couple number 5, for cxamp](‘, on the in(li(;ator 
when this couple is connected to the recorder both instruments will r(‘ad low by 1 l)t)' ( 
at 1,000°C. This is a very serious error. Accordingly instrmmads of low nssislama* 
cannot be operated alternately separately and in parallel on the same c, on pie. d'hes 
must be used always either separately or in parallel In cither case tln^ scab's of tin* 
instruments are graduated for the proper reduction in electroniot iv(i force; dm; to 
line drop. It is frequently the practice to use cut out switclics so that, wlu'n t lu' indi- 
cator is set on couple number 5, for example, this couple is automatically t brown out of 
the recorder circuit. The paralleling of instriimeiits having a r('si.sia.nc(; of ;;t)t) olnns 
and more, when the line resistance is less than 3 ohms or of })oi(;nt.i()m(‘t ric; instriimt'nls 
is a safe practice. The paralleling of instriimeuts of low(;r n'sistumu; r(;(iiiir(‘s sp('<*iall\- 
graduated scales or the use of specially wired circuits. Instruments of low rc'sistance 
designed for parallel operation should not be used separately. Instrmm'nls of low 
resistance operated with cutout switches may be used sei)arat(‘ly simu' llu' switcln's 
are designed so that while a recorder and hidicator are operated on tJu; sanu' liiu', 
they are never connected to the same couple at the same time. 

Figure 13 illustrates a multiple ilicrmocouplo installation C{>mu'(;t(;d to a. single 
indicator. Compensating lead wires are carried from the coupl's to a eoiivu'mb'nl ly 
located cold-junction box. The temperature of this box is thenuoHl,a,t,ieally e-onl roll'd. 
From the cold-junction box copper wires arc carried to the terminal block and H(‘ii‘c,t iv(‘ 
switch illustrated. A common return has been emjdoyed b(;tw(;en the (u>]d-juii<d ion 
box and the switchboard. In general it is prefera])le to use individual n'.t.uiai wire.s for 
each couple. The switchboard illustrated is designed for six couples. By pre.s.sing 
one of the buttons shown any desired couple is coimectod directly to th(^ indicator. 

For large installations several hundred couples may lie coniu;clnd to a, Hwiliddioard 
and the operator of the board connects the couples sncci^ssively to tin; indic.ator Tln^ 
switchboard is frequently designed somewhat similar to *aji ordina,ry tohmlnuH' 
distributing board. Often in these largo installations coiumunicatJon Mn‘ 

operator of the switchboard and the operator of the furnace is maiutaiiuMl by .s vHtom 
of colored electnc lamps. This method of sami-aiitou.at,ic Km, peral iire' , is 
meeting with great success m the industries. 

Use of jmetion Box.— Figure 14 illustrates a wiriiiK iliaKvam for a imiHlnlo- 
couple installation which is very useful in saving compensating lead wire and in 
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thus roduciiii^’ the cost and the resistance of the line. The junction box is n 
cast-iron box such as those used for underground telephone wiring. The box 
IS no . icimostated since a constant and measured temperature is not required. 



Thcroiucouplos 

Fig. is. — M ultiple installation with single indicator. 


Selective Switch 



Fig. 14, — Multiple instaliation with junction box. 


It is merely necessary to have a uniform temperature in the box. This is secured 
when the box is constructed of heavy metal. The electromotive force developed 
at the junctions of compensating leads and copper leads is compensated for by a 
common junction in the opposite direction inserted between the selective switch 
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and the indicator or recorder. A common cold junction is also placed liere. In 
the illustration this is located in a pipe buried 10 ft. underground. Tlie roI(‘C' 
tive switch and recorder or indicator are usually mounted in a singles east^. Tlio 
common cold junction and the junction-box compensating couple are conin'cted 
at the recorder between the switch and the binding-post teriuinals of the instru- 
ment as illustrated. The cold junction is placed near the junction box and the 
recorder or indicator (with switch if desired) may be any distaiu^e away sinc(‘ 
only copper leads are used from this point to the junction box. Tli(‘ nud hod is 
especially useful where separate cold junctions require too long conqxm sating 
leads. The following example illustrates a case where such an installation is 
desirable. Suppose the temperature of a coke oven, 20 by "10 by 150 f(,. is 
measured by nine couples inserted in the top. The indicator is Io(‘a.(-cd at 
ground level 40 ft. from the furnace. The bziricd cold juintJons nrn 20 ft, in 
front of the oven. The following illustrates the amount of conqHmsatcd lead 
wire required to reach the buried cold junctions wlion the junction box is not 
employed. 

Three couples at rear of furnace 3(150 + 20 + 20 + 10) ft. 

Three couples at center of furnace 3(75 + 20 + 20 -1- 10) f(,. 

Three couples at front of furnace 3(20 + 20 -!* 10) fl. 

Total compensating cable 1 , 1 25 ft. 

Consider the same installation when a junction box is located on top of th(‘ furnace at 
the center. 

Three couples at rear of furnace 3(75) ft. 

Three couples at center of furnace 2(10) fl. 

Three couples at front of furnace 3(75) ft. 

From box to cold junction (75 + 20 + 20 -h 10) ft,. 

Total compensating cable 505 ft. 

By means of the junction box we effect a saving of some 500 ft. in the coin piMis.a ting 
cable and need to bury only one pair of junctions, and just as satisfaclory an installa- 
tion is obtained. In installing a large multiple-couple equipment with a junelion l)ox, 
it is very important to insure that the common cold-junction conph*. is eonnee-ttMi with 
the correct polarity as illustrated. Although wo have ns(ul a common jmie.tion 
for all couples we ha-ve not employed the olqGctional common return. Individual 
returns are used with every couple shown in the diagrann 

In case the recorder is placed where the tcmpcrabirc is quite imiform from day to 
day, the use of a buried cold junction or tliermosiaicd cold-jiine-tion Ijox is not 
lutely essential. The electromotive force generated at the jumdaon box in big. M i.s 
then compensated for by running one pair of compensating leads froni tin? recorder to 
the junction box, taking care to connect the negative lead to the n(‘gativ(‘ ((‘rminnl of 
the recorder and the positive lead to the selective switch. Asimjde installation of (his 
kind IS illustrated by Fig. 15. I-Iere only one couple is shown, Ind. ns many couples 
as desired may be connected to the multiple-pole selective switvli. Iln? e.om jamsa I ing 
lead wires are soldered together inside the junction box. Idic auxiliary coujde fortiHsl 
by the compensating leads is in series with the cou])le connected in hy tin* H(d(‘<div(‘ 
switch. The cold junction is accordingly at the recorder where? th(‘ tennperatmv is 
fairly constant. Changes in temperature of the distributing or juned ion box (Inm will 
not affect the reading of any couple. 

Determination of Temperature of Buried Cold Junction.- ,S(>voraI inctlmds 
are available for obtaining the temperature at the bottom of the jmutUou well. 
The simplest is to use a thermocouple consisting of the oomiHiiiHating 
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j loads. Insert this in the well, connect it to a portable indicator and measure 

I the secondary cold-junction temperature at the indicator with a thermometer. 

t With a well 10 ft. or more deep and properly located, it is necessary to measure 

i the temperature possibly only once a month. Another method is to lower a 

thermometer into the well. The thermometer is wrapped with a few layers of 
elotli leaving the stem exposed near the expected reading. It is left in the well 
for 30 min. and read quickly after raising. The recorder or indicator is adjusted 



If). — Hiniplo junction box installation. 

(,<) correct, for tliis temperature or the records may be marked “cold junction” 
and corrections applied later. 

All liuricd leads to the cold iimotiou should be water-proof insulated, and the juno- 
l ion well should bo inadu watertight. The compensating leads, particularly those for 
baso-mctal c.ouidcs, will generate a large voltaic electromotive force if they are wet and 
are not iiiHiibilcd with water-proof covering. 

Depth of Immersion of Couples.— Thermocouples immersed in furnaces of 
(be various industrial typos must bo carefully protected.- Heavy iron tubes and 
frcduoutly larger auxiliary protecting tubes of various materials are employed. 
'Fhe thermocouplo calibrated in the laboratory wiU give the temperature of the 
hot junction when installed in the protecting tubes but there is no certainty that 
tlii.s temperature is that of the furnace. Conduction along 
nnw be so great that the temperature of the couple is far below that of the furnace^ 
(ionductioii losses iilTocting the temperature of the hot junction inay reduce 
and (iven eliminated by using a sufficient depth of immersion but it is not alwaj s 
possible to do this and it is difficult to determme when the depth of immersion is 
sullicicnt. For example, an immersion of 5 cm. might be satisfactory for one 
typo of furnace or for a molten bath, and 30 cm. insufficient for a certain muffle 

fiirmu^c. lOach particular case requires special consideration. 



( lie qu(>Hi,ion, but neither one is conclusiv * . ’ . ;^^ossible to remove 

iixiMl .iusinllatiou, leaving all protecting tnbes iiigtaUation without the 

i„„ l„ta tom <1,. eoupl. 

couple. Kxploro the temperature inside the protecting tuoe w 
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couple. If the temperature for several centimeters along (he axis of (he (.u!)t' n,(. (In' 
inner end is practically uniform, the depth of immersion is sailsfac(ory. If, JH>w(iv(‘r, 
the temperature falls rapidly in this region the immersion is not deep (aiougli. h'V'eond, 
the couple previously standardized is mounted complete in the /ix(;d insi-ailadon and 
compared with another checking couple mounted along the side of the p(*rinanen( ly 
installed couple. The checking couple must have a small cross-secd ion and nuisi. 
used either unprotected or protected by an extremely thin tube in ordca- (o minimize' 
the loss of heat by conduction. The hot junctions of this cou])le and of ( Ik* e()ii])I(* 
under test are brought closely together but not in contact. Tin* (^lu'e^king coiiph' 
should indicate a temperature more nearly that of the furnace (haii (Jk* ((‘luperai un* 
observed with the fixed couple. If the temperature difference be(av(M‘n l-lu* ( u’o (‘ouples 
is large a greater depth of immersion should be employed. Th(^s(^ nu'diods arc* 
complicated by local variations in the temperature of the furnace but (di(*(‘-k.s of this 
nature, although somewhat unsatisfactory, are better than no (hc'cjks a( all. 


Couples Purposely Insufficiently Immersed. — It is freqiKmtly dissirabh* pur- 
posely to immerse the couple to an insufficient depth. In uuiny proc(*.ss('s (,1k* 
furnace is operated at such a high temperature that a thermocouple or i)rn(,{'cl,i}ig 
tube cannot withstand the severe conditions to which it may he sul)j(K‘l(‘d. In 
this case the couple may be immersed only part way through the furmicc^ wall, or 
to a distance flush with the inner wall of the furnace. The temperafur(‘s iiuli- 
cated by couples installed in this manner are always lower ilian tIi()S(^ of (Ik* 
furnace interior, but they bear a fairly definite relation to tiu^ tmnpc'rat urc* 
of the furnace, and hence the method is satisfactory for tom])era(.in'(^ coni.rol 
and reproduction of furnace conditions from day to day. 


Protecting Tubes for Thermocouples. — The choice of a prop(‘r prolnclinn tubt* 
for a thermocouple is nearly as important as the selection of the mninrinl for tin* 
couple. Among others the following properties of a protection l,iil)(^ should Ik* 
considered in reference to the particular process for which i]H^ tulx* is n'(iuii’('d; 

(a) Low porosity to gases; Many tubes become very porous io furmuK* gases a( 
high temperatures. Furnace gases usually attack the coui)le. 

(b) Low volatility: Certain metal tubes are undesmible a,t high (.eupK'raluri's Ix*.- 
cause the metal distils upon the couple, thus altering its calibral-ion. 

(c) Ability to withstand high temperatures. 

(d) Ability to withstand sudden changes in tempcratuixi. 

(e) Ability to withstand mechanical shocks and s (-rains. 

(/) High rigidity or viscosity: Protecting tubes froqueni-ly (h^forni and ('Nhibil, 
the phenomenon of plastic flow at high temperatures. 

(g) Thermal conductivity: High thermal conductivity is frcuim'idly d(‘sir*ibh* 
when rapidly changing temperatures are measured. XTsually, howrvor, low (In'rouil 
conductmty IS desired so that the flow of heat along tlu! tiilxs is im .sninll ns iiiinsihlc. 

U) Abihty to resist corrosion from molten metals or furnace gases. 

Excellent proteeting tubes are obtainable for many different indusf.rial preeesses. 
However for certain processes, satisfactory tubes have uol, as yet la-en developed 

engineer. 'Hum is imHuJavly 
true m obtaining suitable tubes for molten metals, especially iron and lira.ss. 'I'h(- 
0 describes the more important protecting tubes now in use iuduslriallv 

Fused quartz or silica tubes are used as insulators through, which (he wire.s of a 
rare-metal couple are threaded, and as outer protecting tubes. I’he inoHeii qiiarfr 
may be drawn and worked like glass or the material may I.c grouinl m e s 7 w 1^ 


Those tubes are translucent liko china. TraiiH- 
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ri- 11 i ^ iiian-ufactured, but on account of it« cost is not used 

In 1 i^^iJiiocoupIe protection. Fused quartz affords good protection up 

nv\' f * i 2 mg atmosphere free from alkalies. The material is somewhat 

Kivious to hydrogen and probably to otlier reducing gases, but is not pervious at 
- us .cinpeia ure o oxygen or carbon dioxide. Any reducing gas within the protect- 
a raie~metal couple is disastrous, particularly when the tube contains 
T reduced to silicon whicli is readily absorbed by platinum. Above 

i,UoU O., and even at lower temperatures after prolonged heating, quartz devitrifies 
am ciuin .) es away. Quartz tubes withstand sudden changes of temperature without 
)i ca ving, leavy sintered quartz tubes, with walls 1 or 2 cm. thick, are sometimes 
used tor extra protection, for example against acid fumes. 

I oicelain is used primarily for protection of rare-metal coujdes. Previous to 1914 
a highly refractory porcelain known as Marquardt was imported from Germany. A 
bcttei grade of this material was developed through the research work of the Bureau 
of Staiukiids and is now manufactured by 8tupakoff under the trade name ‘‘Usalite,” 
and by Engelhard under the trade name '‘Impervite.” These two porcelains have 
a melting point above that of platinum. However, they are impervious to gases 
only when glazed, ihe softening point of the glaze used is about 1,300°C. If the 
tulH\s ar(' glazed on the outside only they are serviceable as pyrometer protection 
tul)(‘s up to 1,500^0. The glaze on the German tubes softens at 1,200°C. The 
insulating tube.s are not. glazed. Pyrometer porcelain for use at lower temperatures 
is made by Guernsey Earthenware Co,, Herold China di Pottery Co., and other 
American eompunies, the advertisements of which appear in the trade journals, also 
by the Royal Worcu'ster Co., England, and a porcelain known as 8. C. P. is made b\' 
a ,Japn,n(\s(‘ firm. Tlie glaze on the Japanese porcelain softens at about 1,100°C. and 
its maximum si'rviccubh*, temperature is about 1,250°C., whieli is higher than that of 
i h(^ Ihn’lin [)()r(iehiiu of similar grade, or the Royal Worcester. We do not have data 
on similar gra-di^s of American porcelain which have been developed during 19IS-1919. 


An unprotiaded ponuJain tube suddenly thrust into a furnace at 1,000°C. will usually 
brc'ak. if it is insi'rtial slowly, however, there is little danger of breakage. 

In pi'i'inanent installations quartz and porcelain tubes and also the iron or chromel 
l ulu's ol base-mei-al couples arc frequently further protected by heavy outer tubes of 
lire- (day, (nirbonmdum, graphite, etc. The outer tube is usually cemented in place 
in tJie furnace vva,ll forming a well into which the couple is inserted. In case the outer 
lub(‘ intr()duc(\s too hirgi^ a temperature lag or where there is danger of lowering the 
iemperature. of the hot- junction of the couple by conduction of heat through the heavy 
tulu', the- latter is made open at l)oth ends. The couple and its smaller protecting 
t-ulie. is so mounted that- the hot junction projects beyond the end of the outer pro- 
{(‘(diug tul)e a few centimeters. 


( •arboniudum, or silicon carbide, SiC, is used for outer protecting tubes. It has 
a high-thermal conductivity (about twice that of silica), a low coefficient of expansion 
(about oue-half that of fused alumina), and a high mechanical strength. When 
lu‘at(‘d ill all oxidizing atmosphere, oxidation begins at about 1,200°C. Gases except 
chlorine do not act on carborundum. Carborundum reacts with practically all 
metals air high tomperaturc. Platinum must be thoroughly protected from the 
(Carborundum by a gastighb inner tube. Carborundum or silfrax, which is pure 
earboruiidum of very lino crystalline structure, is highly satisfactory for ordinary 
funuuuc work. It is sometimes used in molten glass and open-hearth slag, although 
ba.si(‘. slags attack it ri^adily. 

Gust niclirome or chromel tubes are used extensively for protection of both base- 
meial and rare-metal couples. These tubes resist oxidation remarkably well and 
although much more costly than iron tubes, in many processes, their longer life war- 
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rants and requires their use. Chromel may be used continuously up io 1,200 ( . 
The tubes are heavy enough to withstand considerable mechanical si rain. Jihas 
not been possible as yet to draw these alloys into tubes. The material (cannot be 
readily machined, but when necessary can be finished off on an emery wheel. It is 
also possible to cut threads for pipe fittings. In order to cconojuizc on the use. of 
these materials, iron tubes are frequently employed having shoi't tii])es of nichrouH^ 
or chromel welded to them. Only the part of the protecting tube, exposed to (he fur- 
nace need be of the expensive alloy. 

In processes carried out at low temperatures where either iron tubes or chroimd 
and nichrome tubes may be employed, experiments should be performed to (h'lt'rmim* 
the relative value of these tubes in life in hours per dollar of cost, i lua’c ar{^ prmv 
tically no data available in this regard. In heat-treating furnaces and carbonizing 
furnaces, chromel is often used. Chromel and nichrome last inany nionlhs 
in lead baths. Chromel and nichrome do not volatilize so rcnidily as iron. Base- 
metal couples are thus better protected by these tubes than when ii’ou or slcad is 
employed. Chromel '‘A'^ contains practically no iron. Chromel “C” and iuchronu' 
have a rather high iron content. 

Graphite tubes afford an excellent protection to quartz or poredain tubt's on rarc'- 
metal couples, and are frequently used with base-melal couples for molU'u nu'bals. 
Porcelain encased in a sheath of graphite can be used in molten ahiininiim. Plal inuin 
couples must be thoroughly protected against the vapors distilhMl from graphite' or 
carbon and from the reducing atmosphere present near hcai/od graphite. 

Fireclay outer protecting tubes are used for ])rotcction in kilns, glass and s(<‘el 
furnaces, annealing ovens, etc. Usually they are mounted vertically in (h(‘ lop of 
the furnace and may be cemented in place. Small fireclay insulating tubes an* iis<'d 
on base-metal couples. 

Corundite consists of emery with a plastic clay binder. It is used in (au*jimie ami 
glass industries for outer protection tubes. 

Natural corundum usually contains a large amount of iron. The arlificial i)rodu(d , 
fused AI 2 O 3 , known under the trade name of alundura, is ja’actically fn^e from iron. 
This material is very desirable for protecting rare-metal couples and for us(^ also as 
outer protecting tubes. The tubes are made from ground AI 0 O 3 mixeil with a. (day 
binder. The more refractory the tubes, the less impervious to gasi's l,h(*y b(*eom('. 
The inner protecting tubes are glazed in order to reduce the iKirosity and Mu* glnz(* 
is coated with an outer layer of alundum. This method of preparation pcuanils (In* 
use of the tubes at temperatures above the softening point of tlie glaz(^ Smdi tubes 
are serviceable up to 1,400°C. Outer protecting tubes without glazing are nuuh* lo 
withstand temperatures up to 1,550°C. and even higher. Alundum is ni(‘(diani(‘ally 
strong and resists temperature changes much better than ])orc(dain. 

Pure nickel is frequently used for cyanide baths. In an oxidizing a,tmoHph<‘re a. 
thick tough coating of the oxide forms which does not readily si^alo. Th(‘ oxidi' Ihus 
affords protection against further corrosion. 

Seamless-steel and wrought-iron tubes are usually furnished with bascHiudal 
couples. They are satisfactory for many processes up to 800 or 000‘'0., for (’xamf)l(} 
in a muffle furnace. 

Calorizing is a process by which the surface of a wrought-iron tube is imj)r(‘gnal(*d 
with metallic aluminum. Calorized tubes resist oxidation bottcu* tluin tlui purt^ iron 
or steel tubes. 

Duriron, a high-silicon iron alloy, is sometimes used at lower temperatures as a 
protection against acid fumes. When subjected to sudden tem])oratur(^ change's llu^ 
material may fracture and some observers report it as extremely Inittle. 
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Table 9. — CALiBBATioisr Data op Hepresentative CoT 7 PLEa 
Cold“junction temperature = 0°C, electromotive force in millivolts 


Engolhard 

Johnson-Matthey 

Copper- 

Iron- 


Chromel- 

**Lo Chatelior” 

"Le Chatelier” 

Constantan 

Constantan 

Alumel 

KltHitro- 
iiiotivo 
for CO 

Tempera- 
ture, de- 
grees Ceii 

Bloetro- 

motive 

Tempera- 

ture, 

degrees 

Electro- 

motive 

force 

Tempera- 

ture, 

degrees 

Electro- 

motive 

force 

Tempera- 

ture, 

degrees 

Electro- 

motive 

force 

Tempera- 

ture, 

degrees 


b igrade 


Centigrade 

Centigrade 

Centigrade 

Centigrade 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

147 

1 

140 

1 

25 

5 

105 

95 

5 

122 

2 

2 5 

2 

200 

2 

49 

10 

204 

186 

10 

243 

3 

374 

3 

304 

3 

72 

15 

299 

277 

15 

363 

•1 

478 

4 

401 

4 

94 

20 

392 

367 

20 

482 

.5 

578 

.5 

553 

5 

115 

25 

483 

457 

25 

001 

() 

075 

,5 

041 

0 

136 

30 

574 

546 

30 

721 

7 

770 

7 

725 

7 

156 

35 

662 

632 

35 

844 

S 

8(;i 

s 

800 

S 

175 

40 

749 

713 

40 

970 

e 

950 

9 

884 

9 

194 

45 

836 

792 

45 

; 1,100 

H) 

1 ,037 

10 

959 

10 

213 

50 

924 

871 


! 

1 1 

1 , 122 

n 

1,032 

11 

232 

55 

ll.Oll 

950 


j 

12 

1 .200 

12 

1 , 103 

12 

250 

60 

i 

11,030 

! 

13 

1 , 290 

13 

1,173 

13 

208 


! B 

L 



M 

I . 373 

11 

1,242 

14 

285 

! B represents mean calibration by 

!.') 

1 ,155 

! 1 5 

1,311 

15 

302 

1 Bureau of 

Standards of 

Iron- con- 


1 

! 10 

1 '7 

1,379 

1 ( 17 

10 

1 7 

319 

stantan couples from all sources. L 


353 


and Northrup’s 
couple . 


Iron-constantan 


General Theory of Optical and Radiation Pyrometry. — The temperature 
of a ina,t(n*ial may be obtained from a measurement of the intensity of the radiant 
(‘iHM’jiiy it (‘mils. Tliis nu'asuromcnt may refer to the radiation of all wave lengths 
(‘mitt(Ml by th(^ ma t(n-ial, or if the material is glowing, the measurement may refer 
to th(^ visible light (‘initied, or to the radiation in a very restricted portion of the 
visible' sp(Hd.rum. However, in general, the intensity of radiation depends not 
ahuu' upon the i{‘mi)eratiiro of the source, but also upon the particular material 
eonslilutiiig tlu^ sounuL Thus glowing carbon appears to the eye about three 
(.im(‘s as bright as glowing platimim when both are at the same temperature. 
Hiis is teclmi(!ally (^xprcissed by the statement that the emissive power or emis- 
sivil.y of carbon is about three times that of platinum. A material having the 
higlu'st tlH‘oreti(?ally possible emissivity is known as a '‘black body.'' In general 
it is (mstomary to assign a numcrieal value of 1 to the emissivity of a black body, 

I all other materials have an emissivity less than 1. A black body is experi- 
numlnlly n^ali/dul by uniformly heating a hollow enclosure and observing the 
radiation (loniiug from a small opening in the wall. The intensity of radiation 
(mutt(id from this opening depends only on the temperature of the walls. It 
(lo(^s not (kipeud upon the material of which the walls are constructed. If .E — 
the (uuissivity of any iioii-trauspareiit material and R — its reflection coefficient 
it (‘an b(^ sliown that E + Ji = 1. Ha material having an emissivity of say 0.40, 
and }um(‘.e a r(dIec,tion coefficient of 0.60, is placed inside a black body it becomes 
imlisUuguishablc from its surroundings. The total intensity of radiation leaving 
tlui niat(irial is the same as that emitted by the black body. Thus while the 
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material actually emits only 40 per cent of the intensity of a bhu^k body a t ibe 
same temperature, under the above conditions 60 per cent of the radialion falling 
upon it from the walls of the enclosure is reflected, with the net result thal. the 
object appears of the same intensity as its surroundings. 


However, if the material is removed from the black body a,nd placed in tlu^ ()i)en 
air, the reflected intensity is no longer present and the object a])pea.rs but. ‘lO ])(m* c(a)l 
as bright as a black body at the same temperature. Optical and radiation pyi’oni- 
meters are usually calibrated to read correctly when sighted upon a bhudv l>ody. 
Fortunately many technical processes are carried out under black body (unnlitions. 
Muffle furnaces, many annealing furnaces, etc., arc sufficient ai)])roxiina,ti()nK to 
“black bodies’' to give practically correct temperature readings with t.ln^ oi)ti(^a.l or 
radiation pyrometer. Some materials in the open are nearly “ black, ” for (^xaniph^ 
the oxide formed on iron and steel ingots, rails, etc. 

In general, however, corrections must be applied to the pyronud.cn* rc^a-dings to 
obtain the correct temperatures of materials in the open, fllicse corrccd ioiis ar(^ v(M’y 
large in the case of clean molten metals. The presence of an oxide film on t } h‘ molt I'li 
metal surface greatly reduces the corrections. For teinpcrat-uro control it, is not 
always necessary to correct the observed readings. As far as the factor of (anissivity 
is concerned the actual pyrometer readings although known to l)(^ t.oo low, will always 
be too low by the same amount from time to time for the same observed ((‘inpiM'al ur(‘, 
and hence will furnish as good information for temperature control and uniformity ns 
could the true temperatures. 

Optical Pyrometer Temperature Scale —The temporaturo for t.lu* opt.ieal 
pyrometer is based upon Wien’s law for the distribution, in the spoct.nnn, of tlii' 
energy of a black body. This law may be stated by the following (Mpiat ion wIkm'o 
X denotes the wave length in microns, C 2 a constant = 14,350, /!^ t.lu' absoliilu 
temperature of the black body, Jx the intensity at the wavci lengt.h X {i.r. at, a. 
particular color such as red), and Ci a constant, the value of wliicli is of no inonien j, 
in pyrometry since, as will be seen, it disappears from the aetiud working (M|na( ion 

— Co 

— CiX-'e (I) 

for a black body. The intensity of radiation Jx\ of wave loiiRth X, rnnii a. non- 
black body of temperature and emissivity Ex is given by equation 

— 02 —Co 

Jx^ = CiEx\~h (-) 

for a non-black body. In the third term of (2) wo define XV a.s tlui aiiparonl, 
temperature in degrees absolute of the non-black body. ':i’his is tlu^ tempera- 
ture measured by the optical pyrometer and is less than the true temp(.ral.nr(> 
t? for all materials except black bodies, when it becomes eciuivalimt to <V. l-’roin 
(2) we have: 

1 _ 1 _ X log _ X log Ex 
t? Xx 0.434372 “ “1)232 

Thus Imowing X and Ex, it is always possible to obtain the true tennae-atniv 
irom the observed temperature S\. 


An optical pyrometer is simply a photometer using monoe.liromaiie, light (tmuullv 
red) m which the intensity of radiation from either a standard or a const, nni, sonre'e 
(electric lamp, oil flame, etc.) is compared with that from the object of which Dm 
temperature is desired. Frequently the two iiitonsit.ies, arc iiuuh^ (<(|unl I iv ndjiiHl.ing 
various types of absorbing devices (absorption glasses, iris diapliragm, ele.) intcrpoHcd 
either on the furnace side or the standard-lamp side of thcpyron.ohn’, ilepe.idingupon 
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normally the brighter. In this process of comparison the term 
o equation (1) is embodied as one of the calibration constants of the instrument. 

Radiation Pyrometer Temperature Scale. — The^ temperature scale for the 
radiation pyrometer is based upon the Stefan-Boltzmann law expressing the rela- 
tion between the total energy J radiated per unit time per unit area by a black 
body and its absolute temperature, '0'° absolute, as follows ; 

J = ^ (4) 

Whore denotes the absolute temperature of the surroundings or of the measur- 
ing instrument receiving the radiation, and cr an empirical constant. In general 

is negligible in comparison with so the above relation becomes: 

J = (5) 

Vor a non-black body wc have: 

J ' = (tM-i = (6) 

wluno E is tlu^ total omissivity and S is the apparent absolute temperature of 
tlu' ()])j(‘(4 siglitfal upon as measured by the radiation pyrometer. From (6) one 
ol)t.ains: 

E = or log i? = 4 (log S - log -d) (7) 

TIuis knowing the total omissivity E of any material it is po.s.sible to obtain the 
tnu^ t(nup(U‘aturo d from the apparent temperature S as measured by a radiation 
pyronH‘l.(‘r. 

Summary Statement of the Two Radiation Laws.-— Equation (1) states that the 
iniensily of I'adi.Mlion of a fixed wave length from a black body is pro]K)rtioiuil to 

- I’ttllslMUl 
t'f 

Equation (n) .states that the total radiation of all wave lengtiis emitted by a Idaek 
body is proportional to These two laws Avhich form the basis of optical and radia- 
tion pyronu'try r(*,sj)ect.ivcly are in agreement with the temperature scale defined 
l)y th(‘ gas t hennon\(‘t-er up to flic upper limit at which a gas thermometer 

has lu'cn uses) sa t isfaetorily. Abovc^ this range to 2,500°C. the scales defined by these 
t.wo hiws have be(‘u found, experimeutally, to Ijc in mutual agreement, and it is believed 
that lh<*y (a)rr(‘e.t.ly repn'sent the thermodynamic scale for all temj)eratures. 

Fery Optical Pyrometer,— Figure 16 illustrates the principle of the Fery 
optha\l pyronu‘UM’. (] is a means for producing a divided photometric field. In 
t 1 h‘ hit.(‘.r instruments a Lummer-Brodhun or silver strip cube is employed. Part 
of th(^ ti(d(l of vi(nv is illuminated by the source sighted upon and part by the gaso- 
liiH' lamp Ij which burns at a constant brightness. By moving the ivedges of 
black glass, the tliiciknoss of absorbing glass in the line of sight can be varied 
uuth the pn.rt of tlu^ lieUl illuminated by the source has the same brightness as 
that- ilhimimited by the lamp. A red-glass screen is used in the ocular so that 
fairly monochromatic liglit of this color (0.65/^ to 0.63ju) is compared. The rela- 
tion b(d.wccn the thiekiioss of the wedges read on a scale and the absolute 

t(unpm*atur(‘- is a: + P = ^ where P and Q are constants determinable by two 

t')- 

(■.iilil)val.itm poiiitH. Tho instrumeut must be focused upon the radiating source 
Inii. no (iorroctious for sighting distance need be applied. The Le Chatelier optical 
pyroiuotcu' is siiuiUu* iii ]>riuciplo but is not of coixstaut aperture and important 
corvcictiouH must bo made with change of focus. 
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The Shore pyroscope, Fig. 17, operates upon a principle very similar to tliat of the 
Fery optical pyrometer. The instrument has a scale graduated to rend t,einp(u'atur(’s 
directly, which is a material advantage. The design of optical paris is ralher uii- 




Fk;. 17.' “ Shores 


necessarily complicated and it is difficult to match the two fields on a(aM>unt of color 
differences. 

Wanner Pyrometer. — Figure 18 illustrates the arraiigeimiot of the. opi.ic.al parts 
in the Wanner pyrometer. The comparison light is a six-volt in(auid(‘S(aa»t lamp 
illuminating a glass matt surface in front of the slit aS'-j. TIh^ slit aS'i is illu- 
minated by the source sighted upon. Light from each slit- passes through tin* 



Fig. is. — W anner pyromotor. 



collimating lens Oi, the direct vision spootroscopn P, ii Wolliiston i-risin A’, 
a bi-prism B, the second collimating lens Oa, and is Immglil, to ii roc.iis a I 
F. The Wollaston prism produces two images of each slit whi(di are i-elari/.e-l 
at right angles to each other. The bi-prism again doubh's the niiml)er of iiiiagcs so 
go that there are finally four images of each slit at F. Mix of l.lu'se images are tlia- 
phragmed off by the screen D. The two remaining iiuagcH, one of (vudi slil, ni'e 
superposed and are polarized at right angles to each other. I-’roin (his iioint Iho light 
passes through the niool prism A and the ocular Ions J'J. ':riu) diiauit vision speelro- 
scope js so adjusted that oiily rod light of wave length about ? - reaches the 
eye, the other colors being diaphragmed off by the screen D. ’’I’ln- oeuliir is hHuiseil on 
the dividing edge of the bi-prism B. The eye perceives a circular plioloinelrie field 
half of which IS illuminated by the slit iS. and half by the slit P... The liglit from Ihe 
wo fields IS plane polarized and the plane of polarization in one field is at rigid angles 
to the plane ol polarization in the other field. Consequently on rotating the nieo! 
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prism 4, one field increases and the other field decreases in intensity. A setting is 
obtained when the two fields match. 

In order to determine the proper brightness at which to operate the electric lamp 
illuminating the slit 82 ^ the pyrometer is sighted on a source of standard brightness. 
This consists of an amyhacetate lamp with a flame gage having a window of ground 
glass. The flame is adjusted to a specified height. The ground glass window illumi- 
nates the slit Su The analyzer nicol A is set at a specified normal point or angle 
marked on the instrument. The current through the electric lamp is then varied by 
means of a rheostat until the two fields are matched, and the current is read from the 
ammeter. This process should be repeated several times and a mean value of the 
current settings obtained. In using this instrument the current is adjusted to this 
mean value. The electric lamp burns at a high temperature and consequently deteri- 
orates noticeably. Hence the above adjustment on the normal point requires fre- 
quent redetermiiiation. For high precision the adjustment should be made both 
before and after a series of temperature readings. In the industrial plant once a 
day or once a week is sufficient depending upon the amount of use. 

The calibration of the instrument follows the law 


log tan (p = a -f h/{} 

where <p is the angular reading of the analyzer, ^ the absolute temperature, and a and 
h empirical constants. The relation between log tan and 1/t? is linear. Two cali- 
bration points serve to determine a and h and a table or plot may be made of st°C. 
(I = {} — 273). Usually such a table is furnished with the pjTometer, or the instru- 
ment, may be sent to the Bureau of Standards for calibration. 

^rho instrument described above is satisfactory for temperatures greater than 
q()()°C'. In the temperature range 700 to 900°C. the intensity of light from the furnace 
sighted upon is insufficient to permit accurate settings. Hence for temperatures 
from 700° up the direct-vision 


s])(Hd TOSCO j)e P is replaced by a 
r('d-ghiss screen, or the objective 
h'tis 0 \ is made of red glass, and the 
slits Si and S 2 arc of much wider 
ojicning. 

On account of stray light the 
Wanner iiyromcicr is not accurate 
aJy very small or very large angular 
readings. Moreover the tempera- 
ture incrojises so fast at large angles 
that the angles would have to be 
observed with extreme precision 
in order to obtain any accuracy 
when expressed in degrees of tem- 
perature. The range of the instru- 
ment is thus confined to from 
about 10 to 80 angular degrees. 
TI\g following table illustrates the 


"Table 10 



Temperature, degrees Centigrade 

Angle, 

degrees 

1 Without 

1 absorption 
glass 

With 

absorption 

glass 


10 900 

1,390 

20 900 

1,575 

30 1,060 

1,725 

40 1,120 

1,865 

50 l,lSfi 

2,020 

60 1,255 

2,200 

70 1,360 

2,480 

80 I } 535 

3,030 


culLly different or practieally identical caHbrations as desired depending upon 

ssirrsHro” S™. “ihTihw .taw. ih. 
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temperatures which may be measured when an al)sorption glass of suitable (l(‘nsity 
is employed. If still higher temperatures arc desired a (kaiser absoi’iition glass imist 
be used. 

With the Wanner pyrometer the tip of the dame of the aniyl-ae,etad(^ lamj) should 
burn level with the top of the flame gage. The setting on the normal f)oin(. is tialious 
work as the flame flickers over the field. A screen of black ])ap('r placaal around (he 
lamp helps to reduce the flicker. The observations must be made in a, closial room 
free from drafts. Any error in the setting of the normal curnmt is (aarriial ovau’ (o 
the final temperature measurements so that it is exceedingly imporlant (o (‘xmadsi^ 
all possible care in these preliminary adjustments. Examine tlu^ scriam of llu' thnm^ 
gage to assure that no smoke has deposited upon it. A slight. lilm of smolu' from ( he 
lamp may cause an error of 100° or more. The am.yl acetate used in tJu^ lamp iummI 
not be of high purity. Any good grade of amyl acetate is sattsfac-tory. 

From experience with several hundred instruments in use in the (-(udmicad indus- 
tries it is evident that these pyrometers are subjected to great aJ)us(‘. Tlu' instru- 
ment is made up of delicate optical parts and should not be allowed (o bec.oim^ healed. 
Many of the parts are set in wax and the various o])tical siirfac(‘S a.r(‘ (umumtcMl by 
Canada balsam. The Wollaston prism and the nicol prism in the rotating (*y(^ ]>iee(‘ 
are made of calcite. This material is very soft and, although it has tlu^ app(’ai'aneeol' 
glass, may be scratched with the finger nail. In practically half the instrumenls 
examined these parts have been deeply cut ])y knives or i)oint.ed st(a‘l tools. All 
persons using this pyrometer should be cautioned not to touch any opt.i{!al part exia'pt- 
the lens in the eye cup which requires occasional cleaning. .Do not. changi* ( lu* sol ( ing 
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Fig. 19. — F. & F. pyroiiuUvr. 


of any screw. The moving of a single screw may throw out thc^ adjust numi. of (he 
pyrometer and cause errors of 500°. If the position of any sc.riiw on l\w body of (h(^ 
instrument is altered, do not attempt to readjust the iiistruimuit hid. ridurii it, (o (lu^ 
maker. Also do not take the instrument apart to find out. wind is wrong unless you 
are perfectly familiar with the optics of such a polarizing syst.ein, for il, will gain not h- 
ing and the chances are that damage will be doiu^. Tln^ r(q)Iacem(ad. of l lu^ (‘hadric 
lamp wiU not alter the calibration of the pyromet.er. 

The Scimatco pyrometer, formerly sold by the, Hcicmtific Materials (b., is an 
improved form of the Wanner pyrometer. All but one of the screws, the tanqxu’lng 
with which affects the calibration of the instrument, are enclosed in a, inelnl sluaalh, 
and hence are not readily accessible. The instrument has ]) 0 th a.n angular scale and 
a scale graduated directly in degrees of temperature. Willi the Wanmw or Hcimalco 
pyrometer the observer can not see through the instrument the object High(.(*d upon. 
This may cause inconvenience if it is desired to measure the temjK'rature of a small 
crucible in a furnace. 

Figure 19 illustrates the arrangement of optical parts in the h\ and F. 
pyrometer made by the Scientific Materials Co, Light from the hirmma m focused 
at the center of the silver strip cube C. This cube iirochices a circular field divided 
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- uUi the middle. One-half of the field receives light from the furnace and the 
Vi ground-glass screen D which is illuminated by the electric lamp F 
through the condenser lens F. The ocular containing the red-glass screen A and lens 
js ocusec on the dividing edge of this photometric field. G and H are diaphragms 
which limit the cone of rays employed. The two fields are matched by turning a 
(. luinb screw which moves the black-glass wedge Tf across the path of the light from 
t ic uinace. ^By a system of gears this movement is transferred to a circular scale 
on 1 10 dial K of the instrument. In appearance the pyrometer resembles the Sci- 
matco, and is used in the same maimer. For a normal point setting the pointer is 
adjusted to read the normal angle and after removing the tube carrying the lens L 
the instillment is clamped in its case. The flame gage of the amyl-acetate lamp is so 
mounted that its ground-glass window is adjacent to the diaphragm H, A table is 
rurnished witli the iiist rumen t, giving the relation between the scale reading in angular 
(legrei's and di'gvei'S of tianperatiire. This instrument is so designed that the object 
sight I'd upon is clmirly imaged, a distinct advantage over the Wanner pyrometer. 
I li(‘ r(‘ln,t i()n b(‘t.w(‘{ni tli(‘ scale reading a and the absolute temperature is a + P = 
Q/() when' F and are constants determinable liy two calibration points. In a 
riuuMil, inodifiiait ion ot this instrument, the lamp is mounted in the line of sight, 
ri'plac.ing (\ and a semi-cuniular wedge is employed, so that cos a -|- P = Q/d-. 


imp 



Mors(\ 1 lolhorn-Kurlhauin, and Leeds & Northrup Optical Pyrometers — the 
(ilnmenl of a small eh'cl.ric himp P, Fig. 20, is placed at the focal point of an objective 
Ij and (Kuda.r forming an ordinary telescope which suiierposes upon the lamp the image 
of {h(‘. soure.e viewiul. lied glass such as Oorning '‘high -transmission red” is mounted 
al. lln^ ocular lo produce approximately monochromatic light. In making a setting 
Ihe e.urreut through the lamp is adjusted by means of a rheostat until the tip or some 
dtdini((^ pari, of ih(', filaiuent is of the same brightness as the source viewed. The 
ouiliiu' or (Udail of Ihis siMd.ion of tlio filament is then indistinguishable from the 
surrounding fi(‘ld. The tuirron t is read on an ammeter and the corresponding tempera- 
{-un* is obtaiiuul from a plot or table of current versus temperature. The relation 
betwi‘(*n the currmit, i, through the lamp and the temperature, i°C., is of the form: 

i “ ((, d“ 

whm’(‘ n, />, c ar(‘, constants requiring for their determination at least three standardiza- 
tion points. 

''rhe lamps should not be opia’atod at temperatures higher than 1,500°C. on account 
of deterioration of the tungsten filament. If this temperature is not exceeded the 
calibration of the lamp is good for hundreds of hours of ordinary use. For higher 
29 
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temperatures absorption glasses, Sj Pig. 20, are used between the lamp and object ive, 
or in front of the objective, to diminish the observed intensity of the source. The 
relation between the temperature of the source absolute and the obsiawcd tempera- 
ture absolute measured with the absorption glass interposed is as follows: 



where A is for most practical purposes a constant. 

Usually the instrument is furnished with a table showing the relation Ix'-Iavccmi th(‘ 
current through the lamp and the temperature both with and without tlu^ absorpt ion 
glass. If, however, this relation is not given when the absor})iion glass is us(‘d, it may 
be readily determined by measuring the constant A in the above formula. To do 
this, sight without the absorption glass on a muffle furnace or any uniformly h(‘at(‘d 
furnace at 1,200 to 1,500°C, and observe the temperature <?, in degrees absolut e. Then 
with the absorption glass in place, match the filament again and observ(‘ to what 
temperature, in degrees absolute the current through the lamp corresponds. TIh‘ 
difference in the reciprocal of these two temperatures is the {ionstant. A, whieli is 
usually of the order of magnitude —0.0002. This determination should 1x5 rep(‘M((‘d 
several times and at several different temperatures of the furmuu'. I'he separab' 
values of A should not differ by more than 1 per cent and tlumK'un vnhi(‘ is iis(‘d for 
computing the relation between the observed absolute tornjxuutiin^ with tlu* absor))- 
tion glass and the true temperature of the source. In makiug these c.omputMl ions c.ar(‘ 
must be exercised that all temperatures are converted to d(‘gre(^s absolutt‘. 'VUt\ 
following table illustrates the calibration of a certain ])yrom(‘tur, both with nml with- 
out the absorption glass. The constant of the absorption gIa.Hs has tju^ valm* .1 
0.000280. By use of this glass temperatures as high as can lx* imaisurc'd 

although the temperature of the lamp does not exceed 


Table 11 



TcmpcraUire, degrees ( Vni.igt’ad(' 


1 


Current, amperes j 

Without absorption glass 

1 Wi(h jd)S()rplion gin.s.s 


0.26 

G34 

013 

0.28 

765 

1,100 

0.30 

860 

1 ,386 

0.32 

036 

1,555 

0.34 

1,002 

1,7)0 

0.36 

1,060 

1 l,S5.t 

0.38 

1,113 

1 ,002 

0.42 

1,201 

2,237 

0.46 

1,281 

2,47H 

0.50 

1,359 

2,733 


It will be noted that the range of currents required is small, from in geuernl iibout. 
0.3 to 0.6 amp. Thus if the ammeter is designed to give full-Hoalo (l(•Ilo(!ti(m on o.(i 
amp. nearlyhalf of thescale, from 0 to 0.26 amp. is never used. Tlu* Ilickoh 
Mro ammeter now furnished with the L. and N. pyrometer lueetH IJiis olilci'fimi 
The movmg-coil system including the supports, pivots and pointer may l.e adjust eii 
relative to the magnet, by turning a lover on the case of the instniment,' lo one of ( wo 
positions. In one position the pointer is adjusted on open cireuU ho tliat il, fallH over 
the first graduation on the scale. This adjustment is Hiinilar to the ordimirv Kero 
adjustment on any ammeter. In the second and working position the Kero w do- 
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pressed olY the scale an amount equivalent to 0.26 amp. The lowest scale reading is 
a(icordingly 0,26 and the entire scale from 0.-26 to 0.60 amp. is thus utilized for the 
range of the pyrometer lamp. 

General Use of Optical Pyrometers. — Optical pyrometers and radiation 
pyrometers, described later, afford the only means yet developed for measuring 
temperature above 1,500°C. The high temperature scale above 1,500°C. is based 
oil the extrapolation of Wien’s radiation law by means of a pyrometer of the Leeds 
Northrup type. When the instrument is especially designed for precision 
work it is possible to measure a temperature difference of 0.2''C. at 1,500°C. The 
commercial form of the instrument when properly calibrated can be relied upon 
to 5°C. With a welLdesigned optical pyrometer there is a perfect color match 
of the two fields at all times. Hence, contrary to the general impression, color is 
not matched at all but simply brightness of uniform color. A color-blind observer 
will o])tain tiie same settings as a normal observer. Forsythe^ has compiled 
(hiia obtained with an optical pyrometer of the Leeds & Northrup type by six 
observeu's none of whom had ever used an optical pyrometer before. The average 
variation from the mean for the six inexperienced observers was 3°C. and the 
maximum variation, 5°C-. 


Although th(‘ optical i)yraiactcr is essential for the measurement of temperatures 
:il)ov(^ l,r>()()'’( its us(‘fulness is by no means confined to the high temperature range. 

IlK'rmoconple cannot be adapted to many processes at low temperatures for 
example, the measurenu'ni of the temperature of steel rails as they pass through the 
rolls, ingots and forgings in the open and small sources such as a heated wire or lamp 
{ilnnu'iii.. Tli(‘ t,('mp(Tatur{'s used in the above processes may be accurately measured 
by llu'. o])tical pyronu'ter. The temperature of a microscopic sample of any material 
(•Mil be in(‘asur(‘d by a modified form of tlie Leeds & Northrup pyrometer^ Also in 
many proeessc's a thermocouple is not so convenient to use as an optical pyrometer, 
es])(‘ei}dly wlum the temperature is not required often enough to warrant a permanent 
inslallatioii of tlu'rinoeoujdes. 

Om^ S(‘rious objiMdion to the optical pyrometer from the industrial point of view is 
(iu‘ fact. (hut. it has not been made automatically recording. Since a photometric 
maleli is laapiirc'd for every setting the instrument necessitates the attention of 
ai'i observer, although a satisfactory automatic device will be developed eventually. 
Another ohi{‘ct.iou us the introduction of the human element into the readings, 
thus affording an opportunity for dishonest or prejudiced settings. The observer, 
if hi^ is th(‘ operator of the furnace, should be taught that the instrument is for 
his own assistance and that it is not to be considered as a policial measure. Other- 
wise (ho m(‘asurcmeiits should be made by a disinterested party. In a plant oper- 
nbing S(^v(‘ral furnaces an intelligent boy can be profitably employed whose sole 
work is U> make the rounds of the various furnaces and measure and record the 

i(uu pern, lures. 

Black-body and Non-black-body Conditions.— Optical pyrometers are usually 
(.,alil.rat(Hl to read correctly when sighted on a black body. Many f'f'iaces 
iiDpro.x-iiuatti black-body conditions very satisfactorily. In a perfect black body 
tlui details of tli« iosidc of the furnace vanish and a piece of steel, for example, 
which is being heated cannot be distinguished from the back ground. If 


I am. Met'.. Hftirt., loot, p. 763. 
s BuuoKH«, Bureau of Hlaiidarcls Pager^No. 19 . 
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objects ill the furnace can be distinguished but only on close o])serv{ition, niid il 
much of the detail is lost, after Ihc.y have been in the Jurnacr .^oiiie lnue^ \l is iiol, 
likely that the temperature measurement will be seriously in (u’roi'. I( in (n*ror 
at all, the observed temperature will be too high when the lunuici^ walls a.r(' 
brighter than the material being heat treated and too low wlum (Ju^ walls n,r(^ 
less bright. This latter condition is possible if the heat su])ply is va.riabl(‘ or il it 
is shut oh and the furnace allowed to cool. 

That a steel ingot placed in a heated furnace may apptiar much hotUM* l.luin il. 
really is, is a fact not always appreciated. The surlace ol (-he ingot apix'jirs hot 
because it reflects the bright light from the walls ol the furnace. Ol (u)urs(^ in coni- 
parison to the much greater brightness of the walla, tlio tu)ld ingot appt'nrs black, 
but this is due to the intense contrast. If the ingot is viewed alone wlum (ln‘ iltrert 
radiation from the furnace is screened from the eye, it also is bright. I hiis when an 
optical pyrometer is sighted on an ingot in the furnace, ])art ol tlu^ lighl. reaching ilu^ 
instrument comes from the side walls and is x’eflccted hy the surbie.(‘ ol tin* ingot. 
Iron oxide reflects about the least amount of any material met with in iindalhirgnad 
practice. Its emissivity is approximately 0.95; hence its ndlc'ction co(‘lIi(d(‘nt is O.Oo. 
Suppose an iron ingot at room temperature were siiddcaily placed in a. liirnaci^ at 
1,200°C. Although the surface of the ingot is cold it rcjlecls 5 pea* <a‘nt of ilu* light 
falling upon it from the hot side walls. This 5 per cent of refh'clnd radiation giv(‘s 
the ingot the appearance of an object at 950“C. The measunamml- i»y (lu^ opti(‘al 
pyrometer accordingly would be 950°C., although actuaHy the ingot is at room Icin'- 
perature. The higher the reflecting power of liie materia.1 the grcaJnr liu‘ oIisim'vimI 
temperature under the above conditions. Thus cold jihitimim would appi^ir lo 1 h‘ 
at about 1,160° or at almost the same temperature as that of tlui furmua'. ( )m‘ nn'l hod 
for reducing the error due to reflected radiation is to view ilic objcc.t Ihrough a largi* 
open door on a surface parallel to the opening. If the door is large laiough (In* sur- 
face of the ingot thus loses a great portion of the furnace wjill c-ontrihuting I he rcili'cled 
light. The ingot reflects the image of the opening left hy the door and (ht.s opimtng 
is not radiating. It must be pointed out that th(‘, relhHd-ion from any nialcrial being 
heat treated is diffuse like that from a matt surface so that an ojauiing in a I'urnaci* 
wall is not truly imaged as would be the case witli a }>())jsli(ul mirror surfaci*. Si ray 
reflection is, however, greatly minimized even with matt Hurfaet's by sigh ling Ihrough 
a large door on a surface parallel to the opening. When tlu^ ma,t(*rial has aKaimal 
the temperature of the side walls it is of course not desirabh^ (o ojien ji hirg(‘ door .since 
then the opening affects the black-body conditions. The ])yr<»m(d(T should bo 
sighted through a small peep hole as soon as apinoximaU^ tc.injieralun^ uniformity is 
obtained. A more satisfactory method for reducing the stray ndhad ions (han by 
opening a large door is to sight into a deep wedge-shaped cavity or liol(‘ injuh^ in Die 
metal being heat treated. If this cavity is deep enough, V(U\v litth' radial ion from 
the side walls can be reflected from it. If such a hole cannot be tnade convcniimf ly, 
a length of iron pipe closed at one end, or a porcelain iul)(\, may be placed on llu‘ mate- 
rial and so aligned that the pyrometer may be sighh^d Ibrough a pe(^p Imlc dirtadly 
into the bottom of the tube. 

The effect of reflected light is very noticea])lo in nn (unpl.y (!ok{» <jven. TJm 
reflection coefficient of the brick walls is comparatively high. U a perhud. njirror 
were placed parallel to a glowing surface the mirror wouhl ai)pear us Uol, as tlu' Hurface. 
This effect of reflection takes place in a coke oven so that botli walls apfSMir of a,i>proxi- 
mately equal brightness even though they may diffcT consichirably in (nmpiwattjrts 
Frequently a patch of the wall on one side becomes coated with ji laycn* of (U)k(^ »Sin<ai 
the coke has a higher emissive power than brick this patch appears much hoiit^r, 
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Actuiill y il; is at about the same temperature as the less bright surrounding w all On 
ancouut of reflection a corresponding bright patch appears on the opposite waU alt hough 
< his wall may bo free from coke. It is evident that the measurement of temperature 
of fi })ortion of a non-uniformly heated furnace by means of an optical pyrometer is 
diflicuit unless the precautions suggested above are taken. As soon as the furnace 
attains temperature uniformity and equilibrium the optical pyrometer gives the true 
l-cmpcrature very easily and readily. 

When an optical pyrometer is sighted on a glowing material in the open it reads 
too low. Certain materialSj important industrially, have a very high emissivity so 
tJiat the coiTections necessary to add to the observed temperatures to convert them 
into true iempcraUircs are small. Thus with iron oxide the correction is only 10° at 
1,200°C. The corrections are very large for clear molten metals, but are smaller for 
the oxides wlu(di soon form on the molten surface when exposed to the air. Table 12 
shows t.lu* triK^ temjxu’aliires corresponding to the temperatures observed when sight- 
ing on e(‘r(nin inai.erials in ihe open. For temperature control it is unnecessary to 
apply lhcs(‘ (*.nrr(‘ct.i()ns. The observed temperatures, although kiioum to be low-, will 
be low by (ln‘ same amount from time to time and hence will serve just as satisfac- 

Taiu.k 12. Tium TKMnuKATiiuEs vs . Apuarent Temperatures Measured by 

CpTICAI, PviiOMETERS UsiNG UeD LiGUT (\ = O.bSju) WHEN SIGHTED UPON 

THE Following Materials in the Open 


( )l)serv(Ml 

(.tnnpcM’a- I 

tur<‘, ! 
degr(‘es | 

Cenli- 1 

grade 


True l-cmperature, degrees Centigrade 


Molleii 

eopjxir 


Moli(‘n 

iroid 


Solid 

iron 

oxide 


Solid 

nickel 

oxide 


|Nichrome 

I or I 

I chromel i 


Molten 

slag- 


Bright 

plati- 

num 


^ (knn puled for 
2 Cum im led for A 


700 

1 

' 

1 

700 

701 

702 ; 


750 

SOO 

[ 


sot 

802 

sot 

1 

.... 

861 

000 



902 

904 

900 


973 

imo 

1 ,0S8 


950 

955 

958 


1,030 

1.000 

1,150 


1,004 

1,007 

1,010 


1,087 

1 .0.K) 

I .210 


1 ,055 

1,068 

1,063 


1,144 

1,100 

1 ,277 

] ,i,s:) 

1,10G 

1,110 

1,116 

1 

1,202 

1 , 150 

1 ,;mi 

1,209 

1,158 

1,102 

1,170 


1,260 

1 ,200 

1 1,405 

1,290 

1,210 

1,215 

1,224 


1,320 

1 ,250 

i I, '170 

1,050 


1,267 



1,375 

I, MOO 

1 ,500 



1,320 



1,435 

1,400 


1,525 




1,455 

1,555 

1,500 


1,641 




1,565 

1,675 

1,000 


1,758 




1,670 


1,700 


1,870 




1,780 


1,750 


1,905 




1,830 



0.40, this being the best value for ordinary steel practice. 
== 0.05, an average value for liquid slags. 


lorily for rovirtuliuiiiiK tomporaturc conditions in any process as the corrected tem- 
iK'riiturc'H. Thn nbovo statement must bo modified if factors other than emissivity 
of (h(! matoriiil reiiuire consideration. For example, reproducible results cannot be 
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expected if heavy clouds of smoke arc in the line of sight one day and not on (.lie iiexi. 
day. If the pyrometer is sighted on a stream of molten iron during pouring or (.aj)- 
ping the surface of the metal is usually clear and free from oxide. If the st.reain should 
at any time contain much slag, the surface will show bright patches on acu^ount, of 
the higher emissivity of the slag. To make the readings conform wit.li ihosc^ (alam 
on the clear stream, one must sight on the darker spaces between slag or siglit 
upon the slag and correct both sets of data according to Table 12. 

This table was computed from the following equation where x') is ihe tnu^ 
absolute temperature, S the observed absolute temperature and E\ (.he eniissivif.y 
for the wave length X. This wave length has been selected as X = 0.65/1, the approxi- 
mate value for optical pyrometers. 

1 _ 1 _ X log .Sx _ log E\ 

^ 'S~' “6,232 ‘ “ 9,588 

The following table gives the emissivity of various materials for (his wove hmglh. 
The change of emissivity with temperature is usually small for mel-als. 


Table 13. — Monochromatic Emissivity for Red Licht (x = auout ().()5/i) 


Material 


Silver 

^ , j f solid 

Gold< 

[ liquid 

Platinum ( , 

[ liquid. . . 

Palladium ( . * 

[ liquid . . 

f solid 

liquid 

„ ,, /],100°c 

Tantalum 

I 1,000°C 
Tungsten j 2,000°C 
I 3,000°C, 
[ 600°C, 

Nichromej 900°C. 
1 1,200°C. 


~ o.or)/ 


0.07 

0.13 

0.22 

0.33 

0.38 

0.33 

0.37 

0.11 

0.15 

0.60 

0.48 

0.46 

0.43 

0.41 

0.95 

0.90 

0.80 


Material 


Cuprous oxide 

[ 800"C. 

Iron oxide j 1 , 000"( ' . 

[ 1,200T:. 

Nickel oxide 


j 

i,30(r(^ 


Carbon 

Porcelain (??). 


Iron (solid and li<|uid) 

Nickel (solid and li(iuid) ... , 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Graphite powder (eHtinial(Ml) , 


.70 
,9S 
. 95 
92 
, 96 
S5 


37 

36 

30 

30 

95 


0.1 


. 85 
lo 0.5 


Table 14 shows the corrections which must be added to tlu' rwidiiifis oldaino.l 
with an optical pyrometer using light of wave length X = O.O.'i/., for varioiiH omisNivi- 
ties, in order to obtain the true temperatures. These data are esiiceiallv useful when 
carefully plotted with observed temperatures as absciss, and corihtionS alrdhmteH 

A family of curves is thus obtained corresponding to the differwit values of flir 
emissivity. v,* 
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Table 14. — Corrections to Observed Temperatures for Pyrometer Using 

Red Light 


(>. = 0.65iu, C 2 - 14,350) 


KnuHaivity 

Add 

corrections below for 

the following 
Centigraci 

observed temperatures, degrees 
e 


700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

: 

1,300 

1,400 

1,600 

CO 

o 

o 

2,000 

0. 30 

.55 

07 

80 

95 

111 

129 

148 

168 

213 

264 

322 

0.40 

41 

50 

60 

71 

83 

96 

110 

125 

1.58 

195 

237 

0. 50 

.31 

37 

45 

53 

G2 

71 

82 

93 

117 

144 

175 

0. 1)0 

22 

27 

33 

39 

45 

52 

50 

67 

85 

104 

126 

0.70 

10 

19 

23 

27 

31 

36 

41 

47 

59 

72 

87 

O.KO 

10 

12 

14 

17 

19 

22 

25 

29 

36 

44 

54 

0. 00 

.5 

() 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

17 

21 

25 

1 . 00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 “ 


Temperature of Glowing Gauze. — An interesting application of the optical 
pyronu'tor is for the measurement of the temperature of gauze electrically or 
otherwises heated. In certain chemical processes, platinum gauze electrically 
luxated is us(h1 as a catalyzing agent, and must be maintained at a constant tem- 
p(‘ratur(‘. This is readily done by sighting normally on the surface of the gauze 
with an optical pyrometer. The observed temperatures may be thus exactly 
r(‘produc(‘d from day to day. If it is required to convert the observed tem- 
p(‘ratiir(*s into (‘xact true temperatures of the wire forming the gauze the problem 
is dilli(ndt. An approximate solution satisfactory for all industrial work is, 
however, (‘asily obtained. 

\V(‘. will assume that the mesh of the gauze is sufficiently coarse that multiple 
rcdccUion bet ween the separate wires is negligible. Let Ai = the fractional part of 
th(‘ total n.r(‘a, of the gauze comprised by the wire and Ao = the fractional part of the 
total area r(‘()r(‘Henting the space between the wires. Let E\ = the emissivity of the 
me.tal (mqdoycul and = the effective emissivity of the gauze as a whole, that is, 
t aking into exmsiderat ion tlie spaces between the wires which of course are not radiat- 
ing surface's. The following equations are readily apparent: 


At 

■ At +A: 

1 _ 1 ^log 

t? S “9,5^8 

whcr(‘ .V is the true absolute temperature of the wire of the gauze and S is the absolute 
t,(unperiitur(( observed with an optical pyrometer sighted normal to the surface 
A plaiiimiu gauze commonly employed is number 80-mesh (80 wires to the mch) 
of () OffiWn. wire. For this gauze rl . = 0.42. The emissivity of bright clea^ platinum 
is 0 no 'Phe platinum of tliis gauze soon becomes somewhat corroded. Possibly an 
emisBivity of Bay 0.4 is more nearly the correct 0 ^ 

the effective emissivity of the gauze - Ai^/x — (0.42) (0.4) . • 

rnuire must bo viewed through a glass window. A thin glass wmdow (see below) 

miu r bout 90 per cent of the light falling upon it. Hence^he &al efieotoe 
tiansmiiH auoiu uu i m 171(0 90) = 0.15. The foUowmg table 

emissivity, uau.g a g ass window, - E ^ - . ^gg ^ table for 

was computed by the formula 1/d - 1/-S - log 0.15/9 , obs. a sim 

other gauzes may bo computed in the manner outhned. 


E\ = AiJ^x since Ai + Ao = 1 
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Table 15. — Platinum Gauze, SO-Mesh, 0.003-in. Wide. TEMi^ioitATUKios Ousmiived 
Theough One Window bt Optical Pyrometer Sighted Normal to Surface 
OP Gauze, vs. True Temperature of Gauze 


Observed tempera- 
ture, degrees 
Centigrade 

True temperature, 
degrees Centigrade 

Observed tempera- 
ture, degrees Centi- 
grade 

True kMDiM'ralun^, 
degrees ( ’(Miiigradle 

600 

675 

850 

!)7,T 

650 

730 

900 

I ,():w 

700 

790 

050 

1 ,00.5 

750 

850 

1,000 

1 ,1(10 

800 

910 

1,050 

1 ,220 


Use of a Window. — It is frequently necessary, especially in ilu^ laboraiory, 
to sight an optical pyrometer into a furnace through a window. Wlnil con*(‘(d,i()n 
must be applied to the observed temperatures to take accouid; of loss of 
light at the window? Kanolt has measured the transmission (MxdlitncmI. for a 
number of ordinary glass windows at X = 0.65jR, and obtained a nn'nn valium of 
0.904. Hence we have 


1 _ 1 _ log 0.904 
^""9,588 


-0.0000040 


where d- is the true absolute temperature of the source and ;S' is tlu^ ohs(‘rve(l 
absolute temperature. The following table is computed from the n.bovt^ formula : 


Table 16. — Correction to Observed Temperatcjres for Ansoup'rioN of Liout 
BY A Single Clean Window 


Observed tempera- 
tures, degrees 
Centigrade 


600 

SOO 

1,000 

1,200 

1,400 


Correction to add, 
degrees Centigrade 


3.5 

5.4 

8.0 

10.0 

13.0 


Observed toin])era,- 
iurcs, degrees 
Contigrfi,de 

1,600 

1,800 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 


C^()rn‘(‘-ti(m In adil, 
d(^gr{‘{\s ( '('n(igr.Md(‘ 

IIVO 

20.0 

24,0 
.31), 0 
.50,0 


Flames and Smoke. — The optical pyromotor caunot ho iwtal wilisfiKd.orily 
when sighted through flames or smoko. Usually the pnwomio of (hui.so flaino's 
increases the temperature reading, and the prc.senoe of smoko oloudK ali.sorlw so 
much radiation that the pyrometer may road aovoral hundro<l d(>gr(!(',s low, 'I'ho 
optical p 5 Tometer can be used to measure the tomijorature of tins sing in no 
open-hearth furnace but the flames prove a scrioua hiiidnuino <ixtn‘]»|, (hiring 
reversals when observations may bo taken to advantago. In a oonioat kiln 
the dust, smoke and flames all combine to make tlio olworvatioii.s voi-y unlni.st- 
worthy. Carbon dioxide, water vapor and other iiivisihlo gnsos produoo no 
effect. 
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Jn nuiuy processes where smoke cannot be eliminated or where black-l>ody condi- 
iiouH are not satisfactory^ a porcelain or other refractory tube with a closed end is 
inserted into the furnace. The pyrometer is sighted into this tube which if fairly 
iinifonnly heated over a sufficient area affords an excellent black body. This method 
Inis been Ginj)loyed also for obtaining the true temperature of molten metals but 
suil.able refractory tubes for many molten metals have yet to be developed. 

Radiation Pyrometry. — ^An optical pyrometer measures the intensity of a 
narrow spectral band of radiation emitted by a glowing object. The radiation 
pyrometer measures the intensity of all wave lengths, the light rays and the 
heat rays combined. Usually the energy of all wave lengths radiated by the 
source is focused in some maimer upon the hot junction of a small thermocouple. 
The tcunjxu’ature to which this junction rises is approximately proportional to the 
rat,(‘, at wlu<‘h energy falls upon it, which in turn, by the Stefan-Boltzmann law, is 
proporl.ioiuil to the fourth power of the absolute temperature of the source. 
Tli(‘ rise in t(uu])erature of the hot junction of the couple generates a thermo- 
(^l(M‘.(,ri(^ (‘h'ctroinotivc force. Hence, the calibration of a radiation pyrometer con- 
sists ill (teterminiug the relation between the electromotive force developed and 
l\n\ t-(Mn])(u-ature of the source sighted upon. This relation follows the law e = 
aiV' wlu'w d is ilie absolute tojiiperature of the source, eis the electromotive force 
(l(‘V(i]()p(Ml ))y ilie instrument ami a and h are empirical constants determinable by 
(wo sianda,rdizatiou ])oitd,s. TIic electromotive force may be measured by a 
potmdioinclm* or galvanoineter, or liy any of the methods discussed under 
lh(‘rino(‘lt‘c( ric pyroincf ry. The galvanometer should have as high a resistance 



as is consistent with tlie reipiirement of robustness. The same type of instru- 
inmit is us<‘d witli the radiation pyrometer as with the ordinary thermocouple. 
In fact the entire (ILsiaission on galvanometric methods of measuring electro- 
motive fonui of thermoc-oiiiilos is ccpially applicable to radiation pyrometry. 
ddie tmnpm'ature of the cold junction of the couple in the radiation pyrometer is 
not conl.rollml. The hot and cold junctions are in fairly close proximity and 
are lumce (upially affeefcod l)y changes in room temperature. The cold junction 
is ahvmys sliadiui from the heat radiated by the source sighted upon. 

I'igure 21 illustrativs i.he principle of the Thwing radiation i>yrometer made by the 
'riiwing InsdamuMit Go. Radiation from the furnace enters the diaphragm A 
and falls U])ou the hollow conical mirror K, The hot junction C of a minute 
Ibormocouple is located at the apex of the cone and the coM junctions are at 
1) and />'. Hy mulfciplo reflection along the sides of the conical mirror the radiation is 
finally comumirated upon the hot junction of the couple. The electromotwe force is 
immsured liy a galvanometer graduated to read temperature directly. Except tor 
incidental errors which will be considered later, the reading of the instrument is inde- 
pemlent of the sighting distance provided the diameter of the source is sufficient to hil 
tbc cone of rays defined by the geometrical construction of the receiving tube. I he 
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Thwing instrument is so constructed that the source must have a diaiueter at. least, 
one-eighth of the distance from the source to the receiving tube. Thus at 8 ft. from a 
furnace the opening into the furnace must be 1 ft. in diameter. For pormaneut. 
installations the tube is ventilated and has several extra diaphragms t,o prevent local 
heating of the instrument and reradiation to the couple. 

Figure 22 illustrates the principle of the Foster radiation pyrometer made by (.h(‘ 
Taylor Instrument Cos. The thermocouple h and a front diaphragm B are Io(t!i((‘(l 



at the conjugate foci of a concave mirror DD'. As in the case of the ''riiwing 
pyrometer, the source must be large enough to fill the cone of rays defined by t.h(‘ angle 
a or the lines A'CA". The position of the point C is marked l)y a wing nut on Mie 
telescope tube. The angle a is made such that the diameter of the source sightiul ujmhi 
must be at least one-tenth the distance from the source to t.hc wing nut-, ddins for a 



Fig. 23.— Fery radiation pyrometer. 


^stance of 10 ft. the diameter of the opening into the furnaco must 1)« at least 1 fl , 
+ makes a radiation pyrometer which is similar in j)rinciple 

to the I^oster pyrometer. The receiving tube of the Brown radiation pyroinctew is 
made collapsible for convenience in carrying. 

^ cross-section drawing of the Fory pyrometer made by the Taylor 
Instrument Cos. Radiation from the source sighted upon is ooncontratod by the 
concave mirror of speculum metal or gold, upon the hot junction of a minute Ihemo- 
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couI)l(^ I h.K in.strunuml, is not fixed foeus as is the case with the other types of radia- 
(loii pyrometer but requires focusing for each sighting distance, The focusing is 
sun ply aeconiplishod by moans of an ingenious device due to Fery. Two semi-circular 
mirrors > («) mcliiied to one another at an angle of 6 to 10° are mounted in the 
tliermocouple box, an opening of about 1.6 mm. at the center of the mirrors forming 
the bin If, mg iliapbragni immediately in front of the couple. The observer views by 
means of t,he teleseoiie D the image of the furnace formed by the large concave mirror 



M,M nnd ndlcc.tcd liy Ilu5 iiudined mirrors xx' and yy' through a hole in the large 
mirror. If llu‘ image is not correctly focused at 0, the intersection of the two small 
mirrors, I lie image' appears broken in half as shown by (6). Correct focus is obtained 
when lb(' two balv(\s of the image arc in alignment (c). Thus until correct focus is 
obtaiiH'il ('(‘rtain straight limvs of the source appear broken in the image. This 
br(‘aking of a lim' is illustrated on a magnified and distorted scale by (d). Suppose 
that IIk' ]>yrom('ter were incorrectly focused upon a line source, an arrow, the image 
falling at position AH instead of at 0. The image of the arrow reflected from the 
mirror lii's at A"H'' and that reflected from the mirror xx' at A'B'. To the ob- 
s('rv<'r at 1) tin' proji'ctions of these images appear as two distinct arrows thus — 

As tb(' pyr()m(‘t('r is brought, nearer into the correct focus by turning the pinion screw 
ami thus moving tlu' larger (joneave mirror in the direction OD the points P' and P" of 
t ill' n'th’ct (‘d imagt's move along the lines P'O and P"0 coinciding at 0 when the correct 
foe.us is obt aiiH'd. The two arrows arc then superposed forming a single image. 


Idir tlu^ nu'asunMuent of very high temperatures, usually above 1,500°C., the 
cover to tiie front of the telescope is provided with a sectored opening which may 
b(» adjusted to rculuce the radiation falling upon the receiver by any definite amount, 
ami in this manner the upper temperature range of the instrument is practically 
urdimtt (Ml. This adjustment is made by the manufacturer and should not be altered. 

k'or tlu' lower mih range the cover is open. 

rc'adings with a Fery t)yn)mctcr when properly focused, neglectmg secondary 
la(.or, arc independent of the sighting distance, as is the case with 
(lie fixed fn-niH radial, i<m pyrometer.* The image of the source, as viewed through 
I h.. Hinall telcHCope, must cover completely the limiting diaphragm to the thermocouple 
This diaphragm appears as a black circular area shown at the center ® 

Fig. 24 (b and (c) . An excellent rule to follow is to sight at such a distance that the 

1 .Sr« Ilurrau of Htaodanls Sri. Pmr No, 250, p. 97, for tlio geometrical demonstration of this fact. 
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area of the image overlaps this hole and extends half way to (he edge* of (Jh‘ focusing 
mirrors. The Fery pyrometer requires a smaller source than (lu^ lixed-locus instru- 
ments. The following table illustrates the size of source requircMl lor various sigh! ing 
distances in order that the image cover the limiting diaphragm and extend ahoui. half 
way to the edge of the focusing mirrors, i.e., diameter of image ~ 4 mm. 

Errors to Which Radiation 
Table 17 Pyrometers are Subject !) list 

and dirt allowiul to nc.mnnulali^ 
upon tlie vAinvnvo refh^eling 
mirror may so d(au’eas(‘ its re- 
flection cooflicient as to (iin'ido]) 
errors amounting to lOtF or (‘V(mi 
200°C. Frequently (JkmIusI, en.n 
bo removed from tiie mirror by 
carefully brushing wil h ii eanud’s 
hair brush. The mirror may i)(‘ 
removed from the instrument and washed, but this must be done with gn‘at ear(‘ 
to insure that the delicate thermocouple or its mounting is not disturhiMl. The, 
safest practice is to take all possible precautions to pixwent dust, from (mt.iu’ing 
the instrument. Keep the case closed, or the front diaphragm of t,h(‘ fixisl 
focus instruments plugged with a cork when not in use. 

As shown above, the simple theory of the radiation pyroimt.i'rsl.atns ( hat ( iu‘ im'jkI- 
ings are independent of the sighting distances or size of source providc'd (ln‘ souna* is 
larger than the minimum size of source demanded by the giainudry of tlu* iusf ruiiK'iil . 
Actually this ideal condition is not always realized. Home stray radial ion is nthaU cd 
down the walls of the telescope case. The walls bcconu^ heated by Hie furnact* and 
re-radiate to the couple. Limiting diaphragms are similarly heated ami re-radialc 
to the couple. For these reasons a radiation pyrometer (ends (o read low ( he greal(‘r 
the sighting distance or the smaller the size of source. It is thus in giauM’al (h'sirable 
to use a radiation pyrometer as nearly as possible in the same manner from day lo 
day and to have it specially calilnatcd for such use. For example, if a. h-iu, soiirec' is 
employed, decide upon a convenient sighting distance, say 4 ft,., and always iisi* Hns 
distance, and not sometimes 1 ft. and sometimes 5 ft. In the I'Vry pyrouH'ha* hoih 
the proper size of source and the proper focusing distances are scamrial by following 
the rule suggested above, viz. focus at such a distance that tlie image (‘xbauls half 
way between the black hole and the outside edge of the focusing mirroi’s. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Radiation Pyrometers. I<'or Imupm'a,- 
tures above 1,400 or 1,500°C. either a radiation i^yroinetijr or a.n opHcal pyromel (‘r 
must be employed. The optical pyrometer is capable of higlier accuracy ami is 
less susceptible to errors than the radiation pyrometer. Hmoke and dust alTocl. 
the readings of both instruments but the radiation pyrometer is alTi'clnil by Mm 
piesence of cooler strata of carbon dioxide and other gaseous (tom hu.sMon prodmd.s 
in the furnace. Carbon dioxide and water vapor alisorb tlie luait rays ami lmtici‘ 
the radiation pyrometer will read too low when sighted tliroiigli su(th*gaN(‘s. Tlw. 
main advantage of the radiation pyj-omoter is the fac.t Miat it (tan bet mm lit auto-^ 
matically recording. The recording imtelianism is the sanu' as tluit (mqiloye^d hm 
ordiimry thermocouples, discussed in tlie section on recording pyroimdry, 4'he 
radiation pyrometer is desiralflc for many proetesses of lower (.emiKMuiiinV wIuuh^ 
thermocouples cannot bo conveniently installed, it is also u.s(4ul in imaisnring 
the^surface temperature of large ingots. 


Sighting Dista-Nck, 
Centimeters 

70 

80 

100 

150 

200 

300 

500 


Diameter op Source, 
Centimeters 

3.2 

3.7 

4.8 

8.3 
11.2 
10.8 
28.5 
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Black-body and Kon-black-body Conditions. — Hadiation pyrometers are 
calibrated to read correctly when sighted upon a black body. Most furnaces 
api)i‘oxiinate black-body conditions sufficiently well. When sighted on materials 
in tiie 0 })en, certain corrections must be applied to the observed temperature to 
convert them into true 
temperatures. In case 
the temperature of one 
section of an unequally 
heated furnace is required 
or if the furnace contains 
much smoko or dust it is 
frequently desirable to 
sight tlic radiation 
rometer into the bottom 
of a fireclay or portielnin 
tube as illusiva-led by hig. 

2.5, The i.iibe should be 
uniformly heat(Hl at the ei 
least three times its dial 
must liave a diamebu’ siuf 
rays <mtnriug the telescope 
by the front of the tube 
trat(^s tliis condition. Su 
from the bottom of tlu^ tube to the mirror Pig. 25.— Uko ui' porcelain tube fur 
of the Tory pyrometer is 100 cm. Referring obHcrviug temperature, 

to Table 17, the diameter of the source re- 

qiiir(‘.d i.s 4.8 cm. Lay off the distance h = 4.8 cm. and draw straight lines 
from (he bottom of l> to the bottom of the mirror c, and from the top of h to 
the top of the mirror. The tube must have such a diameter at its front 
end a that it does not cut iu on the cone of rays represented by these two 
straight lines. This can be deienriined only ])y actually making the above draw- 
ing to scale or by com])uting. It can not be decided by looldng through the 



Pig. 2G. — Porcoluiii Ui])e for observing temperatures. 


telescope of the i)yroinoter since the front end of the tube would not necessarily 
show oven if it did cut in on the cone of rays. In the case of the fixed-focus in- 
struments the diameter of the tube must be such that the cone of rays cuts the 
tube in the region which is uniformly heated. 

The following tabic shows the true temperatures corresponding to the apparent 
or measured temperatures observed with a radiation pyrometer when sighted upon 
various materials in the open. This table must not be confused with Table 12 for 
the optical pyrometer. It will bo noticed that the corrections are entirely different 
for the two types of pyromclcr. 
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Table 18. — Tree vs. Apparent Temperatures Measured by Radiation Pyro- 
■ meters when Sighted upom Materials in the Open 


Observed 


True temperature, degrees Centigrade 


temperature, 



— 

-- - - 


degrees 

Molten 

Molten 

Copper 

Iron 

Nickel 

Centigrade 

iron 

copper 

oxide 

' 

oxide 

oxide 

600 


1,130 

720 

630 

710 

650 


1,210 

775 


755 

700 


1,290 

830 

735 

soo 

750 



890 


84.') 

800 

1,200 


945 

840 

80.'') 

850 

1,270 


1,000 i 

i 1 

940 

900 

1,340 ' 


1,060 

945 

98.'-) 

950 

1,410 


1,115 


1 ,o;u) 

1,000 1 

1,475 


1,170 

1,050 

1,07.'") 

1,050 1 

1,550 




1 , 120 

1,100 

1,610 



1 , 155 

1 , Ki.'i 

1,150 

1,680 




1 ,210 

1,200 

1 

1,750 



1,260 

1 , 2:ir) 


Resistance Thennometry.— The operation of a resistance tliernionieter 
depends upon the variation with temperature of the roslstanco (nias.s resi.sl.i\'il._>') 
of an electrical conductor. A high temperature coeflicieiit of rosistivily might 
accordingly appear of primary importance. Certain oxides pos.sess thi.s i)ro])t'r(-y, 
having a resistance at room temperature from a hundred thou.sand to a million 
times that at 1,000°C. However, the resistance of a suitably mouuliul mnlerial 
may be easily and accurately determined ,so that the cou.sideralion of high (cm- 
perature coefficient is rarely, if over, the deciding factor in the choiiT of (he 
material. The fundamentally important property i.s reproducibility and con- 
stancy of resistance. A further desirable feature is a .simple and 'convenient 
relation between temperature and resistance. Platinum of the higlnwt obtuinable 
purity meets these requirements up to about 1,100'’C. The tempcriiture coelli- 
cient of resistance of platinum is so well established that the working tenqxn'uturc' 
scale up to 1,083°C. is based upon this form of pyrometer calibrated atuairding 
to certain specifications. On the basis of this reproducible working temiieraluiu 
scale, temperatures may be measured to about 0.1°C. at 1,(){)()"C. 'I’o obtain 
such precision, however, requires accurately constructed aijparatns ami I’ery 
careful experimental manipulation. 

For mdustrial purposes, resistance thermometers are made imually (atlu'r of olali- 
latter material being fairly satisfactory for tianpemtnrcs below 
40 nf fi Platmum thermometer made by Ixseds & Northrup ( lo. ab«ni I, 

40 cm. of fine wire is wound upon a mica frame into a spiral coil about 4 cm. in lengih 

m 1°'^ I ' The length of the wire is so adjusi.ed that the rc.MiKlanco 

of the eoil IS about 8.3 ohms at 0“C. The frame is made of Iroased stri,.! of t hin 
notched at the edges to hold the wire in place. From the ends of tJiis coil lead wires 
of platinum or gold are carried to the terminal head of tlio tlicrmomcfcr 'Flm load 
wires are insulated and held apart by mica discs through which the wires arc (hreaded 
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(lu‘rnHun(‘lrr is proU'cli'd hv n imvonh,:,. 4 i 7 

((unrlz which fils into the U'rininal hoad Fo/inV^f * T by a 

is ilsclf „mt....|...l ),y an .,ul.r u.oS 

extra, (<‘nninal iu'ad throu|i;h whu^li tlie lead wirc 9 fn usually fitted to an 

„f ,i» .w,.,i.,„„i,,„ 2,TZl 

] n 7 in J;iuu u. but the resistance of the thermompfpr ic 

s.. lo«. (hsi .( .s n...s.sssr.v (o uh« nu.ll.ods of measurement which do not dj^d ' on 
...mslan.-y m l.h.. n..s, sinner of the load wires, e.g. Thomson bridge or poten Wer 
In lli(‘ iMifi,‘clha i <] r(‘siislaii(u^ (hornionictcr n coil affirm i +* ■ 7 

n^sislanp. of .» ohms ni. 0"< i. is wound upon a ,uartz rod 3 mm^^rd" maratrer 
.u l..ng(h an. ..so, .nsul.. a „unr(. tube so that the platinum is entirely embedderil; 
quariz. (ml.l l.aols are .airno.l Iron, the coil to the terminal head The quartz 
suras log!, alaalra.al u.sula ,ou while still preserving excellent heat conduction 

•« au.l thn platinum is thoroughly protected against 

. .danor.Lliou. Imu- work o( Ilia h.ghaat j.rocision, in which measurements to 0.1° or 
(l.( I ...■a ra.piii-a.l I ins ty))a of tiiaiauoinotor is inferior to that in which the platinum 
.s !oos.,ly .uouuia.l .m u.a.a fr.uua si.u.o its calibration is slightly altered with use 
on ...'aounl ol lb,, strain iul.-o.luaa.l by the diflerontial expansion of quartz and 
pluhnuiii. i'or most purposes Ibis objection is of small consequence. 

I ha relation balwi'au tiia (amperatura t°C. and the resistance n of the platinum 
.•as,sl,auaa lb.'nuoioal..r is ..f the following form where a, b, and c are constants 
(I(dcriiu!iahlc liy the slandurdi'/niion poinla. 


I'l = a H- hi + cP 

U (Hily (w<i l(‘n<l wires nvv earriisl from Lho thermometer coil to the indicator, the 
n'sLstanee iiu'usured is tlu'. sum (if the resistances of the coil, the platinum or'gold 
lend win^s tu llu‘ head of the (lu'rmometer, and the copper lead wires from this point 
t(» tlu' indicator, d’lu' resislane.e of the pliit iimm or gold lead wires will depend upon 
tlu' ionn of tcmpmadvua' gruduait along the thermometer from the bulb to the head 
ami \ipou (lu‘ depth of imnu'rsion. Hence, this variable resistance is introduced 
into the tmuperature im^nsurement, and changes in the resistance of the lead wires 
will Ih' interpreted as changes in tiie t('mperuture of the thermometer coil. 

d’lu'n' are Hirt'c gean'ral imitliodH for minimizing or eliminating the effect of varia- 
tion in h‘nd re.si.sfam’c. 

1 . l’st‘ of !i coil of higli r(‘.siHlMnc,(': 'rhis is the inetliod employed in the Engelhard 
therTnometer. 'Tin* r(‘si.slime(* of the lead wires from the coil to the thermometer 
heml and the likely variation in rcsiHlanco of the copper lead wires are extremely 
small eonipnrc'd to the htl-ohm ])hitimim coil Hence such variations in resistance 
as are likely to oetnir do iml- introdmu^ serious error. Thus only two lead wires are 
iu‘et‘,ssary, fnun Hh' tlu'rmonuder to the indicating instrument. ' 

2. ( ’oinp<‘0-^fding h'ud wires of the Oallendar or Siemens form: Both of these 
nudluids of conitumsation luv ai)plical)lo to measurements made with the Wheatstone 
hridge, d’he f’nUemlar form of compensation requires four lead wires. Two of the 
hand wires jointnl to (nudi cud ot (be coil are connected in one arm of the bridge and 
Hie otlun* two Icn,d wires, winch are ^Mummy’' leads formed of a single loop of wire 
(*xt(uuling (o the Ufp of Hie coil, are connected in the corresponding arm of the bridge. 
T\w. lAVo of hwl win's lixactly alike so that variations in temperature affect 
('ueh set Himilnrly. Th,(^ Siemens method of compensation described below requires 
(hrt*(* It'iuls and is more often employed industrially in this country. 

II Potmdinl (('rminnlH; The use of potential terminals is necessary when the 
resmtunee of tlie thennometer is made very low or when the precision required is 
such an to make variaUons in difference of lead resistances inadmissible. 
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The general methods for measuring resistance include the WhojiisloiK^ bridgi*, tlu^ 
Thomson bridge/ potentiometer, and differential galvanoineUu’. WiH'alsl.one 

bridge is used the most extensively for industrial installations. 

Three-lead Wheatstone Bridge Method. — Figure 27 illustra.t(\s th(3 wiring 
diagram for a simple Wheatstone bridge and thermometer with the Siemens three-lead 
compensation. 

The platinum or gold lead wires C'd and T'e in the thermometer arc constriicf cMl 
of as nearly the same resistance as possible, and the copper lead wirt's (KV and TT' 
must also have an equivalent resistance. The battery B is coimecl-ed betweim th(‘ 
ratio arms ri and r 2 of the bridge and to the compensating lead wire cd, A .s('nsil.iv(‘ 



Fig. 27. — Three-lead Wheatstone bridge. Fkj. 28.""'Four-lea(l Wliejilstoiic 


galvanometer G is connected to the points / and g as illustrated. By varying tln^ 
setting of the dial or slide wire tz the bridge is balanced until the galvanonudnr shows 
zero deflection. Whence from the principle of the balanced W,heai.yion (5 bridge w(‘ 
obtain the following relation. 

fa d” C'd _ f4 + Te 

To 

If fi is constructed equal to f 2 , since Cd = Te, the setting of ilie slide wire* or dial fa 
gives directly the value of the resistance of the coil, he. fa == f^, Ihuuu*, th (3 im^aHured 
resistance is independent of the resistance of the lead wires. i'\)r indusl rinl ust^ I he 
slide wire of the bridge is graduated directly in degrees of hmqx'rature. 

Figure 28 illustrates the wiring diagram for a simple Wlnnitstom^ bridge {ind 
thermometer of the four-lead potential terminal type. Tliis melJiod is us(mI mainly for 
precision measurements in the laboratory. The battery B is nj'sL (joiimudml l,o c. 
As before, when the bridge is balanced we obtain : 

fa + Cd = f 4 ~ 1 - To 

The battery is then connected to the terminal t and the terinimils T and C an* in(c‘r- 
changed. We accordingly have for a balance: 


T s 'T Te = f 4 -(- Cd. 

Whence upon combining these two equations; 

ri = (rs + r,')/2 

Thus the measured resistance of the coil is independent of 1,1m rosislaneo of the load 
Te^ error which wouW result from inequality of the load rcsmtaiieca (7,1 and 

Te m the ordinary three-lead thermometer is eliminated. 
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i^uu, w, 1 US Kites the wiring diagram for a four-lead thermometer used with a 
[)o til aniiic .{-1 . le current adjusted to a suitable value by the rheostat ri flows 
t noug i a usisLince standard R and the thermometer coil The potential drops 
atioss I aiu 7*4 aie measured by the potentiometer. ”VMience from Ohm's law, 
c/ It = a /r4 wlicre e and e' are the potential drops across R and r4 respectively. Thus 
knowing c, c' and R, the coil resistance r4 is readily obtained. The resistance R may 
1 )(^ made adjustalile so that by varying R until e — e' the dial setting gives directly 
the value oi r4 = R. Phis method is useful in precise laboratory work. 

Deflection Galvanometer Method. — -The bridge methods so far described 
require iJie adjustment of the bridge until the galvanometer shows zero deflection. 
1 he teinporaturc is then read from the setting of the slide wire. It is possible, 




Pm. 2i).— Pour-lead pol entioiiieior Fm. 30. — Uuhaluuced Engelhard 

.eircuit. Wheatstone bridge. 

however, to use an unbalanced bridge with all resistances fixed, except that of the 
Ibormoineter, wliicli depends upon its temperature, and the temperature is 
obtained from the scale reading of the galvanometer. Figure 30 shows the 
wiring diagram for the Engelhard unbalanced Wheatstone bridge. With 
tlie switch E thrown to the right we have the simple Wheatstone bridge except 
tha,t all the resistances ri, r 2 , and are fixed. At a certain temperature of the 
tliormomotor, for example “-10°C., its resistance is such that the bridge is bal- 
anced and ra/ri = r\lT% If the temperature of the thermometer increases, its 
resistancci increases and the bridge is no longer balanced. Thus a current 
flows through tlic galvanometer producing a deflection. The deflection of the 
galvanometer in general depends upon two factors, the temperature of the 
thermometer and the current flowing from the battery B, This current is 
adjusted to a definite value in the following manner. The switch B is thrown 
to the left as illustrated, thus replacing the thermometer by a fixed resistance of 
siKjh magnitude that a suitable value of the current from B deflects the gal- 
vanometer to its full-scale deflection or to a normal point marked on the scale. 
The resistance ll is adjusted until the galvanometer deflects the proper amount. 

30 
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The switch is then thrown to the right and since the factor of variable battery 
electromotive force or current is eliminated by this preliminary setting the scale 
of the galvanometer may be empirically graduated to read directly the tempera- 
ture of the thermometer. Thus no further adjustments are necessary so long as 
this current remains steady, and any temperature is readily observed witiiout the 
necessity for balancing required in the ordinary bridge. It is possible to liav(‘ 
two or more temperature scales on the galvanometer. When two scales tm) 
provided, as for example 0 to 300°C. and 300 to 700°C., one of the arms of (lu^ 
bridge is made adjustable to either of two resistances, one giving zero d(dI(Mdion 
for a thermometer temperature of 0°C. and the other zero deflection for a tem- 
perature of 300°C. 

Summary on Resistance Thermometry. — -Although the resistancx^ Mum- 
mometer is of the greatest importance in the laboratory for work of extremely high 
precision its importance for industrial processes at high temperatures is waning. 
The precision of which the instrument is capable requires many pnu'au lions 
easily overlooked. Bad contacts in the line, a broken strand in a llexibhi (vibl(‘, 
etc., may cause large errors. The thermometer is very fragile and its calibration 
may be altered by severe handling or by the slightest contamination or i)y 
volatilization of the platinum wire forming the coil. The range is (ujufim'd 
usually below about 1,000*^0., whereas rare-metal thermocou])les may be us(‘d 
to 1,400°C. 


In the early development of pyroinetry before satisfactory galvauoim'Ua's w(‘ro 
devised for thermocouples, the resistance thermometer afforded al)()ut llu' only 
accurate means of temperature measurement, but with the highly sensitive and reliable 
thermocouple indicators and portable potentiometers and wilh the r(‘i)n)ducil)lu L{^ 
Chatelier couple now obtainable, there are few industrial processes carri(Ml out nl)ove 
300°C. where a thermoelectric installation is not to he preferred. W)i(‘n v('ry .small 
temperature changes or intervals must be measured with higli ])reci,siou t lu' ri'sislamu^ 
thermometer may be employed effectually. Also in cert.ain proe(‘KH(*s wh(‘r(‘ an 
integrated or average temperature over the entire bidb is rcciuiind, ilu' j-i'sisIniHM' 
thermometer is high desirable. A homogeneous thermocouple iiidioatcs tlu'. ((‘inju'ra- 
ture of its hot junction while a resistance thermometer indicates the av(‘.rag(‘ (cinpc'ra- 
ture of the entire coil or bulb, which may be constructed as long as (h'siixul. Thcix^ are 
no cold junction corrections for the resistance thermometer— a (h'cided advantage 
over the thermocouple, but one which is offset by the disadvantages numtiom'd. 

Recording Pyrometry.— The pyrometers which can ])o made to vov.ovi] a,u(o- 
matically fall under the following classifications: (1) Gas, saturated v{ipf)r, and 
liquid themometers; (2) resistance thermometers; (3) thermoelectric pyromelurs; 
(4) radiation pyrometers. 


Of these four types the thermoelectric pyrometer recorder has tlu^ gr(‘at(>st applica- 
bility, especially for the higher temperatures at which the first two mmual not 
constant-voIume industrial gas thermometer is sncccsHful up to alxiut 
400 C.^ The resistance thermometer is capable of high accuracy up to .1, ()()()"( 1. At 
such high temperatures, however, thermocouples arc more sorviceahlt', sincxi diUxa-iora- 
tion of the wire from continual heating does not so seriously altm* tln^ (‘huttromotivc 
force developed by a couple as it does the res:stance of a resistancx^. (hevmoimdxw 
Radiation pyrometers are useful at the highest attainable temporatures, Imt i)ro(uuM(»s 
m which extremely high temperatures are employed are not in gomu’al subjcudxHl to 
precise temperature control. 

The most usual form of temperature record is that in wMch tciniximture appears m 
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one coordinat e and time as the other coordinate. Such a temperature-time curve has 
lieen called an autographic record. This type of curve is the most easily obtained 
mechanically and is valuable as a continuous record of the temperature of a furnace 
over an extended interval of time. It may be employed to detect transformation 
]>oints in steel, which appear as flexures or indentations on the plot when the furnace 
coiitaiiiing the sample of steel is uniformly heated or cooled. For this latter work, 
liow(^ver, the “differential temperature” curve recorder is especially adapted and will 
be described later. The various special methods have been discussed by Burgess.^ 

A recorder for obtaining a temperature-time curve consists essentially of a deflec- 
t ional instrument with a mechanism for periodically recording the position of the 
d(dleciiT\g member u])on a chart which 
moves with a uniform speed. As in the case 
of simple indicators there are two general 
tyja's of r(H‘.or(lers, one operating on the 
galvauometric princiide, and one operating 
upon the ])otentiomctric principle. Also, 
as in the case of indicating instruments the 
pot.entiometric principle while somewhat 
more complicated has the especially desirable 
f(‘alur(^ that its indications are independent 
of the thennocouph^ resistance.- 

Th(‘r(‘ are thn'e types of record i)aper in 
g(‘tjeral use, lln‘ roll (‘harts, the drum cliarts 
and (h(‘ disk or circular charts. The roll 
chart may (‘ootain enough paper to last a 
month or jnoia^, while usually the drum or 
ciicular charts an^ remiwed every 24 hr. 
hor singlivpoint r(a.u)r(kms all of these record 
forms are emi)Ioy('(l, but with one or two 
(‘XC(‘p(ions imiItiple-point> recorders use rec- 
ord pap<‘r in the roll form. Upon circular . . , . r 

cliarts the lines of equal temperature are represented by concentric circles and lines 
of (‘(uml t ime by arcs following the course of the galvanometer needle (see Fig. 31). 

^rhe drum and roll lawords arc the best in point of available wudth of scale, and 
llu' lal,1ci- is most widely applicable for recording rapid changes of temperature, 
b.Tause Ihe time coordinates on the drum chart and particularly on the disc chart are 
vevv slun-t 'I’he coordinates of the roll and drum charts can be made rectan^lar but 
in some cases the lines of equal time are portions of circles the radii of which are the 
lenglh of Ihe giitvmiomotcr needle. Thus in Fig. 31 the Imes of equal times are arcs 

d'lm reconI in'ay iKTcditliimd liy pen and ink, stylus and inked ribbon, inked thread, 

on paper, or coated paper; by puncturing the paper Jy “ The vaxLus 

or hv stamping niwn the record sheet some imprint from a stencil. The vaxiom 
melhods have linen developed with a view to making moxe distinct the xecoxds 

’""'SlllnaSdinlmnSltmeter oxgall 

1 Bureau of Ktnndardfl, SclPapir No. 99. 

* Boo paragraphs on Potontiometcr, p. 426. 
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:U. — Retiorditig device for 
thermocouple. 
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tance in series with the moving coil may be decreased. Becaus(^ of t.lui v(a-y .small 
electromotive forces developed by thermocoui)les and ii(‘C(^s,siiy of using a. c-om- 
paratively high resistance in series with the galvanometer coil to ininimizt^ (Ji(‘ (‘flVcn. 
of a varying resistance, the torque which can be produced on the moving coil is small. 
The pointer cannot be used to trace a legible record directly since Ihe frielion hel.vvcen 
the pointer and paper would entirely alter the readings. One common nu'tJiod For 
obtaining the record is illustrated in Fig. 31. The paper is unwound from its roil, 
at uniform speed by clockwork. An inked ribbon lies below the ])aper and abovci a, 
metal plate. At periodic intervals the chopper bar B falls pressing a stylus on (Ju‘ (md 
of the galvanometer boom or needle N into contact with the i)aper and against (he 
ribbon and metal plate underneath. This makes a small dot on the umka* si(l(^ of I In*, 
translucent paper which shows through from above as illustrated. The pap(‘r is ruhal 
with the proper time and temperature coordinates and the row of dols obl-aiiuMl by 
continuous operation constitutes the required temperature-time curve. In gcuu'ral 
the dots may be made to appear at intervals of 10 to GO seconds, dep{mding on Ihe 
natural period of vibration of the moving coil. The above princii)le is empl()y(‘d in 
many instruments of American make. The chopper bar may Ix^ oixu’altal by an 
electric motor, clockwork, or electromagnet, and the design must be sm^h (hni (lu^ 
galvanometer pointer swings clear of the bar between intervals of (i(‘|)r(‘ssion, and such 
that the depression of the bar against the boom or pointer in no way (la,mag(\s tlu^ (a)il 
mounting. These conditions may be met in suspension, pivot, and combinaiioii 
pivot-suspension systems. 

Industrial Types of Recorders. — The Circular-chart singl(^-i)oiiit nuauahu-s 
are made by Cleveland Instrument Co., the Bri.stol Co., Brown InsI.runuMil. ( 
and Hoskins Manufacturing Co. 

Roll chart recorders are made by the Brown Iii.strumont Ck)., ih’istol (n., 
Charles Engelhard, Hoskins Manufacturing Co., S. IT. StupakolT, Taylor 
Instrument Co.s., Thwing Instrument Cos., and Wilson-Ma-cadcm Co. T'lu' 
potentiometer recorder of the Leeds & Horthriip Co., whicJi luis a. roll chart, 
is described in a later section. 

General advantages of the roll chart are legibility (coordinates are i)arjdl(‘l and may 
be made rectangular), width of scale, adaptability to rapidly changing Uuniua-al ures, 
and the recording of more than one record on a single chart. With a, i)aper spcaal of 
1 in. per hour a 20-yd. roll will last 1 month. Rolls are generally supi)li(‘d in kmgl h.s 
of 20 yds. or longer. 

This type of recorder is easily made multiple recording for Severn,! (u)uples by us(‘ 
of a commutating device for automatically switching successively into Mui c.ircuit 
the various couples. The number of records which can be thus ni/i(i(‘ on a singkMiliarl. 
without confusion is usually four to six although occasionally as ma,iiy as 12 retuirds 
are employed. 

Thermocouple Recorder Operating on the Potentiometric Principle.— 'I'lm iiritusipl,, 
of operation of the potentiometer circuit and the vai'ious arraiigomoulH as it is .‘ipplicd 
in pyrometry has been described (see Pig. 0). The three stops in tho oj, oration (I) 
adjusting the current in the battery circuit, (2) coimocting the tlu^riuooouplo iim'l (ii) 
moving the slide-wire contact until the galvanometer deflection is xero, are done 
automatically in the multiple-point potentiometer recorder, made by IJu' Li'ods & 
Northrop Co. In the curve-drawing recorder, which is a single-point inHlr-uin'out 
made by the same company, the battery current is adjusted by hand 

The potentiometer recorder consists essentially of a poteuti(mu>.|,or wi(h a 
mechanical movement for automatically changing the slide-wire eoutaot and moving 
the pen or print wheel across the paper; also the parts necessary to move the paper 
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cliai't. Powar \s ()l)laiiiocl from a small motor with an adjustable governor attached 
which will nuiini.ain the s])(‘('(l quite uniform in spite of large variations in the 
line vollagc. 

cliart of this inst rument is 10 in. wide and has rectangular coordinate.s. The 
scale is uniforiu if graduated in millivolts and departs from uniformity according to 
th(^ t(nn])oraturc electromotive force relation of the couple, if calibrated in degrees of 
{('m)>m'jit\ire. in niultiide-point recorders a print wheel carrying four or more 
mimluu-s is substituted for the pen. This wheel is turned in synchronism with tlu^ 
(rominu tutor so that the proper number is printed. A small inked roller turns m 
eoniac.t wUh the print wheel. The latter is depressed once a minute, a length of 
tiling Hudieient lo allow the balancing action to he completed after each couple is 
(•,()nii('(d(‘d. 

The standard galvanometer is sufficiently sensitive to work satisfactorily with a 
full s(ude range of K) millivolts which gives a very open scale particularly for ba.se- 
nudnl (U)Uples, where in. of scale corresponds to This recorder is also 

us(‘d wil h r(‘Histn,nce {.liermometcrs in which case the electrical circuit takes the form 
of a, \Mi('n(ston(^ bridge, and the scale can be opened until the entire range corresponds 
U) so lidle !\s 2^X1. The Kero of the scale can be adjusted to correspond to any fixed 
(',le(dr(>in()tiv(^ force so that the scale may be put within any range of temperature 
d(‘sir(‘d. Tli(‘ gnait adaptalulity of the instrument is readily apparent. 


Transformation Point Indicators and Recorders. — Such instruments aie 
dosigiuul to iudicute the temperature at which a chemical or physical traiisforma- 
(,itm occurs. Yhvy are based on the fact that heat is absorbed or given off when 
s\ich tnvusronuations take place. The simplest instrument will give a tempera- 
tun-linu' curve of tlu‘ sauiiile of steel placed in a furnace and heated, ihe 
uudluul is u(d, aiiplicuble industrially and a modified form has been developed. 
Ihu-’ess has desci-ibcub tlu' use of a neutral body and the differential couple, an 
.uu'nmumuuit. (irst devised !)y vSir Roberts- Austen. The differential coup e is 
'.Homilcl lioi jiind.i()ii in the te«t piece and the other m a ° J 

with no tniMsI'orinalion points). The data obtained are curve.s of ^empeia 
I of tost i.inc teniiKn-aturc difference between the te.st piece and the 
body. 'I’hcse are mounted side by .side in the furnace and heated an 

cooled ns uiiifornity as jios.sililo. 

Hn.wn tran,sro„nnl,ion-poiut recorder is a roll-chart OnTo7 tLse 

I' 1 I irMlv'Uionu'tcr moving element has two coils on one Winding. 

ThSriir'i such that the record shows two rows of 

iH (‘(miUHdnd (hiougli an iiiicuupi b temperature difference 

.Ms, one of and rather 

mciusured l>,y !■ m ' The instnimcut will show a very markepog at the eutee- 

Md^lTiL’brri’atiim’^^ and by 'close observation the allotropic transformation 

KivuiK a (mnt.inmm.s (ini vt. ^^Tertwo wall-type double-suspension galvanometers 

picte npparatiiH includes the i<<.oult. , j is the potentiometer type witb 

f T'^Vh! nS;— 

H drum (‘hull* I ho 1 n nf 'Standards Sci Pane/*, No. 

. K. inmoKHS. on Mctlnsb nf Ol.tainin, Cooling Curves. Bureau of Standards 


uu. 
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cliarl, wliicli turns witli it. A pen in a carriage can bo moved across the chart by 
means of a long screw. One galvanometer is connected to tlic thermocouple in tlu^ 
potentiometer circuit and the other directly to the differential couple through an 
adjustable resistance. The drum is turned by hand to maintain a balance in th(^ 
potentiometer circuit and with the other hand the pen is made to follow the dcliec- 
tions of the second galvanometer. This operation gives directly a tcunperaiurc^ va. 
temperature difference curve. The temperature coordinate is 20 in. long and the 
other is about 5 in. long. The periods of the galvanometers are su/li(;i(‘nMy sliorl. 
to allow the heating and cooling to be done in less than 1 hr. The curves obl-aim^d is 
a continuous line which is slightly ragged due to manual operation, and is (*asily 

translated into metallurgical terms. It can be replottcd into a curve of vs. ^ ^ 

the so-called “Derived Differential Curve’’ due to Rosenhaiu.^ 

Temperature Control. — The meaning of temperature control can l)e (^xl,(‘nd(‘d 
to cover not only the control of temperatures, but also the control of pro('(^ss(‘s 
through a knowledge of the temperatures involved. Xu this sense it has a v(U’y 
wide interest. A list of the industries in which temperature (control is us(m 1 in 
one way or another would cover nearly the entire field of iiuluslry. This (lis(uis- 
sion is confined to the field of high temperatures. 

Practically all pyrometric installations are designed as an aid in ^u^na(•,(^ or oven 
operation. Some of the factors which work difficulty in tlni regidat ion of furnatu's, 
ovens, kilns, tanks, etc., are: (1) Inconstancy of licat supply. (2) Variation of 
internal absorption or generation of heat. (3) Variation of hea,t los(. hy rndialion, 
convection, etc. (4) Unsteady supply or composition of inateriai to he heat (rca((‘d. 

Each of these items is intimately connected witli the tenpieraliire and ((nniH'rnl ur(‘ 
variations of the material being heat treated. 

In the ordinary thei*inocouple installation, the couple is so luounti'd (lia(. (In* 
temperature of the furnace or the material within {h(‘ furnace is ohtn.ined. t'or 
temperature control, however, it may he necessary to rc^gulat.e llu' ((anperuturt' at. 
some different point, the temperature of which has a known or (h'tiM-ininahle .signiti-- 
cance and relation to the temperature at the point where tin* tinaJ control is rtajuired. 
For precise regulation the temperature should bo directly cont-rolhal at, a, ])oint. wlnna' 
the effect of a variation in heat supply is registered with as little tiiiu' lag as possihh', 
and the temperature of this point may be so adjusted as to indireidly (U)nlro! Ih<‘ 
temperature of the material being heat treated. If a larg(^ tim(‘ lag c^xisls, a t Imrnto- 
couple may still indicate a low temperature for some time after tlie (h^va'lnpuimd of 
heat in the furnace walls is sufficient to produce a toinperature mindi too Idgli. In a 
similar manner the couple may read high for some time after the amount of heat in 
the furnace walls is insufficient. Hence, the tomjierature of tln 5 (jontrol (aniph* o.sidb 
lates about the correct temperature and the magnitude of tlie departure from lint 
desired steady state can be reduced to a minimum only by making tin* linu! lag as 
small as possible. 

Automatic Alann.~A galvanometer of low rcHistiimui may litlod wii.h 
electric contacts made by the pointer wliieli will ring a licdl. No relay is neees- 
sary. The alarm should be used only when the departure from a (un'tiiiii tempera- 
ture range results in real danger to life or propcirty, or vvlnm n proei'ss is 
completed. Otherwise it become.? a nuisance. 

Manual Signaling. This i.s of greatc.?t use in extensive, jiyronuiter insliulln- 
tions having a central pyrometer station for indicator.? and rocordcu's. Kignals 
> Observations on Eccalcsccnoe Curves. Phj/s. Boo. Land., 21, p. 180, 1008. 
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with colored lights are sent from here to the furnace operators. The signals may 
he changed as frequently as necessary, and the measurements of temperature 
can be more reliable than when the indicators are placed in the furnace room. 

Automatic Signaling. — A recorder may be easily modified to accomplish 
automatic vsigiialiug. With the galvanometric recorder the chopper bar instead 
of depressing the galvanometer pointer onto the chart makes an electric contact 
either through the insulated extremity of the pointer or by pressing together a 
double spring contact. These contact points are carried upon an arm which 
may be swung across the scale and adjusted for any temperature range. The 
indepeud(Mit eU'ct-neal circuits containing the contact points are thus opened and 
(•1 ()s(mI dei)oiidiug upon tlie deflection of the galvanometer pointer, and may be 
(‘inploytHi for any mode of electrical signaling. Galvanometric recorders have 
not Ihh'u very s\u*.e(^ssfully constructed to record and signal at the same time, but 
tin* ])<)t<'ntinni(‘i ri<* recorder is easily made to do this. The latter instrument 
niiiy \n) iitl.ed witli two or more contact points on its slide wire disc which touch 
a, sln lhniary contact when the slide wire is turned. Figure 32 shows diagrammatic- 
ally th(‘ nianiuu’ in which the movement of the slide wire serves to convey signals 
to Uu^ op(M-a,t.or of a furnace. In addition to the colored signal lights the instru- 
iiKMit may 1)(^ (apiipped with a differential meter which indicates the departure of 
fnrnaci^ from {1 h‘ proper temperature. Such a mechanical arrangement for 
signaling d<H's not. inte.rhuv. in any way with the mechanism for recording. 

Automatic Temperature Control.—Indicators or recorders fitted with means 
losing (‘l(M!t ric (!ontuc4s are made by the Bristol Co., Brown Instrument Co., 

Automatic control requires the expenditure of 



V'urtiuco hHlicator 
M\i\ st«u(U CnmpB 


Girt'ulifs for Opt'ruliou of Furntico Indicator 
ftud si«»ial Lamps from Curve Drawing 
Poicnliomotor lUcorder. 


Potentiometer Circuit 
Ki.i. :fJ. «iK.v.a system tor temperature control. 

. ,, is r„iuin'.d to operate signals, and relays are necessary between 
„uuH‘ Gas and oil valves are opened and closed by 

nllv Uoatc'l funiaws. 
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The Leeds & Northrup Co. has developed a two-couple conl.imiouH curve rccord(‘r 
for automatically heating furnaces to definite temperatures. As applied in carburiz- 
ing and tempering of steel one thermocouple is placed in the furnace chamlaw 
and the other in contact with the steel piece. The controller automatically maintains 
the furnace for instance at 1,000°C. until the steel has reached 0(K)°C. and then it. 
drops the furnace to 900°C. Such an arrangement for control can be api)lied to ii 
great many processes. 
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REFRACTORIES 


By a, V. Bleininger^ 


General Aspects. I Ik! ‘‘relractories’’ embraces all materials used in the 
arls ior I he eoiisirii(‘l,ion ol lioat-resistiiig containers, using the word in its broad- 
esl. s('ns(', whelluM* it lu' i.o alford space fur the evolution of gases in combustion 
pr<)e('ss('s, or i.lu^ liuhling oi igneous liquids or of solids undergoing calcination. 
'rh<‘ two principal hinetions involved in the use of refractory materials are those 
of lln'rnial insulation juid conchniiion. In a furnace refractories serve the purpose 
of <-onruiing th<‘ heati and preventing an excessive loss to the atmosphere; in the 
eas(‘ of a mnllh' or i'(‘(or(. it is necessary that the heat be conducted through the 
walls to (he (•!iarg(‘ as rapidly as possible. 

Although, in general, the. hoal-resisling quality of refractories is of , paramount 
iiuportanee, this is hy no nn'ans (he only requirement and may at times be only a 
seeimdarv eonsidera I iofi. H(*fraelories may be expected to resist high temperatures 
under neghgd)l<‘ or again umh'r heavy loads and stresses, to resist mechanical abra- 
sion at v.'irioiis h'lnpera hires, to prevent the intrusion of molten metals, slags, glass, 
earhon ni- nnhallic vapors, to wit hstand sudden temperature changes and the action 
(d' superhe.ated steam, hydroearhons, sulphurous oxide, chlorine and other gases. 
I’nder one .s(‘t of conditions high ih(a'imil conductivity may be required and under 
another higli Insulation vidmy while in still other cases good electrical resistance at 
niod«*r.'it <■! V high ti'm|)i‘ratures may he demanded. It is manifestly impossible to 
tied a .singli' refractory will fuHlll all of these functions with any degree of 
sat isfaet ion and lienee (he pro p<‘r select ion of a suitable material becomes an important. 


I.'inK, 

'The impoftanei' id' (he fuuetion of ridraciories in industry is not generally recog- 
nized and the suhjeet lia.s not ree(‘iv(>d the attention to which its economic significance 
entitles it. 'riirs i.s at omii^ ai>par(‘iit wlien one considers that heat-resisting materials 
are mdispemsdde in (he i>raeliiai of (Ji(‘ m(!(nlhirgical arts, the generation of steam, the 
prodneliun of ecdvo and gas, (he im'King of glass, the clinkenng of cement, the firing 
of emaiuie prodmds and innunierahle oUier industrial processes. 

Smeo in m.any naudions (he yield increases rapidly with increase in temperature 
above a givmi pnini i( is obvious that a gain in working temperature of only a few 
degrees, made po.Nsihle hv lilt' use of a more refractory material, may result in so much 
higln’t' returns th;i( any addilionul coat of the installation is negligible. 

General Praperties of Refractories.--rt Ls goiicriilly understood by practical 
iiu‘11 that till' virf Ill'S anti liuilts of refractories for a given purpose are usually 
(li.ti'rmiiii'il hv (MU' or two pri'ilnminating iiualitios possessed by a material, other 
cuiiMili'raliiMi^ lii'UiK of si'coiidury iniportaiuie. Not infrequently a refractory, 
rail'd low I'rom l lu' hi'iit-rc.sisl.iiig shuulpoint, may bo the mo.st desirable material 
r„r .'luiui' ."iiM'i'ial list', say for gas producors, oarliurotors for blue gas,_ ladles foi 
lamritK!: "dwt. I'tv. It is desirable for this reason to consider the principal chem- 
iral nnii physh'al qiuilities I'alled into play and to apply their consideration in the 

• t'lii'im.t. Kiitiii'f I.imikIiHii I'liimi. Hu.. Niiwi'll. V, Va, 
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case of each type of refractory. At the same time we shall consider the methods 
employed for estimating these special properties since familiarity with them will 
enable us to differentiate the various materials and to recognize their limitations. 

The principal factors involved in the use of refractories may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Chemical and mineralogical composition. 

2. Refractoriness. 

3. Permanent expansion or contraction upon reheating. 

4. Porosity and specific gravity. 

5. Resistance to compression at furnace temperatures. 

C. Tiierinal properties, heat capacity, thermal conductivity and expansion. 

7. Resistance to sudden temperature changes. 

8. Resistance to slagging action. 

0. Mechanical strength and resistance to abrasion. 

10. Electrical re.sistance and dielectric strength. 

Chemical Composition. — The classification of refractories for metallurgical 
purposes has been principally based on the composition of the materials as ex- 
pressetl by their acidity, f.c., the ratio of silica to the basic constituents. It was 
assumed that siliceous slags would not attack refractories high in silica, and basic 
slags w’ouid not combine with basic refractories. In a general way this assumption 
is uudoulitediy true, but it must be realized that such properties as density are 
of great importance in this respect. Porous refractories, no matter how well 
adapted they may be from the chemical standpoint to resist certain slags, are 
poorly suited for such requirements since they absorb any liquid by capillary 
action and hence tire destroyed in a short time. On the other hand, in the cal- 
eiuatinn of solids, an excellent showing may be made by refractories which 
represent, chemically, exactly the opposite characteristics of the charge. Thus in 
the burning of lime, silica brick or quartzite kiln linings have given very excellent 
results. This obviously is due to the small reacting surfaces offered by the lime- 
stone and the comparatively low temperature involved. 

At high temperatures the reaction between solids is much more active and diffu- 
sion phenomena more rapid. In the open-hearth furnace, therefore, it is necessary to 
separate the acid silica brick from the basic magnesite by means of a neutral parting 
of chromite. 

It is evident that chemical composition is of fundamental importance in determin- 
ing the character and quality of a refractory. A low content of basic impurities in 
siliceous materials and of acid ones in basic refractories is obviously desirable from 
the standpoint of heat resistance and for this purpose chemical analysis is of great 
sinportance in determining the causes of success or failure. In refractories used at 
temperatures close to their softening point the presence of impurities amounting only 
to 1 or 2 per cent may cause failure. The chemical analysis of refractory materials 
requires careful work and the modern analytical methods proposed by Hillebrand, 
the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution, Mellor, and others should 
l}e employed. 

The range of materials used as refractories is very wide and includes such sub- 
stances as the fireclays and kaolins, quartzites, bauxites, schist, magnesite, dolomite, 
graphite, carborundum, fused alumina, chromite, magnesium aluminate, magnesium 
silicate, zirconium oxide, zirconium silicate, boron nitride, and others. 

^ The results of the chemical analysis are sometimes computed in the form of em- 
pirical formulas which simplify comparison of the materials with recognized standards 
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and bring out the fundamental chemical characteristics. In the case of aluminum 
silicates the aluminum oxide is usually made equal to unity in the formula and the 
fluxing oxides combined in one expression so that the entire chemical composition is 
represented by only two variables, the RO and R 2 O oxides, and the silica. With 
basic refractories the principal constituent is made equal to unity. Thus for magne- 
site the formula would be: :rR 20 -R 0 - 2 /R 203 ’ 2 !Si 02 , where the R 2 O is usually negligible. 

The calculation involved consists in dividing the per cent of each constituent by 
its molecular weight, adding the quotients or molecular equivalents of each group 
and dividing every quotient by the equivalent of the oxide or group of oxides to be 
taken as unity. In the case of fire clays the alumina equivalent is taken as unity. 
The result is then written in the form of the expression: a:R 0 -R 203 ' 2 /RO 2 . The iron 
oxide is usually given in the ferrous form. This calculation is illustrated by the 
following example, dealing with the chemical composition of a New Jersey firebrick, 
the first column of figures showing the analysis, the last the quotient obtained by 
dividing the per cent of each compound by its molecular weight in round numbers: 


Silica 77.82 per cent 4 - 60 = 1.296 

Alumina 19.00 per cent 4- 102 = 0.186 

Ferric oxide 1.01 per cent 4- 160 = 0.00625 X 2 = 0.0125 

(ferrous oxide) 

Titanium oxide 1.65 per cent 4- 80 = 0 . 0206 

Lime 0.22 per cent 4- 56 — 0 . 0039 

Magnesia 0.06 per cent 4- 40 = 0.0015 

Soda-. 0.10 per cent 4- 62 — 0.0016 

Potash 0.28 per cent 4- 94 = 0.0030 

Dividing through by the equivalent of alumina, 0.186, we have: 

Silica 1.296 4- 0.186 - 6.96700 

Alumina 0.186 0.186 = 1.00000 

Ferrous oxide 0.0125 4- 0.186 = 0.06720 

Titanium oxide 0.0206 4- 0.186 = 0.11070 

Lime 0.0039 4- 0. 186 = 0.02096 

Magnesia 0.0015 4-0.186 = 0.00806 

Soda 0.0016 4- 0.186 = 0.00806 

Potash 0.00298 0.186 = 0.01602 

Adding the values obtained for the five fluxing constituents, we have: 

Ferrous oxide (FeO) 0 . 06720 

Lime 0 . 02096 

Magnesia 0 . 00806 

Soda 0.00806 

Potash 0.01602 


0.12030 


Arranging the three groups in the empirical formula, we obtain : 


1 AI2O3 


6.97 SiOa 


0.11 Ti02 


0.016 K 2 O 
0.008 NaaO 
0.067 FeO 
0.021 CaO 
0.008 MgO 

Reducing this expression to its simplest terms we obtain : 

0.12 R0-Al203<6.97 Si02 


It is evident that we are dealing here with a siliceous clay having an excess of 
4.97 molecular equivalents of free silica over and above the combined silica of the 
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clay substanccj Al 203 - 2 Si 02 ' 2 H 20 . The clay therefore cori.siists essentially of 258 
(corresponding to molecular weight of the clay substancej parts, by weight, of clay 
substance and 4.97 X GO == 29S.2 of free silica or saiul. 

The mineralogical structure of the heat-resisting materials is of great importance 
in the study of this subject and the application of the petrogra])hic microscope both 
to the examination of thin sections and of fine grains is gaining in recognition more and 
more. It is impossible without this aid to aqiiire a thorough knowledge of the con- 
version of quartz to cristobalite and tridymite in silica brick, the formation of silliman- 
ite in clay firebrick, the crystallization of spinels, the recrystallization of pericla.se in 
magnesite brick, the formation of accessory minerals, etc. Both the chemical and 
mineralogical compo.«ition of refractories will be considered in dealing with the several 
types of refractories. 

Refractoriness. — It is evident that a refractory retains its usefulness oni}" as 
lung as it continues to be sufficiently rigid to support its own weight and such 
loads as may be imposed upon it in furnaces. 

Unfortunately, the term ‘‘refractoriness’' has no specific meaning. Generally, 
it is supposed to represent the so-called melting point of a material. This confronts 
us with a serious difficulty due to the fact that the substances used for work of this 
kind |)os.«ess no melting point in its proper physical conception. It is a well-known 
fact that silicates, like clays, lacking in w’ell-defined crystalline structure and of high 
molecular viscosity, offer no definite transition point from the solid to the liquid 
pha.se, nor any other criterion, corresponding to the transformation of a substance 
from the anisotropic to the isotropic state. We are compelled therefore to depend 
u|X)n deformation data, such as the rounding of edges, the bending of specimens of 
standard .size and shape in the manner of Seger cones, or the formation of drops. 
But even when a standard condition of deformation has been established it is evident 
from theoretical considerations that the rate of heating will have a decided influence 
UFion the deformation temperature, rapid firing resulting in a higher fusion point 
than that w'ith a slow' rate of heating. This condition is made still more complicated 
by the heterogeneous nature of the materials to be tested, wffiich consist of particles 
of different substances varying greatly in size. It is thus seen that the determination 
of the softening temperature is not so simple as it might appear. Fortunately, the 
higher the temperature involved, the less marked seems to be the influence of the 
rate of heating upon the deformation point. 

In making a softening point determination of a refractory it seems desirable to 
grind the specimen so that the material w'ill pass the SO-mesh sieve and to mold from 
it, by the use of de.xtrin or other organic glue, small tetrahedra, in. high and in. 
wdde at the base. 

It is hardly necessary to ix)int out that any metallic iron introduced by the grind- 
ing should be removed by means of a magnet. The tetrahedral specimens are placed 
on a plaque, made from a mixture of kaolin and sintered or fused alumina in the pro- 
iwrtion of 1:1 in the case of clay and silica refractories. For basic specimens a 
mixture of sintered and low'-fired magnesite, or of pulverized chromite, may be em- 
ployed. Occasionally crushed carbon is used cemented together wdtli tar or other 
organic cementing substances. The test cones are placed in position, alternating 
wdth the standard pyronietric cones (manufactured by Prof. Edw^ard Orton, Colum- 
bus, Ohiob Usuaily throe or four numbers are employed, representing as many 
.softening jioints. 

The olqoet of the test tlieii is to raise the temperature of the furnace to a point 
at which the specimen deforms by bending until its apex touches the plaque or in the 
ease of certain refractories show's distinct evidence of fusion. The softening point 
of one of the standard cones indicated by the prescribed degree of bending establishes 
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the so-called melting point of the refractory. One of the essential requirements of 
the test is that the rate of heating does not exceed 5°C. per minute, controlled prefer- 
ably by the use of an optical pyrometer of the Morse or Holborn-Kurlbaum type.^ 



In gas-fired furnaces there is not much danger of heating the specimens too rapidly 
since the rise in temperature when approaching 3,000°F. is slow, hut in electric fur- 
naces this is a point which must ])e watched. 

^ See p. 449. 
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The furnaces eorumonly used are simple in construction and fired with gas wherever 
possible, but for testing magnesite and other refractories it is necessary to make use 
of electrical furnaces. Clay and silica refractories are most conveniently tested in 
the type of furnace illustrated in Fig. 1. It consists of an iron casing lined with a 
high-grade refractory and a pedestal upon which the test cones are placed. The lin- 
ing and containers are best made from a mixture of fused alumina and kaolin in the 
proportion of 2:1, In order that the required temperatures may be reached it is 
necessary to use compressed air with the gas, employing a Fletcher burner. The air 
pressure need not exceed 20 lb. per square inch. Preheating the air by passing it 

through a section of 4-in. pipe kept hot by means of 
an auxiliary burner assists greatly in reaching the 
desired point. Where natural or city gas is not 
available vaporized gasoline can be used. In case it 
is necessary to resort to the use of petroleum the 
furnace must be made considerably larger to provide 
space for the combustion of the oil vapor. 

The electric furnaces to be used for temperatures 
much above the melting point of platinum may 
consist of a tube made from fused magnesia wound 
with molybdenum or tungsten wire. Such furnaces 
require that an atmosphere of hydrogen be main- 
tained within to prevent the oxidation of the heating 
element. For still higher temperatures the Arsem 




furnace may be employed, consisting essentially of a 
graphite spiral as the heating element within which a 
tube of fused magnesia serves as the container of the 
specimens to be tested. The furnace is enclosed in a 
gastight jacket and a vacuum is maintained by means 
of a pump. The specimen is observed through a glass 
looking down into the tube and the softening tempera- 


Fiq. 


2 , — Electrical furnace. 


ture determined by means of the Holborn-Kurlbaum 
optical pyrometer. Usually there is no room for 


placing the control cones. 

Electrical furnaces of the types just mentioned require considerably more atten- 
tion and care than they can receive in works laboratories and it is advisable to employ 
apparatus of a simpler type. A furnace of this kind is shown in Fig. 2, consisting 
essentially of a tube, A, pressed from granulated, fused magnesia mixed with linseed 
oil. Somewhat impure magnesia is to be preferred, containing from 5 to 10 per cent 
of ferric oxide, silica and alumina. Around this tube open at both ends, in the space 
By granular electrode carbon, varying in size between grains passing the 12- and 20- 
mesh sieves, is placed, the cross-section being constricted at the middle of the tube. 
This increases the resistance throughout the section and causes the temperature to 
e correspondingly higher. The electrodes Ei and Ez are rings of wrought iron con- 
necting to the leads. The cones are placed upon a refractory cylinder which is fast- 
ened to a disc arranged to move up or down. The carbon is confined by rings of 
refractory material made preferably from a mixture of alundum and kaolin. There 
are on the market also well-constructed furnaces such as the Hoskins and Northrup 
types which are adapted for this work. 

It is common practice to state the softening point of a material by saying that it 
co^esponds to that^of a certain cone number, or we may say that a clay softens 
between, say, cones 31 and 32. The practice of referring to the published softening 
temperatures rather than the cone numbers is not to be recommended, especially as 
the values usuaUy given are derived from old sources and have been shown to be 
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incorrect. Temperatures should be given only when the softening point has been 
determined direct by means of the optical pyrometer. 

The composition and estimated softening temperatures of the American cones 
usually employed in the testing of refractories are given in Table 1. It is necessary 
to emphasize the fact that the softening temperatures are by no means fixed but vary 
according to the rate of heating, being lower under conditions of slower firing. 


Table 1 


Num- 

ber 

Formula as given by Seger, Hecht and Cramer 

Softening tempera- 
ture as given by 
makers 

From cor- 
rected 
data by 
Kanolt, 
degrees 
Centi- 
grade 

°C 

“F 

1 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 2 FeaOs, 0. 3 AI 2 O 3 4 SiOz 

1,150 

2,102 


2 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 1 FeaOs, 0. 4 AI 2 O 3 4 SiOa 

1,170 

2,138 


3 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 05 FeaOa, 0. 45 AI 2 O 3 4 SiOa 

1,190 

2,174 


4 

0. 3 KaO, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 5 AI 2 O 3 4 Si02 1 

1,210 

2,210 


5 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 5 AI 2 O 3 , 5 SiOo 1 

1,230 

2,246 


6 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 6 AI 2 O 3 , 6 Si02 

1,250 

2,282 


7 

0‘. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 7 AI 2 O 3 , 7 Si02 i 

1,270 

2,318 


8 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 8 AI 2 O 3 . 8 SiOa 1 

1,290 

2,354 


9 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 0. 9 AI 2 O 3 , 9 Si02 

1,310 

2,390 


10 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 1. 0 AI 2 O 3 , 10 Si02 

1,330 

2,426 


11 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 1.2 AI 2 O 3 , 12 Si02 

1,350 

2,462 


12 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 1.4 AI 2 O 3 , 14 SiOi 

1,370 

2,498 


13 

0. 3 K20, 0. 7 CaO, 1. 6 AI 2 O 3 , 16 Si02 

1.390 

2,534 


14 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 1. 8 AI 2 O 3 , 18 Si02 

1,410 

2,570 


15 

0. 3 KoO, 0. 7 CaO, 2. 1 AI 2 O 3 , 21 SiOi 

1,430 

2 , 006 


16 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 2 . 4 AI 2 O 3 , 24 Si02 

1 , 450 

2,642 


17 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 2.7 AI 2 O 3 , 27 Si02 

1,170 

2,678 


18 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 3. 1 AkOs, 31 Si02 

1,490 

2,714 


19 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO. 3. AI 2 O 3 , 35 Si02 

1,510 

2,750 


20 

0.3 K:0, 0.7 CaO, 3.9 AI 2 O 3 , 39 SiOa 

1 , 530 

2,780 


23 

0. 3 K20, 0. 7 CaO, 5. 4 AI 2 O 3 , 54 Si02 

] , 590 

2,894 


26 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 7. 2 AI 2 O 3 . 72 SiOa 

i 1 , 650 

3,002 

1 , 6)00 

27 

0. 3 K 2 O, 0. 7 CaO, 20. 0 AI 2 O 3 , 200 Si02 

i 1 , 670 

3,038 

1 , 620 

28 

AI 2 O 3 10 Si02 

1 , 690 

3.074 

1 , 635 

29 

AkOs 8 SiOa 

1,710 

3,110 

1 , 650 

30 

AI 2 O 3 6 SiOs 

1 . 730 

3,146 

1 , 670 

31 

AkOa 6 Si02 

1,750 

3,182 

1,685 

32 

AI 2 O 3 4 SiOa 

1,770 

3,218 

1 , 705 

33 

AkOs 3 Si02 

1,790 

3,254 

1,720 

34 

AkOs 2. 5 Si02 

1,810 

3,290 

1,740 

35 

AI 2 O 3 2.0 SiOe 

1,830 

3,320 

1,755 

36 

AkOal.SSiOa 

1,850 

3,362 


37 


1 , 880 

3,416 

1,835 

38 


1,960 

3,470 

1,850 

39 


1,950 

3 , 542 

1 , 880 

40 


1,980 

3,596 

1,915 

41 


2,010 

3 , 650 

1,970 

42 

AI 2 O 3 

2,050 

3,722 

2,025 







The use of Seger cones for the estimation of the softening point of basic refrac- 
tories is not advisable and the optical pyrometer should be employed for this purpose, 
especially since the temperatures involved are often above the available cone series. 
When it is necessary to resort to the use of cones these should be placed on a plaque 
made from a mixture of fused alumina and kaolin and not upon that supporting the 
test specimens which is necessarily basic. 
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The Holborn-Kiuihaum pyrometer lUiLst be carefully calibrtited for the particular 
absorption in use. It should be kept in mind that the lamp iK'eds to be recali- 
brated from time to time. Tim* calibration methods of Kauolt are to be recoin- 
mended for this purposed 

In work involving direct pyroriietric determinations it is usually not feasible to 
take the bending of the test cones as the .softening point but the end point is consid- 
ered to have been reached when a distinct rounding of the edges is observed or a 
bead is formed. At best the estimation of the so-called fusion or softening point is 
not so easy a matter as might appear, both owing to the difficulty of close observation 
and the fact that at very high temperatures volatilization becomes quite marked, 
manifesting itself in the apparent subliming or melting away of the test specimen, 
especially with magnesia or its compounds. The effect of the intense reduction almost 
unavoidable in the electric furnace also is ver}" prominent so that the real melting 
point of the substance under test can not be found, due to the reduction of the iron 
oxide commonly present to metallic iron as well as its actual volatilization. Silica 
also is driven off in appreciable amounts and any alkalis present are lost completely. 

Where the character of the refractory permits it the fusion test should be made 
in the gas-fired furnace under neutral or at least not excessively reducing conditions. 
The tdectric furnace then remains for the testing of materials fusing above the melting 
point of platinum, 1,755"C. 

Permanent Expansion and Contraction. — Practically all refractories are 
subject to further changes in volume when heated for longer periods under the 
conditions of their use. These volume changes are called permanent in distinc- 
tion from those brought about by thermal expansion and contraction. Clay, 
magnesite and alumina refractories tend continually to contract or shrink while 
the siliceous materials expand more or less. It is evident that excessive volume 
changes are e.xceedingly undesirable inasmuch as they tend to bring about a 
breaking down of the furnace structure, through the opening up of joints, and the 
format ioii of cracks, thus causing leakage and ultimate collapse of the furnace. 
For most purposes materials showing as small a contraction or expansion in use 
are most de.sirable. Excessive shrinkage may be due to insufficient firing or 
to lack of refractoriness. Por most purpose.? the harder a refractory is fired in its 
manufacture the more satisfactory it is. 

The contraction of a material with temperature may be employed as a means of 
estimating its refractoriness as well as for determining the proper point to which it 
should be fired, Tliis affords a method of study which is exceedingly valuable and 
in. fact makes po.ssible a classification of refractories and the discrimination between 
the various grades. In securing the data needed for this purpose it is only necessary 
to prepare a series of specimens from the unburned material of such size as will permit 
accurate measurement of volume and to fire them at a number of increasing tempera- 
tures. We might, for instance, mold and dry 12 briquettes, 4 by 3 by 3 cm., immers- 
ing them in petroleum until completely saturated and then determine their volume 
by any eonvenient method. After heating the specimens to a low temperature just 
sufficient to expel the petroleum they are placed in a suitable test kiln or furnace 
capable of good temperature control and provided with calibrated platinum-platinum 
rhodium thermocouples and a high-resistance milli voltmeter or, still better, a potenti- 
ometer. The temperature range must be adjusted to the kind of refractory being 
tested. If we are dealing Tvith a fireclay material the range between 1,150° and 
l,42o°C. may be chosen. The heat is raised from above 1,000°C. at the rate of 30°C. 

1 Bureau of Standards, Technologic Paper No. 10, see also p. 450, this book. 
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per hour and this schedule must be adhered to closely in order that it may be possil:)lc 
to check the results in other firings. The specimens must be so placed that they can 
be reached from without the furnace and withdrawn by means of suitable tongs. It 
is also well to place a series of pyrometric cones as close to the briquettes as possible 
to serve as a check on the heat treatment. When the pyroiiieter indicates the tem- 
perature of 1,150°C. the first briquette should be withdrawn and at once placed in an 
auxiliary muffle furnace maintained at a temperature of about 600 to 700°C. If the 
temperature interval decided upon is 25°C. the next specimen must be removed at 
1,175*’ and so on until the maximum temperature of 1,425® has been reached. The 
temperature intervals may be taken as large or small as is convenient. Where but 
few points are desired they may be made as large as 100°j a convenient interval is 
40° which roughly approximates two standard cones. When all of the briquettes 
have been removed and placed in the auxiliary muffle the latter is allowed to cool 
down at its natural rate. When cold the specimens are marked according to the tem- 
perature at which they have been withdrawn and their volumes determined. 

For the purpose of securing comparable records it is customary to compute the 
percentage of shrinkage of each specimen based upon its volume in the dried state 



according to the obvious relation: 100 On — where Vi == volume of briejuette 

in the dried state and V 2 = its volume in the fired state. The plotting of these r(\siilts 
in graphical form offers a convenient form of comparison from which an estimate of 
the behavior of the material can be readily made. Such a graph is shown in the 
curve of Fig. 3 which at once tells us that the refractory continues to (con- 
tract until the temperatui’e 1,350°C. has been reached. The material therefore must 
be burned to this point if it is desired that it be as constant in volume as possil)le. 
It will be noted that beyond this temperature the shrinkage decreases which is due 
to expansion of the mass, and the downward trend of the curve is equivalent to nega- 
tive shrinkap, or expansion. Tliis phenomenon is very cliaracteristic of clays which 
“overfire, i,e. which on account of excessive softening due to heat and the evolution 
of gases develop a vesicular or spongy structure accompanied by a swelling of the 
mass. Clay in this state suffers a decided deterioration in quality since it flows and 
deforms, possesses low mechanical strength and offers but little resistance to corroding 
influences such as slags. The diagram thus gives important data concerning a re- 
fractory, namely the rate of slirinkage, with temperature, dv/dt, the temperature at 
which maximum condensation has taken place and the point at which ^'overfiring 
begins. 

It is evident that such studios show also volume alterations due to molecular 
changes, such as the transformation of quartz to cristobalite and tridymite, the 
decomposition of clay into sillimanite, etc. 

31 
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iEquipnieiit for Volume Studies. — ^The volume of the specimens may be 
determined by means of several methods of which one or the other may be the 
more convenient. The direct determination of volume is made most conven- 
iently by means of a voluminometer of the Seger type, illustrated in Fig. 4. The 
apparatus is first filled with kerosene to the zero mark of the burette which 
coincides with the zero mark of the tube, attached to the cap of the bottle. 



Fig. 4. — Schurecht voluminoraeter. 

Sufficient of the liquid to allow for the introduction of the specimen is then 
drawn up into the burette and bulb on top of the latter and the stop cock placed 
in the shutoff position. The cap is removed, the specimen previously saturated 
with petroleum placed in the bottle, the cap replaced and the liquid allowed to 
run back into the bottle up to the zero mark. The stop cock is closed again and 
the volume of the test piece read from the burette which is graduated to 0.1 c.c. 

Indirectly, volume may fie determined by two weighing methods. One method 
consists in saturating the specimen by immersion in a suitable liquid, kerosene or 
water, and weighing it in this state. The same test piece is then weighed while sus- 
pended in the liquid. From these weights the exterior volume of the specimen, in 
cubic centimeters, is computed from the relation: v (w — $)/5, where v = exterior 
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volume, w = saturated weight, s = suspended weight, in grams, and 8 = density of 
the liquid. 

A modified pycnometer has also been used by Schurecht^ for the determination 
of the volume of test specimens. It consists essentially of a wide-mouth cylindrical 
glass vessel provided with a ground in, hollow stopper which has a tube in its center. 
The volume of this piece is computed from the relation: v = {w — Wi b)/8, where 
V — volume of specimen; w — weight of bottle plus liquid in grams; Wi = weight of 
bottle plus liquid plus specimen; h ^ weight of saturated test piece, and d ~ specific 
gravity of liquid. 

With increase in temperature above a minimum point the apparent volume of 
most refractories decreases steadily, due to colloidal changes or to the influence of 
fluxes which tend to bring about softening of the mass. In general, most refractory 
oxides undergo contraction upon being heated which in a large measure must be 
described as a surface-tension phenomenon. This force is active in reducing the 
superficial area of the mass and theoretically tends to reduce the volume to the shape 
of a sphere. To use a homely simile the mass contracts as if it were uniformly acted 
upon by a tension similar to that of rubber stretched upon a ball. At lower tempera- 
tures the rigidity of the system is too great to cause appreciable contraction but at 
higher heats the effect becomes more and more manifest as may be readily demon- 
strated by heating alumina, magnesium oxide, thorium oxide, zirconium oxide, etc., 
to temperatures greatly below their fusion points proper. This contraction increases 
rapidly in the presence of fluxes so that for instance the addition of a small amount of 
boric acid will cause alumina to reach constant volume at 1,750°C., about 300° below 
its softening or melting temperature. The presence of basic oxides in clay and sili- 
ceous materials and of acid ones in the basic refractories tends to form eutectic com- 
binations which depress the softening temperature of the whole and at the same time 
bring about a marked decrease in the viscosity of the system. This condition may 
cause marked shrinkage at furnace working temperatures. For this reason it is de- 
sirable that the refractories be fired, if possible, to a temperature higher than that at 
which they are used. 

Porosity. — Coincident with the shrinkage in volume there occurs contraction 
of the pore space. The reduction in porosity may therefore be taken as a criterion 
of the gradual softening of the mass and being determined quite readily it is 
often used for the purpose of establishing the refractory character of a material. 
This method is not so sensitive with reference to small temperature effects as 
the measurement of volume but is amply accurate for most purposes. The 
determination of porosity involves the weighing of the fired specimen in air, 
weighing the piece when completely saturated with kerosene or water and finally 
when suspended from the beam of the balance and immersed in the liquid at a 
definite temperature. The first determination requires that the specimen be 
previously dried to remove any moisture. In bringing about complete saturation 
the piece is usually allowed to boil in water under a partial vacuum for 5 hr. 
and is then allowed to cool in water down to the normal temperature. The 
porosity, or pore space, expressed in per cent of the volume of the specimen, is 
computed from the Purdy formula: 

Per cent p = 100(ty — d)/w — s, where, 

10 = weight in air of specimen, saturated with water, in grams, 
d — weight in air of dry specimen, 
s = weight of specimen suspended in water, and 

per cent p = pore space, in per cent of the external volume. 

1 Journ. Ceram, Soc., Vol. 1, p. 55G-58. 
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Similar to the change in volume the porosities of a material firecl to different 
temperatures may be plotted against the temperature* The curves thus obtained 
are equally instructive and valuaiffe, for the comparison of the pyro-tcchnical 
properties of refractories. The lower curve of Fig. 3 gives the results obtained 
with a fireclay material. Here again the rate of porosity decrease, the tempera- 
ture at which the structure has become dense, shown by the approach to zero 
porosity, and the evidence or overfiring offer data of practical importance. The 
accuracy of the results obtained depends of course upon the accuracy of the 
temperature measurements. Too much attention cannot be given to the calibra- 
tion of the pyrometers. 

Since the determination of the porosity depends to a large extent upon the absorp- 
tion of water by the material it will suffice in many cases to make use only of this 
value in establishing the relation between temperature and its effect upon the con- 
solidation or vitrification of the body. In determining the absorption we need to 
know only the weights of the dry specimen and its weight when saturated with water, 
and the computation consists of the evident relation 100 (in — d)/d, where w = weight 
of saturated specimen, and d = weight of dry test piece. The value merely expresses 
the weight of water absorbed in terms of the dry weight of the specimen. The por- 
osity value is to be preferred in all cases where closer differentiation is desirable or 
where the comparison of bodies possessing different specific gravities is involved. 

Occasionally it may be desirable to determine the total porosity of refractories, 
especially where they are dense and the absorption of water is incomplete or where 
enclosed pores exist into which the liquid cannot penetrate. For the calculation of 
this value it is necessary to determine the bulk and the true specific gravity. The 
former is determined by obtaining the weight of the dried piece, in air, and its exterior 
volume, as described in a preceding paragraph. The bulk density obviously is equiva- 
lent to the relation iv/v, where lo ~ weight of specimen and v = its volume. The 
true specific gravity is found by crushing the material, passing it through the 100- 
mesh sieve and determining the values sought by means of the pycnometer in the 
usual manner. The true porosity is then computed from the relation: p - 100(1 — 
fii) /do, where p = per cent pore space in terms of the exterior volume, d - true specific 
gravity and dz = bulk specific gravity. 

Specific Gravity. — It is interesting to note that most silicates upon being 
heated increase in specific volume, that is, decrease in density, in spite of the fact 
that the exterior volume of the piece may contract. It is evident that this 
phenomenon is to be ascribed to molecular changes and to the progress of soften- 
ing or fusion. In general, the porosity-temperature curves parallel the specific 
gravity-temperature plots. Fireclays higher in fluxing impurities invariably 
show a lower specific gravity at the same temperature than purer materials, but 
even refractory clays exhibit an appreciable drop in density. Thus a high-grade 
Kentucky flint clay of specific gravity 2.60, when fired to 1,550°C., possessed a 
density of 2.38. From the technical standpoint the determination of the specific 
gravity is often of service in quickly estimating the degree of firing to which a 
refractory has been subjected for the purpose of judging whether it has been 
brought to the proper end point, especially in the case of silica and magnesite 
brick. 

The true specific gravity is also of great value in theoretical studies for the observa- 
tion of transformation points. Since fusion from the exact standpoint represents a 
change of state which may be located by the discontinuity of some physical property, 
it may represent the intersection of the vapor-tension curves of the crystalline and 
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amorphous states, the point of optical deorientation, the Ijreak in electrical conduc- 
tivity, tlie discontinuity of the heating curve, the change in specific volume, etc. For 
this reason plots showing the relation between specific gravity and temperature fre- 
quently establish critical points of considerable interest. At the same time it might 
be understood that even the most refined methods of the laboratory will fail in dealing 
with systems of great viscosity in which the high internal friction may arrest or greatly 
delay any changes by means of which the critical point is recognized. 

Resistance to Compression at Furnace Temperatures. — In use refractories 
are frequently subjected to compression and sometimes tension stresses. This is 
particularly the case in the arches and crowns of furnaces and kilns, gas-retort 
benches, hot-blast stoves, etc. Any decrease in rigidity suffered by the refrac- 
tory body due to incipient softening will at once become evident by more or less 
marked deformation under stresses exceedingly small compared with the compres- 
sive strengths of the material in the cold state. Thus, a firebrick showing a crush- 
ing strength in the cold of 3,000 lb. per square inch may be deformed under a 
pressure of 50 lb, per square inch at furnace temperatures. The softening of such 
substances through a given viscosity range is not only a function of temperature 
but of time as well. It is possible tlierefore to vitrify a body by exposure to higher 
temperatures in a shorter time and at lower points of the temperature scale during 
longer periods. 

Great differences exist as to the viscosity and deformation of different minerals and 
rocks both natural and artificial. As a general proposition it may be stated that the 
higher the material is in fluxing impurities, he. basic oxides in the case of siliceous and 
acid oxides in basic mixtures, the greater the deformation under conditions of pressure. 
It is a fact also that silicates high in alumina sliow greater contraction under constant 
pressure than siliceous ones. The resistance of refractories to pressure at furnace 
temperatures therefore offers a measure of the rigidity of refractories and, indeed, 
of their resistance to heat, since it is evident that a material showing but little deforma- 
tion at a given temperature, say 1,350°C., and under a given load is to be preferred to 
one which softens and gives evidence of excessive contraction. 

With reference to resistance toloadconditionsit may be said tliat the refractoriness 
of a material is a function of the pressure employed. For instance, a firebrick, showing 
in the unloaded condition a softening point corre.sponding to cone 32 to 33, may under 
pressure show a steady deformation or collapse at a temperature represented by cone 
19 to 20.^ The initial mechanical strength and thci degree of firing are, however, factors 
in determining the resistance to load conditions, since den.se brick, formed under a 
heavy pressure, are more resistant than those of a more open and porous structure. 
The amount of cementing material present and the degree in which it coheres with the 
granular constituents is involved as well. Almost invariably hard-fired bricks in 
which this condition is brought to a high degree of perfection will stand up much 
better than those burned to a lower temperature. It will be seen therefore that 
resistance to pressure at furnace temperature is by no means a simple property and a 
test involving such a condition should not be prescribed indiscriminately. It should 
be reserved for refractories which are actually to be used im places where pressure is 
really an important factor. The test as applied so far in this country errs on the 
safe side but is liable to be unfair to certain materials. This defect is diminished 
by reducing the load applied and for this reason it is becoming customary to employ a 
pressure of 25 lb. per square inch rather than 50 lb. as has been the former practice. 

Failure may occur in one of two ways, either through the softening of the mass as 
evidenced by excessive contraction, distortion or bending or through shear, in which 

1 J. W. Mbllor and W. Emepy, Trans. English. Ceramic Soc., Vol. 17, part 2, pp. 360 et seq. 
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case the failure is usually more or less abrupt. The former type of failure is more 
common in fireclay, the latter with silica, chromite and magnesite refractories. 

The test as usually carried out is very simple and consists in applying pressure 
upon a standard size firebrick, placed on end within a suitable furnace, and raising the 
temperature at the prescribed rate. The maximum temperature is maintained con- 
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stant for some time, usually II 2 hr. The furnace recommended for this purpose is 
shown in Fig. 5, in which provision is made for the simultaneous testing of two speci- 
mens. The expansion and contraction may be followed by attaching a pantograph 
recorder to the beam but the specimen is rated according to the contraction it has 
suffered expressed in per cent of the original length or whether it has failed by collapse. 

The maximum temperature to be employed depends upon the kind of refractory to 
be tested. It is usually taken to be 1,350°C. for grade one firebrick, 1,400°C, for silica 
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and 1,450°C. for magnesite brick. However, no definite standards have been adopted 
any official organization for general use. 

A modified pressure test has been proposed by Nesbitt and Bell in which the speci- 
mens are heated to and immediately subjected to pressure transmitted 

through a 2-in. steel ball. The depth to which the ball has been pressed into the speci- 
men is considered to be the criterion of the load resistance of the material. 

The results of tension tests upon refractories in the hot state are not available 
in the literature nor are data relating to the transverse strength of bricks and tiles. 
This is to be regretted since in many furnace constructions transverse loads must be 
considered. Again, it seems very probable that the compression test of firebricks will 
ultimately be replaced by one involving transverse stress. 

Thermal Properties. — The thermal qualities of refractories, specific heat, 
conductivity and expansion are determined according to the established physical 
methods. It is evident that these properties are of considerable practical impor- 
tance. The data available, however, on these subj ects are quite meager, especially 
if it is considered that the structure of the manufactured product, irrespective 
of its chemical nature, is of paramount importance. Eurthermore, these proper- 
ties are subject to change with temperature and comparatively few constants are 
at hand to illustrate the character of these relations. It is known that the spe- 
cific heat and thermal conductivity increase with temperature but the fundamental 
laws governing these changes have not been established. Furthermore, it must 
be realized that the structure of all these materials is certain to undergo physical 
changes which affect the thermal qualities. 

Specific Heat — This constant has been determined ])y heating a specimen of 
known weight in a furnace and when brought to constant temperature allowing 
it to drop into a calorimeter. The error due to the heat lost in transferring the 
specimen is usually greater than has been appreciated. The increase in specific 
heat with temperature appears to represent in general a linear function, though 
this has not been established beyond doubt and in some cases it is known that the 
relation is a more complicated one. 

Thermal Conductivity. — The methods for determining this constant appar- 
ently most in favor at the present time are those involving the measurement of heat 
loss computed from the input of electrical energy utilized in heating coils sur- 
rounded by the material under test.^ Comparative tests are frequently made by 
measuring the temperature drop between known or equal distances of different 
materials, heated from a source of constant temperature and brought to thermal 
equilibrium. In general, heat conductivity decreases with the porosity of the 
materials. 

Thermal Expansion.-— The linear expansion upon heating specimens to known 
temperatures by immersion in baths maintained at a constant point may be 
accomplished by dii'ect measurements using a micrometer microscope, by a 
system of levers, magnifying the expansion so that it may be read from a scale or, 
through the use of an optical lever, with mirror, scale and telescope. More refined 
methods, as that of Fizeau, are scarcely ever used in technical work. Probably 
one of the best known and most satisfactory methods is that of A. W. Gray,^ 
using bars 30 cm. long, immersed in an oil bath or heated in an air furnace. ^ The 
length changes are determined by means of two microscopes clamped to an invar 

1 R. A. Hokning, Trans. Am. Ceram. Soc., Vol. 19. 

2 Bci. Pavers Nos. 332 and 352, Bureau of Standards, 
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bar, the distance between them being equal to the original length. Ihe readings 
are made focusing upon fine platinum wires hung from each end of the speci- 
men and extending downward through and below the furnace. 

A simple apparatus for determining thermal expansion is illustrated in Fig. 6, 
consisting essentially of a container provided wuth a heating cooling and stirrer. The 
specimen is placed upon quartz glass supports and a quartz rod is placed upon 
the upper end. A lever, with a miri’or attached to its end, is brought in contact with 
the quartz rod and the initial and final readings made by means of the telescope and 
scale. For higher temperatures up to about 300°C. ^^Crisco” may be used inthebath. 

Resistance to Temperature Changes. — ^Although in general it may be said 
that the ability of refractories to resist sudden temperature changes is a function 
of the coefficient of thermal expansion, increasing with the decrease of this con- 



stant, there are many factors affecting this property. Furthermore, the physical 
changes brought about by the continued heat effect in use may change the char- 
acter of the refractory very decidedly with time. Thus, a firebrick may resist 
sudden temperature changes very well in the condition it comes from the kiln but 
after having been in place in the furnace for some time it may possibly become 
denser at the surface, through vitrification or the absorption of slag or glass and 
thus show a decided tendency to spall. The specimens therefore should be fired 
to a temperature at or above that of their use before being tested. With some 
kinds of refractories their tendency to spall when heated or cooled quickly consti- 
tutes a serious draw-back to their use. 

Xo standardized tests for the estimation of this quality are available at the 
present time and the practices vary vridely. The specimens are heated to tempera- 
tures varying from SOO to 1,000®C. and are subjected to treatments consisting in 
quenching the test pieces in cold water, either by complete or partial immersion or in 
subjecting them to cooling in an air blast. After such treatment, varying from 1 to 5 
min., the specimens are replaced in the heating furnace and the operation repeated a 
specified number of times or until failure occurs. The criteria for comparison may be 
the number of treatments withstood, the weight of material broken off or the ratio 
between the original and final strength, usually the modulus of rupture. The last 
procedure would seem to be the most rational. 

Resistance to Slagging Action.— According to the porosity of the refractories, 
the temperature, viscosity and the chemical nature of the slag or glass the absorp- 
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bioii of fuHed material is more or less pronounced. It is evident that for best 
resistance the refractory should be dense and as impervious as possible and not 
: 5 ubject to chemical interaction with the liquid slag. However, it appears that 
not only the total volume of pore space but also its capillary character, that 
Ls, the fineness of the pores, is of great significance in this respect, as well as 
whether they are sealed or communicating. 

The tests conducted for estimating the quality of resistance to slag corrosion con- 
sists usually in cementing a refractory ring to the surface of the test piece and placing 
within the space of the former a definite quantity of the slag in question. Upon 
heating the specimen thus prepared to a specified temperature, usually 1,360°C., the 
absorption of slag is noted by breaking the test piece through the center of the ring 
and observing the area through which the slag has penetrated. In the tentative 
specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials the ring is of 2.5 in. inside 
diameter and 0.5 in. deep. In the case of refractories for use in the glass industry 
small crucibles are usually made, charged witli a glass mixture, more corrosive than 
the normal composition, and the exttmt of the penetration noted. 

Mechanical Strength. — The mechanical strength of refractories in the cold 
state varies between wide limits, according to the density and hardness of the 
materials. Thus clay firebricks may show compressive strengths from 1,000 
to 5,000 lb. and moduli of rupture up to 1,200 lb. per square inch. The toughness 
of refractories, as measured by their resistance to abrasion, likewise varies greatly. 
Many of the most heat-resisting refractories stand up but poorly under conditions 
of abrasion. Under certain conditions, as in the top part of blast furnaces, hard 
and tough materials are required to resist the wearing action of the charge while 
for other uses this requirement may be neglected. The toughness of refractory 
bricks may be determined by means of the ‘‘rattler,” a machine employed for 
the testing of paving bricks, with the modification that the entire charge consist 
of the smaller spheres employed in the standard test of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

Electrical Resistance and Dielectric Strength. — These qualities are involved 
only where refractories are used also as insulators as in electric furnaces, stoves, 
hot plates, heaters of all kinds, spark plugs, insulators used in Cottrell installa- 
tions for the removal of dust from heated gases, etc. It is necessary that products 
so used have as high an electrical resistance as possible at the temperature reached 
and also good dielectric strength where high voltages are cini)loyed and there is 
danger of puncture. Refractories high in fluxes such as feldspar are apt to break 
down at comparatively low temperatures. In the case of porcelain it was found 
by Henderson and Weimer that at 275°C. a body fired to cone 9 showed a reduc- 
tion in the puncturing voltage to one-thirtieth of the initial value at atmospheric 
temperature.^ 

For the testing of refractories with reference to their electrical conductivity at 
higher temperatures a cup of 60 nun. outside diameter, 65 mm. height and having a 
wall 2.6 mm. thick is made from the material in question and fired. This specimen is 
placed ill a suitable furnace. .Electrical contact is provided by the use of molten 
metal on the inside of the cup and its immersion in a shallow metal bath on the outside. 
An alternating current, 60 cycle, of 500 volts is employed and the current passing 
through the material measured by means of a sensitive milliammeter or a dynamo- 
meter watt meter. The temperature is determined by means of insulated thermo- 
couples immersed in the molten metal on the inside of the cup. 

1 Trans. Am. Ceram. Soo., Vol. 13. p. 409-75. 
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The results of the resistance measurements are usually plotted as the logioi? 
against the temperature, in degrees C. The plots as a rule are approximately straight 
lines expressed by the relation: Logioi? ^ a — hi, where R — resistance of the speci- 
men in ohms, t = temperature and a and b are constants. In computing a 

resistivity factor, based on the dimensions of the cup, the resistance is calculated per 
cubic centimeter of the material. The criterion used in comparing the merits of each 
material is the temperature, Te, at which the material has the definite resistance of one 
megohm per cubic centimeter, a value used by the electrical division of the Bureau 
of Standards in evaluating different types of spark plugs. 

Types of Refractories. — The several types of refractories may be classified 
from the technical standpoint as follows: 

1 . Clay refractories : 

(a) High in clay substance. 

{b) Low in clay substance, siliceous. 

2. Silica refractories. 

(a) Lime bonded. 

(6) Clay bonded. 

3. Aluminous refractories. 

{a) High in alumina. 

(b) Aluminum silicates of sillimanite type. 

4. Magnesite refractories. 

5. Dolomite refractories. 

6. Refractories of spinel tj^pe. 

7. Carbon refractories. 

S, Silicon carbide refractories. 

9. Special refractories. 

10. Insulating refractories. 


CLAY REFRACTORIES 


Clays High in Clay Substance. — The purest type of clay is that represented 
by carefully 'washed kaolin consisting essentially of a hydrous silicate of alu- 
minum, ALOs. 2SiOo.2H20, corresponding to the following percentage com- 
position 


Silica 

Alumina 

Combined water 


Htdrocts, Dehydrated, 

Per Cent Per Cent 

46.3 53.8 

39.8 46.2 

13.9 


'While this substance, commonly called kaolin, does not correspond to the 
most refractory mineral combination of silica and alumina found in nature, it is 
at least the most commonly distributed material, since it may be assumed to be 
the fundamental constituent of all fireclays. Other minerals, such as sillimanite, 
cyanite, and andalusite, corresponding to the general formula Al203.Si02, are 
far more infusible, but are of comparatively rare occurrence in clays. 

The so-called melting point of pure clays is close to that of platinum; that is, 
about l,/o0 C. Substances whose softening temperatures differ too greatly from 
that of kaolin should not be considered as fireclays. Though the chemical composi- 
tion of fireclays approaches more or less closely that of kaohmte, Al2O3.2SiO2.2H2O, 
thej" differ widely as regards their physical structure, varying through all stages from 
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the well-defined crystalline state to that of a typical colloid. From the technical 
standpoint, roughly, three classes of refractory clays may be distinguished, viz,, 
kaolins, flint clays, and plastic clays. 

Kaolins. — The first class of materials, usually of geologically primary origin, 
consists, in the purified state, of white clayey matter, containing both the crystal- 
line and amorphous varieties of clay base. In some of these clays the crystalline 
constituents predominate, as in the North Carolina kaolins. The plasticity of 
these clays is but feebly developed, though where the granular matter has been 
broken down by the action of water or other agencies to the amorphous condition, 
a fair working quality may result. These clays, on account of their whiteness, are 
used in the pottery industries. 

There are, however, kaolins which possess a fair degree of plasticity, as the Georgia 
and Florida kaolins and some of the English china clays. These, as long as they 
maintain good whiteness, are highly valued in the manufacture of white ware and 
porcelain products. Frequently, however, increased plasticity is coincident with 
increased content of fluxes and consequent reduction in refractoriness. While marked 
plasticity in itself, of course, does not mean reduced refractoriness, it indicates geo- 
logical conditions which tend to incorporate impurities in the clay. 

Owing to their purity (absence of basic oxides) the kaolins are the most refractory 
clays. Thus a well-known kaolin from Zettlitz, Bohemia, which is considered a 
standard material of its kind, shows a softening temperature corresponding to Seger 
cone No. 35, estimated to correspond to a temperature of 1,750°C., according to the 
scale adopted by the Bureau of Standards (palladium — 1,549°C.; platinum = 
1,755°C.). 

Flint Clays. — The so-called flint clays embrace many materials of a grade 
of purity corresponding closely in composition to the best grade of kaolins. 
Like the latter, they may, of course, deteriorate into clays of comparatively 
low refractory value. As has been said, their composition is very close to that 
of the kaolins, even as to the content of chemical w'ater. Ph 3 ^sically they are 
unlike the soft and chalky kaolins in possessing a hard, dense amorphous struc- 
ture, showing a peculiar well-defined conchoidal fracture. The color is usually 
gray. The initial plasticity is exceedingly feeble, though if exposed to the 
weather or if ground either dry or wet the condition of colloidal ‘‘set” may be 
partially overcome and sufficient plasticity developed for molding purposes. 
Owing to the weak plasticity possessed by flint clays, their drying shrinkage 
when ground and made up with water is very slight. On the other hand, in burn- 
ing these clays undergo a considerable shrinkage. In this respect, however, 
considerable difference exists between the various materials, apparently depend- 
ent upon the colloidal state of the clay base. Thus, for instance, a Pennsylvania 
flint clay from Clearfield County showed a linear shrinkage of 5.5 per cent up to 
cone 20; a Maryland clay of the same type was found to possess a maximum 
shrinkage of 5.6 per cent at cone 11, which decreased on further heating to 3.5 
per cent at cone 20, indicating an increase in volume; a Kentucky flint clay, on the 
other hand, showed a steady gain in shrinkage up to cone 9, when it reached a 
linear contraction of 9 per cent, while at cone 20 it showed 9.5 per cent.^ 

The volume shrinkage characteristic of these clays subjects the structure of the 
product into which they enter to a severe strain, which, owing to the low tensile 
strength, may cause serious difficulty due to cracking and checking, so that it may be 

1 J, M. Knotk, Trans, Am. Ceram. Roc., Vol. 12. 
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necessary either to calcine the flint clay before incorporating it in the body or to 
replace it in part by ground waste bricks (grog). 

The burning shrinkage in the case of flint clays cannot be entirely attributed to 
the contraction accompanying vitrification. Considering the purity of these clays 
it is evident that part of the shrinkage is independent of this factor and must be due 
to a molecular change of another kind, that peculiar to many typical amorphous 



Fig. 7. — Tennessee ball-clay tests. 


substances, like alumina, magnesia, zircouia, etc. We may, therefore, ascribe the 
high burning-shrinkage of flint clays to colloidal volume changes. Geologists are 
not agreed as to the origin of flint clays, an obscure subject upon which definite 
information seems to be lacking. 

Besides the flint clays proper there are certain dense fireclays of feeble initial 
plasticity which lack the other characteristics of this class of materials. Such a clay 



occurs in Alabama, which evidently had been formed under conditions radically differ- 
ent from those producing flint clays. Hard nodules of amorphous silica (flint) were 
found to be associated with this clay which in itself is dense, of white color and by 
fine grinding can be made to attain a fair degree of plasticity. 

Flint cla 5 ’s occur in extensive deposits in the upper Mercer and Middle Kittanning 
formations of Pennsylvania and Maryland, the Scioto viile in Kentucky and the Lower 
Kittanning and Upper Freeport in Ohio as well as in the pocket formations of the pre- 
Pennsylvania limestones, 40 to 140 miles west of St. Louis, Mo., probably of cretaceous 
origin. The Ohio flint clays as a rule are not equal in refractoriness to the others 
mentioned for which a softening point of cone 33 to 35 is demanded. 
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Plastic Refractory Clays.— Clays combining good plasticity with high refrac- 
toriness are not of common occurrence. While there are a number of such 
deposits in the United States, the majority of these materials show plasticity 
at the expense of heat-resisting power, that is, they soften at temperatures 
below that of cone 32. Occasionally they develop in limited quantities as the 
result of the weathering of flint clay. 

The most important sources of such clays are to be found in the so-called ball 
clays of Paris and Whitlock, Tcnii., Mayfield, Ky., Anna, 111., Enid and Senatobia, 
Miss., and in the plastic fireclays from 8t. Louis and southern Ohio. These clays are 
of great importance as a source of clay for the manufacture of refractories for the glass 
industry and of graphite crucibles. Plastic clays of good quality are also found in 
the Golden district, Colorado, Utah and California. 

Analyses of several typical clays of this class are given in table: 


Taulu 2 



Silica 

Alum- 

ina 

L''erric 

oxide 

Titan- j 
ium ox- ! 
ide ' 

Lime 

Mag- 
^ nesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Loss on 
^ ignition 

St. Louis 

Whitlook, Tcnii., Clay No. 5 

-17. 70 

! 28. 7rj 
; .33. 2S 

3.00 

1.21 

1 

1. 85 
not dot. 

1 

0.30 1 
0. 45 

0.35 
0. 75 

0. 15 
not (let. 

not 

det. 

: 11.00 

10. 25 

Mayfield, Ny., Clay No. -1. 

r>:i. 

1 32.30 

1.17 

not dot. 

0. 40 

0.83 

not dot. 

not 

det. 

12.44 

Mayfield, Ky., Clay No. (1. 
Klingenberg, Genuany 

()0. SO 

r)0. 70 

21,02 

1 21). 20 

0. SS 

1 . 1 

2. 80 

I. 01 

0. 40 

1 . 08 

0. 13 
0. 73 

0. 50 

0. 85 

0. 38 
0. 19 

10. 30 

14. 24 


The chemical coiu])()si|.i()n of llic German IvlingeiilH'rg clay has been given for 
comparison inasmuch as il. n'pi'csenls one of the best known bonding clays known, 
especially for the mamifacturc of graphite enu-ibh'S. 

It will be noted that tlu'se compositions show a higher silica and lower alumina 
content than the kaolins and flint, clays, and in addition show replacement of the AI2O3 
and combined water b}^ fluxing eonstifuents, iron oxide, lime, magnesia and alkalis. 
This replacement when (iontimied heyoud the bounds indicated results in further 
decrease of the heat-n^sislhig (lualities until we come to the plastic fireedays of low 
grade. This makes it necessary to classify the plastic fireclays of this type according 
to their softening point into No. 1 mat,orials softening at or above cone No. 32, No. 2 
clays softening between cones No. 30 to 32, No. 3 clays softening between cones 28 
and 20 and No. 4 materials fusing between Nos. 26 and 19. This classification is an 
arbitrary one and does not hold strictly for siliceous clays as will be shown later. 

A large class of fireclays associated with the coal measures of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and Indiana belong to the types softening be- 
tween cones 28 to 32. These are useful for bonding purposes in the manufacture of 
firebricks and sha])es. Such clays arc availa!)lc in enormous quantities in conjunc- 
tion of the coals of these states. All of the plastic bond clays, whether of the No. 1 
grade or not, fire to a buff color whi(di may become more and more discolored through 
the presence of iron ])yrit('S or iron oxide as we descend in the scale of refractoriness. 

The purest as well as tlui strongest clays are prol)ably the so-called ball clays, the 
plasticity and bonding power of which is reinforced by the presence of organic matter. 
This type of clay seems to be preferred in the manufacture of grapliite crucibles, and 
other special refractories. 
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The Testing of Refractory Clays. — In the study of clays it soon becomes 
evident that the chemical composition is not the only criterion of their value. 
It is impossible to foretell an^^hing concerning the physical properties of a clay 
from its composition excepting the refractoriness which can be estimated fairly 
accurately. For this reason it is evident that tests of the physical properties 
are of great significance. It might be well to consider some of these together 
with simple tests devised for their numerical evaluation. 


One of the first constants we desire to know about a clay is the amount of water 
required to impart to it the consistency known as normal consistency. By this we 
mean the condition in which the clay is neither too stiff so that it cannot be molded 
and shaped readily nor so soft that the clay will stick to a bright nickel knffe or 
spatula. The experienced operator will hit this condition with considerable accuracy, 
but unfortunately w^e have no device for gaging it with absolute accuracy. The 
Vicat needle used in cement testing has been suggested for this purpose. It is sur* 
prising, however, how closely an experienced operator can check his work in obtaining 
practically the same consistency. In determining this water content, then, we must 
make up a briquette of the plastic clay, weigh it at once and dry it. The final drying 
should take place at a temperature of 110°C. The calculation merely consists in 
subtracting the weight of the dried piece from its weight in the plastic state and divid- 
ing by the dry weight of the specimen. This result multiplied by 100 gives the per- 
centage of w’ater required by the clay, in terms of its dry weight. As a rule the higher 
the required water content of a clay is the more plastic the material is, but if this 
value becomes too high the plasticity becomes stickiness which is not so desirable. 

The quality of clay known as its plasticity or the property of permitting its mold- 
ing and shaping w^e have as yet not been able to express numerically by means of test 
results. All we can do at the present time is to estimate this quality by feel or by 
some indirect determinations. Thus we have already seen that the amount of water 
required to render clay plastic is a measure of its plasticity. Similarly, the shrinkage 
in drying is a criterion of this quality. Other means of estimating plasticity indirectly 
are the capacity of clays to absorb certain dyes like malachite green, the time required 
for the dried clay to slake down in water, the tensile and transverse strength of dried 
bars of clay and the fineness of the clay, with reference to the amount of material 
which fails to settle in water after standing for some time. 

The drying shrinkage is determined either by linear or by volume measurements. 
Since clay never shrinks uniformly in all directions, the shrinkage determination by 
volume is much more accurate and reliable. For this purpose the plastic clay is made 
up into a briquette which is at once immersed in petroleum and the volume of which 
is later determined by means of the voluminometer. The specimen is allowed to dry 
and is again immersed in petroleum. After standing for some time so that it is satu- 
rated with the liquid, its volume is once more determined. Evidently, the volume in 
the wet state, minus the volume in the dry state, divided by the dry volume, the result 
being multiplied by 100 gives the percentage volume shrinkage in terms of the dry 
volume. 


Since in the shrinkage of clays a volume of water equal to the volume of the con- 
traction is evaporated, we may speak of such water as shrinkage water. The volume 
of water remaining in the clay, after shrinkage has ceased, is called pore water. The 
relation between the volume of the pore and that of the shrinkage water is interesting 
and significant. 

The volume relations involved may be readily computed from the following 
relations : 


100. ;Sf(T7i - Wn) 
W2 


Volume of total water in terms of the true clay volume, expressed 
in per cent. 
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and 

452: — - Volume of shrinkage water, in terms of the true clay volume, 

\y 2 

expressed in per cent. 

In these formulas, 

S = Specific gravity of clay, approaching the value 2.00 quite closely for all 
clays of this type, 

= Weight of briquette in the wet state, 

= Weight of dried briquette, 

= Volume of briquette in wet state, and 

Vg == Volume of dried briquette. 

Subtracting the volume of the shrinkage water from that of the total water, we can 
compute the volume of pore water. The ratio of the pore-water volume to the shrink- 
age-water volume is characteristic for the several types of elay. The lower this 
value, the more plastic is the material in question. For bonding clays in general, 
the ratio should not exceed 1:1. 

A simple method for estimating the plastic character of clays consists in grinding 
them together with potters’ flint in the proportion of 1 : 1, making them up to a plastic 
mass, and forming 1-in. cubes. After drying these thoroughly and immersing them 
in water, the time required to slake the clay down to a mud is characteristic of the 
structure of the clay. Heavy, “fat” clays will break down very much slower than 
lean and less plastic ones. 

The mechanical strength of dried specimens of clay prepared from the unmixed 
material, or from a 1:1 mixture of clay and sand^ is another means of estimating 
indirectly the plasticity and bonding power. This is especially true when the sand 
mixture is used, owing to the fact that some of the very “fat” clays are apt to check 
and crack in dr 3 dng, without the addition of a non-plastic. The tensile strength is 
determined upon specimens made in the form of cement test briquettes which are 
broken in a suitable machine. The transverse strength test which is now made more 
commonty, employs bars 7 bj^ 1 by 1 in. which, when dried, are loaded at the middle 
and broken. From the dimensions of the bar, the span and the load, the modulus 
of rupture is determined, expressed in pounds per square inch. The higher the 
strength, the greater should be the plasticity and the bonding power. 

The fineness of the clay with reference to its finest particles, i.e., grains of the 
magnitude of 0.01 to 0.003 mm., is indicative in general of the content of the dispersed 
or colloidal portion, but is not necessarily a function of plasticity. Plasticity, there- 
fore, is not merely a matter of fineness. The apparent specific gravity of the dried 
clay is sometimes useful in comparing different materials. 

The Firing Behavior of Clays. — With reference to the behavior of a bond clay 
when heated to higher temperatures, several points must be noted. These are — 
the temperature at which the clay first becomes dense or vitrified, the temperature 
at which it overfires, and the point at which it shows evidence of fusion. 

The overfiring point represents that condition at which the clay shows excessive 
vitrification and softening under pressure. Most clays at this point begin to evolve 
gases which cause the structure to become vesicular or spongy. This state usually 
marks the end of the usefulness of the clay by itself. 

The fii’ing behavior of a clay is determined by making up a series of briquettes, 
about 2 by 134 by 1 in., placing them in a suitable kiln or furnace and drawing one 
or more specimens at different temperature intervals. It is necessary, of course, to 
maintain accurate temperature control by means of a pyrometer or by the use of 
standard pyrometric cones. It is customary to draw the first specimen at 1,050°C. 
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and from there on, every additional 25°C. up to 1,500°C. The rise in temperature 
above 900°C. should be at the rate of from 20 to 25'"C. per hour. 

Upon removal from the furnace the briquettes are either covered with hot sand 
or placed in a small furnace kept at a red heat so as to avoid checking or cracking on 
cooling. When cooled, the specimens are weighed and then immersed in clean water, 
boiling under a partial vacuum so that the liquid will penetrate into all the open and 
communicating pores. It is then possible either to make a simple absorption or a 
porosity determination. For general work the former will suffice. If then the absorp- 
tion data are plotted against the temperatures either in degrees or expressed in cone 
numbers a curve will be obtained which shows the firing behavior of the clay very 
clearly. The vitrification temperature will be that point at which the absorption falls 
to a minimum, usually a value not exceeding 1 per cent. The overfired condition 
is indicated by a marked rise in the absorption due to the formation of a spongy or 
vesicular state. In many of the published tests, the porosity value is plotted against 
the temperature in place of the absorption. The softening point determination has 
already been descinbed in previous paragraphs. 

There are thus three fixed points to consider in the testing of fireclays or for that 
matter in the examination of refractories in general, viz.^ the vitrification temperature 
at which the mass becomes dense and practically impervious, the point at which it be- 
comes overfired and vesicular and the softening temperature. The difference between 
the vitrification and overfiring temperature constitutes the vitrification range which is 
of considerable technical importance from the manufacturing standpoint. 

The results of physical tests made upon a number of refractory bond clays are given 
in Table 

With the increase in silica and the presence of varying amounts of fluxes the coal- 
measure fireclays tend to become dense or vitrify at higher temperatures than the 
bond clays even though the latter possess a higher ultimate refractoriness. It is 
evident, however, that there are also many clays of this type maturing at a low temper- 
ature, as for instance the carboniferous clays from Brazil, Ind, 

For high-grade clays of any kmd it is necessary that the total fluxes be as low as 
possible.^ From certain w’ork done by the writer it appears that more than 0.22 molec- 
ular equivalent of fluxes is undesirable with a silica content up to Al203.3Si02. With 
a higher content of silica the permissible FO content decreases. Thus a clay of the 
composition 0.17 RO.AhOa.I SiOo is apt under the compression conditions met with 
to fail at furnace temperature. 

Siliceous Clays. The necessity of di\dding the refractory clays into two 
classes, low and high in silica arises from the fact that the two types behave quite 
differently in use. The di\dsion line between the two kinds of materials has 
been aibitraiily fixed at a silica content of 70 per cent. It is obvious that 
the gradation from one class to the other is not an abrupt one, but that the 
properties of the first graduaUy merge into those of the second. These clays 
thus consist of clay substance plus a considerable amount of free silica as quartz 
sand. 

There are several characteristics by means of which the two types may be distin- 
guished. As a class, though with certain exceptions, the siliceous clays possess less 
plasticity, bonding power and strength in the dry state than the more aluminous ones 
and also a low drying shrinkage. In the firing process they usually show no decided 
decrease m porosity and hence remain porous. As a result, their firing shrinkage is 
very low and not infrequently n^7, due to the expansion of the quartz. 

Finally, siliceous clay refractories upon reheating in use are free from the tend- 
ency to shrink characteristic of the high clay materials. In addition they are able 
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grains are undesirable and are apt to g 

"T.?6Z%o, 

.“ I'S «“ OtiJ™, in. It .ill b. 01».™<1 11..1 the temer r»,h.e 



. complete maturity at 1,200'’C., undergoing at thesame time a contiaction m volume o 
40 per cent while the latter does not attain mmimum porosity even at 1 475 C. with 
a vLme shrinkage of only about 13.6 per cent, beginnmg with an initial temperature 
of 1,050°C. Other siliceous clays show these characteristics m a stiU more marked 

“^'Tt was reahzed early in the study of fireclays that any addition of free silica to pure 
clay substance lowered the softening temperature. Thus Seger found Collected 
Writings” p. 434) that a mixture corresponding to the molecular formula AI 2 O 3.17- 
SiOo composed of kaolin and ground quartz softened at cone 26, while the clay itself 
fused at cone 35. This eomposition represents the eutectic between the two com- 
ponents consisting of 23 per cent of hydrous clay substance and 77 per cent of quajtz. 
Seger s eutectic composition agrees as a whole with the more accurate determinations 

of Shepherd and Rankin. The curve of Seger is given in Rig. 9. ^ 

Siliceous clays therefore are inherently less refractory than the more aluminous 
ones and at the same time they are more sensitive to the presence of basic fluxes. 
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Unless these clays are low in such co4istitiients they are apt ti iuse h 
erature. It care is used to exclude the more imp’-'' ^,7 

detract from their usefulness as refractories where ■ 
is a prime consideration. 




too low a tem- 



Analysis of typical siliceous fireclays are: 


Silica 

Alumina 

Titanium oxide. 

Ferric oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Loss on ignition 


Lkster, 

Gross Almerode, 

Ark. 

Germany, Per 

Per Cent 

Cent 

. 72.05 

73.08 

, 17.21 

15.75 


2.10 

. 1.25 

0.62 

0.45 

0.54 

0.75 

0.33 


0.27 


0.16 

8.5G 

7.11 


Refractory Clay Products. -Ih’om the staiidpoint of the manufacturer the clay 
refractories may be subdivided into the following divisions: (1) Flint-clay refra- 
tories; (2) siliceous-clay ndraclories; (3) plastic-clay refractories; (4) grog 
refractories. 

Flint-clay Refractories.— The llint-cilay refractories consist essentially of a 
predominating amount of Hint clay, as liigh as 85 per cent in the best qualities, 
with a smaller admixt,ur(^ of phistic hreelay, usually just sufficient for bonding 
purposes. In IhirojK' no flint ehiys are available and hence clays of the plastic 
type as well as kaolins are us(‘d (‘xclusivcdy. It is important to use as small an 
amount as possible of phisth* (day in (he bonding of flint clay except when the 
former is of exceptional (piality, sinct^ after all it is the small amount of more 
fusible material corres])ondiiig to tlu' (‘ufnciic. whic.li governs the refractoriness of 
the whole mass. It would l)(^ (l(\siral)le in (uu’tain instances to grind together the 
plastic clay with part of the flinf. clay so as to increase the refractoriness of the 
bonding material. An idtuil combination would consist of flint clay bonded 
together with weathered plastic, (day of tln^ same ty])e, but usually such a material 
is not availabhn Anotlu'r v(n\v satisfactory composition would be a mixture 
composed of Hint (day and plastic kaolin, like the somewhat impure top clay 
overlying the kaolin d(q)osits of (l(U)rgia. 

Theluait-resisting (pialitic^s of this (dass of rtdnictories are decreased, of course, with 
decrease in flint clay and mixf.unvs cont aining as low as 20 or 30 per cent of this material 
and the balance of plasth*. fiia^ clay (auinot ])e e.xpectcd to l)e more refractory than the 
latter. In the casc^ of flint (days which show a large contraction in firing it may be 
necessary to calcine a portion, (dduu’ in the regular down draft or in shaft kilns,. but 
the practice is avoided ns miudi as possible in the making of standard bricks. For tiles 
and larger shapes, liow(‘.v(‘r, tlu^ nH(^ of some calcined ''hard'’ clay is often necessary. 

Firebricks cont-aining much flint clay are manufactured by grinding the clay 
mixture in dry pans, screening and t(nupering or pugging it with water in a pug mill or 
wet pans. The l)ricks imi mohhul cither by hand or in so-called soft mud machines. 
It is possible also to press sucli mixtures into bricks in the damp state, using for this 
purpose powerful i)r('HHeH. Bricks thus made arc said to be ^‘dry-pressed” and are 
considerably heavier than those made from the soft-plastic mixture. They also 
possess physical properties decidedly different from those of the soft mud brick, 
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resulting in greater resistance to compression at furnace temperature but lessened 
resistance to sudden temperature changes and to slag action. Mixtures composed 
of a smaller proportion of flint clay and more of the i)lastic can be made molded into 
bricks by means of auger or piston presses. Shapes arc almost invariably hand 
molded. 

The firing of the refractories is usually conducted in round, down draft or beehive 
kilns and the temperature reached may vary from that of cone 5 to cone 10 or 11. 
There has been a tendency in the past to carry the burning to a point not sufliciently 
high, with the result that the bricks shrink in use more than they should. However, 
this practice is being eliminated more and more and it is being realized that for general 
purposes the product should be fired as high as possible. The mom economical 
continuous regenerating kilns are being used only in a few plants. 

Properties of Flint-clay Refractories. — These may be briefly summarized 
as follows: The refractoriness of No. 1 materials as indicated by the softening 
point is usually not lower than that of cone 31 (about 1,6S5°C. or 3,065°F.), 
Kanolt has found the mean melting point of 41 samples of firebrick to be 1,649°C., 
determined in the Arsem furnace. 

The permanent contraction or expansion of such products when heated uniformly 
in a suitable furnace to a temperature of 1,400°C., maintained for 5 hr., is as a rule not 
more than 1 per cent in terms of the original length. For high-grade materials the 
allowable contraction should not be more than 1 and the expansion not more than 
0.5 per cent. For materials used for less severe heat duty softening temperature may 
be dropped to cone 28 and the reheating temperature to 1,350°C. The porosity of 
these products varies as a rule from 20 to 30 per cent and the specific gravity from 2.5 
to 2.7. 

Products of first quahty should be able to resist a pressure of 40 lb. per square inch at 
a maximum temperature of 1,350°C., with a compression of not more than 5.5 per cent 
in terms of the original length. 

The specific heat possesses a value close to 0.2. According to Mellor the specific 
heat of firebrick varies with temperature according to the relation: S ~ 0.193 -j- 
O.OOOOOi, where S = mean specific heat and t = temperature in degrees Centigrade.^ 
The thermal conductivity K,- according to Heyn increases with temperature (K gives 
when divided by 100,000, cal. per second through 1 cm.^ per 1°C., difference in 
temperature between the faces). Thus for 200°C., K = 145; for 400°, K = 180; 
for 600°, K = 220; for 880°, K = 240; for 1000°, K = 260; and for 1100°, K = 270, 
In general the conductivity varies inversely with porosity though the size of the pore 
spaces is manifestly of considerable importance. It would be expected also that this 
property is altered by reheating. From data published by the Celite Products Co, 
it appears that the thermal conductivity of average flint clay fire brick is about 
0.002064 cal. per cubic centimeter per second, per degree Centigrade, at 149°C.; 0.00275 
at 538 C. and 0.0037S4 at 1,037°C. Expressed in B.t.u., per hour, per square foot, 
through 1 cu. in. and per degree Fahrenheit temperature difference the heat conduc- 
tivity would be approximately 5.8, at 200°F., 7 at 600°, 9 at 1,200° and 12 at 2,200°F. 

^ Hornings reports the B.t.u. transmitted per 24 hr., through 1 sq. ft. and 1 in. 
thickness per degree Fahrenheit tenperature difference, to be 92 at 300° F. for dense 
and 62 for porous firebrick. At 1,000°F. the same value is 116 for the dense and 82 
for the porous brick. 

The data available relating to thermal expansion are meagre and where given no 
statement is made as to the character of the firebrick in question, whether porous or 

, 1 Trans. English Ceram. Soc., Vol. 12, p. 279. 

^ Stahl u. Eisen, Vol. p. 832. 

s Trans. Am. Ceram. Soc. Vol. 18, p. 192. 
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dense, wliethor liigli in ciny or Hili(U‘oius. T\m ooiisliint is likewise subject to variation 
both with temperature and struelurci changes in the material. The value is of the 
magnitude of O.OOOOOOS per <l(‘gre(^ ( kMiiigrad(i, b(dng lower for porous and higher for 

dense materials. 

High-grade flint hn'chiy products r(‘sis(. t(unperat,ure changes well but this quality 
diminishes rapidly with tlu^ cuid(‘nl. of ])lnstic bond (day and the resulting density. 
As a class these refract.ori^^s do not n'sist slagging action well owing to their porosity. 
This quality is improvcul citlnu- Ihrougli th(^ increase of plastic clay or by very hard 
firing. 

The mechanical strength of the.s(^ inatiahils <liff(‘rs widely but as a rule the com- 
pressive strength does not exeauul 1,51)0 Ih. ptu’ square inch. Bricks of a lower strength 
than 1,000 lb. per s<inare inch nri‘ indicat ive of inferior bond and hence should not be 
used. Little is known (a)ne(‘.rning the electrical n'sistancc of these refractories at 
furnace tempera, tiiri's. 

Siliceous “day Refractories. ( )vving to the fa.e,t tluit, the siliceous edays possess 
a greater degree of phistieit y t han (lu‘ llint-(da,y mixtures they may be made into 
bricks in the plastics slate by nu'ans (»f th(‘ aiig(M’ nuudunc or piston jmess. They 
are fired to about tlu' UmquM’aluiH' of (U)ik^ S. 

From previous consid<‘ral ions it. is apparent, that this iy])e of rtdractory cannot 
be as heat-resisting as tin' pia'viuus class. Ilowcn'cr, for (irst-class mat.crials the soft- 
ening point should not b{‘ lower than that of cone 2S, uhout btidhTt or 2,975°F. The 
permanent cont.ra(d ion (u- (‘xi)aiisioii upon relu'at.iiig to l, l()()'^(b is, as a rule, low and 
should not exccual J 0,5 per eenl. 'I'ln' porosity may vary between 20-2S i)er cent. 
The resistance to com])r{‘ssion at. tem])eratur(‘s of l,55()"(b is Idgh and the contraction 
should in no casti exce<‘d 1 p(‘r ciait at lilt' t.enipt'rat.ure given and under a load of 40 
lb. per square intdi. 

No reliable information is .available conct'rning Uit' thermal propert.ies of these 
refractories but it. is known that their tamdutd ivity is somewhat gn3atcr than that of 
the flint-clay refratdories. This applic's also to (he cot'ditdent of (, hernial expansion. 
Siliceous refractories do not resist, siiddiai (t'lniH'rat lire changes well. They also 
cannot be expectetl to rt'sist th<* action of slags (^xetq)!, the latter he silict^ous in char- 
acter. The conipr<‘ssiv(‘ strt'iigth is ahoiit. that of the lliid.-clny brick hut, the resis- 
tance to impact, and abrasion is lowia-. 

Plastic-clay Refractories, 'riu'se matcudals are usually made into Inicks by 
means of the auger maiddim and linally (irml t,o temperature between the softening 
points of cones 4 to S. 'Fhe so-called fusion point of the.sii materials should not be 
lower than Unit of cone No. 2b, about l,b00‘’(l. or 2,1)12°K. No load-resisting 
requirements nvo maih* upon refra,cl,ories of this ty])e but upon reheating to 
1,290°C. (2,d5i“,K.), maintaining this temperature for 5 hr., they should not show 
a contrac,tion of mon* 1 ha,n 1 .5 per emit of the original length nor au expansion of 
more than 1 pen* emilu Hu'se n‘rra,et:ori(ss arcj mmdi denser and harder than those 
of the previous (dassexs. 

The porosity may oft,en be as low" as U) per cent. Tlmiv thermal properties may 
vary widely and both the comluct-ivity and expansion are gimtcr than those of the 
higher grade refrac(orit‘H and often a,H high as 10 B.t.m per hour, through 1 sq. ft. 
and 1 in. thicknesH, per degnai t'ahrenhcit and at 1,400'’,F. Their resistance to sud- 
den temperature changt‘H is cert,ain to bc^ less than that of the flint-clay refractories. 
Their rcsistau(U 3 to corrosion i.s limited by the softening temperature. Whore the 
metal or slag is well wit hiu the safe limit of the material the resistance is usually good 
and the shapes us(h1 in ladlcH fur handling molten metal are often made from this 
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kind of material. Where the time of exposure to the liquid mass is but short the 
comparatively low refractoriness of the lining is not of great significance. The 
mechanical strength of the plastic fireclay brides is high and frequently the resistance 
to compression attains 5,000 lb. per square inch and more. 

Grog Refractories. — In ceramic usage the term “grog” implies calcined clay 
or broken and ground waste product, rejected during the course of manufacture 
due to some defect like cracking, or from material which has already been in use, 
such as broken firebricks, glass pots, etc. The grog refractories, composed of 
burnt and plastic clay, generally in the proportion of 1 : 1, constitute a large and 
important class of materials, especially in the glass industry. In this class of 
bodies it is necessary to consider not only the character of the clay but that of the 
grog as well, together with the coarseness or fineness of the latter, expressed by its 
surface factor, viz.^ S a\/di + a 2 /d 2 + a^/dz + . . . , where ai, a 2 , etc., equal 
percentage by weight of each group of sizes, obtained by separation through 
sieving, and di, do, ds, etc., equal diameter of each group, determined by means 
of the micrometer microscope or other methods. The factor thus expresses the 
total surface of the grains and hence the fineness, and rapidly becomes larger for 
particles which pass the 80-mesh and finer sieves. It obviously is the more 
accurate the closer the size groups approach each other, but for practical purposes 
sizing between the 8 to 20 mesh, 20 to 40, 40 to 60, 60 to 80, 80 to 120, and through 
the 120-mesh sieve, is sufficient to establish the surface or fineness factor. The 
finer the particles are the more they will unite with the bond clay, thus increasing 
its refractoriness if the grog is more refractory, or decreasing it if the latter is 
deficient in this respect. The finer the grog, the more plastic will be the fired 
body mixture and the denser and stronger the resulting product. The strength 
in the dry state increases with grog down as fine as that passing the 100-mesh 
sieve, but decreases with material passing the 200-mesh sieve. For bodies which 
are to be strong, dense and resistant to the action of fluxes, fines passing the 
80-mesh sieve are necessary up to about 50 per cent, but for products which 
must resist the shocks of sudden temperature changes the fine material must be 
kept at about 25 per cent. 

Clays high in clay substance as well as siliceous ones are used as bonding materials 
for grog mixtures. Thus for highly refractory muffles, boiler tiles, etc., a clay of the 
first type is employed; for zinc muffles, etc., one of an intermediate silica content; 
while for glass pots, tank blocks, etc., either a mixture of the first and a siliceous clay 
is preferred or the exclusive use of the last "ype. A discussion of glass house refrac- 
tories may bring out facts applicable to other grog bodies. 

Glass Pot Mixtures. — ^It has been assumed by American glass manufacturers 
that the refractories used by them, glass pots, tank blocks, floaters, boots, etc., 
for best results require the use of German clay, principally that obtained at 
Grossalmerode, the properties of which are discussed in preceding pages. The 
fact that this clay possesses good plasticity, safe drying qualities, low drying and 
low fire shrinkage, and at the same time, owing to its siliceous nature, resists the 
action of the commercial glasses very satisfactorily, has made it a standard raw 
material. The low temperatures employed in American pot arches have required 
the use of clays of low fire shrinkage, since evidently it is not admissible to permit 
the contraction taMng place in the melting furnace to be too great, owing to the 
severe stresses to which the pots would be subjected. 
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Refractories for the glass industry are made, as a rule, from a mixture of calcined 
clay, consisting partly of crushed old pot material, carefully cleaned, and plastic bond 
clay. The proportion of calcined (grog) to plastic clay usually is between 1 : 1 to 3 : 2. 
In some glass plants no clay but the Grossalm erode material and pot shell was used; 
in others the plastic clay from Missouri was introduced, and, again, in some cases a 
smaller amount of raw flint clay was added. Some of these mixtures are as follows : 



Table 5 





P13H 

Pkr 

Pbb 

Per 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Grossalmerocle clay, raw. . . . 

47.0 

20 

24 

25 

Grossalmerode clay, burnt. . . 


10 



Missouri plastic clay, raw. . . 


20 

16 

20 

Missouri clay, burnt 

20.5 


15 

15 

Flint clay, raw 



15 

10 

Pot shell 

20.5 

50 

30 

30 


These mixtures, taken as a whole, gave satisfactory results with the usual soda- 
lime glasses. In general, it was not realized that different refractories are required 
for different types of glasses, and unfortunately no special efforts were made, except- 
ing by one or two large companies, to improve matters. With the elimination of 
German clay more or less confusion occurred, and the exclusive use of domestic clays 
was not always successful, for reasons which will be considered later. A search was 
made for substitutes, with the result that a number of new clays were brought on 
the market, and the mining operations of the well-known and reliable Missouri clays 
from the St. Louis district enlarged. Among the clays brought forward in this con- 
nection were the ball clays of Tennessee and Kentucky, already used to a large extent 
in the pottery and tile industries, the siliceous clay from Lester, Ark., the plastic 
fireclays from near Portsmouth, Ohio, and the clays from southern Illinois. Tlu^ 
Arkansas clay was found to be very similar to that from Grossalm erode, but it requircMl 
to be supplemented by a plastic, more aluminous clay, firing to a dense structure at. 
a lower temperature, ap})roximately 1,250°C. For certain glasses .satisfactory results 
have been obtained with the use of only the Missouri washed plastic clays in the raw 
and burned state, employing in addition about 10 per cent of calcined Hint clay. In 
other cases, using some of the other clays mentioned, unsatisfactory results have beeu 
obtained, due principally to cracking of the pots around the bottom. The resistance 
of the American clays to corrosion has usually been very satisfactory. The cracking 
must be ascribed merely to the greater firing shrinkage of the American clays. 

Fire Shrinkage. — The differences in contraction of different clays are shown 
in the following table : 


TATUJiJ 6 



Drying Hhrink- 

Firing shrinkago, in porcentago of volume in dried 


ago, in per- 


state, at tomporaturoB of — 



contfigo of 

— 

1 - 



, . 



dry volume 

l,050'’O. 

1,100°C. 

1,200°C. 

1.200'’C. 

I,4()()”(^ 

1 

nrojjsalmfirodo 

20. r)7 


4. 14 

7.84 

8. 55 

H). 70 

St. Louis district 

28.52 

8.70 

13. 02 

10.00 

23. 25 

2-1 . 35 

Tennessee ball clay 

20.51 

17.00 

32. 20 

39. 12 

42. 75 

38. *15 

Kentucky ball clay 

34. 53 

11.49 

20.80 

37.01 

41.75 

30.55 

Southern Ohio, washed 

40. 01 

7. 08 

14.50 

20. 20 

20. 02 

25.41 
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These figures show the point brought out with unmistakable clearness. It will 
be noted that the fire shrinkage of the German clay is far less than that of the 
American bond clays. 

Assuming that the mean pot arch temperature is 1,050°C., which is above the 
point usually reached, and that the mean furnace temperature is 1,290°C., the Grossal- 
merode clay will contract about 7 per cent of the dry volume; the St. Louis clay, 
14.55; the Tennessee ball clay, 24.So; the Kentucky ball clay, 30.26; and the Ohio 
material, 18.94 per cent. Thus, allowing for a'" grog content of 50 per cent, the con- 
traction in the furnace of a pot having a solid content of 10 cu. ft. would vary from 
0.75 to 1.5 cu. ft. of displacement, a condition which taxes the strength of the body 
to the limit. The figures given show also one reason why the Missouri clays have 
been preferred to i>ot making, their fire shrinkage being the lowest of the American 
clays cited. It is evident, therefore, that the use of a siliceous clay like that from 
Arkansas with a fire shrinkage of only 1.6 per cent at 1,290°C. is greatly to be desired. 
Its exclusive use, however, is not desirable, due to its too open structure, and its 
combination with a clay of the ball clay type should prove eminently satisfactory. 

The large furnace shrinkage of American bond clays may be overcome by admix- 
ture with a siliceous clay or sand, by increasing the content of grog or by sizing, and 
by the employment of higher prefiriug furnaces. 

The use of siliceous clays probably offers the easiest remedy, since materials of 
this type are plentiful and are to be found in large quantities in New Jersey, as well 
as associated with many of the fireclay deposits of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio. Pennsylvania, and other States. It is not desirable to reduce the shrinkage of 
the clay or the pot body to its lowest possible value; but the fire contraction of the 
blended clay mixture (without grog) should be about 12 to 15 per cent, in terms of 
the dry volume, at 1,300 “C, It is obvious that exact limits cannot be given to cover 
all ease.s. 

For the purpose of bringing about a high degree of density and imperviousness 
the addition of feldspar to the body has been introduced by Scholes, a practice which 
lias met with good success in glass-melting pots. For such uses as zinc retorts the 
Missouri bond clays with grog from the same source, or sometimes calcined flint clay, 
are largely used. In all cases the bond clay used must be sufficiently refractory and 
must not have a softening point below that of cone 31, excepting in the case of sili- 
ceous clays w'hich may go as low as cone 28. In addition they must have the required 
degree of plasticity, and strength in the dry and the fired state. 

Special Refractories of the Porcelain Type.— For certain purposes, as the 
melting of optical glass, of fine enamels, color fluxes, etc., where the presence of 
iron is undesirable, white bodies may be prepared through the use of 
grog prepared from a mixture of SO per cent kaolin, 10 per cent ground quartz and 
10 per cent of feldspar. This grog may be replaced by the use of waste pottery 
bisque (unglazed porous table ware). Mixtures of this type are as follows: 


Kaolin gros 

a 

/in 

b 

White ware bisque . . , . 

Raw kaoHn ... 

oo 

48-. 0 
23.5 

Plastic bond clay 

OQ 

Feldspar 

>7 

22.0 

Ground quartz . . . 


6.5 


vitrification in order to 

derelop their resistance to corrosion to themaxininm rvhere this quafity-is-desirS, 
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Grog clay refractories arc almost invariably made by hand with or without the 
use of molds, though recently the manufacture of pots and other products by the 
process of casting in plaster molds has been begun. This method consists in prepar- 
iiig a viscous suspension of the clay and grog in water, to which carbonate and silicate 
of soda have been added in amounts up to 0.4 per cent of the dry weight of the mixture. 
The best proportion of these reagents seems to be 3 parts of the carbonate to 4 parts 
of the silicate. These alkaline reagents cause the water content to be not more than 
that of the plastic mass. The fluid mixture, called slip, is then poured into plaster 
molds with or without a core, where it is allowed to remain until the desired thickness 
of wall has formed when the excess is removed. In core molds the casting is solid 
and the core must be removed before the mass begins to shrink. 

Uses of Clay Refractories. — -Some of the uses of clay refractories may be 
indicated as follows: High clay materials, high grade: Blast-furnace linings and 
stoves, heating furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, soaking pits, boiler installations, 
stoker arches, muffle furnaces, crucible furnaces, cupolas, malleable-iron furnaces, 
rotary cement kilns, enameling furnaces, side walls of glass tanks, pot furnaces, 
carbon furnaces, ceramic kilns, gas producers, sintering and roasting furnaces, gas 
installations, regenerators, recuperators, reverberatory furnaces, lime kilns, 
bullion, dross, brass, lead, zinc and copper furnaces, etc. 

Intermediate and low-grade clay refractories: Annealing furnaces, runner brick, 
sleeves and nozzles, ladles, oil refineries, stills, incinerators, vaults, flues, furnace 
stacks, digesters, bake ovens, dryers, carburetors, etc. 

Siliceous refractories, high grade: Beehive coke ovens, gas benches, furnace arches, 
boiler installations, ceramic kilns, regenerators and many uses given for high-grade 
materials. 

Grog refractories: Glass pots, tank blocks, glass-house accessories, muffles, special 
shapes for all kinds of furnaces, zinc retorts, etc. 

SILICA REFRACTORIES 

Lime Bond Refractories. — The materials of this class consist largely of crushed 
quartzite bonded together with a small amount, usually about 2 per cent, of CaO 
in the form of hydrated lime. For some purposes blocks of the natural quartzite 
or quartz schist are employed. There are three principal sources of quartzite 
suitable for this purpose in the United States, the Tuscarora or Medina formation 
in Blair and Huntingdon Counties, Pennsylvania, the Baraboo formation, in the 
DeviFs Lake Region, Wisconsin, and the Weisner formation (Lower Cambrian), 
near Birmingham, Alabama. In addition, quartzite is obtained for this purpose 
in Montana, from the Quadrant formation (Philipsburg, Mont.). In certain 
localities, as at Pueblo, Colo., and in Fayette County, Pennsylvania., quartz 
sandstones are used, and attempts have been made to employ Indiana chert, 
from the Mitchell Limestone formation. 

The quartzites to be suitable for this purpose must be of a character which per- 
mits of the transformation of the quartz to cristobalite under heat treatment of reas- 
sonable duration and which must retain a structure of sufficient mechanical strength. 
Both requirements are essential. Materials like chert transform quite readily to 
cristobalite but arc deficient in final strength. Quartzites which fail to show a trans- 
formation rate, commercially applicable, or are lacking in strength, must be rejected 
for this purpose. Although all silica refractories show an increase in permanent 
volume after reheating this further expansion must be kept within definite limits, 
Me to in. per foot or 1.6 to 2.1 per cent of the original length. 
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The reaction consisting in the inversion of quartz to cristobalite involves a linear 
expansion of 4.35, that of quartz to tridymite, 5.3 per cent. Although tridymite 
would thus appear to be the end product, it is not feasible under commercial conditions 
to carry the inversion that far. We must ordinarily be satisfied to obtain 70 per cent 
of cristobalite and a small amount of tridymite. In the transformation of quartz to 
cristobalite the density drops from 2.65 to 2.33, equivalent to a volume increase of 
13.6 per cent. The change to tridymite reduces the density of quartz to 2.27, with a 
volume increase of 16.8 per cent. The manufacture of silica bricks consists essen- 
tially in converting the crushed quartzite, with the aid of Hme, to a structure consisting ^ 
essentially of about 70 per cent cristobalite, 25 of quartz, not yet inverted, and 5 per 
cent of tridymite. The after expansion is hence principally due to the residual 
quartz. From the standpoint of constancy in volume it would be desirable if the tri- 
dymite form predominated since the cristobalite itself is subject to a considerable 
volume change between 225 to 275°C., from the alpha to the beta modification which 
has a bearing in the spalling of silica bricks. Upon refiring silica refractories and in 
use, the amount of tridymite increases steadily at the expense of the cristobalite and 
quartz until the whole mass may consist of the crystalline constituent in question. 

Sandstones, as a rule, invert too slowly. Cherts are transformed rapidly even to 
tridymite but show poor mechanical strength owing to the general cracking of the 
particles. 

The manufacture of silica refractories consists in the grinding of the previously 
crushed quartzite in a wet pan, the addition of the slaked hme and the molding of ^the 
prepared mixture by hand, in sanded steel molds. The pieces are then dried in 
tunnels and fired in down-draft kilns for about 9 days, carrying the temperature to the 
softening point of cones 16 to 18. The cooling requires from 5 to 7 days. The tunnel- 
car kiln is used in at least one plant, with a maximum heat treatment equivalent to 
cone 12 to 14. 

Properties of Silica Refractories. — The chemical composition of a typica 
material of this kind made from Pennsylvania quartzite is as follows: 


Per 

Cent 

Silica 96.25 

Alumina 0.88 

Ferric oxide 0.79 


Per 

Cent 

Lime 1.80 

Magnesia 0.14 

Alkali. 0.39 


The softening point of the best silica materials is about that of cone 32; it should 
not fall below that of cone 31. 


The permanent linear expansion in the well-burnt product is not more than 2 per 
cent of the original length when the specimen is reheated to 1,500°C. In the use of 
silica bricks expansion joints 0.25 in. per foot must be provided. The porosity of sil- 
ica bricks is usually between 24 to 27 per cent. The specific gravity for material 
made from Medina quartzite is usually below 2.38 and that from Baraboo quartzite 
below 2.42. These values may be used in specifications to insure the proper degree 
of firing. 

Silica bricks withstand load conditions satisfactordy even at temperatures up to 
1,500“C., under a pressure of 50 lb. per square inch. The specific heat of siUca 
refractories varies from 0.2 to 0.266, between 0°C. and 1,200°. The thermal conduc- 
tmty, m calories per second, through 1 cm.’ per degree Centigrade temperature 
difference, w-asfound to be 0.0021, forthetemperaturerangeOto 100°C and 0 0031 for 
0 to 1,^°C. Dudley calculates the mean conductivity between any two temperatures, 
h and U, from the relation: K = 0.0020 + 0.0000011 (t, + Stockman and 

^ Trana. Am. Electrochem. Soc., Vol. 27, p. 2S5 (1915). 
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Foote found the total thermal expansion of a silica brick to be 0.7 per cent of the 
original length at 600®C., 0.9 per cent at 90° and 1.1 at 1,200°C. 

Silica brick do not resist sudden temperature changes well but the harder they have 
been fired the better they behave in this respect. Refractories containing more tri- 
dymite should be expected to stand up better. As a class silica refractories show a far 
greater tendency to crack or spall upon chilling or rapid heating than clay materials. 

Their resistance to slagging action as a whole is not great, owing to their high 
porosity and acid character. The compressive strength of silica bricks may vary 
from ‘^2,000 to 5,000 lb. per sq. in.” and their modulus of rupture from 500 to 1,500. 

A modulus of 600 lb. per square inch should be specified for the well-burnt product. 
Silica brick are used largely in the construction of by-product coke ovens, gas plants, 
the arches of open-hearth and glass furnaces. 

Clay-bonded Silica Refractories. — Ground quartzite rock may be bonded also 
with clay in place of lime and refractories thus made are frequently known as 
quartzite.” The amount of plastic fireclay required to bond together the 
quartzite grains is considerably greater than that of lime used for the regular 
silica brick, with the result that the softening point is depressed very decidedly 
according to Seger’s curve and especially is this the case if the clay contains fluxing 
impurities. Thus, considering the melting point of pure silica to be 1,710°C., a 
rapid drop in fusibility with increasing clay content to that of the eutectic mix- 
ture is to be expected and below this point proportionately with the content of 
basic fluxes present. The eutectic mixture consists of approximately 80 per cent 
of free silica and 20 of anhydrous clay. The physical properties of this type of 
refractories have not been established with any degree of accuracy. Mixtures 
of ground quartzite or ground silica brick and 15 to 35 per cent of clay are 
commonly used as mortar for laying up silica bricks. 

As a class the clay-bonded silica refractories are therefore inferior to the lime- 
bonded material as regards refractoriness and are not superior to the latter in strength, 
ability to resist load conditions, resistance to sudden temperature changes, etc., but 
they usually show a lower after-expansion and sometimes no changes upon reheating. 
Their use has been principally in the construction of beehive coke ovens, brick kilns, 
annealing ovens, etc. They should not be made part of large structures like 
by-product coke ovens as their expansion is too irregular. 

Aluminous Refractories. — It can be readily seen that alumina itself, owing to 
its high fusion point, 2,050°C., is inherently an excellent refractory. The only 
difficulty in the way of utilizing it is its large contraction upon heating. 

This makes it necessary to condense it through the use of the electric furnace 
by sintering or fusion. The point at which alumina, introduced as bauxite or diaspore, 
condenses to minimum volume or approximately to this point is necessarily a function 
of the content of impurities, principally of silica and iron oxide. The purer the raw 
material the higher must be the sintering or fusion temperature. The fusion diagram 
of the system SiOa. AI2O3 as given by Rankin and Wright, Geophysical Laboratory, is 
shown in Fig. 10. Refractories consisting principally of beta alumina may be pre- 
pared either from the calcined material alone through fine grinding of part of it or by 
admixture with some plastic clay as a bond. It is evident that the introduction of the 
latter will at once lower the fusion point according to the part ED of the fusion curve. 

The fusion temperature of the eutectic between AI2O3 and the next conapound, 
ALOs.SiOa, is 1,810°C. The use of less refractory clay will lower this point stiU more 
and if the amount added is at all large, it will be the determining factor in the deforma- 
tion under the effect of heat. Aluminous refractories should therefore contam but 
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little bonding clay and none if possible, by depending upon the use of organic binders 
and the sintering together of the particles upon reheating the molded articles. 

Refractories of this type show considerable deformation under pressure at higluu’ 
temperatures and hence are not suited for use under these conditions, even though ihci 
fusion point is high in itseif, approaching 2,000°C. Fused alumina product, s consist 
principally of laboratory ware and furnace parts though various larger shapes are also 
made for heat-resisting purposes. Refractory cements for imbedding lieating coils are 
made from fused alumina and clay. Bricks made from bauxite with some ailmixt lire 
of clay have been found by Kanolt to fuse at 1,820°C. The specific gravity of '‘ah in- 



dum ” ware is given at 3.91, the specific heat at 0.19 at low temperaturos, the thcniijil 

firebrick and the coefficient of expansion as being 

u. 0000071 per degree Centigrade. 


SiHimanite Type. As the silica content of alumina inixtiiros iii.crcas(^s (lie 
tfi® formation of a compound is indicated at tlio point 
G ot the curve. This point corresponds to the composition AhOa.SiO.. of tlu! 
mineral sillimamte and to a temperature of 1,816°C. Such mixtures may also 
be prepared by blending kaolin and anhydrous alumina in the proportion, by 
weight, of 258 :102 and sintering or fusing this material, in a forced draft or ouJ- 

bTJZTr\ to practically constant volume can 

be accomplished by heating to about 1,525“C. The addition of 2 pea' cent of 

one aeid or of an equal amount of magnesia makes it possildo to reduce the. tcmi- 

maTm b Mieroseopie oxaminatiou should ,rove^^^^^ 

orgamc binders, such as dextrin, gum tragacanth, linseed oil, etc., the (ialoinc mav 
e walked up into suitable shapes which must be refired to at lca.st 1,45()°(!. 

1 SlfiS ’’111” P°®»®8®es a well-defined melting point, approachimr 
at furnace tempemUiL witSt htSformaton ®°*>«‘'dorablo pressure 
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,U(‘l’r;ictorios of this type, made from bauxite and fireclay, or from diaspore and 
(day, hav(‘. b(?cii made by several firms for a number of years and have yielded good 
r(‘siilts when properly prepared and fired sufficiently high. It is a fact, however, that 
mdth(‘.r the grinding nor the firing have been carried sufficiently far to give really a 
sillinuinito product. The melting point of bricks made from bauxite-clay mixture 
has b(^en found by Kanolt to be 1,795°C. It is quite probable that commercially no 
didilHu-atc attempt is made to arrive at the composition AbOs.SiOs. 

( 'ertain refractories like the Marquardt porcelain used for pyrometer tubes consist 
(‘sseutially of sillimanite and sufficient feldspar to bring about a dense structure at 
about cone 18. Siicli a mixture would consist of a calcine fired to cone 20 having the 


(composition 71.06 per cent kaolin and 28.34 of anhydrous alumina 

bonded together 

by (day. The mixture then would be as follows; 



Per 

Peb 


Cent 

Cent 

Hilliiuanii (' (calcined) 

.... 55 Alumina (calcined) . . . 

10 

Ball clay (raw) 

12 Feldspar 

10 

Kaolin (raw) 

13 



iu‘cessary the plasticity of the mixture can be improved through the use of 
iMor(‘ (day or increase of the total content of raw clay. 

Magnesite Refractories.— The mineral magnesite, MgCOs, is the source of 
basic refractories used as furnace linings for various metallurgical processes, in the 
form of briedvs or in the crushed state as a mortar and cement for furnace bottoms. 
Tiu^ most ])romiuont uses of these materials are in the basic open-hearth furnace 
and (dcujtrici-furiiace linings. 

Both crystalline and crypto-crystalline magnesite are used in this connection, the 
Ibnner having a specific gravity of 3.02, the latter of 2.9-3.0. The most important 
souiTcs of tJiis mineral are Austria-Hungary (Styria, Lower Austria and Northern 
Hungary), Canada (Quel^ec), AVashington and California. The latter two 

sou^(avsmpr(^senttdnefiy the ciypto-crystalline variety. _ - ^ 

Tiie (dnauical composition of the several types of magnesite is given in the folio mg 

itible: 

T.^ble 7 



1 

Styria 
(calcined), 
per cent 

Quebec 
(calcined), 
per cent 

j AVashington 
' (calcined.), 
per cent 

California 
(crude)^ 
per cent 


2.8 

5.5 


3.86 


7.1 

7.0 

! o.O 

0.80 

roll 1C' 

0.0 

2.0 

2.0 

43.47 

AUilUlliil' • • 

85.6 

67.0 

1 S3.1 : 

iVuigntwiuiu 

2.9 

17.7 

1 3.1 ! 

2.00 

Carbon dioxide 

L— 


! 

49 . 4S 


T iu,. TY^niinfacture of these refractories it is necessary lu uaiomc 
K fere it can be molded owing to the large shrinkage which the mineral undergoes and 
to reduce it, ^ much as possible, to a condition where it will remain 

fairly con^^^^ Owing fo the exceedingly high temperatures 
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required in the case of pure magnesite this ojperation would be iinposailjle uii<lor com- 
mercial conditions were it not for the presence of impuritiesj especially iron oxidt;, 
which bring about a certain degree of softening dr sintering. In the Austrian luagtui- 
site the iron occurs in the natural condition, a fact which has made ort‘S so 
desirable in the past. In using the purer minerals the iron oxide must ])C nddiul arid 
ground with the raw rock before calcination. This applies partuudarly lo llu^ 
American magnesites. 

The amount of iron, in the form of hematite ore, employed for this pnrposi* is 
sufficient to bring the composition to that of the Austrian rock. 'Jlic calcinnl ion 
is conducted in rotary kilns. Magnesite bricks are usually made from dend-hiirnt 
magnesite, ground quite fine, and mixed with a little water in the wet pan, 'rin- 
molding is accomplished by means of a powerful press. The l)ricks are 1 hen ( lihnl and 
burnt in down-draft kilns, being boxed in with silica brick, lo a tem})erature a) > 00 1 com' 
18. The shrinkage in the firing of the bricks is about 0.125 in, per foot. 

Tor mortar or cement used in building up furnace bottoms the ground, ealeincd 
magnesite is used, dampened with a little water. In the calcination of the comunnanni 
magnesite the mineral periclase is produced, s]). gr. d.C>74. The complcleuess of (In* 
calcination may be judged from determination of the d(‘nsi(.y. In addition to (In* 
principal mineral constituent, periclase, there are formed also aeccusory niimu’uJ.s as 
magnesium ferrite, Mg0.Te203; forsterite, 2Mg0.8i02; olivine, 2(Mgl'\*)( >.Si ()2 ainl 
monticellite, CaO.MgO.SiO 2 . Magnesite of the purer grades lias also be<*n sial(’red 
or fused in the electric furnace and made into cnicn>les, tubes, etc., for laJjoralnry nsr 
and research purposes. Thus, Burgess forms crucibles from crushed, siidc'iasl or fust'd 
magnesite, by electric heating in graphite molds, and Vensen by pressing pidvi*riz<‘d. 
fused MgO with a small amount of magnesium hydrate in steel molds and lu*a t ing ( In- 
articles to 1,800°C. in an electric furnace. 

. Properties of Magnesite Refractories.^ — The (dioiiueal and iniiHM’alogieal 
composition of the more impure materials lias already beein indiealnd. I-'rorn 
the nature of these refractories it is apparent that they will tak(^ up tnoisi iirt^ from 
the air so that, according to liowe and McDowell, 2.5 per (‘.(uil, by \v(‘igii(- may be 
absorbed after moistening the material daily, after 30 (la,y.s. This hydration 
becomes more and more prominent with increase in the liin(‘ eonUud. with the 
result that the material may crumble and disintegrate, if the C'aO is prisstad. in 
larger amounts. Thus, burnt dolomite may absorl) 25 or mon^ piu' (amt of lid b 
Magnesite refractories therefore should be kept in dry storag(^ rooms. 

Thefusionpointof puremagnesiahas been estimatoddo bo2,800'Xl but thnt ofthi* 
impure magnesite of commerce is about 2,1()5“G., according to KjinoltJ Washburn 
compiites the latent heat of fusion to be 700 cal. pcir gram. 

Upon reheating to temperatures up to 1,500°C., an appreciable cliangn^ in volume (d 
up to 3 per cent may take place with well-burnt magnesite rofra( 5 ton(‘H, No hgtirt^s 
seem to be available concerning the porosity of this matoi although it' in us (» befairlv 
high and between 25 to 30 per cent. The density of dead-lmnit magnesite is about 
3.5, that of fused MgO, 3.5S. The bulk specific gravity of bricdcs is 2A\ to 2.75. 

Magnesite bricks, subjected to a pressure of 50 11). ])er sipiare inch, H(*ein to fail 
suddenly at from 1,450 to 1,550°C, through shearing. It. has beem suggest ed t hat t his 
type of failure is due to a molecular change. It ctutaiuly cannot be mimUA to 
softening of the mass. Magnesite, however, Ix^comes distinctly r)laHtic at tennn^ra- 
tures much below the fusion point. 

The mean specific heat of pure magnesia is 0.234 at Ol'X!. au<l 0.2702 a(. .'iSiO', 
magnesite bricks Hcyii gives tlic viilue.s 0.20.S a(. ()"('. aiui 
0.291 at 1,300 , and Steger 0.225 between 20 and 200'’tl 

1 Tech. Paper No. 10, Bureau of Standards. 
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The thermal conductivity has been reported by Dudley to be 0.0135 cal. per second 
through 1 c.c. per 1°C. temperature difference, between 445 and 830°C. On the other 
hand, Goerens and Gillis found this value to be 0.0117 between 100 to 200°C., 0.1 
between 0 and 1,000° and 0.008 at 1,000°C. Dougill, Hodsman and Cobb found 
conductivity to decrease rapidly with increasing temperature and computed the mean 
value between 0 and 1,000°C. to be 0.0155. The conductivity at 1,000°C. was 0.0085. 

The linear thermal expansion expressed in per cent of the original length and the 
average of the results of three observers is 0.24 per cent at 200°C.; 0.51 at 1,200°; 
1.S8 at 1,400° and 1.88 at l,600°.i 

Magnesite bricks do not resist sudden temperature changes well and show a decided 
tendency to spall under such conditions. This type of refractories in contact with 
clay is attacked vigorously by the latter at furnace temperatures. Silica materials 
attack it likewise though less violently. Clay and magnesite and sOica-magnesite 
refractories must therefore be kept from coming in contact by means of a neutral part- 
ing such as chrome brick or cement. Carbon likewise reacts with magnesia at high 
temperatures as does phosphorus. 

hlagnesite bricks show in the cold state a compression strength of approximately 
2,000 lo 3,0001b. per square inch. Their resistance to abrasion and impact is not marked 
owing to the comparatively weak bond. The electrical resistivity of magnesite 
refractories has been found by Stansfield, MacLeod and McMahon^ to be 6,200 
ohms per cm.^ at 1,300°C.; 420 at 1,400°; 55 at 1,500°: 30 at 1,550° and 25 at 1,565°. 

Dolomite Refractories. — The scarcity of magnesite during the 'war has brought 
about the marketing of highly burnt impure dolomites or crushed stone of this 
character treated with slag to make them more resistant to hydration. This 
material has been used quite successfully for open-hearth furnace bottoms but 
attempts to make from it bricks, corresponding to magnesite bricks, have not 
been fruitful. Dolomite refrac- 
tories, while they may replace 
magnesite for furnace l)ottoins, 
cannot be said to equal the latter. 

Storage usually hydrates the lime to 
a more or less pronounced degree, 
thus lowering the mechanical 
strength of the product and in ex- 
treme cases bringing about its 
disintegration. 

Spinel Refractories. — It is pos- 
sible to produce a series of refrac- 
tories ’consisting of magnesia and 
alumina combined to form the 
spinel, MgO.AhOs or containing an _ ^ 

excess of either constituent. Sucb a combination reduces materially the 
sintering temperature required for attaining constancy of volume of the calcine, 
especially in the presence of such impurities as occur naturally in magnesite an 
bauxite. An inspection of the fusion diagram of the system MgO.AloOs (Geo- 
physical Laboratory), given in Fig. 11, shows the fusion point of the spinel to be 
2,135'’C. and that of the eutectic between this compound and MgO to be .^,030 . 

’ I From manuscript of liowB and McDowkll, previous to publication in Journ. Am, Ceram. Soc. 

2 Trans. Am Electrochem. Soc., Vol. 22, p. 89 U912). 
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The slope of the curve is such that no decided drop in the fusion temperature 
occurs when the molecular proportion of the two constituents is changed within 
reasonable limits. It is evident, therefore, that the spinel offers a type of 
refractory of very promising usefulness, especially under conditions requiring 
basic refractories. 

In producing this refractory the purer grades of magnesite and bauxite should be 
used and no binder such as clay can be employed. Wherever possible an organic 
binder like linseed oil or a small amount of low-burnt magnesia may be used. The 
Bureau of Standards has made crucibles of magnesia-spinel successfully without the 
addition of any inorganic binder by grinding a portion of the material very fine. 
According to the purity of the magnesite and bauxite the calcining temperature should 
vary from cone 20 to 30 and the firing of the articles must be carried to at least cone 20. 
The required proportion of magnesite to bauxite corresponds to the ratio 84 : 102 
referred to the MgCOa and AbOa contained in these materials. 

Carbon Refractories. — Clay materials containing carbon in some form have 
been in use for a long time. Carbon itself must be considered a refractory of 
high grade which can be used wherever the possibility^ of continuous oxidation is 
excluded. 

Brick made from a mixture of crushed coke and clay or from coke bonded by means 
of tar have been made many years ago. These materials are usually hand molded, 
dried and fired in muffles with as complete exclusion of air as possible. The carboniza- 
tion of the tar cements together the coke particles to a compact mass. The coke may 
also be replaced by graphite. Refractories of this type combine good heat-resisting 
power with excellent thermal conductivity. 

Mixtures of clay and graphite are used very largely in the crucibles employed in 
the melting of metals. Here the graphite contributes toward the refractoriness and 
heat conductivity of the mass, prevents the oxidation of the metal, and produces a 
smooth surface for pouring. 

The function of the clay is that of a bonding material, which makes possible the 
shaping of the cmcible and the cementing together of the graphite flakes. At the 
same time, it covers the particles, and thus protects them from oxidation. In order 
to be most effective in regard to this point, it is necessary that the clay contract and 
become dense at as low a temperature as is consistent with the required refractoriness. 

As to the real nature of graphite we are still in the dark. It is crystalline, rhonibo- 
hedral, and stable at the highest temperatures. Its great softness, flaky structure, 
and feeble metallic luster are characteristic. Its specific heat varies in the natural 
and artificial varieties and according to the purity of the materials, Values htivo. been 
determined for Ceylon graphite of from 0.174 to 0.2019 and for blast-furnacc graphite 
of from 0.166 to 0.1970. The specific heat increases with temperature and has been 
found to be 0.467 at 977®C. The coefficient of thermal conductivity of graphite 
(gram calories per degree Centigrade through 1 cm.^) is 0.0141, and hence, five times 
that of burned clay. The linear coefficient of expansion is 0.00000786 at 40°C. The 
excellent electrical conductivity of graphite is well known. 

The principal foreign sources of graphite are: Ceylon, Canada, Mexico and 
:\Iadagascar. In the United States the chief sources of the mineral are to be found in 
Alabama, New York and Pennsylvania. Artificial graphite is produced in the electric 
furnace, and a soft variety kuovm as '' kish ’’ is the product of the blast furnace. Pos- 
sible sources of carbon which may be used in this connection are retort graphite formed 
m gas retorts and the carbon resulting from the decomposition of hydrocarbons. 

In European pactice both coke and retort graphite have been admixed with the 
natural graphite for making crucibles. • The practice is not desirable for steel melting, 
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^ forms of carbon are more soluble in the molten metal than 

^ ite, and hence cause too much cementation. Their more rapid rate 

of oxidation is likewise detrimental for this purpose. 

Some of the Biimingham crucibles are said to be made up of 3 parts (by weight) of 
gulp 11 e, 0 hard coke, 2 of Stourbridge clay, and 1 of ground sherds from old 
ciuci es. Crucibles used in a German foundry have been made from a mixture 
consisting of 5 parts of ground coke, 4 of graphite, and 8 of Stourbridge day and grog. 

^le necessity arose, it would be, of course, possible to use crucibles in which all the 
( ill on is introduced in the form of retort carbon, coke, or electric-furnace graphite, 
even though the results were not as satisfactory as those obtained with the natural 
graphite. 

Crucible Mixtures. — The main requirements of a suitable crucible mixture 
are that it must possess satisfactory working qualities, good strength in the dried 
state, ability to withstand sudden temperature changes, good thermal conduc- 
tivity, frcedoiii from pinholes, sufficient mechanical strength to stand up under 
lougli treatment with tongs, and slow oxidation of the graphite. 

J he clays most desirable for this purpose are those of the dense-burning type, which 
soften slightly at the heat of the brass furnace. The open-burning cla^s are not suit- 
a))le for this purpose, though they may be used for the purpose of stiffening clan’s 
deficient in refractoriness. The clays to be considered here are those of the 
Klingenberg type; some of the English ball clays, such as that marketed as 
“Dorset;’' the ball clays from Mayfield, Ky., and the Paris, Tenn., district; the bond- 
iiig clay mixtures marketed at St. Louis, Mo.; the plastic bond clays from northern 
Mississippi, and Anna, 111. In every case those clays are to be preferred which 
vitrify close to 1,150°C. 

The composition of graphite crucibles varies considerably with reference to whether 
they arc to be used for brass or for steel melting. Some of the mixtures which have 
(UJinc to the knowledge of the wiiter are as follows, the first four being principally 
intended for melting brass and the last two for steel; 


Table 8 


1 



Per cent 




a 

1 ^ 

c 

d 

^ : 

/ 

Graphite 

\ 48 

: 57.5 

55 

50 

58 1 

55 

Bond clay 

32 

25.5 

35 

40 

35 

30 

Kaolin, plastic 

6 

10.4 

5 



7 

Band 

Crushed pot shell 

Potter's flint 

14 

! 

6.6 

1 

•• 

1 5 

1 i 

5 

5 

7 

8 


The addition of sand can be avoided by the use of siliceous clay, hke that from 
Arkansas (Lester), which makes possible a reduction of the clay content, if this is 
desirable, and yet the maintenance of good working quality. 


Manufacture and Use of Graphite Crucibles. — The preparation of the graphite 
consists usually in grinding it by means of a burrstone mill or pan or disintegrator 
and sizing it by means of sieves. A smaller amount of the dust is used,^which is 
frequently utilized for nozzles, stoppers, and other articles. The^^sized mineral is 
33 
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usually stored in bins, from wliich it is weighed out in the proper proportions, 
together with the ground-clay mixture. The materials are then mixed together 
in the dry state, avoiding further grinding, for which purpose a kneading machine 
may be employed. As soon as the dry mixing is completed water is added and the 
tempering continued until the soft plastic state has been attained and the whole 
mass is of uniform consistency throughout. The material is then allowed to cure 
or age for some time in the clay cellar. The crucibles are molded by means of 
the potters’ jolly in plaster or metal molds hned with cloth. As regards to 
drying, the usual pottery practice is followed. The application of the modern 
humidity-dr\nng methods, at least for the larger crucibles, should offer an oppor- 
tunity for improvement, since uniformity of shrinkage is not always secured 
under the present conditions. 


The firmg of the crucibles is carried to a temperature but little above the tempera- 
ture of complete dehydration of the clay, usually between 650 to 700°C. Even in 
muffle kilns some loss of graphite occurs on the surface of the crucibles through oxida- 
tion, as is evidenced by the white coating of clay. 

It is quite apparent to the casual observer that the treatment to which graphite 
crucibles are subjected is often extraordinarily severe. In the first place it is doubt- 
ful whether the function of drying out the crucibles is properly understood. Graphite 
crucibles are not fired to a high initial temperature and hence retain a porous struc- 
ture. In common with all other clay products not burned to vitrification the cruci- 
bles are hygroscopic; that is, they greedily absorb moisture from the atmosphere, 
which is more difficult to expel than we generally realize. 

Low-fired clays differ widely as to their hygroscopic capacity and the temperature 
at which they release the moisture thus absorbed. At the same time, the expulsion 
of this moisture requires considerable time. Therefore, it is not sufficient simply to 
keep the crucibles in a warm place, but they should be finally maintained for at least 
several days at a higher temperature, say 150®C., before being placed in the furnace. 
In Europe the crucibles on being taken from this kiln are sometimes covered with a 
waterproof coat, such as tar or pitch dissolved in turpentine 

The preheating of the crucible just before putting into the heat for first time, 
likevdse, is often too abrupt, and hence the temperature change to which they are 
subjected too violent. The ideal method of handling the fresh crucibles would be to 
place them in a special furnace kept heated by the waste gases of the melting furnace, 
where the temperature could be brought up uniformly to somewhat below red heat. 

The conditions of heating are of great importance. It is evident that the intense 
heat of an ofi burner will bring a large crucible far closer to the softening point than 
when It is exposed to the fire of a coke furnace. The larger the crucible and the higher 
the level of the liquid metal, the lower in temperature must be the failing point of tho 
cmcible, since at furnace temperatures even comparatively small loads tend to brine; 
about deformation. Add to these factors the effects of unequal heating and rough 
nandlmg, and it can readily be seen why the life of crucibles varies so widely. 


_ Silicon Carbide Refractories.— The use of silicon carbide, SiC, as a refractory 
IS beconmg more and more extensive. The material may be shaped without the 
ime of a binder or mth one such as clay or tar. In the former case cementation is 
brought about by the interlocking of the crystals in refiring in the electric furnace. 
In the second the strength must necessarily depend upon that of the bonding 
material and tbe refraetoiiness is limited by the latter, as well. Silicon carbide 
IS bemg used quite largely now m crucibles, in which it displaces graphite. 
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The crystalline silicon carbide is produced at about 1,840°C. and dissociates at about 
2,240°C. Fusion or softening does not occur below this point. Under actively oxi- 
dizing conditions decomposition undoubtedly occurs to a certain extent. But oxida- 
tion goes on slowly when in contact with gases containing but a small amount of 
free oxygen. For many purposes these refractories are exceedingly useful owing to 
their high thermal conductivity, their low coefficient of expansion and their rigidity 
and mechanical strength. The specific heat is given as being 0,162 for the material 
bonded by the cementation process and 0.180 for the one bonded with clay. The 
thermal conductivity of the former is 0.0275 and for the latter 0.0243. The con- 
ductivity of the silicon carbide refractories is therefore about seven times that of clay 
firebrick. The coefficient of thermal expansion is 0.0000047 per degree Centigrade, 
which is lower than that of clay materials. The porosity of silicon carbide products 
varies between 15 to 20 per cent and the bulk specific gravity from 2.1 to 2.5. The 
material resists load conditions at furnace temperatures (1,400 to 1,450°C.) without 
any appreciable deformation. 

Special Refractories. — Under certain conditions refractories of special quali- 
ties may be employed such as zirconium oxide, zirconium silicate, chromite, 
fused silica, boron nitride, aluminum nitride, lime, beryllium oxide, cerium 
dioxide, thoria, asbestos and various synthetic combinations. 

Zirconia. — The sources of this oxide are the silicate, ZrSi 04 , zircon, baddeley- 
ite, containing on an average 84 per cent of Zr02, and the monazite sands. Pure 
zirconia fuses at about 2,600°C. which is depressed by the presence of silica, iron, 
etc. The zirconia must first be calcined at as high a temperature as possible, 
up to 2,000°C., according to the amount of impurities present, then ground and 
molded either by pressure, by hand molding or by casting. In the first two 
processes an organic binder like linseed oil, starch, etc., may be employed; in the 
latter water is used and the procedure is like that of ceramic casting. From the 
crude zirconia or zircon, iron and some silica may be eliminated by treatment with 
chlorine at about 800° C. The thermal conductivity of Zr02 is quite low and the 
coefficient of expansion approaches that of quartz glass, being about 0.00000084. 
It resists fused alkalies very satisfactorily. Pure zirconia has a specific electrical 
conductivity of 0.0008 reciprocal ohms at 1,200°C. and 0.0034 at 1,400°. The 
addition of alumina increases the conductivity. Thus one molecule of AI2O3 
added to nine of zirconia increases the conductivity at 1,200°C. to 0.00255 recip- 
rocal ohms. Cerium oxide, used in the same proportion, gives a conductivity of 
0.0075 reciprocal ohms at 1,000° and ferric oxide 0.0358 at 1,287°. Zirconia 
refractories therefore conduct the electric current when heated. Thus the 
pencils of the Nernst lamp containing about 86 per cent of zirconia and 15 per 
cent yttria become conductors, a principle which has also been employed in the 
construction of electric furnaces. 

Through fine grinding in water the zirconia or zirconium silicate may be reduced to 
a state where it may he molded without the addition of cementing materials. As 
in the case of all highly refractory oxides the addition of such silicates as clay should 
be avoided owing to the great depression of the melting point. The contraction of 
zirconia in calcination may be accelerated through the use of a small amount of boric 

acid. 1 ) ^ ^ n 

Zirconia combines with carbon to form a carbide which is also an abrasive. Com- 
bining zirconia with small quantities of silica, beryllia, magnesia and alumina lowers 
the melting point (alumina being the least detrimental), while thoria and yttria raise 
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it. The lack of data available upoa the systems comprising zirconia and the various 
oxides makes it difficult to make predictions as to the most suitable combinations, 
but it is evident that there are compounds particularly well suited for specific require- 
ments. In the production of zirconia refractories the chief difficulties lie in the proper 
molding of the feebly plastic mass and in the large firing shrinkage which can be 
reduced only by previous calcination at a high temperature. The shrinkage factor 
is eliminated where it is possible to use ZrSi 04 . 

Chromite refractories are employed in furnaces as partings between the silica 
and magnesite bricks and hence are considered neutral. They consist principally 
of crushed and ground chromite, and bricks are molded from this material which 
may be bonded together vdth a small amount of clay or burnt magnesia by 
pressing under a heavy pressure. The bricks are then dried and fired to a 
temperature of about cone 16. The composition of these refractories fluctuates 
between the following values: 


Chromium oxide 

Alumina 

Ferric oxide 

Silica 

IMagnesia 


Pek Cent 

38.0 to 40.0 

24.5 to 40.0 

17.5 to 40.0 
3.0to 40.0 

15.0 to 40.0 


Chrome refractories are excellent conductors of heat. Little information is avail- 
able concerning their physical properties. They possess a fairly high coefficient of 
thermal expansion and evidently undergo molecular changes upon reheating. Chrom e 
brick resist load conditions quite well but are apt to fail suddenly at about 1,450°C. 
Their use in metallurgical practice has decreased considerably during the past few 
years. Chrome cement for partings is, however, still being applied. 

Fused silica is used as a refractory in pyrometer tubes, crucibles, etc., where its 
iiuiitation is the change in structure due to crystallization. 

Boron and alu m i n um nitrides are materials suitable for high temperatures ' 
but are subject to decomposition and are not used to any extent. 

Lime is a basic refractory of the highest type limited in its use through its 
hydration in the cold state. It requires exceedingly high temperatures for 
its calcination to constant volume. 

The oxides of beryllium, cerium and thorium, etc., are precluded from extensive 
use owing to their cost. Their emploi^onent in gas mantles is too familiar to need 
further discussion. 


Asbestos and other magnesium silicates are sometimes used as refractories, 
iheir low melting point, however, excludes them from high-temperature work. 

In addition, many combinations between alumina, magnesia and silica are possible 
utiieb may render good seniee under special conditions. As an example, a composi- 
tion suitable for spark plugs and high-tension insulators used at about red heat, as in 
tne (.ottrell process, is as follows: 


Calcine: 

Kaolin 

Magnesite. 
Alumina. . 
Body: 
Calcine. . . 
Kaolin. .. . 
Ball clay. . 


Per Gent 


75.10 

8.77 

16.13 

60.00 

30.00 

10.00 
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s refractory must be fired to the temperature corresponding to cone 17 and 
quickly so as to produce a dense structure consisting to a large extent of small 
s of sillimanite. The calcine requires to be fired to the same temperature as 
dy. 

mlating Refractories. — For the purpose of preventing the large losses of 
jccurring through the walls and arches of furnaces the use of insulating 
ials applied to the outside or inside of the walls is becoming more and more 
4ive. The substances used for this purpose are principally Ideselguhr or 
V .atomaceous earth or a combination of this material pulverized and mixed with 
cork dust and bonded by means of plastic clay to form bricks. These refractories 
are not intended for exposure to high temperatures and cannot be used under 
such conditions owing to their large contraction in volume and also the low soften- 
ing point of the kieselguhr-clay combination. The insulating materials of this 
type serve their purpose admirably and deserve general application for the pre- 
vention of the enormous heat losses of industrial practice. Their chief advantage 
lies, of course, in the low thermal conductivity which is about 0.000344 in c.g.s. 
units or 1 B.t.u. per hour, per square foot, through 1 in., or about one-sixth of the 
(iondiudlvifcy of the average fire brick at 200°F. This reduction becomes still 
more marked at higher temperatures so that at 1,600°F. it may be only one-ninth 
of the thermal conductivity of the refractories commonly used. The temperature 
coeflicient of these materials is close to unity so that the conductivity remains 
Cj[uite constant until temperatures are reached which bring about a change in 
structure i.e., a decrease in the porosity. The light weight of the insulating 
materials, 25 to 30 lb. per cubic foot, is also a desirable feature. They are com- 
posed practically of silica. In commercial use the materials are marketed in the 
form of blocks or bricks or as a powder. 

For uses where resistance to higher temperatures is imiiecessary and where some 
of the insulating quality may be sacrificed compositions consisting of approximately 
19 per cent of cork (20 to 60 mesh), 16 of plastic fireclay, 22 of Georgia or Florida 
kaolin and 13 of crushed firebrick, 4 to 16 mesh, may prove useful. 

In using heat-insulating materials it is necessary to realize that insulation neces- 
sarily raises the mean temperature of the wall between the surface exposed to the 
heat and the insulation to a point far above that applying to ordinary conditions. 
The damming up of the heat thus raises especially the temperature of the surface of 
the firebrick. It is inevitable therefore that insulation requires the use of materials 
which are more heat resisting. Many instances are on record where firebrick have 
failed soon after insulation was applied. Heat insulation may thus be said to have 
increased the necessity for superior refractories. 
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